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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  this  edition,  the  Notes  have  been  considerably  enlarged, 
and  some  errors  have  been  corrected.  George  Long  some- 
where  says  that  the  greatest  scholar  in  Europe  will  occa- 
sionally be  guilty  of  mistakes,  which  a  schoolboy  will  be 
able  to  point  out  If  this  be  true,  as  I  belieye  it  to  be, 
Editors  of  modest  pretensions  have  some  excuse  to  offer 
for  their  lapses. 

At  any  rate,  I  must  confess  to  having  discovered  a  few 
blunders  in  my  first  edition,  which  will  not  disfigure  this 
ona  Those  which  are  left  are  not,  I  hope,  very  numerous 
OP  very  serious. 

I  have  also  subjoined  the  most  important  of  the 
"  various  readings." 

AprU  1882. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


VOL.   I. 

Page  19,  last  line  but  one  (translation),  fw  "ha/pebeUer  arranged," 
read  "  have  better  arranged." 
,.  45,  line  10  (translation),  for  "  the  pallor  of  a  wretched,  exalted 
friendship,"  read  "the  pallor  of  a  friendship,  distin- 
guished and  miserable." 
88,  lines  12,  13  (translation),  for  "her  female  secretary  is  un- 
done," read  "  it  is  all  up  with  her  female  secretary." 


jfivans  SO  fieqaentiy  that  1  do  not  think  iiis  pertoim- 
ance  any  bar  to  my  attempt.^     These  two  are  the  only 

*  For  example,  fai  the  first  page  (14)  at  which  I  open  by  chanoe— it  is 
only  a  half -page,  containing  a  version  of  twenty  lines  of  the  original,  at 
the  end  of  Satire  ii — ^there  are  three  considerable  differencee  between  Mr. 
STana  aad  myself.  He  translates  Sed  tu  vera  puta,  "  but  do  thoa  belieye 
them  true  ;  '*  HieJkuU  Aonunet,  "  here  they  learn  to  be  men  ;  **  Sie  prae- 
i€xUEio$  rrferunt  Artaxala  mora,  "thus  it  is  the  yices  of  our  young  nobles 
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PREFACE. 


The  accompanying  translation  of  Juvenal,  originaUj 
made  for  my  own  amusement,  and  which  has  been  lying 
by  me  in  manuscript  for  some  years,  is  not  sent  to 
press  without  a  certain  degree  of  hesitation.  I  have 
been  induced  to  publish  it,  principally  from  the  belief 
that  there  is  not  in  the  English  language  any  literal 
prose  translation  of  the  great  Satirist  of  a  character  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  scholar.  Madan's  is  literal 
enough,  but  almost  unintelligible  to  any  one  who  is  unable 
to  read  Latin.  That  of  Mr.  Evans,  in  ''  Bohn's  Classical 
Library,"  is  an  excellent  and  spirited  rendering,  well 
adapted  to  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a  volume — ^that 
is  to  say,  well  qualified  to  convey  the  general  meaning 
of  Juvenal  to  the  English  reader.  Perhaps  a  still  higher 
character,  from  the  scholar's  point  of  view,  might  fairly 
be  assigned  to  it.  But^  at  any  rate,  I  differ  from  Mr. 
Evans  so  frequently  that  I  do  not  think  his  perform- 
ance any  bar  to  my  attempt.^     These  two  are  the  only 

*  For  example,  in  the  first  page  (14)  at  which  I  open  by  chance — it  is 
only  a  half -page^  containing  a  Tersion  of  twenty  lines  of  the  original,  at 
the  end  of  Satire  ii — ^there  are  three  considerable  differences  between  Mr. 
Svans  and  myself.  He  translates  8ed  tu  vera  puta^  **  but  do  thon  believe 
them  true  ; "  ffieJSunt  Aomtnet,  ''here  they  learn  to  be  men  ; "  Sieprae- 
textatot  rrfennU  ArtaxcUa  mom,  "thus  it  is  the  vices  of  our  young  nobles 
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viii  PREFACE. 


prose  versions  in  English,  as  far  as  I  know,  which  have 
any  pretensions  to  be  called  literal  ones. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  and  faults  of  this 
version  (and  I  am  conscious  that  they  may  be  many),  I 
have  endeavoured,  throughout,  to  give,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  exact  sense  of  the  original,  as  it  was  understood 
by  me.  '  Whenever  the  choice  presented  itself  to  me— as 
it  necessarily  did,  at  almost  every  line — ^between  a  literal, 
and,  it  may  be  thought,  a  somewhat  tame  and  bald  version, 
and  what  is  called  ^'  a  spirited  rendering,"  I  have  deli- 
berately preferred  the  former;  my  object  being  to  trans- 
late, as  a  help  to  those  who  wish  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  original,  not  to  paraphrase  for  the  benefit  of  what 
is  called  "  the  English  reader." 

I  have  added  some  Notes — they  should  perhaps  rather 
be  described  as  the  materials  and  memoranda  for  notes — 
which  were  collected  by  me  with  the  view  of  carrying  out 
a  project  which  occurred  to  me,  on  the  completion  of  the 
translation,  that  of  attempting  a  completely  new  edition 
(as  I  understand  the  word  "  edition  ")  of  this  poet.  But 
circumstances  compelled  me  to  abandon  this  project 
shortly  after  it  was  conceived,  without  much  hope  of 
being  able  at  any  future  time  to  take  it  seriously  in 
hand.  I  have  accordingly  printed  my  Notes  as  they 
stand;  and  it  is  my  hope  that,  even  in  their  present 
state,  they  may  be  found  to  contain  some  useful  hints 
and  helps  towards  a  correct  understanding  of  a  difEicult 
author. 


are  aped  even  at  Artazata."     Often,  ex  gr,,  .  .  .  iii  6i  i86  319,  !▼  57, 
vi  153  413  426  454  (450),  &c  ftc.,  he  seems  to  me  to  commit  serioos  1 
in  translating. 
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PREFACE,  ix 

Every  illusfcrative  passage  quoted  by  me  has  been 
collected  in  the  course  of  my  own  reading;  or,  in  the 
few  cases  where  I  have  taken  from  another  editor,  he  is 
scrupulously  named.  But  where  so  many  have  been 
over  the  ground  before  me,  it  must  of  course  follow  that 
a  great  number  of  these  passages  have  appeared  in  pre- 
vious editions.  I  have  selected  these  illustrations  almost 
exclusively  from  the  books  of  Boman  authors,  and  in 
preference  from  such  as  flourished  in  or  near  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  as  Martial  and  the  younger  Pliny ;  and  I  hope 
they  will  generally  be  found  pertinent.  By  bringing 
together  everything  which  might  be  forced  into  a  con- 
nection, however  remote,  with  our  author,  from  every 
one  who  ever  wrote  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin — 
down  to  Fulgentius,  Johannes  Sarisburensis,  and,  pos- 
sibly, Erasmus — it  would  have  been  easy  to  swell  these 
Notes  into  twelve  times  their  present  dimensions.  My 
only  fear,  however,  is  that  I  may  have  quoted  too  much, 
as  it  is. 

Much  that  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  will  be  A  B  C  to 
scholars.  But  I  was  anxious  to  make  them  sufficient  for 
the  student,  and  the  ordinary  reader.  The  course  I  have 
adopted  with  regard  to  well-known  subjects  is  simply  to 
give  a  few  words  of  explanation, — ex  gr., .  .  .  Chrysippus, 
the  Stoic  philosopher;  Meetra,  the  sister  of  Orestes; 
Infamia  imposed  certain  legal  disabilities  .  •  •  referring 
to  the  generally  accessible  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  Smith  for 
fuller  information.  To  go  more  into  detail  would  be 
mere  book-making :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  a  reader,  who  merely  wants  enough  explanation  to 
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X  PREFACE. 

help  him  on,  to  be  driyen  off  straightway  to  a  book  of 
reference. 

The  English  editions  of  Juvenal  which  have  come 
under  mj  notice  are  that  of  Mr.  Macleane,  and  three 
school-books  hj  Messrs.  Escott,  Prior,  and  Simcox^ 
respectively.  Macleane  is  an  editor  of  masculine  judg- 
ment, hardlj  inferior  to  that  of  Heinrich,  whose  com- 
mentary he  with  justice  admires.  I  have  sometimes,  in 
my  translation,  borrowed  a  word  or  a  turn  of  expression 
from  him,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  lingered  in  my 
memory,  and  that  I  could  not  find  anything  better  to 
replace  it  His  failing  is  in  being  at  times  too  dogmatic. 
Mr.  Escott  and  Mr,  Prior  have  published  two  excellent 
school-books.  Mr.  Simcox,  whose  Juvenal  forms  part  of 
the  "  Catena  Classicorum,"  offers  some  acute  suggestions : 
but  his  vice  is  precisely  over-acuteness,  a  perpetual 
straining  after  some  meaning,  other  than  the  apparent 
one,  of  a  word  or  a  passage,  which  at  times  makes  his 
notes  very  misleading  to  the  school-boy,  or  else  absolute 
nonsense.^ 

Mr.  Mayor's  Juvenal  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing,  except  the  text  and  the  notes  to  Satire  i  and 
Satire  iii  1-9.  I  have  frequently  inquired  for  the  entire 
work,  and  have  always  been  told  that  it  was  out  of  print, 

*  Ex  gr.,  Notes  to  i  59-62,  iii  34-36  {quemUbet,  '*the  most  ezpensiTe 
gladiators"),  221,  ir  48  104,  t  5  33  104,  vii  193  194,  viii  162,  z  18  21, 
zi  6  203,  ziii  28,  xiv  2-9  102  133  217  253-254  257  298,  zt  117,  and 
the  exquisitely  ridiculous  note  at  zri  46.  Mr.  Simooz's  Introduction 
oommenoes  in  these  words,  **  About  the  life  of  Jnrenal,  only  three  things 
can  be  said  to  be  known :  that  he  was  the  heir  of  a  f  reedman,  that  he 
practised  declamation,  and  that  he  was  banished  for  affronting  an  actor." 
This  is  not  a  proper  way  of  introducing  the  Author  to  the  school-boy's 
notice.     None  of  these  things  are  known. 
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and  that  a  second  edition  would  shortly  appear.  The 
portion  just  alluded  to  is  Part  i  of  this  second  edition. 
Sheridan,  if  I  remember  rightly,  speaks  somewhere  of  a 
rivulet  of  text  meandering  through  a  meadow  of  margin. 
If  this  part  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  work,  it 
might  be  described  as  a  thin  stream  of  conunentary  on 
Juvenal  running  under  the  surface  of  a  vast  sea  of  cita- 
tions and  excursuses.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  hortos,  i 
75,  we  have  an  essay  of  more  than  two  closely-printed 
pages,  and  with  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  citations  on 
the  subject,  bringing  in  almost  everything  that  every 
ancient  author  has  said  about  gardens,  from  Naboth's 
vineyard  downwards.  On  iii  9,  we  have  an  excursus  of 
several  pages — ^how  many,  I  do  not  know ;  Part  i  ends 
with  the  fourth — on  recitations-  In  other  places,  ex  gr., 
i  74  laudatur,  75  debent,  yy  dormire,  we  have  passages 
quoted  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they 
contain  the  same  word.  All  this,  which  is  very  well  in 
its  proper  place,  is  not  to  edit  an  author,  but  to  smother 
him;  to  put  not  his  meaning  but  one's  own  erudition 
before  the  world;  to  make  him  not  the  editor's  chief 
consideration,  but  merely  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the 
signs  of  the  editor  s  learning.  Mr.  Mayor  has  edited  only 
thirteen  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  the  sixth  (the  longest  and, 
in  many  respects,  the  most  important)  not  being  included 
in  his  work. 

In  the  text,  I  have  not  followed  any  editor  exclusively, 
but,  where  difiTerent  readings  occur,  have  selected  that 
which  seemed  to  me  the  best.  I  had  thought  of  saying 
something  about  the  MSS.  of  Juvenal,  but  to  do  so  hardly 
soems  within  the  scope  of  this  volume,  which  has  already 
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xii  PREFACE. 

reached  to  larger  limits  than  I  had  expected.  The  most 
important  of  the  ''  various  readings  "  are  given  in  Jahn's 
edition.  One  MS,  onlj  is  alluded  to  in  these  Notes,  the 
Codex  Fithoeanus,  under  the  usual  abbreviation  (P).  It 
is  generally  considered  the  most  ancient  and  valuable 
extant  (if  it  be  still  extant)^  MS.  of  Juvenal,  but  its 
readings  are  often  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  some  editors 
seem  to  me  not  to  have  evinced  sound  judgment  in  relying, 
as  they  have  done,  almost  exclusively  upon  it. 

WsBTBUBT  House,  Petbbsfield, 
AprU  1873. 

*  It  is,  I  believe,  in  the  Library  of  Montpellier. 
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SATIRA    I. 

OEMPEB  ego  auditor  tantum  ?  numquamne  reponam, 
^     vexatus  toties  rauci  Theseide  Codri  ? 
impiine  ergo  mihi  recitaverit  ille  togatas, 
hie  elegos  ?  impune  diem  consumpserit  ingelbs 
Telephus,  aut  summi  plena  iam  margine  libri 
scriptus  et  in  teigo  nee  dum  finitus  Orestes  ? 
nota  magis  nulli  domus  est  sua,  quam  mihi  lucus 
Martis  et  Aeoliis  vicinum  rupibns  antrum 
Yulcani.     quid  agant  venti,  quas  torqueat  imxbras 
Aeacus^  unde  alius  furtivae  devehat  aurum 

2.  Oordi.  3.  cantaverit.  10.  furtive. 


SATIRE  I. 

Am  I  always  to  be  a  hearer  only?  Shall  I  never  retaliate, 
thongh  tormented  so  often  by  the  "  Theseis  "  of  husky  Codrus  ? 
Shall  one,  then,  have  recited  to  me  his  comedies,  and  another 
his  elegies,  with  impunity?  Shall  huge  ^^Telephus"  with 
impunity  have  consumed  a  whole  day,  or — with  the  margin  to 
the  end  of  the  book  already  filled — '*  Orestes "  written  on  the 
very  back,  and  yet  not  concluded  ?  To  no  one  is  his  own  house 
more  familiar  than  are  to  me  "  the  grove  of  Mars "  and  "  the 
cave  of  Vulcan  neighbouring  on  the  Aeolian  rocks."  What  the 
winds  are  about^  what  shades  Aeacus  is  torturing,  from  what 

TOL.  I.  A 
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pelliculae,  quantas  iaculetur  Monjchus  omos, 

Frontonis  platan!  convulsaqiie  marmora  clamant 

semper  et  assiduo  ruptae  lectors  columnae : 

exspectes  eadem  a  summo  minimoque  poeta. 

et  nos  ergo  manum  ferulae  subduximus,  et  nos  15 

consilium  dedimus  Bullae,  privatus  ut  altum 

dormiret ;  stulta  est  dementia,  cum  tot  ubique 

vatibus  occurras,  periturae  parcere  chartae. 

cur  tamen  hoc  potius  libeat  decurrere  campo, 

per  quem  magnus  equos  Auruncae  flexit  alumnus,  20 

si  vacat  ac  placidi  rationem  admittitis,  edam. 

Cum  tener  uxorem  ducat  spado,  Mevia  Tuscum 
figat  aprum  et  nuda  teneat  venabula  mamma, 
patricios  omnes  opibus  cum  provocet  unus, 
quo  tondente  gravis  iuveni  mihi  barba  sonabat,  25 

cum  pars  Niliacae  plebis,  cxmi  vema  Canopi 

25.  jnvenifl. 

quarter  another  character  carries  off  the  gold  of  the  stolen  little 
fleece,  what  vast  mountain-ashes  Monychus  hurls,  aU  this  the 
plane-trees  and  the  quivering  marbles  of  Fronto  are  for  ever 
echoing,  and  the  columns  riven  by  the  etenial  reader.  You 
may  look  for  the  same  things  from  the  greatest  and  the  smallest 
poet.  Well,  then,  I  too  have  slipped  away  my  hand  f lom  under 
the  schoolmaster's  ferule ;  I  too  have  given  advice  to  Sulla  to 
sleep  soundly  in  a  private  station.  It  is  a  foolish  act  of 
clemency,  when  you  run  up  against  so  many  bards  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  spare  paper  which  is  sure  to  be  wasted  Why,  how- 
ever, I  choose  rather  to  run  my  coarse  on  the  same  plain  as  that 
along  which  the  great  foster-son  of  Auronca  drove  his  steeds^  if 
you  are  at  leisure,  and  can  lend  a  quiet  ear  to  the  reason,  I  wlQ 
tell  you. 

When  an  effeminate  eunuch  marries  a  wife,  when  Mevia 
transfixes  a  Tuscan  boar,  and  with  naked  breasts  grasps  the 
hunting-spears,  when  a  single  individual  vies  with  the  whole 
body  of  patricians  in  wealth,  under  whose  razor  my  heavy  beard 
used  to  sound  when  I  was  a  young  man,  when  Crispinus,  one 
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Crispinus,  Tyrias  humero  revocante  lacemas, 

ventilet  aestivum  digitis  sudantibus  aurum, 

nee  sufferre  queat  maioris  pondera  gemmae, 

difficile  est  satiram  non  scribere.     nam  quis  iniquae      30 

tam  patiens  nrbis,  tam  feireus,  ut  teneat  se, 

causidici  nova  cum  veniat  lectica  Mathonis 

plena  ipso,  post  hunc  magni  delator  amici 

et  cito  rapturus  de  nobilitate  comesa 

quod  superest,  quem  Massa  timet,  quem  munere  palpat  35 

Cams  et  a  trepido  Thymele  summissa  Latino ; 

com  te  summoveant  qui  testamenta  merentur 

noctibus,  in  coelum  quos  evehit  optima  summi 

nunc  via  processus,  vetulae  vesica  beatae  ? 

unciolam  Proculeius  habet,  sed  Gillo  deuncem,  40 

partes  quisque  suas  ad  mensuram  inguinis  heres. 

accipiat  sane  mercedem  sanguinis  et  sic 

palleat,  ut  nudis  pressit  qui  calcibus  anguem, 

aut  Lugdunensem  rhetor  dicturus  ad  aram. 

of  the  rabble  of  the  Nile,  the  bom  slave  of  Canopus,  with  his 
shoulder  hitching  up  his  Tynan  cloak,  airs  his  summer  gold 
ring  on  his  sweaty  fingers,  and  is  imable  to  support  the  weight 
of  a  heavier  gem,  it  is  difficult  not  to  write  Satire.  For  who  so 
tolerant  of  the  injustices  of  the  town,  so  steeled,  as  to  contain 
himself  when  the  new  litter  of  Matho  the  lawyer  comes  up, 
filled  by  the  great  man,  and  after  him  he  that  informed  upon 
his  powerful  friend,  and  who  will  soon  clutch  all  that  remains 
of  the  devoured  nobility,  whom  Massa  himself  fears,  whom 
Carus  tries  to  wheedle  with  a  bribe,  and  Thymele  sent  privately 
by  the  trembling  Latinus ;  when  men  elbow  you  out  of  the  way 
who  earn  legacies  by  night  work,  who  are  raised  to  the  skies  by 
what  is  now  the  best  road  to  the  highest  advancement — the 
letch  of  some  rich  old  hag  %  Proculeius  gets  a  paltry  twelfth 
of  the  property  J  but  Gillo  eleven-twelf  ths;  each  inherits  his  share 
in  proportion  to  his  powers.  Let  him  receive,  for  what  I  care, 
the  price  of  his  life-blood,  and  be  just  as  pale  as  one  who  has 
trodden  bare-footed  on  a  snake,  or  a  rhetorician  about  to  speak 
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quid  referam  quanta  siccum  iecur  ardeat  ira,  45 

cum  populum  gregibus  comitum  premit  hie  spoliator 

pupilli  prostantis,  et  hie  damnatus  inani 

iudicio  (quid  enim  salvis  infamia  nummis  ?) 

exsul  ab  oetava  Marius  bibit  et  fruitur  dis 

iratis,  at  tu  victrix  provincia  ploras  ?  so 

haec  ego  non  eredam  Yenusina  digna  lueerna  ? 

haee  ego  non  agitem  ?  sed  quid  magis  Heracleas 

aut  Diomedeas  aut  mugitum  labjrinthi 

et  mare  peicussum  puero  fabrumque  volantem, 

cum  leno  accipiat  moechi  bona,  si  capiendi  55 

ius  nullum  uxori,  doctus  spectare  lacunar, 

doctus  et  ad  calicem  vigilanti  stertere  naso ; 

cum  fas  esse  putet  curam  sperare  cohortis, 

qui  bona  donavit  praesepibus  et  caret  omni 

maiorum  censu,  dum  pervolat  axe  citato  60 

Flaminiam  puer  ?     Automedon  nam  lora  tenebat, 

46.  premat.  58.  spectare.  60.  rotfito. 

at  the  altar  of  Lyons.  Why  relate  with  what  ire  my  parched 
entrails  bum  when  here  the  plunderer  of  his  ward,  reduced  to 
prostitution,  presses  on  the  people  with  his  crowds  of  hangers- 
on,  and  here,  condemned  by  an  empty  sentence  (for  what 
matters  infamy  when  the  money  is  safe?)  Marius  in  exile  drinks 
from  the  eighth  hour  and  enjoys  the  anger  of  the  gods ;  but 
thou,  0  Province  I  victorious  in  the  suit,  art  in  tears  ?  Shall  I 
not  deem  such  things  worthy  of  the  lamp  of  Venusia?  Shall  I 
not  assail  these  things)  But  why  rather  treat  of  fables  about 
Hercules,  or  Diomed,  or  the  bellowing  of  the  Labyrinth,  and 
the  sea  struck  by  the  boy  Icants  and  Ihe  flying  artificer,  when 
the  pander  inherits  the  adulterer's  fortune  (if  there  be  no  legal 
right  to  take,  in  the  wife),  practised  in  gazing  at  the  ceiling,  and 
practised  in  snoring  over  his  cups,  with  a  wide-awake  nose; 
when  that  man  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  look  for  the  command 
of  a  cohort  who  has  spent  his  fortune  on  his  stables,  and  has 
lost  all  his  ancestral  property,  while  yet  a  boy,  flying  along  the 
Flaminian  Way  with  rapid  chariot — ^for  he  held  the  reins  as 
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ipse  lacematae  cum  se  iactaret  amicae. 

nonne  libet  medio  ceras  implere  capaces 

quadrivio,  cum  iam  sexta  cervice  feratur 

bine  atque  inde  patens  ac  nuda  paene  cathedra  65 

et  multum  referens  de  Maecenate  supiuo 

signator  falso,  qui  se  lautum  atque  beatum  ^ 

exiguis  tabulis  et  gemma  fecerat  uda  ? 

occurrit  matrona  potens,  quae  molle  Calenum 

porrectura  viro  miscet  sitiente  rubetam,  70 

instituitque  rudes  melior  Locusta  propinquas 

per  famam  et  populum  nigros  efiTerre  maritos. 

aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum, 

si  vis  esse  aliquis.     probitas  laudatur  et  alget. 

criminibus  debent  hortos  praetoria  mensas  ^^ 

argentum  vetus  et  stantem  extra  pocula  caprum. 

quem  patitur  dormire  nurus  corruptor  avarae, 

quern  sponsae  turpes  et  praetextatus  adulter  ? 

74«  aliquid. 

Antomedon  when  the  great  man  was  showing  himself  off  to  his 
cloaked  ^o^mistress.  Does  not  one  feel  inclined  to  fill  one's 
capacious  tablets  in  the  very  middle  of  the  cross-ways,  when 
there  comes,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  positively  six  slaves, 
exposed  to  view  on  both  sides,  and  with  litter  almost  uncovered, 
and  reminding  one  a  good  deal  of  the  listless  Maecenas,  the 
foiger  who  has  made  himself  genteel  and  wealthy  by  a  few 
small  tablets  and  a  moistened  seal  ?  Then  there  meets  you  the 
imperious  matron,  who,  when  her  husband  is  thirsty,  will  hand 
him  the  mellow  wine  of  Cales,  in  which  she  mixes  the  toad's 
poison,  who,  improving  on  Locusta,  has  taught  her  simpler 
kinswomen  to  carry  out  to  burial  their  livid  husbands  in  defiance 
of  rumour  and  the  public  gage.  Dare  something  deserving  of 
small  Gyarus  and  the  gaol,  if  you  wish  to  be  somebody;  honesty 
is  praised  and  starvea  To  their  crimes  they  are  indebted  for 
their  gardens,  palaces,  costli/  tables,  old  plate,  and  the  goat 
standing  out  in  relief  from  the  cup.  Whom  does  the  seducer 
of  his  own  daughter-in-law,  greedy  for  gold,  permit  to  sleep? 
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si  natura  negat,  f  acit  indignatio  versum 

qualemcumque  potest,  quales  ego  vel  Cluvienus.  so 

£x  quo  Deucalion  nimbis  toUentibus  aequor 
navigio  montem  ascendit  sortesque  poposcit, 
paulatimque  anima  caluerunt  mollia  saxa, 
J^maribus  nudas  ostendit  Pyrrha  puellas, 
quidquid  agunt  homines,  votum  timor  ira  voluptas         85 
gaudia  discursus  nostri  est  farrago  libelll 
et  quando  uberior  vitiorum  copia  ?  quando 
maior  avaritiae  patuit  sinus  ?  alea  quando 
hos  animos  ?  neque  enim  loculis  comitantibus  itur 
ad  casum  tabulae,  posita  sed  luditur  area.  90 

proelia  quanta  illic  dispensatore  vid.ebis 
armigero  ?  simplexne  furor  sestertia  centum 
perdere  et  horrenti  tunicam  non  reddere  servo  ? 
quis  totidem  erexit  villas,  quis  fercula  septem 
secreto  coenavit  avus  ?  nunc  sportula  prime  95 

whom  the  unnatural  brides  and  the  stripling  adulterer?  If 
nature  denies  the  power,  indignation  produces  verse,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  is  capable^  such  as  I  or  Cluvienus  make. 

From  the  time  when  Deucalion,  while  the  storms  upheaved 
the  sea,  ascended  the  mountain  in  his  ship  and  consulted  the 
oracle,  the  softening  stones  warming  by  degrees  into  life,  as 
Fyrrha  showed  to  the  males  the  naked  virgins,  whatever  men 
are  engaged  in,  their  wishes,  fears,  anger,  pleasures,  joys,  run- 
nings to  and  fro^  form  the  medley  of  my  book.  And  when 
was  the  supply  of  vices  more  fruitful?  When  did  the  pocket 
of  avarice  gape  wider  ?  When  had  gambling  such  vitality  as 
now  f  For,  indeed,  not  with  their  purses  about  them  do  people 
go  to  the  chances  of  the  gaming-table,  but  they  play  with  their 
cash-box  for  a  stake.  How  sharp  the  battles  you  will  see  there, 
with  the  steward  for  aim-bearer  I  Is  it  not  something  more 
than  madness  to  lose  a  hundred  sestertia  and  not  restore  his 
tunic  to  the  shivering  slave  ?  Which  of  our  forefathers  erected 
so  many  villas  f  which  of  them  supped  by  himself  on  seven 
courses?    Nowadays  the  tiny  ''dole"  occupies  a  place  on  the 
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limine  parva  sedet  tiirbae  rapienda  togatae. 

ille  tamen  faciem  prius  inspicit  et  trepidat,  ne 

Buppositus  yeniaa  ac  falso  nomine  poscas. 

agnitus  accipies;  iubet  a  praecone  vocari 

ipsos  Tioiagenas ;  nam  vexant  limen  et  ipsi  loo 

nobiscum.     ^  da  piaetori,  da  deinde  tiibnno." 

sed  libertinns  prior  est     "  prior/*  inquit,  "  ego  adsnm. 

cur  timeam,  dubitemve  locum  def endere,  qnamvis 

natns  ad  Eaphraten,  molles  quod  in  aure  f  enestrae 

aiguerinty  licet  ipse  negem  ?  sed  quinque  tabernae        105 

quadringenta  parant.     quid  confert  purpura  maior 

optandum,  si  Laurenti  custodit  in  agro 

conductas  Corvinus  oves  ?  ego  possideo  plus 

Pallante  et  Licinia"     exspectent  eigo  tribuni, 

vincant  divitiae^  sacro  nee  cedat  honori,  no 

nuper  in  banc  urbem  pedibus  qui  venerat  albis, 

quandoquidem  inter  nos  sanctissima  divitiarum 

106.  majui. 

outer  ihre&boldy  to  be  pounced  upon  by  the  toga-clad  crowd. 
Yet  the  master  looks  into  your  face  beforehand  and  is  alarmed 
lest  you  come  in  the  place  of  some  one  else,  and  apply  under  a 
false  name.  When  you  are  identified  you  will  be  served ;  he 
orders  the  Trojugenae  themselves  to  be  summoned  by  his  crier ; 
for  even  such  as  they  infest  the  threshold  with  us.  *'  Help  the 
Ptaetor,  then  help  the  Tribune."  But  a  freedman  has  the  pre- 
cedenceu  *'I  am  the  first-comer/'  he  says;  ''why  should  I 
fear,  or  hesitate,  to  stand  up  for  my  turn,  although  bom  near 
the  Euphrates,  which  the  effeminate  openings  in  my  ears  would 
attest,  though  I  denied  the  fact  myself  f  But  for  aU  that  the 
five  tabernae  are  worth  four  hundred  sestertia  to  me.  What  so 
desirable  does  the  Laticlave  confer,  if  Corvinus  keeps  sheep  for 
hire  in  the  Laurentine  country )  I  possess  more  than  Pallas 
and  the  lioini"  Let  the  Tribmies  wait  then ;  let  riches  carry 
the  day,  nor  let  him  give  place  to  the  inviolable  magistrate, 
who  not  long  ago  came  into  this  city  with  whitened  feet,  since 
among  us  the  most  sacred  majesty  is  that  of  riches,  although, 
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maiestas,  etsi  funesta  pecunia  templo 
nondum  habitas,  nullas  nummorum  ereximus  aras, 
ut  colitur  Pax  atque  Fides  Victoria  Virtus  us 

qnaeque  salutato  crepitat  Concordia  nido. 
sed  cum  summus  honor  finito  computet  anno, 
sportula  quid  referat,  quantum  rationibus  addat, 
quid  facient  comites,  quibus  hinc  toga,  calceus  bine  est 
et  panis  fumusque  domi  ?  densissima  centum  lao 

quadrantas  lectica  petit,  sequiturque  maritum 
languida  vel  praegnans  et  circumducitur  uxor, 
hie  petit  absenti  nota  iam  callidus  arte, 
ostendens  vacuam  et  clausam  pro  coniuge  sellam. 
"  Gralla  mea  est,"  inquit,  "  citius  dimitte.     moraris."      125 
"prefer  GaUa  caput!"  "noli  vexare,  quiescit" 
Ipse  dies  pulchro  distinguitur  ordine  rerum : 
sportula,  deinde  forum  iurisque  peritus  Apollo 
atque  triumphales,  inter  quas  ausus  habere 

as  yet,  pernicious  money,  you  do  not  dwell  in  a  temple  of  your 
oton,  nor  have  we  erected  altars  to  coin,  in  the  same  way  as 
Peace  is  worshipped,  and  Faith,  Victory,  Virtue,  and  Concord, 
which  twitters  when  the  nest  of  Tier  sacred  birds  is  saluted. 
But  when  the  highest  magistrate  computes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  what  the  "  dole  "  brings  in,  how  much  it  adds  to  his  in- 
come, what  will  the  dependants  do  who  derive  from  this  source 
their  toga,  their  shoes,  and  bread,  and  firing  for  their  house- 
holds? A  dense  crowd  of  litters  comes  in  search  of  the 
hundred  quadrantes;  and  the  wife,  though  sick,  or  in  the 
family  way,  follows  her  husband,  and  is  carried  the  round* 
One,  grown  cunning  at  an  old  trick,  asks  for  tJie  share  of  his 
wife,  though  absent,  exhibiting  an  empty  and  closed  sedan- 
chair  in  the  place  of  his  spouse.  '*  It  is  my  Galla,"  he  says ; 
"  dismiss  us  as  soon  as  you  can ;  you  are  detaining  us."  ''  Pat 
out  your  head,  Galla."     "  Don't  disturb  her,  she's  asleep." 

The  day  itself  is  portioned  out  with  a  beautiful  ordering  of 
events :  the  "  dole,"  then  the  Forum  and  Apollo  learned  in  the 
law,  and  the  triumphal  statues,  among  which  I  know  not  what 
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nescio  quis  titulos  Aegyptius  atque  Arabarches,  130 

ciiius  ad  effigiem  non  tantum  meiere  fas  est 

vestibulis  abeant  veteres  lassique  clientes, 

Yotaque  deponunt,  quamquam  longissima  coenae 

spes  homini :  caulis  miseris  atque  igais  emendus. 

optima  silvaram  interea  pelagiqne  vorabit  135 

lex  horam,  vacoisque  toris  tantum  ipse  iacebit 

nam  de  tot  pulchris  et  latis  orbibus  et  tarn 

antiquis  una  comedunt  patrimonia  mensa. 

nuUus  iam  parasitus  erit.     sed  quis  ferat  istas 

lurariae  sordes  ?  quanta  est  gula,  quae  sibi  totos  140 

ponit  apros,  animal  propter  convivia  natum  1 

poena  tamen  praesens,  cum  tu  deponis  amictus 

turgidus  et  crudum  pavonem  in  balnea  portas. 

hinc  subitae  mortes  atque  intestata  senectus ; 

it  nova  nee  tristis  per  cunctas  fabula  coenas,  145 

ducitur  iratis  plaudendum  funus  amicis. 

143.  crudus. 

"  Aegyptius  and  Arabarcbes  "  has  dared  to  place  his  titles  of 
honour,  at  whose  image  one  may,  without  sacrilege,  commit 
more  than  one  kind  of  nuisance.  The  old  and  wearied  clients 
leave  the  porch  and  give  up  their  hopes,  though  the  expectation 
of  a  dinner  is  the  most  long-lived  of  all  in  man :  the  poor 
fellows  must  buy  their  pot-herbs  and  firing.  In  the  meanwhile 
their  patron  will  devour  the  choicest  produce  of  forests  and 
sea,  and  will  recline  in  solitary  state  on  the  couches  empty  of 
all  hut  himself;  for  off  so  many  beautiful  and  broad  and  antique 
roond  tables  these  people  devour  their  patrimonies  at  a  single 
course.  Soon  there  will  be  no  parasite ;  but  who  will  bear  such 
sordid  luxury  as  this  f  What  gluttony  is  that  which  serves  up 
for  itself  whole  boars,  an  animal  created  for  banquets  !  Yet 
the  penalty  is  at  hand  when  you  lay  aside  your  clothes,  gorged 
with  food,  and  carry  an  undigested  peacock  to  the  batL  Hence, 
sudden  deaths  and  intestate  old  age.  The  new  but  not  sorrowful 
tidings  go  the  round  of  all  the  dinner-tables,  and  your  funeral 
comes  forth  amidst  the  applause  of  disappointed  friends. 
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Nil  erit  ulterius,  quod  nostris  moribus  addat 
posteritas ;  eadem  cupient  facientque  minores ; 
omne  in  praecipiti  vitium  stetit,  utere  velis, 
totos  pande  sinus,     dicas  hie  forsitan  "  undo  150 

ingenium  par  materia^  ?  unde  ilia  priorum 
scribendi,  quodcumque  animo  flagrante  liberet, 
simplicita,s,  cuius  non  audeo  dicere  nomen  ? 
quid  refert  dictis  ignoscat  Mucins  an  non  ? 
pone  TigelUnum,  taeda  lucebis  in  ilia,  155 

qua  stantes  ardent,  qui  fixo  gutture  fumant, 
et  latum  media  sulcum  deducis  arena." 
qui  dedit  ergo  tribus  patruis  aconita,  vehatur 
pensilibus  plumis,  atque  illinc  despiciat  nos  ? 
"  cum  veniet  contra,  digito  compesce  labellum.  *^ 

accusator  erit,  qui  verbum  dixerit  *  hie  est/ 
securus  licet  Aeneam  EuttQumque  ferocem 
committas,  nulli  gravis  est  percussus  Achilles 

156.  pectore.  157.  didacit. 

TherA  will  be  nothing  further  for  posterity  to  add  to  our 
manners ;  our  descendants  will  wish  for  and  do  the  same  things ; 
every  vice  has  reached  its  culminating  point.  Take  to  your 
sails.  Crowd  all  canvas.  Perhaps  you  will  say  at  this  point, 
*'  Whence  is  to  come  the  talent  equal  to  the  subject )  Whence 
that  straightforwardness  of  the  ancients  in  writing  whatever 
their  bumiug  impulses  inclined  them  to,  the  very  name  of  which 
I  dare  not  utter  1  What  does  it  matter  whether  a  Mucins  for- 
give your  words  or  not  1  Portray  Tigellinus :  you  will  shine 
in  the  midst  of  those  faggots  in  which  they  blaze,  standing,  who 
smoke  with  throat  fixed  to  the  stdke,  and  you  will  draw  a  broad 
furrow  in  the  midst  of  the  sand."  He,  then,  who  has  given 
aconite  to  his  three  uncles  is  to  be  carried  on  suspended  down- 
cushions,  and  thence  look  down  on  us  ?  '^  When  he  comes  in 
your  way,  close  your  lip  with  your  finger.  He  who  simply  says 
the  words,  •  That's  he,'  will  be  looked  upon  as  his  accuser.  You 
may  safely  pit  together  Aeneas  and  the  fierce  Butulian:  Achilles, 
though  struck  down,  will  harm  no  one ;  nor  Hylas,  long  sought 
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ant  multum  qnaesitus  Hylas  urnamque  secutus ; 
ense  velut  stricto  qnoties  Lucilius  ardens  165 

infremuit^  rubet  auditor,  cui  frigida  mens  est 
cnminibuSy  tacita  sudant  praecordia  culpa : 
inde  irae  et  lacrimae.     tecum  prius  ergo  voluta 
haec  animo  ante  tubas,     galeatum  sero  duelli 
poenitet"     experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos,  170 

quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina. 


SATIRA   II. 


TTLTRA.  Sauromatas  fugere  bine  libet  et  glacialem 
vJ      Oceanum,  quoties  aliquid  de  moribus  audent 
qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt. 
indocti  primum :  quamquam  plena  omnia  gypso 
Chrysippi  invenies ;  nam  perfectissimus  horum  est,         5 

5.  inrenias. 

for  and  gone  after  bis  pitcher.  But  as  often  as  Lucilius  has 
raged  in  his  fury,  as  though  with  drawn  sword,  the  hearer  grows 
red  whose  conscience  is  chilled  with  the  sense  of  crime,  his 
inneimost  parts  are  clammy  with  concealed  guilt.  Hence  rage 
and  tears.  Turn  over,  therefore,  first  these  things  in  your  mind 
before  the  sound  of  the  trumpet :  when  the  helmet  is  on,  it  is 
too  late  to  repent  of  the  fight."  I  will  try,  ihen^  what  I  may 
be  permitted  to  do  against  those  whose  ashes  are  covered  by  the 
Flaminian  and  the  Latin  roads. 

SATIRE  II. 

Onb  feels  inclined  to  fly  from  here  beyond  the  Sarmatians  and 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  whenever  those  fdlows  dare  to  say  anything 
about  morals  who  ape  the  Curii  and  live  like  Bacchanals. 
Ignarsmuses,  to  begin  with,  though  you  will  find  all  their  pre- 
mises full  of  plaster-casts  of  Chrysippus ;  for  the  most  accom- 
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si  quis  Aristotelem  similem  vel  Pittacon  emit, 

et  iubet  archetypes  pluteum  servare  Cleanthas. 

f ronti  nulla  fides ;  quis  enim  non  vicus  abundat 

tristibus  obscenis  ?  castigas  turpia>  cum  sis 

inter  Socraticos  notissima  fossa  cinaedos.  lo 

hispida  membra  quidem  et  durae  per  brachia  setae 

promittunt  atrocem  animum,  sed  podice  levi 

caeduntur  tumidae  medico  ridente  mariscae ; 

rarus  sermo  illis  et  magna  libido  tacendi 

atque  supercilio  brevior  coma,     verius  ergo  15 

et  magis  ingenue  Peribomius.     hunc  ego  fatis 

imputo,  qui  vultu  morbum  incessuque  fatetur. 

horum  simplicitas  miserabilis,  his  furor  ipse 

dat  veniam :  sed  peiores,  qui  talia  verbis 

Herculis  invadunt  et  de  virtute  locuti  20 

clunem  agitant     "  ego  te  ceventem,  Sexte,  verebor  ? " 

8.  frontis. 

phshed  of  these  is  he  that  has  bought  a  likeness  of  Aristotle  or 
Pittacus,  and  bids  his  bookcase  hold  originals  of  Cleanthes. 
There  is  no  trusting  the  outside ;  for  what  street  is  there  that 
does  not  abound  in  debauchees  of  severe  aspect  f  You  rebuke 
abominations,  while  you  yourself  are  the  most  notorious  sink 
among  the  unnatural  creatures  wJio  caU  tJiemselves  followers  of 
Socrates.  The  shaggy  limbs,  indeed,  and  the  stiff  bristles  on 
the  arms  give  promise  of  an  intrepid  soul :  but  on  the  hairless 
posteriors,  the  surgeon,  with  a  smile,  lances  the  swollen  piles. 
These  fellows  speak  but  seldom,  they  have  a  great  fancy  for 
holding  their  tongues,  and  their  hair  is  ciU  shorter  than  their 
eyebrowa  Peribomius,  then,  acts  more  truthfully  and  more 
ingenuously :  I  lay  that  man  to  the  account  of  the  Fates  who 
by  his]  look  and  gait  avows  his  diseased  tastes.  The  frankness 
of  such  persons  is  tnmply  pitiable :  to  such  their  very  madness 
f  umishesjan  excuse.  But  they  are  worse  who  attack  such  vices 
in  the  words  of  a  Hercules,  and  act  the  wanton  after  talking  of 
virtue.  "Shall  I  stand  in  awe  of  you,  Sextus,  who  exhibit 
your  lewdness  ? "  says  the  notorious  Varillua     "  In  what  am  I 
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infamis  Varillus  ait,  "  quo  deterior  te  ? 

loripedem  rectus  derideat,  Aethiopem  albus." 

quis  tolerit  Gracchos  de  seditions  querentes  ? 

quis  coelum  terris  non  misceat  et  mare  coelo,  25 

si  fur  displiceat  Yerri,  homicida  Miloni, 

Glodius  accuset  moechos,  Catilina  Cethegum, 

in  tabulam  Sullae  si  dicant  discipuli  tres  ? 

qualis  erat  nuper  tragico  pollutus  adulter 

concubitu,  qui  tunc  leges  revocabat  amaras  30 

omnibus  atque  ipsis  Yeneri  Martique  timendas, 

cum  tot  abortivis  fecundam  lulia  vulvam 

solveret  et  patruo  similes  eflfunderet  offas. 

nonne  igitur  iure  ac  merito  vitia  ultima  fictos 

contemnunt  Scauros  et  castigata  remordent  ?  35 

Non  tulit  ex  illis  torvum  Lauronia  quemdam 
clamantem  toties  "  ubi  nunc  lex  lulia  ?  dermis  ? " 
ad  quern  subridens  **  felicia  tempora,  quae  te 
moribus  opponunt !  habeat  iam  Eoma  pudorem. 


worse  than  jou  1  Let  a  straight-limbed  man  jeer  at  one  who  is 
club-footed,  a  white  man  at  a  blackamoor."  Who  would  stand 
the  Gracchi  complaining  of  sedition?  Who  would  not  con- 
found heaven  with  earth  and  sea  with  heaven,  if  a  thief  were 
displeasing  to  Yerres,  a  murderer  to  Milo,  if  Clodius  were  to 
impeach  adulterers,  or  Cataline  Cethegus,  if  Sulla's  proscription- 
list  were  inveighed  against  by  his  three  disciples )  Of  such  a 
kind  was  the  adulterer,  lately  defiled  by  a  tragical  amour,  who, 
at  that  very  time,  was  reviving  bitter  laws,  which  all  might 
tremble  at,  even  Yenus  and  Mars  themselves,  while  Julia  was 
opening  her  fruitful  womb  by  so  many  abortives,  and  giving 
vent  to  embryos  resembling  her  uncle.  Is  it  not  then  lawfully 
and  deservedly  that  even  the  most  vicious  despise  these  sham 
Scauri,  and,  when  rebuked,  return  the  bite  ? 

Lauronia  would  not  suffer  a  certain  grim-looking  fellow  of 
this  class,  continually  crying  out,  '^  Where  are  you  now,  Julian 
law  i  Are  you  asleep  f "  To  whom,  with  a  smile,  **  Happy  the 
times,"  mid  she^  "which  oppose  you  to  our  manners!    Let 
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tertius  e  coelo  cecidit  Cato.     sed  tamen  unde  40 

haec  emiSy  hirsuto  spirant  opobalfiama  collo 

quae  tibi  ?  ne  pudeat  dominam  monstrare  tabernae. 

quod  si  vexantur  leges  ac  iura,  citari 

ante  omnes  debet  Scantinia.     respice  primum 

et  scrutare  viros.     faciunt  hi  plura,  sed  illos  4S 

defendit  numerus  iunctaeque  umbone  phalanges : 

magna  inter  molles  concordia.     non  erit  uUum 

exemplum  in  nostro  tarn  detestabile  sexu. 

Tedia  non  lambit  Cluviam  nee  Flora  Catullam, 

Hispo  subit  iuvenes  et  morbo  pallet  utroque.  ^o 

numquid  nos  agimus  caujsas,  civilia  iura 

novimus,  aut  ullo  strepitu  fora  vestra  movemus  ? 

luctantur  paucae,  comedunt  coliphia  paucae. 

vos  lanam  trahitis  calathisque  peracta  refertis 

vellera,  vos  tenui  praegnantem  stamine  fusum  55 

Penelope  melius,  levius  torquetis  Arachne, 

43.  ac  jure :  ai  jure  (Jahn). 

Borne  begin  to  have  a  sense  of  shame :  a  third  Cato  has  fallen 
from  the  sky.  But,  nevertheless,  where  do  you  buy  these  per- 
fumes of  yours,  which  exhale  from  your  haiiy  neck )  Don't  be 
ashamed  to  name  the  owner  of  the  shop.  Now,  if  laws  and 
statutes  are  to  be  disturbed  from  their  sZeep,  before  all  others 
the  Scantinian  ought  to  be  called  up.  First  look  to  the  men 
and  observe  them;  they  do  worse  t?ian  we;  but  as  ^0, these, 
their  number  protects  them,  and  their  phalanxes  closed  up 
shield  to  shield.  Great  is  the  concord  between  effeminates. 
There  will  not  hefotmd  any  such  execrable  example  in  our  sex. 
Tedia  does  not  caress  Cluvia,  nor  Flora  CatuUa :  Hispo  submits 
himself  to  young  men,  and  is  pale  with  a  doubly  unnatural 
taste.  Pray,  do  we  plead  causes,  are  we  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  the  state,  or  do  we  disturb  your  courts  with  any  clamour 
0/  ours  ?  There  are  few  women  who  wrestle,  few  who  eat  the 
food  of  athletes :  tchiU  you  card  wool,  and  bear  back  in  baskets 
the  completed  fleeces :  you  twist  the  distaff  pregnant  with  slen- 
der thread  better  than  Penelope,  more  nimbly  than  Arachne, 
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horrida  quale  facit  residens  in  codice  pellex. 

notum  est,  cur  solo  tabulas  impleverit  Hister 

liberto,  dederit  vivus  cur  multa  puellae. 

dives  erit  magno  quae  dormit  tertia  lecto.  60 

tu  nube  atque  tace,  donant  arcana  cylindros. 

de  nobis  post  haec  tristis  sententia  fertur ; 

dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas." 

Fugerunt  trepidi  vera  ac  manifesta  canentem 
stoicidae ;  quid  enim  falsi  Lauronia  ?  sed  quid  65 

non  facient  alii,  cum  tu  multicia  sumas, 
Cretice,  et  banc  vestem  populo  mirante  perores 
in  Proctdas  et  Pollitas  ?  est  moecha  Fabulla ; 
damnetur,  si  vis,  etiam  Carfinia,  talem 
non  sumet  damnata  togcon.     ''  sed  lulius  ardet,  70 

aestuo."     nudus  agas,  minus  est  insania  turpis. 
en  habitum,  quo  te  leges  ac  iura  ferentem 
vulneribus  crudis  poptQus  modo  victor  et  illud 

71.  infamia. 

tocrlc  such  as  a  dirfcj  «^at^0-concubine  has  to  do,  sitting  on  the  log 
9he  is  tied  to.  It  is  notorious  why  Hister  filled  np  his  will  in 
favour  of  his  freedman  alone,  whj,  during  his  life,  he  gave  so 
many  presents  to  his  virgin-wife.  She  will  be  rich  who  sleeps 
third  in  a  laige  bed.  Do  you  get  married  and  hold  your  tongue : 
secrets  confer  cut  jewels,  Tet^  after  this,  a  harsh  verdict  is 
passed  upon  us  vfomen.  Judgment  pardons  the  ravens  and 
harasses  the  dove&" 

The  Stoicidae  fled  in  confusion  from  her  as  she  gave  utter- 
ance to  these  true  and  palpable  things.  For  what  had  Lauronia 
said  that  was  false  t  But  what  will  not  others  do,  when  you, 
Creticus,  put  on  gauze  dresses,  and,  with  the  people  astonished 
at  such  attire,  hold  forth  against  the  Proculas  and  the  Pollitae  f 
Fabulla  is  an  adulteress;  let  Carfinia  be  condemned,  if  you 
please,  into  the  bargain :  yet,  though  condemned,  she  will  not 
put  on  such  a  toga  as  that  '<  But  July  rages ;  I  am  on  fire." 
Plead  stark  naked,  tlien  ;  insanity  would  be  less  disgraceful  A 
pretty  dress  for  the  people,  but  recently  victorious,  with  their 
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montanuxn  positis  audiret  vtQgus  aratris ! 

quid  non  proclames,  in  corpore  iudicis  ista  75 

si  videas  ?  quaero  aa  deceant  multicia  testem  ? 

acer  et  indomitus  libertatisque  magister, 

Cretice,  perluces.     dedit  banc  contagio  labem 

et  dabit  in  plures,  sicut  grex  totus  in  agris 

unius  scabie  cadit  et  porrigine  porci,  80 

uvaque  conspecta  livorem  ducit  ab  uva. 

foedius  hoc  aliquid  quandoque  audebis  amictu, 

nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus ;  accipient  te 

panlatim,  qui  longa  domi  redimicula  sumunt 

frontibus  et  toto  posuere  monilia  collo  85 

atque  bonam  tenerae  placant  abdomine  porcae 

et  magno  cratere  deam ;  sed  more  sinistro 

exagitata  procul  non  intrat  femina  limen, 

solis  ara  deae  maribus  patet.     "  ite  profanae ! " 

81.  oontacta.  83.  yenit. 

wounds  yet  green,  and  that  old  mountain  populace,  after  laying 
down  their  ploughs,  to  hear  you  proposing  laws  and  statutes  in ! 
What  would  you  not  exclaim  if  you  saw  such  clothes  on  the 
person  of  a  Judex !  I  ask  whether  gauze  dresses  would  become 
even  a  witness?  And  yet  you,  stem  unbending  man,  master 
of  your  freedom,  you,  Creticus,  are  sho.wing  your  nakedness. 
Contagion  has  given  tea  this  plague-spot,  and  will  pass  it  on  to 
many  more,  just  as  a  whole  herd  in  the  fields  perishes  through 
the  mange  and  scurf  of  a  single  pig,  and  one  grape  acquires  a 
taint  from  the  mere  sight  of  another  grape.  You  will,  one  day 
or  other,  venture  on  something  yet  more  disgraceful  than  this 
dress.  Ko  one  reaches  the  height  of  infamy  at  a  step:  by 
degrees,  people  will  take  you  into  their  company,  who,  in  their 
houses,  wear  long  fillets  on  their  brows,  and  put  chains  all  over 
their  necks,  and  propitiate  Bona  Dea  with  the  belly  of  a  young 
sow  and  a  huge  bowl ;  but,  by  a  perverted  usage,  woman,  driven 
far  away,  does  not  cross  the  threshold.  To  males  alone  is  the 
altar  of  the  goddess  open.  *'  Hence,  ye  profane  fair  1"  is  the  cry. 
'*  Here  no  female  piper  sounds  her  plaintive  horn  instrument." 
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clamatur,  "  nullo  gemit  hie  tibicina  cornu."  90 

talia  secreta  coluerant  orgia  taeda 

Cecropiam  soliti  Baptae  lassare  Gotytto. 

ille  supercilium  madida  fuligine  tactum 

obliqua  producit  acu  pingitque  trementes 

attoUens  ocidos,  vitreo  bibit  ille  Priapo  95 

reticulumque  comis  auratum  ingentibus  implet 

caenilea  indutus  scutulata  aut  galbina  rasa, 

et  per  lunonem  domini  iurante  ministro. 

ille  tenet  speculum,  pathici  gestamen  Othonis, 

Actoiis  Aiirunci  spolium,  quo  se  ille  videbat  100 

annatum,  cum  iam  toUi  ve^dlla  iuberet. 

les  memoranda  novis  annalibus  atque  recent! 

historia,  speculum  civilis  sarcina  belli. 

nimirum  summi  ducis  est  occidere  Galbam 

et  curare  cutem,  summi  constantia  civis  105 

Bebriaci  campo  spolium  aflTectare  Palati 

et  pressum  in  fadem  digitis  extendere  panem, 

93.  tmetnm. 

Sacb  oigies  as  the^e  the  Baptae  celebrated  with  secret  torch,  who 
were  wont  to  weary  out  even  the  Athenian  Cotytto.  One,  with 
slanted  needle,  lengthens  his'  eyebrows,  touched  with  damp  soot, 
and  raising  tTie  lidSy  paints  his  quivering  eyes :  another  drinks 
out  of  a  Priapus-shaped  glass,  and  fills  a  net  of  gold  thread  with 
his  bushy  hair,  dressed  in  blue  checks,  or  pale  green  stuffs,  shorn 
of  their  pile,  while  the  servant  too  swears  by  the  Juno  of  his 
master.  Another  holds  a  mirror,  the  object  wielded  by  pathic 
Otho,  ''the  spoil  of  Auruncan  Actor,''  in  which  he  used  to 
behold  himself  accoutred  at  the  moment  of  ordering  the  stan- 
dards to  be  taken  up.  A  thing  to  be  commemorated  in  our  new 
annals  and  recent  history,  a  mirror,  the  baggage  of  a  civil  war ! 
Doubtless  it  showed  a  consummate  general  to  slaughter  Gralba, 
and  to  pamper  his  own  skin :  the  energy  of  a  great  citizen  to 
aim  at  the  spoils  of  the  Palace  on  the  field  of  Bebriacum,  and 
to  spread  with  his  fingers  the  bread-poultice  pressed  upon  his 
face :  an  act  which  neither  the  quivered.  Semiramis  perpetrated 

VOL.  I.  B 
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quod  nee  in  Assyrio  pharetrata  Semiramis  orbe, 

maesta  nee  Actiaca  fecit  Cleopatra  carina. 

hie  nullus  verbis  pudor  aut  reverentia  mensae,  no 

hie  turpis  Cybeles  et  fracta  voce  loquendi 

libertas,  et  crine  senex  fanaticus  albo 

sacrorum  antistes,  rarum  ac  memorabile  magni 

guttoris  exemplum  conducendusque  magister. 

quid  tamen  exspectant^  Phrygio  quos  tempus  erat  iam  us 

more  supervacuam  cultris  abrumpere  camem  ? 

quadringenta  dedit  Gracchus  sestertia  dotem 

comicini,  sive  hie  recto  cantaverat  aere : 

signatae  tabulae,  dictum  "  feliciter  I "  ingens 

coena  sedet,  gremio  iaeuit  nova  nupta  mariti.  120 

o  proceres,  censore  opus  est  an  haruspice  nobis  ? 

scilicet  horreres  maioraque  monstra  putares, 

si  mulier  vitulum  vel  si  bos  ederet  agnum  ? 

segmenta  Qt  longos  habitus  et  flammea  sumit, 

Z16.  absoindere.  ii8.  oantayerit. 

in  the  Assyrian  world,  nor  sorrowing  Cleopatra  in  her  Actian 
ship.  Here  is  no  shame  in  their  language,  nor  respect  for  the 
decorum  of  the  table.  Here  is  the  foul  license  of  Cybele,  and 
of  speaking  in  e£feminate  tones,  and  the  phrenzied  old  man,  with 
white  hair,  the  chief  priest  of  the  rites,  a  rare  and  notable 
example  of  monstrous  gluttony,  who  might  be  engaged  to  teach 
tlie  science,  Tet  what  are  they  waiting  for,  since  the  time  has 
long  since  come  for  them  to  cut  off  with  knives,  after  the  Phry- 
gian fashion,  their  superfluous  parts  1  Gracchus  has  brought  a 
dowry  of  four  hundred  sestertia  to  a  comet-player— or  it  may 
have  been  on  a  straight  horn  that  he  had  performed :  the  con- 
tract has  been  signed ;  felicitations  offered ;  a  dinner  on  a  laige 
scale  is  set  out ;  the  new-made  bride  has  reclined  on  the  bosom 
of  his  husband.  0  nobles  !  is  it  a  censor  we  need,  or  an  arus- 
pex  ]  Would  you,  forsooth,  be  more  horrified,  would  you  deem 
it  a  greater  prodigy,  if  a  woman  gave  birth  to  a  calf  or  an  ox  to 
a  lambf  That  man  puts  oh  flounces  and  long  dresses  and 
bridal-veils  who  has  borne  the  sacred  emblems  swinging  from 
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arcano  qui  sacra  ferens  nutantia  loro  125 

sudavit  clipeis  ancilibus.     o  pater  xirbis, 

iinde  nefas  tantum  Latiis  pastoribus  ?     unde 

haec  tetigit,  Gradive,  tuos  urtica  nepotes  ? 

traditur  ecce  viro  clams  genere  atque  opibus  vir : 

nee  galeam  quassas,  nee  terram  cuspide  pulsas,  130 

nee  quereris  patri  ?  vade  ergo  et  cede  severi 

iugeribns  campi,  quern  negligis.     "ofl&cium  eras 

prime  sole  mihi  peragendum  in  valle  QuirinL" 

quae  causa  officii  ?     "  quid  quaeris  ?  nubit  amicus, 

nee  multos  adhibet."     liceat  modo  yivere,  fient,  135 

fient  ista  paleun,  cupient  et  in  acta  referri 

interea  tormentum  ingens  nubentibu^  haeret, 

quod  nequeunt  parere  et  partu  retinere  maritos. 

Di  melius,  quod  nil  animis  in  corpora  iuris 

natura  indulget ;  steriles  moriuntur,  et  illis  140 

139.  sed  melias.  140.  morienttir. 

the  mystic  thong,  who  has  sweated  beneath  the  shields  of  Mars ! 
O  father  of  the  city  !  whence  has  cmne  such  monstrous  impiety 
to  the  shepherds  of  Latium  ?  Whence,  O  Gradivus !  has  this 
stinging  itch  seized  your  descendants  ?  See  now,  a  man  illus- 
trious in  family  and  fortune  is  handed  over  in  marriage  to 
another  man ;  and  you  do  not  shake  your  helmet,  nor  strike  the 
earth  with  your  spear,  nor  complain  to  your  father.  Be  ofi^ 
then,  and  retire  from  the  soil  of  that  stem  field  which  you 
neglect  *^  I  have  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  go  through  at  sunrise 
to-morrow,  in  the  valley  of  Quirinus."  "  What  is  the  occasion 
of  the  visit?"  <*  Why  ask?  A  male  friend  is  to  be  taken  to 
wife.  He  invites  but  a  small  party."  Let  us  only  live  a  little 
longer;  these  sort  of  things  will  be  done,  yes,  will  be  done 
openly,  and  will  be  for  getting  themselves  recorded  in  the 
gazette.  Meanwhile,  there  is  one  great  cause  of  torment  which 
sticks  to  these  male  brides — that  they  are  unable  to  bear,  and 
*  by  means  of  offspring  to  retain  tJie  affections  of  their  husbands. 
But  the  gods  have  better  arranged,  that  nature  should  vouchsafe 
to  their  wills  no  power  over  their  bodies.    They  die  barren,  and 
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turgida  non  prodest  condita  pyxide  Lyde, 

nee  prodest  agili  palmas  praebere  Lnperco. 

vicit  et  hoc  monstrum  tunicati  fuscina  Gracchi, 

lustravitque  ftiga  mediam  gladiator  arenam 

et  Capitolinis  generosior  et  Marcellis  145 

et  Catulis  Paulique  minoribus  et  Fabiis  et 

omnibus  ad  podium  spectantibus,  his  licet  ipsum 

admoveas,  cuius  tunc  munere  retia  misit. 

Esse  aliquos  manes  et  subterranea  regna, 
et  contum  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras,  150 

atque  una  transire  vadum  tot  millia  cymba, 
nee  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  aere  lavantur, 
sed  tu  veia  puta :  Curius  quid  sentit  et  ambo 
Scipiadae,  quid  Fabricius,  manesque  Camilli, 
quid  Cremerae  legio  et  Cannis  consumpta  inventus,       155 
tot  bellorum  animae,  quoties  hinc  talis  ad  illos 
umbra  venit  ?  cuperent  lustrari^  si  qua  darentur 

149.  aliqnid. 

to  them  bloated  Lyde  is  of  no  help  with  her  medicated  box, 
nor  does  it  help  them  to  hold  out  their  hands  to  the  nimble 
Lupercus.  Yet  even  this  monstrosity  was  surpassed  by  the 
trident  of  Gracchus,  clad  in  a  tunic,  when  a  gladiator  traversed 
in  flight  the  middle  of  the  arena,  who  was  more  nobly  bom 
than  the  Capitolini,  and  the  Marcelli,  and  the  Catuli,  and  the 
descendants  of  Paulus,  and  the  Fabii,  and  all  the  spectators  in 
the  front  seats,  even  though  you  add  to  these  the  man  himself 
at  whose  show  he  then  threw  the  nets. 

That  there  exist  certain  Manes  and  underground  kingdoms, 
and  a  punt-pole  and  black  frogs  in  the  Stygian  whirlpool,  and 
that  so  many  thousands  pass  over  the  waters  in  a  single  bark, 
not  even  boys  believe,  unless  it  be  those  who  are  not  yet  washed 
for  money  at  the  haths.  But  suppose  these  things  to  be  true. 
What  must  Curius  feel,  and  the  two  Scipiones?  What/Fabricius 
and  the  Manes  of  CamiUus  ?  What  the  legion  of  Cremera  and 
the  youth  exterminated  at  Cannae,  souls  from  so  many  wars, 
when  such  a  shade  as  this  reaches  them  from  here?    They 
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sulfora  cum  taedis  et  si  foret  humida  laurus. 

iliac  heu  luiseri  tradacimur !  anna  quidem  ultra 

litora  luvernae  promovimus  et  modo  captas  i6o 

Oreadas  ac  minima  contentos  nocte  Britannos^ 

sed  quae  nunc  populi  fiunt  victoris  in  urbe, 

non  facient  illi  quos  vicimus.     "  et  tamen  unus 

Armenius  Zalates  cunctis  narratur  ephebis 

moUior  ardenti  sese  indulsisse  tribuno."  165 

aspice  quid  faciant  commercia :  venerat  obses 

hie  fiunt  homines !  nam  si  mora  longior  urbem 

indulsit  pueris,  non  umquam  deerit  amator, 

mittentur  braccae  cultelli  frena  flagellum ; 

sic  praetextatos  referunt  Artaxata  mores.  170 


159.  illio. 


would  "wnsh  to  be  purified,  if  sulphur  could  be  anyhow  procured, 
with  pine-torches,  or  if  there  were  any  moistened  laurel  there. 
To  such  an  exhibition  of  ourselves,  alas,  are  we  poor  wretches 
brought!  Our  arms,  indeed,  we  have  advanced  beyond  the 
shores  of  luvema  and  the  lately  conquered  Orcades,  and  the 
Britons  contented  with  very  short  nights :  but  the  things  which 
are  now  done  in  the  city  of  the  victorious  people,  those  whom 
we  Lave  vanquished  wiU  not  do.  "  And  yet  one  of  them,  the 
Amkenian  Zalates,  more  effeminate  than  all  the  young  men  his 
amijpanioTiSy  is  said  to  have  yielded  his  person  to  the  burning 
Tribune."  See  what  the  intercourse  of  nations  can  do.  He  had 
come  as  a  hostage;  here  it  is  that  men  are  made!  For  if  a 
longer  stay  in  the  city  be  permitted  the  boys,  they  will  never 
be  in  want  of  a  lover.  Their  trousers,  their  knives,  their 
bridles,  their  whips  will  be  cast  aside ;  thus  it  is  that  they 
carry  back  to  Artaxata  the  manners  of  the  young  Romans. 
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SAT  IRA  III. 

QUAMVIS  digressu  veteris  confusus  amici 
laudo  tamen,  vacuis  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 
destinet  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibyllae. 
ianna  Baiarum  est  et  gratum  litus  amoeni 
secessus.    ego  vel  Prqchytam  praepono  Suburae.  5 

nam  quid  tarn  miserum,  tarn  solum  vidimus,  ut  non 
detenus  credas  horrere  incendia,  lapsus 
tectorum  assiduos  ac  mille  pericula  saevae 
urbis  et  Augusto  recitantes  mense  poetas  ? 
sed  dum  tota  domus  reda  componitur  una,  10 

substitit  ad  veteres  arcus  madidamque  Capenam. 
hie,  ubi  noctumae  Numa  constituebat  amicae, 
nunc  sacri  fontis  nemus  et  delubra  locantur 
ludaeis,  quorum  cophinus  foenumque  supellex ; 
omnis  enim  populo  mercedem  pendere  iussa  est  15 


SATIRE  III. 

Although  distressed  at  the  departure  of  my  old  friend,  yet  I 
commend  Iiim  for  determining  to  fix  his  abode  at  unfrequented 
Cumae,  and  to  give  one  citizen  to  the  SibyL  It  is  the  way  of 
approach  to  Baiae,  and  a  pleasant  sea-shore  agreeable  to  retire 
to.  I  prefer  even  Prochyta  to  the  Suburra.  For  what  place 
have  we  seen  so  wretched,  so  lonely,  that  you  would  not  think 
it  worse  to  be  in  dread  of  fires,  the  perpetual  falling-in  of  houses, 
the  thousand  dangers  of  the  cruel  city, — and  poets  reciting  in 
the  month  of  August  7  But  while  all  his  household  was  being 
stowed  in  a  single  carriage,  he  (ue,,  my  friend  Umbricius)  halted 
at  the  old  triumphal  arches  and  the  wet  gate  of  Capena.  Here, 
where  Kuma  used  to  make  assignations  with  his  nocturnal 
mistress,  nowadays  the  grove  of  the  holy  fountain  and  the 
sacred  precincts  are  let  out  to  the  Jews,  whose  furniture  is  a 
basket  and  some  hay ;  for  every  tree  is  bidden  to  pay  rent  to 
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arbor,  et  eiectis  mendicat  silva  Camenis. 

in  yallem  Egeriae  descendimus  et  spelimcas 

dissimiles  veris.     quanto  praesentius  esset 

numen  aquae,  viridi  si  margine  clauderet  undas 

herba,  nee  ingenuum  violarent  marmora  tophnm !  ao 

hie  tunc  TJmbricius,  "  quando  artibus  "  inquit  "  honestis 

nuUus  in  urbe  locus,  nulla  emolumenta  laborum, 

res  hodie  minor  est,  here  quam  fuit,  atque  eadem  eras 

deteret  exiguis  aliquid,  proponimus  illuc 

ire,  fatigatas  ubi  Daedalus  exuit  alas,  35 

dum  nova  canities,  dum  prima  et  recta  senectus, 

dum  superest  Lachesi  quod  torqueat,  et  pedibus  me 

porto  meis  nullo  dextram  subeunte  bacillo. 

cedamus  patria.     vivant  Artorius  istic 

et  Catulus,  maneant  qui  nigrum  in  Candida  vertunt,      30 

quis  facile  est  aedem  conducere  flnmina  portns, 

siccandam  eluviem,  portandum  ad  busta  cadaver, 

18.  praeatantiiu. 

the  people,  and  the  Camenae  having  been  turned  out,  the  wood 
is  a  mass  of  beggars.  '  We  descend  into  the  valley  of  Egeria 
and  the  grottoes  unlike  natural  ones.  How  much  more  present 
io  U8  would  the  divinity  of  the  spring  be,  if  turf  enclosed  the 
waters  with  its  margin  of  green,  and  marble  did  not  do  violence 
to  the  native  tufarstone  !  Here,  then,  TJmbricius — "  Since," 
said  he,  "  there  is  no  place  in  the  city  for  honest  employments, 
no  return  for  industry,  since  to-day  my  means  are  smaller  than 
they  were  yesterday,  and  those  same  means  will  to-morrow  wear 
away  somewhat  from  their  scanty  residue,  I  propose  to  go  to 
the  spot  where  Daedalus  put  off  his  wearied  wings,  while  my 
hair  is  but  recently  grizzled,  while  my  old  age  is  but  beginning 
and  still  erect,  while  there  remains  something  for  Lachesis  to 
spin,  and  I  bear  myself  on  my  own  feet  with  no  staff  supporting 
my  right  hand.  I  must  leave  my  country:  let  Artorius  and 
Catulus  live  there ;  let  those  remain  who  turn  black  into  white, 
to  whom  it  comes  easy  to  take  contracts  about  temples,  rivers, 
harbours,  cleansing  a  sewer,  carrying  a  corpse  to  the  funeral- 
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et  praebere  caput  domina  venale  sub  hasta. 

quondam  hi  cornicines  et  municipalis  arenae 

perpetui  comites  notaeque  per  oppida  buccae  3s 

munera  nunc  edunt,  et  verso  pollice  vulgi 

quern  libet  occidunt  populariter,  inde  reversi 

conducunt  foricas,  et  cur  non  omnia  ?  cum  sint 

quales  ex  humili  magna  ad  fastigia  rerum 

extollit,  quoties  voluit  Fortuna  iocari.  40 

quid  Romae  faciam  ?  mentiri  nescio,  librum, 

si  malus  est,  nequeo  laudare  et  poscere,  motus 

astrorum  ignore,  funus  promittere  patris 

nee  volo  nee  possum,  ranarum  viscera  numquam 

inspexi,  ferre  ad  nuptam  quae  mittit  adulter,  45 

quae  mandat,  norint  alii,  me  nemo  ministro 

fur  erit,  atque  ideo  nuUi  comes  exeo,  tamquam 

mancus  et  exstinctae  corpus  non  utile  dextrae. 

quis  nunc  diligitur,  nisi  conscius,  et  cui  fervens 

37.  cum  libet. 

pile,  and  to  put  up  a  man  for  sale  under  the  mistress-spear. 
These  men,  who  were  formerly  horn-blowers,  and  constant 
attendants  at  the  amphitheatres  of  country  places,  toiih  their 
puffed-out  cheeks  well-known  from  town  to  town,  now  give 
shows  of  gladiators,  and,  when  the  vulgar  turn  up  their  thumbs, 
kill  off  any  one  you  like  to  please  the  people :  returned  thence, 
they  farm  the  public  privies,  and  why  not  everything,  since 
they  are  men  such  as  Fortune  raises  up  from  obscurity  to  the 
highest  summits  of  affairs,  whenever  she  chooses  to  be  sportive  I 
What  should  I  do  in  Kome?  I  know  not  how  to  lie;  if  a 
book  is  a  bad  one,  I  cannot  praise  it  and  ask  for  a  copy ;  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  motions  of  the  stars;  I  neither  will  nor  can 
promise  the  death  of  a  father ;  I  never  inspected  tlie  entrails 
of  frogs ;  let  others  know  how  to  carry  to  a  married  woman  the 
presents  and  the  messages  of  her  lover — ^nobody  shall  be  a  thief 
by  my  aid,  and  therefore  I  am  not  going  out  in  the  suite  of 
any  one,  as  though  I  were  maimed  and  a  useless  trunk  with 
right  hand  destroyed.     Who  nowadays  is  cherished  except  the 
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aestuat  occnltis  animus  semperque  tacendis  ?  50 

nil  tibi  se.  debere  putat,  nil  conferet  umquain, 

participem  qui  te  secreti  fecit  honesti ; 

cams  erit  Verri,  qui  Verrem  tempore  quo  vult 

accusare  potest,    tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 

omnis  arena  Tagi  quodque  in  mare  volvitur  aurum,        S5 

ut  somno  careas  ponendaque  praemia  sumas 

tristis  et  a  magno  semper  timearis  amico ! 

Quae  nunc  divitibus  gens  acceptissima  nostiis 
et  quos  praecipue  fugiam,  properabo  fateri, 
nee  pudor  obstabit.    non  possum  ferre,  Quirites,  60 

Graecam  urbem.    quamvis  quota  portio  faecis  Achaei ! 
iam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes, 
et  linguam  et  mores  et  cum  tibicine  chordas 
obliquas,  nee  non  gentilia  tympana  secum 
vexit,  et  ad  circum  iussas  prostare  puellas :  65 

ite  quibus  grata  est  picta  lupa  barbara  mitra ! 

accomplice^  he  whose  raging  mind  boils  Muth  hidden  things 
which  must  ever  be  kept  unrevealed  ?  Nothing  does  that  man 
think  he  owes  you,  nothing  will  he  ever  bestow  on  you,  who 
has  made  you  the  sharer  in  an  honourable  secret.  He  will  be 
dear  to  Yeires  who  can  accuse  Yerres  at  any  time  he  pleases. 
Let  not  all  the  sands  of  shady  Tagus,  and  all  the  gold  that  is 
rolled  into  the  sea,  be  of  such  account  to  you  as  that  you 
should  lose  your  sleep,  and  sorrowfully  take  bribes  which  will 
have  to  be  disgorged,  and  always  be  feared  by  your  powerful 
friend. 

What  race  is  now  most  in  favour  with  our  rich  men,  and 
what  people  I  would  particularly  shun,  I  will  hasten  to  tell  you, 
nor  shall  shame  prevent  me.  I  cannot  bear,  Bomans,  a  Greek 
city ;  and  yet,  how  small  a  portion  of  our  dregs  is  from  Greece ! 
Long  since,  Syrian  Orontes  has  flowed  into  the  Tiber,  and  has 
brought  with  it  its  language  and  manners,  and  with  the  piper  the 
oblique  chords,  and  the  national  tambourines,  and  the  girls 
made  to  stand  for  hire  at  the  circus.  Hie  thither,  ye  who  have 
a  fancy  for  a  foreign  harlot  in  an  embroidered  turban !    That 
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rusticus  ille  tuus  samit  trechedipna,  Quirine, 

et  ceromatico  fert  niceteria  collo ! 

hie  alta  Sicyone,  ast  hie  Amy  done  relicta, 

hie  Andro,  ille  Samo,  hie  Trallibus  aut  Alabandis  70 

Esquilias  dictumque  petunt  a  vimine  collem, 

viseera  magnarum  domuum  dominique  futurL 

iDgenium  velox,  audaeia  perdita,  sermo 

promptus  et  Isaeo  torrentior.     ede,  quid  ilium 

esse  putes  ?  quem  vis  hominem  secum  attulit  ad  nos,     75 

grammatieus  rhetor  geometres  pietor  aliptes 

augur  schoenobates  medicus  magus,  omnia  novit. 

Graeeulus  esuriens,  in  coelum,  iusseris,  ibit ; 

ad  summam,  non  Maurus  erat  neque  Sarmata  nee  Thrax, 

qui  sumpsit  pennas,  mediis  sed  natus  Athenis.  80 

horum  ego  non  fugiam  conchylia  ?  me  prior  ille 

signabit  fultusque  toro  meliore  reeumbet, 

advectus  Romam  quo  pruna  et  cottana  vento  ? 

79.  msumma. 

once  rustic  807i  of  yours,  Quirinus,  adopts  Greek  slippers  and 
Ttrears  Greek  prizes  of  victory  on  his  neck  anointed  with  Ceroma. 
This  one  who  has  left  steep  Sicyon,  and  this  Amydon,  this  one 
from  Andros,  and  that  from  Samos,  another  from  Tralles  or 
Alabanda,  seek  the  Esquiline  and  the  hill  named  from  its  osiers, 
the  vitals  of  great  houses  and  their  future  masters.  Their  wit 
is  quick,  their  impudence  desperate,  their  speech  ready,  and 
more  fluent  than  that  of  Isaeus.  Tell  us  what  you  take  one  of 
these  fellows  to  bel  He  has  brought  us  a  Jack-of-all-trades 
in  his  person — grammarian,  rhetorician,  geometrician,  painter, 
anointer,  augur,  tight-rope  dancer,  physician,  magician :  he 
knows  everything.  Bid  the  hungry  Greekling  go  to  heaven, 
he  will  go.  In  short,  it  was  not  a  Moor,  nor  a  Sarmatian,  nor 
a  Thracian  who  put  on  wings,  but  one  born  in  the  heart  of 
Athens.  Shall  I  not  shun  the  purple  robes  of  these  fellows  1 
Shall  such  an  one  sign  his  name  before  me,  and  recline  at  table 
propped  on  a  more  honourable  couch,  though  imported  to  Bome 
by  the  same  wind  as  plums  and  figs  ?    Is  it  then  so  absolutely 
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usque  adeo  nihil  est,  quod  nostra  infantia  coelam 

hausit  Aventini  bacca  natrita  Sabina  ?  85 

quid  quod  adulandi  gens  prudentissima  laudat 

sermonem  indocti,  faciem  deformis  amici, 

et  longum  invalidi  coUum  cervicibus  aequat 

Herculis  Antaeum  procul  a  tellure  tenentis, 

miratur  vocem  angustam,  qua  deterius  nee  90 

ille  sonat,  quo  mordetur  gsJlina  marito. 

haec  eadem  licet  et  nobis  laudare,  sed  illis 

credituT.     an  melior,  cum  Tbaida  sustinet,  aut  cum 

uxorem  comoedus  agit  vel  Dorida  nullo 

cultam  palliolo  ?  mulier  nempe  ipsa  videtur,  95 

non  persona  loqui,  vacua  et  plana  omnia  dicas 

infra  ventriculum  et  tenui  distantia  rima 

nee  tamen  Antiochus,  nee  erit  mirabilis  illic 

aut  Stratoeles  aut  cum  molli  Demetrius  Haemo, 

natio  comoeda  est.     rides,  maiore  cachinno  100 

eoncutitur ;  flet,  si  lacrimas  conspexit  amici, 

nothing  that  my  infancy  drank  in  the  air  of  the  Aventine, 
nourished  on  the  Sabine  olive?  Why  add  that  the  race  so 
cunning  in  flattery  praises  the  conversation  of  an  ignorant  and 
the  face  of  a  hideous  friend,  and  compares  the  long  throat  of 
a  puny  fellow  to  the  neck  of  a  Hercules  holding  Antaeus  far 
from  the  earth,  or  admires  the  squeaking  voice  than  which 
nothing  worse  comes  even  from  the  male  bird  which  pecks  at 
the  hen  ?  We  too  have  it  in  our  power  to  praise  these  same 
things,  but  then  they  are  believed.  Can  any  one  be  better  than 
he  when  he  sustains  the  part  of  Thais,  or  when  he  acts  the  wife 
in  a  comedy,  or  Doris  unattired  in  a  mantle?  To  be  sure  a 
woman  in  person  seems  to  speak,  and  not  a  mask  merely :  you 
would  declare  it  was  a  woman  perfect  in  all  respecta  And  yet 
Antiochus,  or  Stratoeles,  or  Demetrius,  and  the  effeminate 
Haemus,  would  be  no  marvels  in  their  own  country.  The 
nation  is  one  of  comedians.  Do  you  laugh,  he  is  convulsed 
with  a  louder  gufiiaw ;  he  weeps  if  he  has  seen  the  tears  of  a 
friend,  without  feeling  any  grief;  if  you  should  ask  for  a  trifle 
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nee  dolet ;  igniculum  brumae  si  tempore  poscas, 
accipit  endromidem ;  si  dixeris  '  aestuo/  sudat. 
non  sumus  ergo  pares :  melior,  qui  semper  et  omni 
nocte  dieque  potest  alienum  sumere  vultum,  105 

a  facie  iactare  manus,  laudare  paratus, 
si  bene  ructavit,  si  rectum  minxit  amicus, 
si  trulla  inverso  crepitum  dedit  aurea  fundo. 
praeterea  sanctum  nihil  est  nee  ab  inguine  tutum, 
non  matrona  laris,  non  filia  virgo,  neque  ipse  no 

sponsus  levis  adhuc,  non  filius  ante  pudicus ; 
horum  si  nihil  est,  aviam  resupinat  amicL 
soire  volunt  secreta  domus  atque  inde  timerL 

£t  quoniam  coepit  Graecorum  mentio»  tiansi 
gymnasia  atque  audi  f acinus  maioris  aboUae.  115 

stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum, 
discipulumque  senex,  ripa  nutritus  in  ilia, 
ad  quam  Gorgonei  delapsa  est  pinna  caballL 
non  est  Bomano  cuiquam  locus  hie,  ubi  regnat 

105.  aliena.  107.  leotum.  118.  penna. 

of  fire  in  winter  time,  he  accepts  a  wrapper ;  if  you  say,  *  I  am 
hot,'  he  sweats.  We  are  not  equally  matched,  then ;  he  has 
the  advantage  of  me,  who,  at  all  times,  and  every  day  and  night, 
is  able  to  assume  a  countenance  which  is  not  his  own,  to  wave 
his  hands  from  his  face,  prepared  to  express  his  approval  if  his 
friend  has  belched  freely,  or  successfully  performed  other  natural 
acts.  Moreover,  nothing  is  sacred  to  him  or  safe  from  his  lust : 
not  the  mistress  of  the  house,  not  the  virgin  daughter,  nor  the 
betrothed  bridegroom  himself,  still  beardless,  nor  the  son, 
hitherto  chaste.  If  there  be  none  of  these,  he  lays  hold  of  his 
friend's  grandmother.  They  seek  to  know  the  secrets  of  the 
house,  and  so  to  be  feared. 

And  since  we  have  begun  to  mention  the  Greeks,  pass  by 
their  training-schools,  and  hear  a  crime  of  the  larger  cloak.  A 
stoic  killed  Bareas,  the  informer  his  friend,  an  old  man  brought 
up  on  that  shore  on  which  the  pinion  of  the  Gorgonean  steed 
lighted,  his  own  disciple.     There  is  not  place  for  any  Roman 
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Protogenes  aliqtds  vel  Diphilus  aut  Erimarchus,  120 

qui  gentis  vitio  numquam  partitur  amicum, 

solus  habet ;  nam  cum  facilem  stillavit  in  aurem 

exiguum  de  naturae  patriaeque  veneno, 

limine  summoveor,  perierunt  tempora  longi 

servitii ;  nusquam  minor  est  iactura  clientis.  125 

Quod  porro  officium,  ne  nobis  blandiar,  aut  quod 
pauperis  hie  meritum,  si  curet  nocte  togatus 
currere,  cum  praetor  lictorem  impellat  et  ire 
praecipitem  iubeat,  dudum  yigilantibus  orbis, 
ne  prior  Albinam  et  Modiam  coUega  salutet  ?  130 

divitis  hie  servi  claudit  latus  ingenuorum 
filius ;  alter  enim  quantum  in  legione  tribuni 
accipiunt  donat  Calvinae  vel  Catienae, 
ut  semel  atque  iterum  super  illam  palpitet,  at  tu, 
cum  tibi  vestiti  facies  scorti  placet,  haeres  135 

et  dubitas  alta  Chionen  deducere  sella. 


here,  where  reign  some  Protogenes  or  Diphilus  or  Erimarchus, 
who,  with  the  vicious  propensity  of  his  race,  never  shares  a 
friend,  but  keeps  him  to  himself ;  for  when  he  has  instilled  into 
his  ready  ear  a  particle  of  the  poison  of  his  own  nature  and 
country,  I  am  elbowed  away  from  the  threshold,  my  long  period 
of  servitude  has  been  thrown  away.  Nowhere  is  the  pitching 
overboard  of  a  client  of  less  account 

What,  moreover,  are  the  services  of  the  poor  man — to  speak 
plain  truth — what  are  his  good  turns  worth  here,  if  he  makes 
it  his  business  to  hurry  in  his  toga  before  daybreak,  when  the 
praetor  himself  is  urging  on  his  lictor,  and  bidding  him  go  with 
all  speed,  since  the  childless  matrons  have  been  long  awake,  for 
fear  his  colleague  be  beforehand  in  paying  his  respects  to  Albina 
and  Media  1  Here  the  son  of  free-born  parents  gives  the  wall 
to  the  wealthy  man  of  servile  birth;  for  the  latter  gives  to 
Calvina  or  Catiena,  to  enjoy  her  favours  once  and  again,  as 
much  as  the  tribunes  in  the  legion  receive ;  but  you,  when  the 
face  of  a  dressed-up  harlot  pleases  you,  hesitate  and  are  doubtful 
about  handing  down  Chione  from  her  lofty  seat     Produce  at 
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da  testeni  Bomae  tarn  sanctum,  quam  fuit  hospes 

numinis  Idaei,  procedat  vel  Numa  vel  qui 

servavit  trepidam  flagranti  ex  aede  Minervam : 

protinus  ad  censum,  de  moribus  ultima  fiet  140 

quaestio,  '  quot  pasdt  servos  ?  quot  possidet  agri 

iugera  ?  quam  multa  magnaque  paropside  coenat  ? ' 

quantum  quisque  sua  nummorum  servat  in  area, 

tantum  habet  et  fidei.     iures  licet  et  Samothreu^um 

et  nostrorum  aras,  contemnere  fulmina  pauper  145 

creditur  atque  deos,  dis  ignoscentibus  ipsis. 

quid  quod  materiam  praebet  causasque  iocorum 

omnibus  hie  idem,  si  foeda  et  scissa  lacema, 

si  toga  sordidula  est  et  rupta  calceus  alter 

pelle  patet,  vel  si  consuto  vulnere  crassum  150 

atque  recens  linum  ostendit  non  una  cicatrix. 

nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 

quam  quod  ridicules  homines  facit.     'exeat/  inquit, 

Kome  a  witness  as  virtuous  as  was  the  host  of  the  Idaean  deity ; 
let  !Numa  stand  f  orth,  or  he  who  saved  the  trembling  Minerva 
from  the  burning  temple,  forthwith  the  inquiry  will  be  as  to 
his  property,  and  last  of  all  as  to  his  character.  *  How  many 
slaves  does  he  keep  ?  How  many  acres  of  land  does  he  possess  I 
How  numerous  and  how  large  the  dishes  at  his  dinners  1 '  In 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  each  man  keeps  in  his 
strong-box,  so  much  belief  does  he  obtain.  Though  you  swear 
by  the  altars  of  the  Samothracian  and  our  own  divinities,  the 
poor  man  is  supposed  to  contemn  thunderbolts  and  gods,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  gods  themselves.  Why  add  that  this 
same  jpoor  man  furnishes  everybody  with  material  aad  subjects 
for  jests,  if  his  cloak  is  dirty  and  torn,  if  his  toga  is  a  trifle 
shabby  and  one  of  his  shoes  shows  an  opening  with  a  slit  in 
the  leather,  or  if  more  than  one  seam  exhibits  the  coarse  and 
recently  applied  thread,  where  the  rent  has  been  sewn  together? 
There  is  nothing  which  unhappy  poverty  has  in  itself  harder 
than  this,  that  it  makes  men  ridiculous.  'Let  him  be  off*/ 
says  tJie  ttaher,  *  if  he  has  any  shame,  and  rise  from  the  cushions 
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'  si  pudor  est,  et  de  pulvino  surgat  equestri, 

cuius  res  legi  non  sufficit,  et  sedeant  hie '- —  155 

lenonum  pueri  quocumque  in  fomice  nati, 

hie  plaudat  nitidi  praeconis  filius  inter 

pinnirapi  cultos  iuvenes  iuvenesque  lanistae ; 

sic  libitum  vano,  qui  nos  distinxit,  Othoni 

quis  gener  hie  placuit  censu  minor  atque  puellae  z6o 

sarcinulis  impar  ?  quis  pauper  seribitur  heres  ? 

quando  in  consilio  est  aedilibus  ?  agmine  facto 

debuerant  olim  tenues  migrasse  Quirites ! 

hand  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 

res  angusta  domi,  sed  Bomae  durior  illis  165 

conatus,  magno  hospitium  miserabile,  magno 

servorum  ventres  et  frugi  coenula  magno. 

fictiKbus  coenare  pudet,  quod  turpe  negavit 

translatus  subito  ad  Marsos  mensamque  Sabellam 

contentusque  illic  veneto  duroque  cucullo.  170 

17a  evluUo  (Ruperti). 

of  the  knights,  whose  property  does  not  satisfy  the  law,  and  let 
there  sit  here  * — ^the  sons  of  pimps,  in  whatever  brothel  bom  ; 
here  let  the  son  of  the  sleek  crier  applaud  among  the  gladiator's 
dandy  youths  and  the  youths  of  the  trainer.  Such  was  the 
fancy  of  idle  Otho,  who  made  the  distmction  between  us. 
Who  is  acceptable  here  as  a  son-m-law  whose  means  are  inferior, 
and  who  is  unequal  to  furnishing  a  trousseau  for  the  young 
lady?  What  poor  man  is  put  down  for  a  legacy?  When  is 
he  called  into  counsel  even  by  the  aediles  1  The  poor  among 
the  Bomans  ought  long  ago  to  have  emigrated  in  a  body.  Kot 
easily  do  those  emerge  from  obscurity  whose  noble  qualities  are 
cramped  by  domestic  poverty :  but  at  Bome  the  attempt  is  still 
harder  for  them ;  a  great  price  muet  he  paid  for  a  wretched 
lodging,  a  great  price  for  slaves'  keep,  a  great  price  for  a  modest 
httle  dinner.  A  man  is  ashamed  to  dine  off  earthenware,  which 
he  would  not  think  discreditable  if  he  were  suddenly  transported 
to  the  Marsians  and  a  Sabine  repast,  and  contented  there  with 
wearing  a  seargreen  and  thick  capote. 
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Pars  magna  Italiae  est,  si  verum  admittimus,  in  qua 
nemo  togam  sumit  nisi  mortuus.    ipsa  dierum 
festonim  herboso  colitur  si  quando  theatre 
maiestas,  tandemqne  redit  ad  pulpita  notum 
exodium,  cum  personae  pallentis  hiatum  175 

in  gremio  matris  fonnidat  rusticus  infans, 
aequales  habitus  illic  similesque  videbis 
orchestram  et  populum,  clari  velamen  honoris 
sufficiunt  tunicae  summis  aedilibus  albae. 
hie  ultra  vires  habitus  nitor,  hie  aliquid  plus  180 

quam  satis  est  interdum  aliena  sumitur  area, 
commune  id  vitium  est,  hie  vivimus  ambitiosa 
paupertate  omnes.    quid  te  moror  ?  omnia  Bomae 
cum  pretio.    quid  das,  ut  Cossum  aliquando  salutes, 
ut  te  respiciat  clause  Veiento  labello  ?  185 

ille  metit  barbam,  crinem  hie  deponit  amati, 
plena  domus  libis  venalibus.     accipe  et  istud 

177.  nmileinqTie. 

There  is  a  great  part  of  Italy,  if  we  accept  the  truth,  in  which 
no  one  wears  a  toga  but  the  dead.  Whenever  even  the  majesty 
of  festive  days  is  celebrated  in  a  grassy  theatre,  and  at  length 
the  well-known  interlude  reappears  on  the  stage,  when  the 
rustic  infant  in  its  mother's  lap  is  frightened  at  the  gaping  of 
the  ghastly  mask,  there  you  will  see  an  equality  in  diess, 
the  orchestra-stalls  and  the  people  alike ;  and,  as  the  garb  of 
their  high  office,  white  tunics  are  sufficient  for  the  highest 
aediles.  Here  splendour  of  dress  is  carried  beyond  people's 
means;  here  something  more  than  is  enough  is  occasionally 
taken  out  of  another  man's  strong-box.  This  vice  is  common 
tou8  aU;  here  all  of  us  live  in  a  state  of  pretentious  poverty. 
Why  detain  you  further?  In  Rome,  everything  costs  a  price. 
What/<9e  do  you  give  to  be  able  to  pay  your  respects  sometimes 
to  Cossus?  for  Veiento  to  bestow  a  look  on  you,  without 
opening  his  lips  ?  One  patron  shaves  the  beard,  another  cuts 
off  the  hair  of  a  favourite ;  the  house  is  full  of  cakes  for  sale. 
Take  this  and  let  it  stir  up  your  bile ;  we  clients  are  obliged  to 
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fennentam  tibi  babe :  praestare  tributa  clientes 
cogimur  et  cultis  ajigere  peculia  servis. 

Quis  timet  aut  timmt  gelida  Praeneste  ruinam,         190 
aut  positis  nemorosa  inter  iuga  Volsiniis,  aut 
simplicibus  Gabiis,  aut  proni  Tiburis  arce  ? 
nos  urbem  colimus  tenui  tibicine  fultam 
magna  parte  sui ;  nam  sic  labentibus  obstat 
villicus,  et  veteris  rimae  cum  texit  hiatum,  19s 

secures  pendente  iubet  dormire  ruina. 
yivendum  est  illic,  ubi  nulla  incendia,  nuUi 
nocte  metus.     iam  poscit  aquam,  iam  frivola  transfert 
TTcalegon,  tabulata  tibi  iam  tertia  fumant, 
tu  nescis ;  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imis,  aoo 

ultimus  ardebit,  quem  tegula  sola  tuetur 
a  pluvia,  molles  ubi  reddunt  ova  columbae. 
lectus  erat  Codro  Procula  minor,  urceoli  sex, 
omamentom  abaci,  nee  non  et  parvulus  infra 

195.  oontexit. 

pay  tribute  and  to  increase  the  perquisites  of  tJbeae  dandified 
slaves. 

Who  fears,  or  ever  has  feared,  the  falling  of  a  house  at  cool 
Pteeneste,  or  at  Yolsinii  seated  among  the  wooded  hills,  or 
at  primitive  Gabii,  or  on  the  heights  of  sloping  Tibur  1  We 
inhabit  a  city  propped  up  to  a  great  extent  by  thin  buttresses ; 
for  in  this  way  the  steward  prevents  the  houses  from  falling ; 
and  when  he  has  plastered  over  the  gaping  of  an  old  crack,  he 
bids  us  deep  secure,  with  ruin  overhanging  us.  The  place  to 
live  in  is  where  there  are  no  fires,  no  nocturnal  alarms.  Already 
Ucalegon  is  calling  for  water,  already  he  is  removing  his  chattels, 
already  your  third  story  is  smoking :  you  yourself  know  nothing 
about  it ;  for  if  the  alarm  begins  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
he  will  be  the  last  to  burn  whom  the  tiling  alone  protects  from 
the  raio,  where  the  soft  doves  lay  their  eggs.  Codrus  had  a 
couch  too  small  for  his  Procula,  six  little  jugs,  the  ornament  of 
his  sideboard,  and  a  tiny  drinking-cup  beneath  it  into  the 
bargain,  and  2k  figure  of  Chiron  reclining  under  the  same  marble : 

VOLb  I.  0 
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cantharas  et  recubans  sub  eodem  marmore  Chiron,        205 

iamque  vetus  Graecos  servabat  cista  libellos, 

et  divina  opici  rodebant  canuina  mures. 

nil  habuit  Codrus,  quis  enim  negat  ?  et  tamen  illud 

perdidit  infelix  totum  nihil ;  ultimus  autem 

aerunmae  est  cumulus,  quod  nudum  et  frusta  rogantem    210 

nemo  cibo,  nemo  hospitio  tectoque  iuvabit. 

si  magna  Asturici  cecidit  domus,  horrida  mater, 

puUati  proceres,  differt  vadimonia  praetor ; 

tunc  gemimus  casus  urbis,  tunc  odimus  ignem. 

ardet  adhuc,  et  iam  accurrit  qui  marmora  donet,  215 

conf erat  impensas ;  hie  nuda  et  Candida  signa, 

hie  aliquid  praeclarum  Euphranoris  et  Polycleti, 

haec  Asianorum  Vetera  omamenta  deorum, 

hie  libros  dabit  et  forulos  mediamque  Minervam, 

hie  medium  argenti :  meliora  ac  plura  reponit  220 

Persicus  orborum  lautissimus  et  merito  iam 

suspectus,  tamquam  ipse  suas  incenderit  aedes. 

9x4.  geminiu.  215.  ooourrit.  218.  Phaecasianonun. 

a  chest,  old  by  this  time,  contained  some  Greek  books,  and 
barbarians  of  mice  leere  gnawing  the  divine  poems.  Codras 
had  nothing:  who  indeed  denies  this?  and  yet  the  wretched 
man  lost  all  that  nothing :  but  the  crowning  point  of  his  misery 
is,  that  though  naked  and  begging  for  broken  scraps,  no  one 
will  help  him  with  food,  no  one  with  shelter  or  a  rool  If  the 
great  house  of  Asturicus  has  been  destroyed,  toe  have  the  matrons 
dishevelled,  the  nobles  in  mourning,  the  praetor  adjourns  his 
court ;  then  we  groan  over  the  accidents  of  the  town,  then  we 
detest  fire.  The  fire  is  still  burning,  and  already  some  one 
runs  up  to  make  a  present  of  marbles,  and  share  in  the  expenses 
0/  rebuilding.  One  will  contribute  nude  and  white  statues, 
another  some  masterpiece  of  Euphranor  or  Polycletus ;  some 
lady  will  give  antique  ornaments  of  Asiatic  gods,  another  man 
books  and  bookcases  and  a  bust  of  Minerva,  another  a  bushel 
of  silver:  Persicus  replaces  tDhat  is  lost  by  choicer  and  more* 
numerous  objects,  most  sumptuous  of  childless  men,  and  sos- 
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si  potes  avelli  circensibus,  optima  Sorae 

aut  Fabrateriae  domus  ant  Frusinone  paratur, 

quanti  nunc  tenebras  unum  conducis  in  annum.  225 

hortulus  hie,  puteusque  brevis  nee  reste  movendus 

in  tenues  plantas  facili  diffunditur  haustu. 

vive  bidentis  amans  et  culti  villicus  horti, 

unde  epulum  possis.  centum  dare  Pythagoreis : 

est  aliquid,  quocumque  loeo,  quocumque  reeessu  230 

unius  sese  dominum  fecisse  lacertae. 

Plurimus  hie  aeger  moritur  vigilando ;  sed  ipsum 
languorem  peperit  cibus  imperfectus  et  haerens 
ardenti  stomacho ;  nam  quae  meritoria  somnum 
admittunt  ?  magnis  opibus  dormitu^r  in  urbe ;  235 

inde  caput  morbi ;  redarum  transitus  areto 
vicorum  in  flexu  et  stantis  convieia  mandrae 
eripient  somnum  Druso  vitulisque  marinis. 

232.  illam.  238.  eripiunt. 

pected  with  reason  of  having  himself  set  fire  to  his  own  house. 
If  you  aie  capable  of  being  torn  away  from  the  games  of  the 
Circus,  an  excellent  house  can  be  procured  at  Sora,  or  Fabra- 
teria,  or  Frusino,  for  the  same  price  at  which  you  now  hire  a 
dark  hole  for  a  single  year.  There  you  Jiave  a  little  garden, 
and  a  shallow  well,  that  (iocs  not  require  to  be  worked  with 
a  rope,  irrigates  your  tender  plants  with  easy  draught  Live 
enamoured  of  your  hoe,  and  the  overseer  of  your  own  trim 
garden,  from  which  you  could  furnish  a  banquet  for  a  hundred 
Pythagoreans.  It  is  something,  in  whatever  place,  in  what- 
ever retreat,  to  have  made  one's  self  owner  of  a  single  lizard 

Many  a  sick  man  dies  here  from  want  of  sleep,  the  indispo- 
sition itself  having  been  produced  by  food  undigested,  and 
clinging  to  the  fevered  stomach  For  what  hired  lodgings  allow 
of  sleep?  Bich  men  cUone  can  sleep  in  the  city.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  disease.  The  passage  of  carriages  in  the  narrow 
windings  of  the  streets,  and  the  abuse  of  the  drovers  from  the 
herds  brought  to  a  stand,  would  rob  of  sleep  even  Drusus  and 
sea-calves. 
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Si  vocat  officium,  turba  cedente  vehetur 
dives  et  ingenti  curret  super  ora  Libumo  240 

atque  obiter  leget  aut  scribet  vel  dormiet  intus, 
namque  facit  somnum  clausa  lectica  fenestra, 
ante  tamen  veniet ;  nobis  properantibns  obstat 
unda  prior,  magno  populus  premit  agmine  lumbos 
qui  sequitur^  ferit  hie  cubito,  ferit  assere  duro  245 

alter,  at  hie  tignum  capiti  incutit,  ille  metretam ; 
pinguia  crura  luto,  planta  mox  undique  magna 
calcor,  et  in  digito  clavus  mihi  militis  haeret. 

Nonne  vides,  quanto  celebretiir  sportula  fumo  ? 
centum  convivae,  sequitur  sua  quemque  culina.  250 

Corbulo  vix  ferret  tot  vasa  ingentia,  tot  res 
impositas  capiti,  quot  recto  vertice  portat 
servulus  infelix  et  cursu  ventilat  ignem. 
scinduntur  tunicae  sartae  modo,  longa  coruscat 

246.  lignum. 

If  a  complimentary  attendance  calls  him,  the  rich  man  will 
be  carried  through  the  yielding  crowd,  and  will  speed  over  their 
heads  on  his  huge  Libumian  hearers^  and  will  read  on  his  way, 
or  write,  or  even  sleep  inside ;  for  a  litter  with  closed  windows 
is  productive  of  sleep.  Yet  he  will  arrive  before  us :  we,  in  our 
hurry,  are  impeded  by  the  wave  in  front,  whUe  the  multitude 
which  follows  us  presses  on  our  loins  in  dense  array;  one  strikes 
me  with  his  elbow,  another  with  a  hard  pole,  one  knocks  a 
beam  against  my  head,  another  a  wine-jar.  My  legs  are  sticky 
with  mud ;  before  long  I  am  trodden  on  upon  all  sides  by  large 
feet,  and  the  hobnails  of  a  soldier  stick  into  my  toe. 

Do  you  not  see  with  how  great  an  accompaniment  of  smoke 
the  Sportula  is  frequented  1  A  hundred  guests:  every  one  is 
followed  by  his  own  portable  kitchen.  Corbulo  could  scarcely 
bear  so  many  huge  vessels,  so  many  things  placed  on  his  head, 
as  the  unfortunate  little  slave  carries  with  upright  summit,  while 
he  fans  the  fire  by  his  rapid  motion.  Tunics  that  have  only 
just  been  patched  are  torn ;  the  long  fir-trunk  vibrates  in  the 
approaching  waggon,  and  other  carts  convey  the  pine-tree ;  they 
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sarraco  veniente  abies,  atque  altera  pinum  255 

plaustra  vehTint,  nutant  alte  populoque  minantur. 

nam  si  procubuit  qui  saxa  ligiistica  portat 

axis  et  eversum  fudit  super  agmina  montem, 

quid  superest  de  corporibus  ?  quis  membra,  quis  ossa 

invenit  ?  obtritum  vulgi  pent  omne  cadaver  260 

more  animae.     domus  interea  secura  patellas 

iam  lavat  et  bucca  fociilum  excitat  et  sonat  unctis 

striglibus  et  pleno  componit  lintea  gutto. 

haec  inter  pueros  varie  properantur,  at  ille 

iam  sedet  in  ripa  tetrumque  novicius  horret  265 

porthmea,  nee  sperat  coenosi  gurgitis  alnum 

infelix,  nee  habet  quem  porrigat  ore  trientem. 

Sespice  nunc  alia  ac  diversa  pericula  noctis, 
quod  spatium  tectis  sublimibus,  unde  cerebrum 
testa  ferit,  quoties  rimosa  et  curta  fenestris  270 

vasa  cadunt ;  quanto  percussum  pondere  signent 

256.  altae.  361.  morte. 

oscillate  on  high,  and  threaten  the  people ;  for  if  the  vehicle 
"which  cairies  Ligurian  stone  blocks  has  once  upset,  and  poured 
its  overturned  mountain-load  upon  the  troops  of  passers-bt/y  what 
will  remain  of  their  bodies  ?  who  will  find  their  limbs,  who  their 
bones  1  All  the  carcases  of  the  vulgar,  crushed  to  atoms,  will 
perish  like  a  breath.  The  unsuspecting  household,  in  the  mean- 
while, are  by  this  time  washing  the  dishes,  and  blowing  up  the 
fire  with  their  mouths,  and  resounding  with  the  oiled  scrapers, 
and  arranging  the  towels,  with  the  fuU  oil-flask.  These  are  the 
bustling  occupations  of  the  slaves,  in  their  various  ways :  but 
he  {t?ie  victim)  is  already  seated  on  the  banks  of  tJie  StyXy  and, 
novice  as  he  is,  dreads  the  grim  ferryman,  nor  does  he  hope  for 
the  boat  to  make  the  passage  of  the  muddy  abyss,  nor  has  he  a 
triens  in  his  mouth  to  offer,  as  a  fee. 

Observe  now  the  different  and  distinct  dangers  of  the  night ; 
what  a  height  it  is  to  the  lofty  house-tops,  from  which  a  potsherd 
strikes  your  pate  as  often  as  cracked  and  broken  utensils  fall 
from  the  windows ;  with  what  »  weight  they  dint  and  damage 
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et  laedant  silicem.     possis  ignavus  haberi 

et  subiti  casus  improyidas,  ad  coenam  si 

intestatus  eas :  adeo  tot  fata,  quot  ilia 

nocte  patent  vigiles  te  praetereunte  fenestrae.  975 

ergo  optes  votumque  feras  miserabile  tecum, 

ut  sint  contentae  patulas  defundere  pelves. 

ebrius  ac  petulans,  qui  nullum  forte  cecidit, 

dat  poenas,  noctem  patitur  lugentis  amicum 

Pelidae,  cubat  in  faciem,  mox  deinde  supinus.  380 

ergo  non  aliter  poterit  dormire  ?  quibusdam 

somnum  rixa  facit ;  sed  quamvis  improbus  annis 

atque  mero  fervens,  cavet  hunc,  quem  coccina  laena 

vitari  iubet  et  comitum  longissimus  ordo, 

multum  praeterea  flammarum  et  aenea  lampas.  285 

me,  quem  luna  solet  deducere  vel  breve  lumen 

candelae,  cuius  dispenso  et  tempero  filum, 

contemnit.     miserae  cognosce  prooemia  rixae, 

277.  diffuDdere,  effandere. 

the  ^nirpavemefit  when  they  strike  it.  You  may  well  be 
accounted  remiss  and  improvident  about  a  sudden  accident,  if 
you  go  out  to  supper  without  having  made  a  wilL  Just  so 
many  fatal  chances  there  are,  as  there  are  wakeful  windows  open 
on  thd  night  when  you  are  passing  by.  Hope  then,  and  bear 
this  pitiable  prayer  about  with  you,  that  they  may  be  content 
to  empty  out  flat-pans  over  you.  The  drunken  and  insolent 
fellow,  who  has  not  chanced  to  pummel  anybody,  suffers  tortures; 
he  undergoes  a  night  like  that  of  Achilles  mourning  for  his 
friend ;  he  lies  first  on  his  face,  and  directly  afterwards  on  his 
back.  Won't  he  then  be  able  to  sleep  otherwise  ?  No  ;  it  is  a 
quarrel  that  makes  some  people  sleep :  but  though  wanton  from 
his  years  and  heated  with  wine,  he  keeps  clear  of  him  whom 
the  scarlet  doak  and  the  very  long  train  of  attendants,  and 
moreover  the  multitude  of  torches  and  the  bronzed  candelabrum, 
point  out  as  one  to  be  avoided :  me,  whom  the  moon  is  wont  to 
escort  home,  or  the  brief  light  of  a  candle,  whose  wick  I  regu- 
late and  husband,  he  despises.     Mark  the  preliminaries  of  the 
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si  nza  est,  ubi  tu  pulsas,  ego  vapulo  tantum. 

Stat  contra  starique  iubet.    parere  necesse  est,  290 

nam  quid  agas,  cnm  te  furiosus  cogat  et  idem 

fortior  ?  '  unde  venis  ? '  exclamat '  cuius  aceto, 

cuius  conche  tumes  ?  quis  tecum  sectile  porrum 

sutop  et  elixi  vervecis  labra  comedit  ? 

nil  mihi  respondes  ?  aut  die,  aut  accipe  calcem !  295 

ede,  ubi  consistas !  in  qua  te  quaero  proseucha  ? ' 

dicere  si  tentes  aliquid  tacitusve  recedas, 

tantumdem  est,  feriunt  pariter,  vadimonia  delude 

irati  faciunt     libertas  pauperis  haec  est : 

pulsatus  rogat  et  pugnis  condsus  adorat,  300 

ut  liceat  paucis  cum  dentibus  inde  revertl 

nee  tamen  haec  tantum  metuas,  nam  qui  spoliet  te 

non  deerit,  clausis  domibus,  postquam  omnis  ubique 

fixa  catenatae  siluit  compago  tabemae ; 

interdum  et  ferro  subitus  grassator  agit  rem,  305 

wretched  brawl,  if  brawl  it  be,  where  you  strike  and  I  am 
beaten  only.  He  stands  facing  you,  and  orders  you  to  stand ; 
you  must  needs  obey,  for  what  are  you  to  do  when  a  madman 
forces  you,  and  he  too  stronger  than  yourself?  'Whence  do 
you  come?'  he  ezclaima  'With  whose  vinegar,  with  whose 
beans  are  you  gorged  ?  What  cobbler  has  been  devouring  with 
you  cut  leeks  or  sodden  sheep's-head?  Do  you  answer  me 
nothing?  Speak  or  be  kicked!  Tell  me  where  you  take  up 
your  begging-stand :  in  what  synagogue  am  I  to  look  for  you  ? ' 
It  is  all  one  whether  you  try  to  say  anything,  or  draw  back  in 
silence ;  they  beat  you  just  the  same ;  then,  a8  if  in  &  passion, 
they  are  for  making  you  give  bail  This  is  the  liberty  of  a  poor 
man ;  after  being  beaten,  he  prays,  and  after  being  thrashed 
with  fisty-cuffs,  he  entreats,  to  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
scene  with  a  few  teeth  left  him.  Nor  yet  are  such  things  all 
you  have  to  fear :  for  there  will  not  be  wanting  he  who  will 
plunder  you  after  the  houses  are  closed,  and  in  aU  directions  the 
fastenings  of  the  chained-up  shops  are  fixed  and  at  rest  Some- 
times, too,  the  swift  footpad  plies  his  business  with  the  steel,  as 
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armato  quoties  tutae  custode  tenentur 

et  Fomptina  palus  et  Gallinaria  pinus ; 

sic  inde  hue  omnes  tamquam  ad  vivaria  currunt 

qua  fomace  graves,  qua  non  iucude,  catenae  ? 

maiimus  in  vinclis  ferri  modus,  ut  timeas,  ne  3^0 

vomer  deficiat,  ne  marrae  et  sarcula  desint 

felices  proavorum  atavos,  felicia  dicas 

secula,  quae  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribunis 

viderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Bomam. 

His  alias  poteram  et  plures  subnectere  causas,  3^5 

sed  iumenta  vocant,  et  sol  inclinat,  eundum  est ; 
nam  mihi  commota  iamdudum  mulio  virga 
annuit     ergo  vale  nostri  memor,  et  quoties  te 
Eoma  tuo  refici  properantem  reddet  Aquino, 
me  quoque  ad  Helvinam  Cererem  vestramque  Dianam    3«> 
convelle  a  Gumis ;  satirarum  ego^  ni  pudet  illas, 
adiutor  gelidos  veniam  caligatus  in  agros." 

321.  converte.  322.  auditor. 

often  as  the  Pomptine  marshes  and  the  Gallinarian  forest  are 
kept  safe  by  an  armed  guard :  all  these  fellows  run  from  there 
to  this  place  just  as  to  a  game-preserve.  What  forge  is  there, 
what  anvil,  on  which  chains  are  not  lying  heavy  ?  The  greatest 
proportion  of  iron  is  tised  in  making  fetters,  so  that  one  may 
well  fear  that  ploughs  will  fail,  that  mattocks  and  hoes  will  run 
short  Happy  our  remote  ancestors !  happy  one  may  call  the 
ages  which  of  yore,  under  kings  and  tribunes,  beheld  Bome 
contented  with  a  single  prison. 

To  these  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  add  other  and  many 
reasons ;  but  my  steeds  summon  me,  and  the  sun  is  declining. 
I  must  be  off.  For  the  muleteer  has  been  signalling  to  me  for 
some  time  by  a  movement  of  his  whip.  Good-bye,  then,  and 
remember  me,  and  as  often  as  Bome  shall  restore  you,  eager  to 
recruit  ybureelf,  to  your  favourite  Aquinum,  do  you  tear  me 
away  too  from  Cumae  to  Helvine  Ceres  and  your  Diana.  I  will 
come,  in  my  hobntdled  shoes,  to  that  cool  country  to  assist  you 
in  your  Satires,  if  they  be  not  ashamed^ my  aid,** 
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SATIRA   IV. 

ECCE  iterum  Crispinus,  et  est  mihi  saepe  vocandus 
ad  partes,  monstrum  nulla  virtute  redemptum 
a  vitiis,  aegrae  solaque  libidine  fortes 
deliciae ;  viduas  tantum  aspematur  adulter. 
quid  refert  igitur,  quantis  lumen  ta  fatiget 
porticibus,  quanta  nemorum  vectetur  in  umbra, 
iugera  quot  vicina  foro,  quas  emerit  aedes  ? 
nemo  mains  felix,  minime  corruptor  et  idem 
incestus,  cum  quo  nuper  vittata  iacebat 
sanguine  adhuc  vivo  terram  subitura  sacerdos. 
sed  nunc  de  factis  levioribus ;  et  tamen  alter 
si  fecisset  idem,  caderet  sub  iudice  morum. 
nam  quod  turpe  bonis,  Titio  Seioque,  decebat 
Crispinum ;  quid  agas,  cum  dira  et  foedior  omni 

3.  aeger  ;  fortis.  4.  delioias ;  viduae ;  spematur. 

9.  Titiata. 


SATIRE  IV. 

What,  Crispinus  again !  and  I  shall  often  have  to  sommon  him 
to  play  his  part ;  a  monster  redeemed  by  no  one  virtue  from  his 
vices ;  a  minion,  feeble  in  cUl  eUe,  and  strong  in  his  lusts  alone. 
It  is  only  single  women  that  this  adulterer  turns  np  his  nose  at 
What  matters  it  then  in  what  vast  colonnades  he  wearies  his 
steeds,  in  what  vast  shade  of  groves  he  is  carried,  how  many 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forum,  what  houses  he  has 
bought  1  No  bad  man  is  happy,  least  of  all  a  seducer  who  is  at 
the  same  time  incestuous,  with  whom  not  long  ago  there  lay  a 
filleted  priestess,  destined  to  be  put  tmder  the  ground  with  her 
life-blood  stiU  warm.  But  now  of  lighter  deeds:  and  yet 
another,  if  he  had  done  the  same,  would  have  been  condemned 
by  our  censor.  For  what  would  be  disgraceful  for  good  men, 
for  Titius  and  Seius,  was  becoming  to  Crispinus.    What  are  you 
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crimine  persona  est  ?  mullum  sex  millibus  emit,  15 

aequantem  sane  paribus  sestertia  libris, 

ut  perhibent  qui  de  magnis  maiora  loquuntur. 

consilium  laudo  artificis,  si  munere  tanto 

praecipuam  in  tabulis  ceram  sems  abstulit  orbi ; 

est  ratio  ulterior,  magnae  si  misit  amicae,  20 

quae  vehitur  clauso  latis  specularibus  antro. 

nil  tale  exspectes,  emit  sibi.     multa  videmus, 

quae  miser  et  frugi  non  fecit  Apicius.     hoc  tu 

succinctus  patria  quondam,  Crispine,  papyro, 

hoc  pretio  squamae !  potuit  fortasse  minoris  25 

piscator,  quam  piscis,  emi ;  provincia  tanti 

vendit  agros,  sed  maiores  Appulia  vendit. 

Quales  tunc  epulas  ipsum  glutisse  putemus 
induperatorem,  cum  tot  sestertia  partem 
exiguam  et  modicae  sumptam  de  margine  coenae  30 

28.  none ;  ptitamxis. 

to  do  when  the  person  himself  is  more  loathsome  and  more  foul 
than  any  accusation  can  represent  htm  f  He  bought  a  mullet 
for  six  thousand  sesterces,  equalling,  forsooth,  the  sestertia  by  as 
many  pounds  in  weight,  as  they  relate,  who,  about  big  things, 
talk  still  bigger.  I  praise  the  design  of  the  contriver,  if  by  a 
present  of  such  value  he  [carried  off  the  principal  place  in  the 
will  of  some  chUdless  old  ,man.  There  is  a  further  way  of 
accounting  for  it,  if  he  sent  it  to  some  mistress  of  rank  who  is 
carried  about  in  her  closed-up  den,  with  its  broad  windows. 
Don't  anticipate  anything  of  the  kind ;  he  bought  it  for  him- 
self. We  see  many  things  such  as  Apicius,  poor  fragal  man, 
never  did.  Did  you  do  this,  Crispinus,  when  girt  about  in  days 
of  yore  with  the  papyrus  of  your  country  ?  Were  fish  scales 
sold  at  this  price  ?  The  fisherman  himself  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  bought  for  less  than  your  fish.  The  provinces  sell  estates 
for  this  sum ;  and  Apulia  still  larger  ones. 

What  sort  of  banquets  must  we  suppose  the  Emperor  himself 
to  have  gorged  at  that  time,  when  so  many  sestertia,  representing 
but  a  small  portion,  and  one  taken  from  among  the  side-dishes 
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purpureas  magni  ructarit  scurra  Palati, 

iam  princeps  equitum,  magna  qui  voce  solebat 

vendere  municipes  fracta  de  merce  siluros ! 

incipe  Calliope !  licet  et  considere ;  non  est 

cantandum,  res  vera  agitur.     narrate  puellae  35 

Pierides ;  prosit  mihi  vos  dixisse  puellas ! 

Cum  iam  semianimum  laceraret  Flavius  orbem 
ultimus,  et  calvo  serviret  Eoma  Neroni, 
incidit  Adriaci  spatium  admirabile  rhombi 
ante  domum  Veneris,  quam  Dorica  sustinet  Ancon,         40 
implevitque  sinus ;  nee  enim  minor  haeserat  illis, 
quos  operit  glacies  Maeotica,  ruptaque  tandem 
solibus  eflfundit  torpentis  ad  ostia  Ponti, 
desidia  tardos  et  longo  frigore  pingues. 
destinat  hoc  monstrura  cymbae  Unique  magister  as 

pontifici  summo.     quis  enim  proponere  talem 
aut  emere  auderet,  cum  plena  et  litora  multo 

33.     pftOtA,  factft,  frietn,  Pharia.  43.  effudit. 

of  an  ordinary  dinner,  were  belched  forth  by  this  purple-clad 
buffoon  of  the  great  palace,  now  at  the  head  of  the  knights,  but 
who  used  with  loud  voice  to  sell  his  compatriot  shad-fish,  part 
of  his  damaged  wares  !  Begin  Calliope ;  you  may  sit  down 
too ;  it  is  not  a  case  for  singing ;  we  are  dealing  with  a  real 
occurrence.  Karrate,  maiden  Pierides;  and  may  I  have  the 
benefit  of  having  called  you  "  maidens." 

While  the  last  of  the  Flavii  was  mangling  the  world,  half 
dead  by  this  time,  and  Rome  was  in  slavery  to  a  bald  Nero,  a 
wonderful-sized  Adriatic  turbot  f eU  into  the  net  before  the  temple 
of  Venus  which  Doric  Ancon  supporU,  and  filled  its  folds ;  nor, 
indeed,  when  it  stuck  there,  was  it  smaller  than  those  which  the 
ice  of  the  Maeotis  encloses,  and  which,  when  it  is  at  length 
broken  up  by  the  sun's  rays,  it  pours  forth  to  the  outlets  of  the 
sluggish  Euxine,  heavy  from  rest,  and  fat  from  the  long  cold. 
This  prodigy  the  owner  of  the  boat  and  net  destines  for  the 
chief  pontiff.  For  who  would  dare  set  up  for  sale  or  buy  such 
a  fish,  when  even  the  shores  were  full  of  a  crowd  of  informers  ? 
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delatore  forent  ?  dispersi  protinus  algae 

inquisitores  agerent  cum  remige  nudo, 

non  dubitaturi  fugitivum  dicere  piscem  50 

depastumque  diu  vivaria  Cacsaris,  inde 

elapsum  veterem  ad  dominum  debere  reverbL 

si  quid  Palf urio,  si  credimus  Armillato, 

quidquid  conspicuum  pulchrumque  est  aequore  toto, 

res  fisci  est,  ubicumque  natat ;  donabitur  ergo,  ss 

ne  pereat.    iam  letifero  cedente  pruinis 

autumno,  iam  quartanam  sperantibus  aegris, 

stridebat  deformis  hiems  praedamque  recentem 

servabat ;  tamen  hie  properat,  velut  urgeat  auster. 

utque  lacus  suberant,  ubi  quamquam  diruta  servat         60 

ignem  Troianum  et  Vestam  colit  Alba  minorem, 

obstitit  intranti  miratrix  turba  parumper ; 

ut  cessit,  facili  patuerunt  cardine  valvae, 

exclusi  spectant  admissa  opsonia  patres. 

itur  ad  Atriden.     tum  Picens  "  accipe,"  dixit,  65 

64.  exspeotant. 

These  inspectors  of  seaweed,  dispersed  about^  would  forthwith 
have  called  the  helpless  boatman  to  accoxmt,  and  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  declare  the  fish  a  stray,  and  one  that  had  long  been 
fed  in  the  preserves  of  Caesar,  and,  that  having  escaped  thence, 
it  ought  to  return  to  its  old  master.  If  we  give  any  credence 
to  Palf  urius  or  Armillatus,  whatever  is  remarkable  or  fine  in  the 
whole  sea  is  the  property  of  the  privy-purse,  wherever  it  swims. 
It  must  be  made  a  present  of,  therefore,  lest  it  be  wasted.  With 
deadly  autumn  already  giving  place  to  the  hoar-frosts,  and  sick 
people  already  hoping  for  the  qaartan,  grim  winter  was  raging 
and  preserving  the  recent  capture ;  yet  our  man  hurries  on  as  if 
the  south  wind  impelled  him ;  and  when  the  lakes  were  near  at 
hand,  where  Alba,  although  in  ruins,  still  preserves  the  Trojan 
fire  and  worships  the  lesser  Vesta,  the  wondering  crowd  pre- 
vented his  entrance  for  a  short  time.  As  it  gave  way,  the  folding, 
doors  opened  with  ready  hinge.  The  senators,  shut  out,  behold 
the  dainty  admitted.    He  makes  his  way  to  Atrides.    Then  says 
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"  privatis  maiora  focis,  genialis  agatur 

iste  dies,  prox>eTa  stomachum  laxare  saginis 

et  tua  servatum  coosume  in  secula  rhombum. 

ipse  capi  voluit."     quid  ai)ertius  ?  et  tamen  illi 

surgebant  cristae ;  nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se  70 

non  possit,  cum  laudatur  dis  aequa  potestas. 

sed  de'erat  pisci  patinae  mensura.     vocantur 

ergo  in  consilium  proceres,  quos  oderat  ille, 

in  quorum  facie  miserae  magnaeque  sedebat 

pallor  amicitiae.     primus,  clamante  Libumo,  75 

"  currite,  iam  sedit ! "  rapta  properabat  aboUa 

Pegasus,  attonitae  positus  modo  villicus  urbi. 

anne  aUud  tunc  praefecti  ?  quorum  optimus  atque 

interpres  legum  sanctissimus,  omnia  quamquam 

temporibus  diris  tractanda  putabat  inermi  80 

iustitia.    venit  et  Crispi  iucunda  senectus, 

cuius  erant  mores  qualis  facundia,  mite 

the  Piceniaa,  '^  Accept  what  is  too  great  for  a  private  kitchen ; 
let  this  day  be  devoted  to  your  genius ;  hasten  to  distend  your 
stomach  with  good  things,  and  consume  a  turbot  reserved  for 
your  epoch.  The  fish  got  himself  caught  of  his  own  accord." 
What  could  be  more  glaring  ?  And  yet  his  (tTie  Emperor^ s)  crest 
was  rising.  *  There  is  nothing  which  power  is  not  able  to  believe 
of  itself  when  it  is  extolled  as  being  equal  to  the  gods.  But 
there  was  wanting  a  dish  to  the  measure  of  the  fish.  So 
the  chiefs  are  called  into  counsel,  whom  he  hated,  on  whose 
faces  sat  the  pallor  of  a  wretched,  exalted  friendship.  First 
of  all,  at  the  cry  of  the  Libumian  slave,  '*  Make  haste ;  he  is 
already  seated ! "  there  hurried  along,  snatching  up  his  cloak, 
P^asus,  who  had  recently  been  set  as  bailiff  over  the  awestruck 
city — ^were  the  Praef ects  anything  else  at  that  period  ?  of  whom 
he  was  the  best  and  the  most  righteous  interpreter  of  the  laws, 
although,  in  mch  dreadful  times,  he  thought  everything  was  to 
be  admimstered  by  justice  unarmed.  There  came,  too,  pleasant 
old  Crispus,  whose  moral  character  was  of  the  same  kind  as  his 
eloquence,  a  gentle  nature.    Who  coxdd  have  been  a  more  useful 
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maria  ac  terras  populosque  regeuti 
quia  comes  utilior,  si  clade  et  peste  sub  ilia 
saevitiam  damnare  et  honestum  afferre  liceret  85 

consilium  ?     sed  quid  violentius  aure  tyranni, 
cum  quo  de  pluviis  aut  aestibus  aut  nimboso 
vere  locuturi  fatum  peudebat  amici  ? 
ille  igitur  numquam  direxit  brachia  contra 
torrentem,  nee  civis  erat,  qui  libera  posset  90 

verba  animi  proferre  et  vitam  impendere  vero : 
sic  multas  hiemes  atque  octogesima  vidit 
solstitia,  his  armis  ilia  quoque  tutus  in  aula, 
proximus  eiusdem  properabat  Acilius  aevi 
cum  iuvene,  indigno  quem  mors  tarn  saeva  maneret        95 
et  domini  gladiis  tam  festinata ;  sed  olim 
prodigio  par  est  cum  nobilitate  senectus, 
unde  fit  ut  malim  fraterculus  esse  gigantis. 
profuit  ergo  nihil  misero,  quod  cominus  ursos 
figebat  Numidas  Albana  nudus  arena  100 

96.  jam  destinatA.  97.  in  nobilitate. 

minister  to  one  ruling  oyer  seas  and  lands  and  peoples,  if,  under 
that  scourge  and  pest,  he  had  been  allowed  to  condemn  his 
violence,  and  to  offer  honest  advice  ?  But  what  more  ruthless 
than  the  ear  of  a  tyrant,  with  whom  hung  suspended  the  fate 
of  a  friend,  about  to  talk  merdy  of  the  showers,  or  the  heats,  or 
the  rainy  spring  1  He,  then,  never  directed  his  arms  against  the 
torrent,  nor  was  he  a  citizen  who  could  give  utterance  to  the 
free  sentiments  of  his  soul,  and  stake  his  life  on  the  truth  In 
this  way  he  saw  many  winters  and  eighty  summers  j  with  such 
armour,  safe  even  in  that  .court  Next  to  him  hurried  Acilius, 
of  the  same  age,  with  a  young  man  who  did  not  deserve  that  a 
death  so  cruel  should  await  him,  and  one  so  prematurely  inflicted 
by  the  despot's  swords :  but  for  a  long  time  past,  old  age,  coupled 
with  nobility,  is  as  good  as  a  prodigy ;  whence  it  happens  that  I 
would  prefer  to  be  the  small  brother  of  a  giant  It  availed  the 
wretched  man  nothing,  then,  that  he  used  to  transfix  Numidian 
bears  in  hand-to-hand  fight,  a  naked  huntsman  on  the  arena  of 
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Venator,     quis  enim  iam  non  intelligat  artes 

patricias  ?  quis  priscuiu  illud  miratur  acumen, 

Brute,  tuum  ?  facile  est  barbato  imponere  regi. 

nee  melior  vultu,  quamvis  ignobilis,  ibat 

Bubrius,  offeusae  veteris  reus  atque  tacendae,  105 

et  tamen  improbior  satiram  scribente  cinaedo. 

Montani  quoque  venter  adest  abdomine  tardus, 

et  matutino  sudans  Crispinus  amomo, 

quantum  vix  redolent  duo  funera,  saevior  illo 

Pompeius  tenui  iugulos  aperire  susurro,  no 

et  qui  vulturibus  servabat  viscera  Dacis 

Fuscus,  marmorea  meditatus  proelia  villa, 

et  cum  mortifero  prudens  Yeiento  CatuUo, 

qui  numquam  visae  flagrabat  amore  puellae ; 

grande  et  conspicuum  nostro  quoque  tempore  monstrum,  115 

caecus  adulator  dirusque  a  ponte  satelles, 

dignus  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes 

blandaque  devexae  iactaret  basia  redae. 

loi.  intelligit.  102.  miretur. 

Alba.  For  who  by  this  time  does  not  understand  the  artifices 
of  the  patricians  ?  Who  marvels  at  that  old-world  craftiness  of 
yonrs,  Bnitus  ?  It  is  easy  to  impose  on  a  king  with  a  beard. 
Nor,  with  more  cheerful  looks,  though  not  one  of  the  nobility, 
went  Bubrius,  guilty  of  an  old  offence,  and  one  not  to  be  spoken 
of,  and  yet  more  impudent  than  the  pathic  satirist.  Fat-bellied 
Montanus  is  present,  too,  unwieldy  with  his  paunch ;  and  Cris- 
pinus, reeking  with  his  morning  perfume  to  a  degree  that  two 
funerals  would  hardly  smell  of ;  and  Pompeius,  stUl  more  ruth- 
less than  he  at  slitting  throats  by  a  gentle  whisper;  and  he 
who  was  preserving  his  entrails  for  the  Dacian  vultures,  Fuscus, 
who  had  studied  battles  in  his  marble  villa ;  and  wary  Yeiento, 
with  the  deadly  Catullus,  who  was  burning  with  lust  for  a  girl 
whom  he  could  not  see,  a  great  and  conspicuous  prodigy  even 
in  our  time,  a  blind  flatterer,  and  horrible  satellite  of  the  bridge 
hindy  worthy  to  beg  beside  the  vehicles  on  the  Arician  hUlj  and 
to  throw  sweet  kisses  to  the  carriage  on  its  way  down.    No  one 
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nemo  magis  rhombum  stupuit,  nam  plurima  dixit 

in  laevum  conversus,  at  illi  dextra  iacebat  120 

bellua.     sic  pugnas  Gilicis  laudabat  et  ictus 

et  pegma  et  pueros  inde  ad  velaria  raptos. 

non  cedit  Veiento,  sed  nt  fanaticus  oestro 

percussus  Bellona  tuo,  divinat  et  "  ingens 

omen  babes,"  inquit,  "  magni  clarique  triumphi  125 

regem  aliquem  capies,  aat  de  temone  Britanno 

excidet  Arviragus.     peregrina  est  bellua,  cernis 

erectas  in  terga  sudes  ? "  hoc  defuit  imum 

Fabricio,  patriam  ut  rhombi  memoraret  et  annos. 

"  quidnam  igitur  censes  ?  conciditur  ? "  "  absit  ab  illo   130 

dedecus  hoc ! "  Montanus  ait,  "  testa  alta  paretur, 

quae  tenui  muro  spatiosum  coUigat  orbem; 

debetur  magnus  patinae  subitusque  Prometheus. 

argillam  atque  rotam  citius  properate  !  sed  ex  hoc 

tempore  iam,  Caesar,  figuli  tua  castra  sequantur."  135 


was  more  struck  with  the  turbot ;  for  he  made  many  remarks 
turning  to  the  left,  whereas  the  monster  was  lying  to  his  right 
In  the  same  way  he  used  to  praise  the  fighting  of  the  Cilician 
gladiator^  and  his  thrusts,  and  the  stage-machine,  and  the  boys 
caught  up  by  it  to  the  awnings.  Veiento  is  not  to  be  outdone, 
but)  like  one  frenzied  and  stung  by  thy  gadfly,  Bellona,  he 
bursts  into  prophecy,  and,  "  You  have  tJiere  a  mighty  omen," 
he  says,  "  of  a  great  and  glorious  triumph :  you  will  capture 
some  king,  or  Arviragus  wiU  tumble  out  of  his  Britannic  cha- 
riot :  the  monster  is  a  foreigner ;  do  you  perceive  the  bristles 
erect  on  his  back  ?  "  In  one  thing  alone  was  Fabricius  at  fault, 
in  mentioning  the  country  and  age  of  the  turbot  "  What  then 
do  you  opine  for  1  Is  it  to  be  cut  up  1 "  "  Far  from  it  be  such 
a  disgrace  as  this,"  says  Montanus ;  ^'  let  a  deep  vessel  be  pre- 
pared to  contain  the  spacious  circumference  between  its  thin 
sides.  Some  great  Prometheus,  and  a  speedy  one,  is  required 
for  the  dish.  Quick  with  the  day  and  the  wheel;  but  now 
from  this  time  forth,  Caesar,  let  potters  follow  your  camp."  This 
proposal,  worthy  of  the  man,  carried  the  day ;  he  was  versed  in 
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yicit  digna  yiro  sententia ;  noverat  ille 

luxuriam  imperii  veterem  noctesque  Neronis 

iam  medias  aliamque  famem,  cum  pulmo  Falerno 

arderet     nulli  maior  fuit  usus  edendi 

tempestate  mea ;  Circeis  nata  forent  an  140 

Lucrinum  ad  saxum  Eutupinove  edita  fundo 

ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  morsu, 

et  semel  aspecti  litus  dicebat  echinL 

Burgitur,  et  misso  proceres  exire  iubentur 

consilio,  quos  Albanam  dux  magnus  in  arcem  145 

traxerat  attonitos  et  festinare  coactos, 

tarnqnam  de  Cattis  aliquid  torvisque  Sicambris 

dicturus,  tamquam  diversis  partibus  orbis 

anxia  praecipiti  venisset  epistola  penna. 

Atque  utinam  his  potius  nugis  tota  ilia  dedisset       150 
tempora  saevitiae^  claras  quibus  abstulit  urbi 
illustresqne  animas  impune  et  vindice  nullo  ! 


the  old  debauchery  of  the  imperial  court,  and  Nero's  midnights, 
and  that  second  appetite  when  the  lungs  were  fired  by  Falernian 
wine.  No  one  had  greater  experience  in  eating  in  my  time : 
he  was  skilled  in  detecting  at  the  first  bite  whether  oysters 
were  natives  of  Circeii  or  the  Lucrine  rocks,  or  produced  from 
the  depths  of  Rutupiae;  and  he  could  tell  the  shore  a  sea- 
urchin  came  from  the  moment  he  saw  him.  They  rise,  and, 
the  council  dismissed,  the  nobles  are  ordered  to  retire,  whom 
the  great  chief  had  dragged  to  his  Alban  citadel,  bewildered  and 
forced  to  hurry,  as  though  he  had  been  about  to  make  some 
communication  to  them  concerning  the  Gatti  or  the  fierce 
Sicambri,  as  though  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  world  an 
anxious  express  had  come  with  dashing  wing. 

And  ^,  I  would  that  he  had  rather  devoted  even  to  such 
trifles  as  these  the  whole  of  that  period  of  violence  in  which  he 
deprived  the  city  of  noble  and  illustrious  spirits  with  impunity^ 
and  with  none  to  avenge  them.  But  he  perished  as  soon  as 
he  had  begun  to  be  an  object  of  fear  to  the  rabble.     This  it 

VOL.  I.  n 
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sed  periit,  postquam  cerdonibus  esse  timendus 
coeperat ;  hoc  nocuit  Lamiarum  caede  madenti. 


SATIRA   V. 

SI  te  propositi  nondum  pudet  atque  eadem  est  mens, 
ut  bona  summa  putes  aliena  vivere  quadra, 
si  potes  ilia  pati,  quae  nee  Sarmentus  iniquas 
Caesaris  ad  mensas  nee  vilis  Galba  tulisset, 
quamvis  iurato  metuam  tibi  credere  testi.  5 

ventre  nihil  novi  frugalius.     hoc  tamen  ipsum 
defecisse  puta,  quod  inani  sufficit  alvo ; 
nulla  crepido  vacat  ?  nusquam  pons  et  tegetis  pars 
dimidia  brevier  ?  tantine  iniuria  coenae  ? 
tarn  ieiuna  fames,  cum  possit  honestius  illic  xo 

et  tremere  et  sordes  f arris  mordere  canini  ? 

za  cum  Pol  sit ;  |)osiii  oom. 

was  that  was  fatal  to  one  reeking  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
Lamiae. 

SATIRE  V. 

If  you  are  not  yet  ashamed  of  your  course  of  life,  and  are  of 
the  same  mind,  so  as  to  think  it  the  chief  good  to  live  on 
another  man's  crumbs,  if  you  can  put  up  with  such  things  as 
not  even  Sarmentus  at  the  unequal  board  of  Caesar,  nor  vile 
Galba,  would  have  borne,  I  should  be  afraid  to  believe  your 
evidence,  even  though  you  were  on  oath.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  frugal  than  the  belly.  Suppose,  however,  even  that  little 
to  be  wanting  which  suffices  to  an  empty  stomach,  is  there  no 
raised  footpath  vacant  ?  is  there  nowhere  a  bridge  or  a  bit  of 
mat,  short  of  its  half,  to  beg  on?  Is  the  insult  of  a  dinner 
worth  such  a  price  ?  Is  your  hunger  so  craving,  when  it  might 
more  honourably  be  shivering  there  and  gnawing  dirty  scraps  of 
dog-biscuit  ? 
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Primo  fige  loco,  quod  tu  discumbere  iussus 
mercedem  solidam  veterum  capis  ofi&ciorum. 
fructas  amicitiae  magnae  cibus,  imputat  liunc  rex, 
et  quamvis  rarum  tamen  imputat.     ergo  duos  post         15 
si  libuit  menses  neglectum  adhibere  clientem, 
tertia  ne  vacuo  cessaret  culcita  lecto, 
"  una  simus  "  ait.     votorum  summa,  quid  ultra 
quaeris  ?  habet  Trebius,  propter  quod  rumpere  somnum 
debeat  et  ligulas  dimittere,  sollicitus  ne  20 

tota  salutatrix  iam  turba  peregerit  orbem, 
sideribus  dubiis,  aut  illo  tempore,  quo  se 
frigida  circumagunt  pigri  sarraca  Bootae. 
quails  coena  tamen !  vinum,  quod  sucida  nolit 
lana  pati ;  de  conviva  Corybanta  videbis.  25 

iurgia  proludunt,  sed  mox  et  pocula  torques 
saucius  et  rubra  deterges  vulnera  mappa, 

12.  finge. 


Impress  tliis  on  yourself  in  the  first  place,  that  you,  when 
bidden  to  recline  at  table,  are  receiving  payment  in  a  lump  for 
your  old  services.  The  return  for  this  lofty  connection  is  food ; 
this  the  great  man  sets  down  to  your  account,  and,  rare  though 
it  be,  still  he  sets  it  down.  If,  therefore,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
months,  it  has  pleased  him  to  invite  his  neglected  client^  that  a 
third  cushion  might  not  go  a-begguig  on  some  couch  not  yet 
fiUed  up,  "  Let  us  dine  together,"  he  says.  The  summit  of  your 
wishes  is  attained  :  what  more  do  you  ask  for  ?  Trebius  has 
got  that  for  the  sake  of  which  he  is  bound  to  break  his  sleep, 
and  to  leave  his  shoes  untied,  in  his  solicitude  lest  the  whole 
crowd  of  visitors  should  already  have  accomplished  their  round, 
while  the  stars  are  growing  dim  or  even  at  the  time  when  the 
cold  wain  of  sluggish  Bootes  is  wheeling  round.  Yet  what  a 
dinner  it  is  !  Wine,  which  newly-shorn  wool  would  not  imbibe : 
you  will  see  the  guest  turn  into  one  of  the  Corybantes.  Wrang- 
lings  form  the  prelude  :  but  soon  you  hurl  even  your  cups  when 
you  have  been  struck,  and  wipe  your  wounds  with  reddened 
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inter  vos  quoties  libertorumque  cohortem 

pugna  Saguntina  fervet  commissa  lagena. 

ipse  capillato  diffasum  consule  potat  30 

calcatamque  tenet  bellis  socialibus  uvam, 

cardiaco  numquam  cyathum  missurus  amico ; 

eras  bibet  Albania  aliqnid  de  montibns  aut  de 

Setinis,  cuius  patriam  titulumque  senectus 

delevit  multa  veteris  f uligine  testae ;  35 

quale  coronati  Thrasea  Helvidiusque  bibebant 

Brutorum  et  Gassi  natalibus.     ipse  capaces 

Heliadum  crustas  et  inaequales  beryllo 

Virro  tenet  phialas  ;  tibi  non  committitur  aurum, 

vel  si  quando  datur,  custos  affixus  ibidem,  40 

qui  numeret  gemmas,  ungues  observet  acutos. 

"  da  veniam,  praeclara  illic  laudatur  iaspis." 

nam  Virro,  ut  multi,  gemmas  ad  pocula  transjfert 

a  digitis,  quas  in  vaginae  fronte  solebat 

ponere  zelotypo  iuvenis  praelatus  larbae.  4S 

towel,  as  often  as  between  you  and  the  cohort  of  freedmen 
rages  a  fight  waged  with  Sagimtine  pitchers.  The  host  swills 
wine  bottled  under  some  long-haired  Consul,  and  keeps  to  him- 
self the  juice  of  the  grape  trodden  during  the  social  wars,  of 
which  he  will  never  send  even  a  small  cup  to  a  friend  with  the 
cardiac  disease.  To-morrow  he  will  drink  something  from  the 
Alban  or  Setine  hills,  whose  country  and  label  old  age  has 
effaced  by  the  quantity  of  smoke  undergone  by  the  ancient 
wine-jar, — such  loine  as  Thrasea  and  Helvidius,  with  chaplets 
on  their  heads,  used  to  drink  on  the  birthdays  of  the  Bruti  and 
Cassius.  Virro  himself  retains  the  capacious  embossed  cups  of 
amber,  and  the  drinking  vessels  rough  with  beryl ;  the  gold  is 
not  entrusted  to  you,  or,  if  at  any  time  it  is  handed  you,  a 
guardian  is  attached  to  its  company  to  count  the  gems  and 
observe  your  sharp  nails.  "  Pray  excuse  me ;  there  is  a  splendid 
jasper  there  which  is  much  admired  ! "  For  Virro,  like  many, 
transfers  from  his  fingers  to  his  drinking  cups  the  gems  which 
the  youth  preferred  to  jealous  larbas  was  wont  to  set  at  the  top 
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tu  Beneventani  sutoris  nomen  habentem 

siccabis  calicem  nasorum  quatuor  ac  iam 

qnassatum  et  rupto  poscentem  Sfulfura  vitro. 

si  stomachus  domini  fervet  vinoque  ciboque, 

frigidior  Geticis  petitur  decocta  pruinis ;  50 

non  eadem  vobis  poni  modo  vina  quexebar, 

V08  aliam  potatis  aquam.     tibi  pocula  cursor 

Gaetolns  dabit^  aut  nigri  manns  ossea  Mauri, 

et  cui  per  mediam  nolis  occunere  noctem, 

divosae  Teheiis  dum  per  monumenta  Latinae.  ss 

flos  Asiae  ante  ipsum  pretio  maiore  paratus, 

quam  fuit  et  Tulli  census  pugnacis  et  Anci 

et,  ne  te  teneam,  Boraanorum  omnia  regum 

frivola.     quod  cum  ita  sit,  tu  Gaetulum  Ganymedem 

lespice,  cum  sities.     nescit  tot  millibus  emptus  60 

pauperibus  miscere  puer,  sed  forma,  sed  aetas 

digna  supercilia     quando  ad  te  pervenit  ille  ? 


of  his  scabbard.  You  will  drain  a  beaker  bearing  the  name 
of  the  cobbler  of  Beneventum,  with  four  spouts,  and  already 
eraeked,  and  calling  for  enlphuT-maiches  in  exchange  for  broken 
g]aa&  If  the  stomach  of  my  lord  is  heated  with  wine  and  food, 
he  calls  for  tcater^  boiled  down,  and  cooled  with  the  snow  of 
Sejthia.  Was  I  complaining  just  now  that  the  same  wines  are 
not  set  before  you  ?  You  drink  a  different  water.  Your  cups 
will  be  served  to  you  by  a  Gaetulian  lackey,  or  the  bony  hand 
of  a  black  Moor,  one  whom  you  would  not  like  to  run  against 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  you  are  being  conveyed 
tluough  the  tombs  on  the  steep  Latin  way.  Before  the  master 
dands  the  flower  of  Asia,  purchased  at  a  price  larger  than  made 
up  the  fortune  of  either  warlike  Tullus  or  Ancus;  and,  in 
short,  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  Roman  kings.  Such 
being  the  case,  do  you  look  to  your  Gaetulian  Ganymede 
when  you  are  thirsty.  A  boy  bought  for  so  many  thousands  is 
incapable  of  mixing  for  poor  people :  yet  his  beauty,  his  age, 
justify  his  pride.     TVTien  does  the  former  reach  you  1     When 
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quando  vocatus  adest  calidae  gelidaeque  minister  ? 

quippe  indignatur  veteri  parere  clienti, 

quodque  aliquid  poscas,  et  quod  se  stante  recumbas. 

maxima  quaeque  domus  servis  est  plena  snperbis. 

ecce,  alius  quanto  porrexit  murmure  panem 

vix  fractum,  solidae  iam  mucida  frusta  farinae, 

quae  genuinum  agitent,  non  admittentia  morsum ; 

sed  tener  et  niveus  mollique  siligine  factus  ^o 

servatur  domino,     dextram  cohibere  memento, 

salva  sit  artoptae  reverentia !  finge  tamen  te 

improbulum,  superest  illic  qui  ponere  cogat. 

"  vis  tu  consuetis  audax  conviva  canistris 

impleri,  panisque  tui  novisse  colorem  ? "  75 

"  scilicet  hoc  fuerat,  propter  quod  saepe  relicta 

coniuge  per  montem  adversum  gelidasque  cucurri 

Esquilias,  fremeret  saeva  cum  grandine  vernus 

luppiter  et  multo  stillaret  paenula  nimbo  1 " 

aspice,  quam  longo  distendat  pectore  lancem,  80 

65.  rogatns.  72.  urtoeopi. 

does  he  come  at  your  call  to  serve  hot  and  cold  water  ?  He  is 
indignant  forsooth  at  the  idea  of  obeying  an  old  client,  and  at 
your  asking  for  anything,  and  at  your  reclining  while  he  stands. 
Every  great  house  is  full  of  supercilious  slaves.  See  with  what 
gmmbling  another  fellow  has  handed  you  the  bread,  broken 
with  difficulty,  scraps  of  solid  flour,  mouldy  by  this  time,  so  as 
to  irritate  your  grinders  by  not  admitting  of  a  bite.  But  bread 
tender  and  snow-white  and  made  of  soft  grain  is  kept  for  my  lord. 
Be  sure  you  restrain  your  right  hand  :  respect  for  the  bread-pan 
must  be  maintained.  Imagine  yourself,  however,  to  be  a  trifle 
impudent,  there  is  one  standing  above  you  there  to  make  you  hand 
over.  "  Will  you,  you  audacious  guest,  fill  yourself  from  your  usual 
basket,  and  know  the  colour  of  your  own  bread?"  "Forsooth,  this 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  which  I  often  left  my  wife  and  ran  up  the 
opposite  hill,  the  cold  Esquiline,  when  the  vernal  sky  sounded 
with  the  pitiless  hail,  and  my  cloak  dripped  with  the  frequent 
showers ! "     See  with  how  long  a  breast  the  lobster  which  is 
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quae  fertur  domino  squilla,  et  quibus  undique  septa 

asparagis,  qua  despiciat  convivia  cauda, 

dum  venit  ezcelsi  manibus  sublata  ministn. 

sed  tibi  dimidio  constrictus  cammarus  ovo 

ponituT  exigua  feialis  coena  patella.  85 

ipse  Yenafrano  piscem  perfundit,  at  hie,  qui 

pallidas  affertur  misero  tibi  caulis,  olebit 

latemam ;  illud  enim  vestris  datur  alveolis,  quod 

canna  Micipsarum  prora  subvexit  acuta, 

propter  quod  Bomae  cum  Bocchare  nemo  lavatur,  90 

quod  tutos  etiam  facit  a  serpentibus  Afros. 

mullus  erit  domino,  quem  misit  Corsica  vel  quern 

Tauromenitanae  rupes,  quando  omne  peractum  est 

et  iam  defecit  nostrum  mare,  dum  gula  saevit, 

retibus  assiduis  penitus  scrutante  macello  95 

proxima^  nee  patimur  Tyrrhenum  crescere  piscem. 

instrait  ergo  focum  provincia,  sumitur  illinc 

91.  Afris,  airit.  9a.  domini.  96.  patitur. 


carried  to  my  lord  distends,  as  it  were^  the  dish,  and  with  what 
asparagus  it  is  fenced  in  on  all  sides,  with  what  a  tail  it  looks 
down  upon  the  company,  while  it  comes  borne  aloft  by  the 
hands  of  a  tall  attendant !  But  to  you  a  common  crab,  scantily 
garnished  with  half  an  egg,  is  served, — a  funereal  sapper  on  a 
tiny  dish.  The  host  pours  over  his  fish  oil  from  Venafrum ; 
but  this  sickly  cabbage  which  is  brought  to  you,  poor  man! 
will  smell  of  the  lamp :  for  that  oil  is  served  in  your  sauce-boats 
which  the  canoe  of  the  Micipsae  has  imported  with  its  sharp 
prow,  for  fear  of  which  no  one  in  Home  bathes  with  Bocchar, 
which  even  makes  the  Africans  safe  from  serpents.  There  will 
be  a  mullet  for  my  lord,  which  Corsica  has  sent,  or  the  rocks  of 
Tauromenium,  since  all  our  seas  have  been  ransacked  and  have 
failed  by  this  time,  while  gluttony  rages,  the  market  with  un- 
ceasing nets  searching  to  the  bottom  the  neighbouring  aeas^  and 
we  do  not  even  allow  the  Tyrrhenian  fish  to  grow.  So  the  pro- 
vinces supply  our  kitchen ;  thence  we  are  furnished  with  what 
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quod  captator  emat  Laenas,  Aurelia  vendat. 

Virroni  muraena  datur,  quae  maxima  venit 

gnrgite  de  Siculo ;  nam  dum  se  continet  Auster,  loo 

dum  sedet  et  siccat  madidas  in  carcere  pennas, 

contemnunt  mediam  temeraria  lina  Charybdim. 

Yos  anguilla  manet  longae  cognata  colubrae, 

aut  glacie  aspersus  maculis  Tiberinus,  et  ipse 

veraula  riparum,  pinguis  torrente  cloaca,  ^05 

et  solitus  mediae  cryptam  penetrare  Suburae. 

Ipsi  pauca  velim,  facilem  si  praebeat  aurem. 
nemo  petit,  modicis  quae  mittebantur  amicis 
a  Seneca,  quae  Piso  bonus,  quae  Cotta  solebat 
largiri  (namque  et  titulis  et  fascibus  olim  I'o 

tiaior  habebatur  donandi  gloria),  solum 
poscimus  ut  coenes  civiliter ;  hoc  face  et  esto, 
esto,  ut  nunc  multi,  dives  tibi,  pauper  amicis. 

Anseris  ante  ipsum  magni  iecur,  anseribus  par 

loi.  pinnas.  105.  torpente. 

the  fortune-hunter  Laenas  may  buy,  and  Aurelia  sell  again. 
To  Virro  a  lamprey  is  served,  of  huge  size,  which  has  come  from 
the  Sicilian  whirlpool ;  for  while  Auster  contains  himself,  while 
he  sits  and  dries  his  humid  pinions  in  prison,  the  adventurous 
fishing-nets  make  light  of  the  very  centre  of  Charybdis.  An 
eel  awaits  you  folks,  a  relative  of  the  long  snake,  or  a  Tiburine 
pike^  sprinkled  with  frost-spots,  and  even  the  low  native  of  the 
river  banks,  fattened  by  the  gushing  sewer,  and  wont  to  pene- 
trate the  drains  under  the  very  middle  of  the  Suburra. 

I  should  like  a  few  words  with  the  host,  if  he  would  lend  me 
a  favourable  ear.  Nobody  asks  for  the  gifts  which  used  to  be 
sent  to  his  humble  friends  by  Seneca,  which  worthy  Piso,  which 
Cotta  was  in  the  habit  of  dispensing :  for  in  old  times  the  glory 
of  giving  was  held  to  be  greater  than  even  inscriptions  of  nobility 
or  fasces :  all  we  ask  is  that  you  dine  with  common  courtesy. 
Do  this  and  be — be,  as  many  are  nowadays — ^a  rich  man  for 
yourself,  a  poor  man  for  your  friends. 

Before  the  host,  the  liver  of  a  huge  goose,  fatted  poultry  the 
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altilis,  et  flavi  dignus  ferro  Meleagri  115 

fumat  aper,  jtost  hunc  tradentur  tubera,  si  ver 

tone  erit  et  facient  optata  tonitrua  coenas 

maiores.     "  tibi  habe  frumentum  '*  Allidius  inquit, 

**  o  Libye,  disiunge  boves,  dum  tubera  mittas." 

stnictorem  interea,  ne  qua  indignatio  desit,  120 

saltantem  spectas  et  chironomunta  volanti 

cultello,  donee  peragat  dictata  magistri 

omnia ;  nee  minimo  sane  discrimine  refert, 

quo  gestu  lepoies  et  quo  gallina  secetur. 

duceris  planta  velut  ictus  ab  Hercule  Cacus,  125 

et  ponere  foris,  si  quid  tentaveris  umquam 

hiscere,  tamquam  habeas  tria  nomina.     quando  propinat 

Yirro  tibi  sumitque  tuis  contacta  labellis 

pocula  ?  quis  vestrum  temerarius  usque  adeo,  quis 

perditus,  ut  dicat  regi  "  bibe  "  ?  plurima  sunt,  quae       130 

non  audent  homines  pertusa  dicere  laena. 

116.  spumat;  radentur. 


size  of  geese,  and  a  boar  smokes  worthy  of  the  steel  of  yellow 
haired  Meleager ;  after  which  truffles  will  be  served,  if  it  should 
then  be  spring-time,  and  the  wiehed-for  thunder  increases  the 
bill  of  fare.  "Keep  your  com  to  yourself,  O  Libya!"  says 
Alhdius ;  "  unyoke  your  oxen,  provided  you  send  us  truffles." 
Meanwhile,  that  no  cause  for  indignation  may  be  wanting,  you 
behold  the  carver  skipping  and  waving  his  hands  with  flourishes 
of  the  knife,  until  he  has  gone  through  all  the  directions  of  his 
professor.  Nor,  in  truth,  does  it  make  a  trifling  difference  with 
what  gestures  hares,  and  with  what  fowls,  are  cut  up.  You 
will  be  dragged  by  the  heels,  like  a  Cacus  knocked  on  the  head 
by  Hercules,  and  thrust  out  of  doors,  if  you  should  ever  attempt 
to  open  your  mouth  about  anything,  as  though  you  had  three 
names !  When  does  Yirro  drink  with  you,  or  take  the  cup  con- 
taminated by  your  lips  t  Which  of  you  is  so  utterly  foolhardy, 
or  80  lost  to  shame,  as  to  say  to  the  great  man,  <<  Drink  "1 
There  are  very  many  things  which  men  dare  not  say  when  their 
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quadringenta  tibi  si  quis  deus  aut  similis  dis 

et  melior  fatis  donaret  homuncio,  quantus 

ex  nihilo  fieres,  quantus  Virronis  amicus ! 

"  da  Trebio !  pone  ad  Trebium  I  vis,  frater,  ab  ipsis       13s 

ilibus  ? "  o  nummi,  vobis  hunc  praestat  honorem, 

Yos  estis  fratres.     dominus  tamen  et  domini  rex 

si  vis  tu  fieri,  nuUus  tibi  parvulus  aula 

luserit  Aeneas  nee  filia  dulcior  illo. 

iucundum  et  carum  sterilis  facit  uxor  amicum.  140 

sed  tua  nunc  Migale  pariat  licet  et  pueros  tres 

in  gremium  patris  fundat  simul,  ipse  loquaci 

gaudebit  nido,  viridem  thoraca  iubebit 

afferri  minimasque  nuces  assemque  rogatum, 

ad  mensam  quoties  parasitus  venerit  infans.  T45 

vilibus  ancipites  fungi  ponentur  amicis, 

boletus  domino,  sed  quales  Claudius  edit 

ante  ilium  uxoris,  post  quem  nil  amplius  edit 

142.  semel.  146.  portentur. 

cloaks  hfkYe  got  holes  in  them.  If  some  god,  or  some  little  man 
like  to  the  gods,  and  better  than  the  Fates,  were  to  give  yon 
four  hundred  sestertia — from  a  nobody,  what  a  great  man  you 
would  become,  what  a  great  friend  of  Vino's.  "  Serve  Trebius ! 
Set  before  Trebius  I  May  I  help  you,  dear  brother,  to  some  of 
the  tit'Uts  of  the  inside  ? "  O  money  !  it  is  to  you  he  pays  this 
honour ;  it  is  you  who  are  his  brother.  If,  however,  you  wish 
to  become  the  lord  and  king  of  your  lord,  let  no  little  Aeneas 
play  in  your  halls,  nor  a  daughter  yet  more  endearing  than  he  : 
a  barren  wife  makes  an  agreeable  and  valued  friend.  But,  now, 
though  your  Migale  should  bring  forth,  and  pour  three  boys  at 
a  birth  into  the  lap  of  their  father,  your  patron  himself  will 
rejoice  in  the  twittering  nest,  and  will  order  the  green  doublet 
to  be  brought  in,  and  the  filberts,  and  the  small  coin  begged  for, 
as  often  as  the  infant  parasite  shall  come  to  the  table.  To  his 
friends  of  small  account,  doubtful-looking  funguses  will  be 
served, — a  mushroom  to  my  lord ;  aye,  such  as  Claudius  ate 
before  that  one  of  his  wife's,  after  which  he  ate  nothing  more. 
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Virro  sibi  et  reliquis  Virronibus  ilia  iubebit 

poma  dari,  quorum  solo  pascaris  odore,  150 

qualia  perpetuus  Phaeacum  autumnus  habebat, 

credere  quae  possis  surrepta  sororibus  Afris ; 

tu  scabie  frueris  mali,  quod  in  aggere  rodit 

qui  tegitur  parma  et  galea  metuensque  flagelli 

discit  ab  birsuta  iaculum  torquere  capella.  155 

forsitan  impensae  Virronem  parcere  credas ; 

hoc  agit,  ut  doleas ;  nam  quae  comoedia,  mimus 

quis  melior  plorante  gula  ?  ergo  omnia  fiunt, 

si  nescis,  ut  per  lacrimas  eflfundere  bilem 

cogaria  pressoque  diu  stridere  molari.  160 

tu  tibi  liber  homo  et  regis  conviva  videris ; 

captum  te  nidore  suae  putat  ille  culinae, 

nee  male  coniectat.     quis  enim  tarn  nudus,  ut  ilium 

bis  feraty  Etruscum  puero  si  contigit  aurum 

vel  nodus  tantum  et  signum  de  paupere  loro  ?  165 

spes  bene  coenandi  vos  decipit.     "  ecce  dabit  iam 

Yirro  will  order  such  apples  to  be  handed  to  himself  and  tho 
rest  of  the  Yirros  as  will  feast  jou  with  their  odour  alone,  such 
as  the  eternal  autumn  of  the  Phaeacians  possessed,  which  you 
might  believe  to  have  been  pilfered  from  the  African  sisters. 
Tou  will  enjoy  a  scabby  apple,  such  as  on  the  rampart  he  {the 
monkey)  gnaws  who  is  dressed  up  with  a  shield  and  helmet,  and, 
in  dread  of  the  whip,  is  taught  to  throw  his  dart  from  the  hack 
of  a  shaggy  goat  Perhaps  you  believe  Virro  to  be  practising 
economy.  No;  he  is  acting  on  purpose  to  annoy  you;  for 
what  comedy,  what  farce  is  better  than  disappointed  gluttony  ? 
So  everything  is  done,  if  you  do  not  know  it,  to  compel  you  to 
give  vent  to  your  bile  by  tears,  and  gnash  long  with  compressed 
teeth.  You  appear  to  yourself  to  be  a  free  man,  and  the  great 
lord's  guest  He  thinks  you  are  caught  by  the  savour  of  his 
kitchen ;  nor  does  he  coi^ecture  amiss  ;  for  who  so  destitute  as 
to  pat  up  with  the  man  a  second  time  if  the  Etruscan  gold  bulla 
has  fallen  to  his  lot  in  boyhood,  or  even  a  knot  merely,  and 
a  symbol  of  freedom  made  of  humble  leather!     The  hope  of 
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semesum  leporem  atque  aliquid  de  clunibus  apri ; 

ad  nos  iam  veniet  minor  altilis/'     inde  parato 

intactoque  omnes  et  stricto  pane  tacetis. 

ille  sapit,  qui  te  sic  ntitur.     omnia  ferre  170 

si  potes,  et  debes ;  pulsandum  vertice  raso 

praebebis  qnandoque  caput,  nee  dura  timebis 

flagra  pati  his  epulis  et  tali  dignus  amico. 


SATIRA  VI. 

CREDO  Pudicitiam  Satumo  rege  moratam 
in  terris  visamque  diu,  cum  frigida  parvas 
praeberet  spelunca  domes,  ignemque  laremque 
et  pecus  et  dominos  communi  clauderet  umbra, 
sUvestrem  montana  torum  cum  sterneret  uxor  5 

168.  VOB. 

dining  well  deceives  you.  "  See,  he  is  just  going  to  give  us  a 
half-eaten  hare  and  a  trifle  from  the  haunch  of  a  boar ;  some 
of  the  inferior  poultry  will  be  coming  to  us  directly."  For  this 
reason  you  are  all  silent,  with  your  bread  ready  and  untasted, 
and  grasped  tn  your  hands.  He  is  wise  who  so  uses  you.  If 
you  are  able  to  bear  everything,  you  ought  to  hear  everything. 
Some  day  or  other  you  will  be  holding  out  your  head  with 
shaven  crown  to  be  thumped,  and  won't  hesitate  to  submit  to 
the  sharp  whip,  shoicing  yourself  worthy  of  such  a  banquet  and 
of  such  a  friend ! 

SATIRE  VI. 

I  CAN  believe  that  chastity  tarried  on  earth,  and  was  long  seen 
in  the  time  of  King  Saturn ;  wh^n  the  cool  cave  furnished  a 
small  dwelling,  and  enclosed  fire  and  household  gods,  the  herd 
and  its  masters  in  a  common  shade ;  when  the  mountain  wife 
spread  a  rustic  couch  with  leaves  and  straw,  and  the  skins  of 
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frondibus  et  culmo  vicinarumque  ferarum 

pellibii8,  baud  similis  tibi,  Cynthia,  nee  tibi,  cuius 

turbavit  nitidos  exstinctus  passer  ocellos, 

sed  potanda  ferens  infantibus  ubera  magnis 

et  saepe  honidior  glandem  ructante  marito.  lo 

quippe  aliter  tunc  orbe  novo  coeloque  recenti 

vivebant  homines,  qui  rupto  robore  nati 

compositive  luto  nullos  habuere  parentes. 

multa  pudicitiae  veteris  vestigia  forsan 

aut  aliqiia  exstiterint  et  sub  love,  sed  love  nondum        15 

barbato,  nondum  Graecis  iurare  paratis 

per  caput  alterius,  cum  furem  nemo  timeret 

caulibus  et  pomis,  et  aperto  viveret  horto. 

paulatim  deinde  ad  superos  Astraea  recessit 

hac  comite,  atque  duae  pariter  fugere  sorores.  ao 

antiquum  et  vetus  est  aKenum,  Postume,  lectum 

concutere  atque  sacri  genium  contemnere  fulcri ; 

omne  aliud  crimen  mox  ferrea  protulit  aetas, 

viderunt  primes  argentea  secula  moechos. 

wild  beasts  of  the  neighbourhood ;  not  like  to  you,  Cynthia, 
nor  to  you  whose  bright  eyes  the  death  of  a  sparrow  clouded ; 
but  bearing  breasts  to  be  quaffed  by  her  huge  infants,  and  often 
more  uncouth  than  her  acorn-belching  husband.  For  indeed 
men  were  living  differently  then,  with  a  new  world  and  sky 
fresh-made,  who,  bom  from  the  riven  oak  or  compounded  of 
clay,  had  no  parents.  Many  vestiges  of  old-world  chastity,  or 
some  at  least,  may  perhaps  have  existed  even  under  Jove,  but 
Jove  not  yet  bearded,  when  Greeks  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
swear  by  another's  head,  when  no  one  feared  a  thief  for  his 
cabbages  and  apples,  and  every  one  lived  with  an  unenclosed 
garden.  By  degrees  afterwards  Astraea  withdrew  to  the  gods 
above,  with  her  for  a  companion,  and  the  two  sisters  fled  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  an  ancient  and  old-world  practice,  Postumus, 
to  trespass  on  another's  bed,  and  to  contemn  the  genius  of  the 
sacred  couch.  Every  other  crime  the  period  of  iron  soon  pro- 
duced ;  the  silver  age  beheld  the  first  adulterers. 
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Conventum  tamen  et  pactum  et  sponsalia  nostra        25 
tempestate  paras,  iamque  a  tonsore  magistro 
pecteris  et  digito  pignus  fortasse  dedistL 
certe  sanus  eras,     uxorem,  Postume,  ducis  ? 
die,  qua  Tisiphone,  quibus  exagitare  colubris  ? 
ferre  potes  dominam  salvis  tot  restibus  ullam,  30 

cum  pateant  altae  caligantesque  fenestrae, 
cum  tibi  vicinum  se  praebeat  Aemilius  pons  ? 
aut  si  de  multis  nuUus  placet  exitus,  illud 
nonne  putas  melius,  quod  tecum  pusio  dormit, 
pusio,  qui  noctu  non  litigat,  exigit  a  te  35 

nulla  iacens  illic  munuscula,  nee  queritur  quod 
et  lateri  parcas  nee  quantum  iussit  anheles  ? 
sed  placet  Ursidio  lex  lulia,  toUere  dulcem 
cogitat  heredem,  cariturus  turture  magno 
mullorumque  iubis  et  captatore  macello.  40 

quid  fieri  non  posse  putes,  si  iungitur  ulla 
Ursidio,  si  moechorum  notissimus  olim 
stulta  maritali  iam  porrigit  ora  capistro, 

Yet  you  are  preparing  a  marriage  covenant  and  settlements 
and  a  betrothal  in  our  time,  and  are  already  having  your  hair 
dressed  by  a  master  barber,  and  have  perhaps  given  a  pledge  for 
her  finger.  Assuredly  you  used  to  be  sana  Are  you  taking  to 
yourself  a  wife,  Postumus  ?  Say  by  what  Tisiphone,  by  what 
snakes  are  you  driven  wild  ]  Are  you  able  to  bear  any  lady 
paramount  when  there  are  so  many  ropes  still  in  existence ; 
when  high  and  dizzy  windows  are  open ;  when  the  Aemilian 
bridge  offers  itself  dose  at  hand  to  you  ?  Or  if,  out  of  so  many 
modes  of  exit,  none  pleases  you,  do  you  not  think  this  preferable 
that  a  boy  sleeps  with  you;  a  boy  who  does  not  dispute  at 
night,  exacts  from  you,  as  he  lies  there,  no  little  presents,  and 
does  not  complain  that  you  neglect  him  ?  But  the  Julian  law 
pleases  Ursidius ;  he  thinks  to  rear  a  sweet  heir,  though  he  will 
lose  the  fine  turtle-dove,  and  the  bearded  mullets,  and  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  fortune-hunting  market.  What  can  you  suppose 
impossible,  if  any  woman  is  coupled  to  Ursidius,  if  that  once 
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quem  toties  texit  perituri  cista  Latini  ? 

quid,  quod  et  antiquis  uxor  de  moribus  illi  45 

quaeritur.      o  medici,  mediam  pertundite  venam ! 

delicias  hominis !     Tarpeium  limen  adora 

pronus  et  auratam  lunoni  caede  iuvencam, 

8i  tibi  contigerit  capitis  matrona  pudici. 

paucae  adeo  Cereris  vittas  contingere  dignae,  50 

quarum  non  timeat  pater  oscula.     necte  coronam 

postibus  et  densos  per  limina  tende  corymbos ! 

unus  Hiberinae  vir  sufficit !     ocius  illud 

extorquebis,  ut  haec  oculo  contenta  sit  uno. 

magna  tamen  fama  est  cuiusdam  rure  patemo  55 

viventis.      vivat  Gabiis,  ut  vixit  in  agro, 

vivat  Fidenis,  et  agello  cedo  patemo. 

quia  tamen  afi&rmat  nil  actum  in  montibus  aui  in 

speluncis  ?  adeo  senuetunt  luppiter  et  Mars  ? 

46.  nimiam. 


most  notorious  of  adulterers,  whom  the  chest  of  Latinus  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life  has  so  often  concealed,  is  now  offering  his  foolish 
head  to  the  matrimonial  halter  7  Nay,  more,  he  is  looking  out 
for  a  ^ife  of  even  antique  morality.  Oh !  doctors,  lance  him 
through  the  middle  yein !  A  pretty  fellow !  Adore,  prostrate, 
the  Tarpeian  threshold,  and  sacrifice  a  gUded-homed  heifer  to 
Juno,  if  a  matron  of  modest  person  has  fallen  to  your  happy  lot. 
So  few  there  are  worthy  to  handle  the  fillets  of  Ceres,  whose 
oten  fathers  do  not  shrink  from  their  kisses.  Bind  the  garland 
to  your  doorposts,  and  hang  thick  bunches  of  flowers  across  your 
gateways.  A  single  husband  satisfies  Hiberina  !  You  will  more 
readily  extort  this  from  her,  that  she  should  be  content  with  a 
fiingle  eye.  However,  great  is  the  reputation  of  a  certain  some 
one  living  on  her  father's  estate.  Let  her  live  at  Gabii  as  she 
has  lived  in  the  country,  let  her  live  at  Fidenae,  and  I  give  up 
the  paternal  farm.  And  yet  who  assures  us  that  nothing  has 
taken  place  on  the  hills  or  in  the  caves?  Have  Jupiter  and 
Mars  grown  so  oldf 
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Porticibusne  tibi  monstratur  femina  voto  60 

digna  tuo,  cuneis  an  habent  spectacula  totis 
quod  securus  ames  quodque  inde  excerpere  possis  ? 
chironomon  Ledam  moUi  saltante  Bathyllo, 
Tuccia  vesicae  non  imperat,  Appula  gannit 
sicut  in  amplexu  subitum  et  miserabile  longum,  65 

attendit  Thjmele ;  Thymele  tunc  rustica  discit. 
ast  aliae,  quoties  aulaea  recondita  cessant, 
et  vacuo  clausoque  sonant  fora  sola  theatre, 
atque  a  plebeiis  longe  Megalesia,  tristes 
personam  thjrsumque  tenent  et  subligar  Acci.  70 

Urbicus  exodio  risum  movet  Atellanae 
gestibus  Autonoes,  hunc  diligit  Aelia  pauper, 
solvitur  his  magno  comoedi  fibula,  sunt  quae 
Chrysogonum  cantare  vetent,  Hispulla  tragoedo 
gaudet :  an  exspectas  ut  Quintilianus  ametur  ?  75 

75.  exspectes. 


In  aU  the  piazzas  can  a  woman  be  shown  you  who  Qomes  up 
to  your  wishes,  or  do  the  public  shows  contain  in  all  their  com- 
partments of  seats  a  bein^  whom  you  might  love  in  security  and 
thence  select  ?  While  the  effeminate  Bathyllus  is  dancing  tJie 
part  of  the  pantomimic  Leda,  Tuccia  cannot  command  her 
passions ;  Appula  gives  a  gasp,  as  though  in  a  sexual  embrace, 
sudden  and  pitiable  and  long ;  Thymele  watches  her,  then  it  is 
that  Thymele  herself  rustic  that  she  is  in  comparison,  leams 
something.  But  other  ladies,  whenever  the  drop-scene  is  packed 
away  and  at  rest,  and  the  law-courts  alone  resound,  while  the 
theatre  is  empty  and  closed,  and  the  Megalesia  are  sUU  a  long 
way  from  the  Plebeian  games,  in  their  dulness  handle  the  mask 
and  thyrsus  and  drawers  of  Accius.  Urbicus  raises  a  laugh  in 
the  interlude  by  the  gesticulations  of  Autonoo  of  the  Atellan 
farce ;  and  the  poor  Aelia  is  in  love  with  him.  For  others,  the 
fibula  of  the  comedian  is  loosened  at  a  great  price :  there  are 
some  who  prevent  Chrysogonus  from  singing :  HispuUa  delights 
in  a  tragedian.     Do  you  suppose  that  Quintilian  will  be  fallen 
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accipis  uxorem,  de  qua  citharoedus  Echion 

aut  Glaphyrus  fiat  pater  Ambrosiusque  choraules. 

longa  per  angustos  figamus  pulpita  vicos, 

ornentur  postes  et  grand!  ianua  lauro, 

ut  testudineo  tibi,  Lentule,  conopeo  80 

nobilis  Euryalum  mirmillonem  exprimat  infans. 

Nupta  senator!  comitata  est  Hipp!a  lud!am 
ad  Pbaron  et  NHum  famosaque  moenia  Lag!, 
prodigia  et  mores  iirb!s  damnante  Canopo. 
immemor  ilia  domus  et  coniugis  atque  sororis                 85 
nil  patriae  indulsit,  plorantesque  improba  natos, 
utque  magis  stupeas,  ludos  Paridemque  reliquit. 
sed  quamquam  in  magnis  opibus  plumaque  patema 
et  segmentatis  dormisset  parvula  cunis, 
contempsit  pelagus ;  famam  contempserat  olim,              90 
cuins  apud  moUes  minima  est  iactura  cathedras. 
TTrrhenos  igitur  fluctus  lateque  sonantem 
" J 

in  love  with  ?  You  receive  a  wife,  by  whom  the  harper  Echion, 
or  Glaphyrus,  and  Ambrosius,  the  choral  flute-player,  may  be- 
come a  father.  Let  us  erect  long  scaffoldings  along  the  narrow 
streets,  let  the  doorposts  and  gate  be  adorned  with  a  huge  bay, 
in  order  that,  in  your  bed  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell,  O  Lentu- 
lus !  your  noble  infant  may  present  the  image  of  Euryalus,  the 
gladiator ! 

Hippia,  married  to  a  senator,  accompanied  a  gladiator  to  Pharos 
and  the  Nile,  and  the  infamous  walls  of  Lagus, — Canopus  itsd/ 
condemning  the  portentous  exhibitions,  and  manners  of  ova  city. 
This  woman,  unmindful  of  her  home  and  her  husband  and  her 
sister,  showed  no  regard  for  her  country,  and  shamelessly  deserted 
her  weeping  children,  and,  to  amaze  you  stiU  more,  Paris  and 
the  public  games.  But  though,  as  a  child,  she  had  slept  in  great 
luxury,  on  the  soft  down  of  her  father's  house,  and  in  a  cradle 
decked  with  fringes,  she  made  light  of  the  sea ;  her  reputation 
she  had  long  made  light  of,  the  loss  of  which  is  Iield  to  he 
very  trifling  among  the  soft  litters  of  the  ladies.  So  then  she 
bore  up  against  the  Tuscan  waves  and  the  wide-sounding  Ionian, 
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pertulit  Ionium  constanti  pectore,  quamvis 

mutandam  toties  ess^t  mare,     iusta  pericli 

si  ratio  est  et  honesta,  timent  pavidoque  gelantur  95 

pectore,  nee  tremulis  possunt  insistere  plantis : 

fortem  animum  praestant  rebus,  quas  turpiter  audent 

si  iubeat  coniux,  durum  est  conscendere  navem ; 

tunc  sentina  gravis,  tunc  summus  vertitur  aer : 

quae  moechum  sequitur,  stomacho  valet,    ilia  maritum  100 

convomit,  haec  inter  nautas  et  prandet  et  errat 

per  puppem  et  duros  gaudet  tractare  rudentes. 

qua  tamen  exarsit  forma,  qua  capta  iuventa 

Hippia,  quid  vidit,  propter  quod  India  dici 

sustinuit  ?  nam  Sergiolus  iam  radere  guttur  105 

coeperat  et  secto  requiem  sperare  lacerto ; 

praeterea  multa  in  facie  deformia,  sicut 

attritus  galea  mediisque  in  naribus  ingens 

gibbus,  et  acre  malum  semper  stillantis  ocelli. 

108.  galeae  (H.  Yales). 

vfiih.  undaunted  breast,  although  the  sea  had  to  be  changed  so 
many  times.  If  there  be  a  reason  for  incurring  danger  which  is 
just  and  honourable,  they  are  frightened,  and  turn  ice-cold  in 
their  fainting  hearts,  and  cannot  stand  upon  their  tottering  feet 
They  bestow  their  fortitude  of  soul  upon  the  things  which  they 
dare  to  do  disgracefully.  When  the  husband  bids,  it  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  embark  in  a  ship ;  then  the  bilge-water  is  offensive, 
then  the  sky  is  turning  upside  down :  she  who  follows  an  adul- 
terer is  strong  in  her  stomach.  The  fonner  is  sick  all  over  her 
husband :  the  latter  dines  among  the  sailors,  and  strolls  about 
the  deck  and  delights  to  handle  the  hard  ropes.  Yet  by  what 
personal  beauty  was  Hippia  inflamed,  by  what  youthfulness  was 
she  captivated?  what  did  she  see  for  the  sake  of  which  she 
endured  to  be  called  the  gladiator's  woman  f  For  darling  Seigius 
had  already  begun  to  shave  his  throat,  and  to  hope  for  repose  for 
his  wounded  arm.  Moreover,  there  were  many  disfigurements 
in  his  face  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  place  worn  by  his  helmet,  and  a 
huge  wen  in  the  middle  of  his  nose,  and  the  acrid  affliction  of  an 
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sed  gladiator  erat :  facit  hoc  illos  Hyacinthos ;  no 

hoc  pueris  patriaeque,  hoc  praetulit  ilia  sorori 
atque  viro.     ferrum  est  quod  amant :  hie  Sergius  idem 
accepta  rude  coepisset  Veiento  videri. 

Quid  privata  domus,  quid  f ecerit  Hippia,  curas  ? 
respice  rivales  divorum,  Claudius  audi  ns 

quae  tulerit     dormire  virum  cum  senserat  uxor, 
ausa  Palatine  tegetem  praeferre  cubili, 
sumere  nocturnes  meretrix  Augusta  cucullos, 
linquebat  comite  ancilla  non  amplius  una, 
et  nigrum  flavo  crinem  abscondente  galero  120 

intravit  calidum  veteri  centone  lupanar 
et  cellam  vacuam  atque  suam.     tunc  nuda  papiUis 
constitit  auratis  titulum  mentita  Lyciscae, 
ostenditque  tuum,  generose  Britannice,  ventrem, 
excepit  blanda  intrtrntes  atque  aera  poposcit,  125 

et  resupina  iacens  multorum  absorbuit  ictus. 

ever-trickling  eye.  But  he  was  a  gladiator :  this  it  is  that  makes 
Hjacinthi  of  them !  This  it  was  that  she  preferred  to  her  boys, 
and  her  country,  and  her  sister,  and  l^er  husband.  It  is  the 
steel  that  they  love.  This  same  Sergius,  if  he  had  received  his 
discharge,  would  have  begun  to  appear  a  Veiento. 

Are  you  interested  in  the  affairs  of  a  private  family,  in  the 
doings  of  a  Hippia  t  Look  to  the  rivals  of  *'  the  gods ; "  hear 
what  Claudius  underwent  As  soon  as  his  wife  had  perceived  that 
her  husband  was  sleeping,  the  imperial  harlot,  daring  to  prefer 
a  coarse  bed-rug  to  her  couch  on  the  Palatine,  and  to  put  on  a 
nocturnal  hood,  used  to  leave  with  not  more  than  one  maid  for 
her  companion.  Then,  with  a  yellow  wig  concealing  her  dark 
hair,  she  entered  a  brothel,  kept  warm  by  an  old  curtain  of 
patchwork,  and  a  ceU  vacant  and  devoted  to  her  usa  There 
she  took  her  stand,  naked,  with  gilded  nipples,  having  falsely 
assume^  the  ticket  of  Lycisca,  and  exhibited  the  belly  which 
bore  you,  noble  Britaiinicua  She  received  such  as  entered 
caressingly,  and  asked  for  money ;  and,  lying  on  her  back,  sub- 
mitted to  the  embraces  of  many.     Before  long,  the  keeper  of 
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mox  lenone  suas  iam  dimittente  puellas 

tiistis  abit,  et,  quod  potuit,  tamen  ultima  cellam 

clausit,  adhuc  ardens  rigidae  tentigine  vulvae, 

et  lassata  viris  nee  dum  satiata  recessit,  130 

obscurisque  genis  turpis  fumoque  lucemae 

foeda  lupanaris  tulit  ad  pulvinar  odorem. 

hippomanes  carmenque  loquar  coctumque  venenum 

privignoque  datum  ?  f aciunt  grtiviora  coactae 

imperio  sexus  minimumque  libidine  peccant.  135 

Optima  sed  quare  Caesennia  teste  marito  ? 
bis  quingenta  dedit :  tanti  vocat  ille  pudicam, 
nee  pharetris  Veneris  macer  est  aut  lampade  fervet ; 
inde  faces  ardent,  veniunt  a  dote  sagittae. 
libertas  emitur :  coram  licet  innuat  atque  140 

rescribat,  vidua  est,  locuples  quae  nupsit  avaro. 

Cur  desiderio  Bibulae  Sertorius  ardet  ? 
si  verum  excutias,  facies  non  uxor  amatur. 


the  brothel  by  this  time  dismissing  his  girls,  reluctantly  she 
departed,  and  yet  to  the  best  of  her  power  she  was  the  last  to 
close  her  cell,  still  burning  with  the  excitement  of  strong  desire; 
so,  fatigued  by  her  lovers,  though  not  yet  sated,  she  retired,  and ' 
foul  with  her  dirty  cheeks,  and  begrimed  with  the  smoke  of  the 
lamp,  she  bore  the  odour  of  the  brothel  to  the  imperial  couch. 
Shall  I  speak  of  magic  potions  and  incantations  and  poison 
prepared  and  administered  to  a  stepson  ?  They  perpetrate  still 
graver  crimes  when  urged  by  the  empire  of  their  sex :  the  sins 
they  commit  through  lust  are  the  least 

Then  why  is  Caesennia  the  best  of  women  on  her  husband's 
showing  1  She  brought  him  twice  five  hundred  sestertia ;  such 
is  the  price  at  which  he  calls  her  chaste,  nor  is  he  emaciated  by 
the  quivers  of  Venus,  nor  does  he  bum  with  her  torch ;  this  is 
the  source  at  which  his  flames  are  lit,  the  arrows  come  from  the 
dowry.  She  buys  her  liberty;  she  may  make  signals  in  his 
presence,  and  reply  to  love-letters :  a  rich  woman  who  is  married 
to  an  avaricious  man  is  as  good  as  a  single  woman. 

Why  does  Sertorius  burn  with  passion  for  Bibula  ?    If  you 
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tres  ragae  snbeant  et  se  cutis  arida  laxet, 

fiant  obscuri  dentes  oculique  minores,  '45 

"  collige  sarcinulas/*  dicet  libertus,  "  et  exi ! 

iam  gravis  es  nobis  et  saepe  emungeris,  exi 

ocius  et  propera :  sicco  venit  altera  naso." 

interea  calet  et  regnat  poscitque  maritum 

pastoies  et  ovem  Canusinam  ulmosque  Falemas,  -         150 

quantulum  in  hoc !  pueros  omnes»  ergastula  tota, 

quodque  domi  non  est  sed  habet  vicinus  emator. 

mense  quidem  brumae,  quo  iam  mercator  lason 

clausus  et  armatis  obstat  casa  Candida  nautis, 

grandia  tolluntur  ciystallina,  maxima  rursus  155 

murrina,  deinde  adamas  notissimus  et  Bemices 

in  digito  factus  pretiosior ;  hunc  dedit  olim 

barbarus  incestae,  dedit  hunc  Agrippa  sorori, 

observant  ubi  festa  mero  pede  sabbata  reges, 

et  vetus  indulget  senibus  dementia  porcis.  160 

search  out  the  truth,  it  is  the  face,  not  the  wife,  that  is  loved 
Let  but  three  wrinkles  make  their  appearance,  and  the  dry  skin 
shrivel  itself,  let  her  teeth  become  black  and  her  eyes  smaller, 
"  Pack  up  your  traps,"  the  freedman  will  say,  "  and  be  off.  You 
are  grown  offensive  to  us,  and  you  blow  your  nose  too  often ;  be  off 
at  once,  and  make  haste.  Another  wife  is  coming  with  a  dry  nose." 
Meanwhile  she  is  fiery  and  imperious,  and  asks  her  husband  for 
shepherds  and  sheep  from  Canusium  and  Falemian  elms — a 
mere  trifle  this ! — for  all  the  boys  site  sees,  for  whole  gangs  of 
slaves,  and  what  is  not  in  the  house,  and  a  neighbour  has  got, 
must  be  bought  far  Jier.  In  the  winter  months,  indeed,  when 
now  the  fresco  of  merchant  Jason  is  hidden,  and  the  white  booth 
shuts  in  the  armed  sailors,  large  crystal  vases  are  carried  off  by 
lier^  and  again  huge  pieces  of  porcelain,  and  then  a  diamond  of 
great  repute,  made  more  precious  by  liaving  been  worn  on  the 
finger  of  Berenice.  This  a  barbarian  king  once  gave  to  his 
incestuous  love.  This  Agrippa  gave  to  his  sister,  where  kings 
observe  their  festive  Sabbaths  with  naked  feet,  and  long- 
established  clemency  is  indulgent  to  aged  pigs. 
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Nullane  de  tantis  gregibus  tibi  digna  videtur  ? 
sit  formosa  decens  dives  fecunda,  vetustos 
porticibus  disponat  avos,  intactior  omni 
crinibus  efifasis  bellum  dirimente  Sabina, 
rara  ayis  in  terris  nigroque  simillima  cygno,  165 

quia  ferat  uxorem,  cui  constant  omnia  ?  malo» 
malo  Yenusinam,  quam  te,  Cornelia  mater 
Gracchorum,  si  cum  magnis  virtutibus  aifers 
grande  supercilium  et  nnmeras  in  dote  triumphos. 
toUe  tunm,  precor,  Hannibalem  victumque  Syphacem    170 
in  castris  et  cum  tota  Carthagine  migra ! 
"  parce,  precor,  Paean,  et  tu  depone  sagittas ; 
nil  pueri  f aciunt,  ipsam  configite  matrem ! " 
Amphion  clamat,  sed  Paean  contraliit  arcum. 
extulit  ergo  greges  natorum  ipsumque  parentem,  175 

dum  sibi  nobilior  Latonae  gente  videtur 
atque  eadem  scrofa  Kiobe  fecundior  alba, 
quae  tanti  gravitas,  quae  forma,  ut  se  tibi  semper 

t66.  feret. 

Does  no  woman,  tJieUy  out  of  such  large  herds,  appear  to  you 
worthy  9  Let  her  be  handsome,  graceful,  rich,  fruitful ;  let  her 
distribute  her  ancient  forefathers  in  her  corridors ;  more  chaste 
than  any  of  the  Sabine  women,  who,  with  streaming  locks, 
decided  the  war— a  rare  bird  upon  earth,  and  very  much  resem- 
bling a  black  swan — ^who  could  bear  a  wife  in  whom  all  qualities 
are  conjoined)  I  prefer — yes,  I  prefer — a  Venusian  eounfry- 
woman  to  you,  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  if,  with  your 
great  virtues,  you  bring  your  lofty  pride  and  reckon  your 
triumphs  in  your  dowry.  Be  off,  I  pray,  with  your  Hannibal 
and  your  Syphax  conquered  in  the  camp,  and  tramp  with  the 
whole  of  your  Carthage.  *^Be  merciful,  I  pray  you.  Paean; 
and  do  you,  Diana,  lay  down  your  arrows.  The  boys  are  doing 
nothing;  transfix  the  mother  herself!"  Amphion  cries;  but 
Paean  bends  his  bow.  So  Niobe  bore  to  their  graves  her  herds 
of  children  and  their  parent  himself,  while  she  seemed  to  herself 
more  noble  than  the  race  of  Latona,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
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imputet  ?  huius  enim  ran  summique  voluptas 
nulla  boni,  quoties  animo  corrupta  superbo  zso 

plus  aloes  quam  mellis  habet.  quis  deditos  autem 
usque  adeo  est,  ut  non  illam,  quern  laudibus  efifert, 
honeat  inque  diem  septenis  oderit  horis  ? 

Quaedam  parva  quidem,  sed  non  toleranda  maritis. 
nam  quid  rancidius,  quam  quod  se  non  putat  ulla         185 
formosam,  nisi  quae  de  Tusca  Graecula  facta  est, 
de  Sulmonensi  mera  Cecropis  ?  omnia  Graece, 
cum  sit  turpe  magis  nostris  nescire  Latiue. 
hoc  sermone  pavent,  hoc  iram  gaudia  curas, 
hoc  cuncta  effundunt  animi  secreta.     quid  ultra  ?         190 
concumbunt  Graece.    dones  tamen  iata  puellis, 
tune  etiam,  quam  sextus  et  octogesimus  annus 
pulsat,  adhuc  Graece  ?  non  est  hie  sermo  pudicus 
in  yetula.     quoties  lascivum  intervenit  illud 

185.  nnm  (Heinr) ;  putet.  192.  iano  eiiam. 

prolific  than  the  white  sow.  What  dignity,  what  beauty  can 
be  of  such  great  price,  that  she  should  always  reckon  herself 
your  creditor  1  For  all  pleasure  in  these  rare  and  consummate 
advantages  is  rendered  null,  whenever,  spoilt  by  her  pride  of 
soul,  she  has  more  of  the  aloe  than  the  honey.  Who,  rather,  is 
so  utterly  made  over  as  not  to  loathe  her  whom  he  extols  with 
his  praises,  as  not  to  hate  her  for  seven  hours  in  the  day? 

There  are  some  things,  small  in  tJiemselvee,  it  is  true,  but 
intolerable  to  husbands.  For  what  more  nauseous  than  that 
not  one  of  them  thinks  herself  beautiful,  unless  from  a  Tuscan 
she  has  become  a  Greekling ;  from  a  native  of  Sulmo,  a  pure 
Athenian.  Everything  in  Greek,  whereas  it  is  a  greater  disgrace 
to  our  people  to  be  ignorant  of  Latin.  In  this  language  they 
give  vent  to  their  fears ;  in  this  they  pour  forth  their  anger, 
joys,  cares — all  the  secrets  of  their  souls.  What  more  can  they 
do  f  They  embrace  in  the  Greek  fashion.  Yet  one  may  concede 
such  things  to  girls.  But  do  you,  too,  whom  your  six-and- 
eightieth  year  is  buffeting,  stUl  speak  Greek  ?  That  language  is 
not  decent  in  an  old  woman.     How  often  does  that  wanton  Zmn 
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^corri  Kcu  '^uyri  1  modo  sub  lodice  relictis  195 

uteris  in  turba.    quod  enim  non  excitet  inguen 
vox  blanda  et  nequam  ?  digitos  habet.     Ut  tamen  omnes 
subsidant  pennae,  dicas  haec  moUius  Haemo 
quamquam  et  Carpophoro.     Facies  tua  computat  annos. 

Si  tibi  legitimis  pactam  iunctamque  tabellis  aoo 

non  es  amaturus,  ducendi  nulla  videtur 
causa,  nee  est  quare  coenam  et  mustacea  perdas, 
labente  ofl&cio  crudis  donanda,  nee  illud, 
quod  prima  pro  nocte  datur,  eum  lanee  beata 
Dacicus  et  scripto  radiat  Gennanicus  auro.  205 

si  tibi  simplieitas  uxoria,  deditus  uni 
est  animus,  summitte  eaput  eervice  parata 
ferre  iugum :  nuUam  invenies  quae  parcat  amanti ; 
ardeat  ipsa  licet,  tonnentis  gaudet  amantis 
et  spoliis.     igitur  longe  minus  utilis  illi  sio 

Z97.  digitos  Talet  (Heinr).  198.  pinnae. 

%ai  ^in^xfl  {my  life  aiid  sotd  !)  come  in  !  You  use  in  the  crowd 
words  you  have  just  left  under  the  counterpane.  Whose  passions, 
indeed,  would  not  be  excited  by  the  coaxing  and  naughty 
expression  1  It  seems  to  have  fingers ;  yet  so  that,  for  all  ^at, 
every  one's  pinions  droop,  though  you  speak  these  words  more 
softly  than  Haemus  or  Carpophoras.  Your  face  reckons  up 
your  years ! 

If  you  are  not  likely  to  love  her  who  is  engaged  and  united 
to  you  by  a  lawful  contract,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
marrying ;  nor  is  there  any  object  in  your  wasting  a  supper,  and 
the  wedding-cakes  which  will  have  to  be  bestowed,  at  the  close 
of  their  attendance,  on  'people  already  surfeited,  or  that  present 
which  is  given  for  the  first  night,  when  in  the  rich  dish 
"Dacicus"  and  "Germanicus"  glitter  on  the  inscribed  gold 
coin.  If  yours  is  an  uxorious  simplicity,  your  soul  is  surrendered 
to  one  person.  Bow  down  your  head,  with  neck  prepared  to 
bear  the  yoke  ;  you  will  find  none  to  spare  the  man  who  loves 
her.  Though  she  be  enamoured  herself,  she  delights  in  torment^ 
ing  and  plundering  the  loved  one.     Therefore,  a  wife  will  be 
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uxor,  quisquis  erit  bonus  optandusque  maritus. 

nil  mnqnam  invita  donabis  coniuge,  vendes 

hac  obstante  nihil,  nihil,  haec  si  nolet,  emetur ; 

haec  dabit  aflfectus,  ille  excludetur  amicus 

iam  senior,  cuius  barbam  tua  ianua  vidit.  ais 

testandi  cum  sit  lenonibus  atque  lanistis 

libertas  et  iuris  idem  contingat  arenae, 

non  unus  tibi  rivalis  dictabitur  heres. 

"  pone  crucem  servo/'     "  meruit  quo  crimine  servus 

supplicium  ?  quis  testis  adest  ?  quis  detulit  ?  audi ;      220 

nulla  umquam  de  morte  hominis  cunctatio  longa  est." 

"o  demens,  ita  servus  homo  est  ?  nil  fecerit,  esto : 

hoc  volo,  sic  iubeo,  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas." 

Imperat  ergo  viro,  sed  mox  haec  regna  relinquit 
permutatque  domes  et  flammea  conterit,  inde  325 

avolat  et  spreti  repetit  vestigia  lectL 

214.  exdudatur.  2x8.  ditabhur.  223.  Sic  toIo. 

226.  evolat,  fldvolat. 

far  less  advantageous  to  him  who  is  likely  to  be  a  good  and 
desirable  husband.  You  will  give  nothing  awaj,  at  any  time, 
without  the  consent  of  your  wife ;  you  will  sell  nothing  if  she 
opposes ;  nothing  will  be  bought  if  she  disapprove.  She  will 
prescribe  your  regards.  Yonder  old  friend  will  be  denied 
admittance,  whose  youthful  beard  your  gate  beheld.  While 
pimps  and  trainers  have  the  liberty  to  make  a  will,  and  the 
same  amount  of  right  is  enjoyed  by  the  arena,  the  name  of  more 
than  one  rival  will  be  dictated  to  you  as  a  legatee.  "  Put  up  a 
cross  for  the  slave."  ''  On  what  charge  has  the  slave  deserved 
ponishment  t  Who  presents  himself  as  a  witness  9  Who  has 
informed  against  him  ?  Hear  what  he  has  to  say  I  No  delay 
IB  too  long  when  the  death  of  a  man  is  in  question."  '^0 
driveller !  so  then  a  slave  is  a  man  ?  He  has  done  nothing, 
you  say — granted !  Such  is  my  will,  so  I  order  it ;  my  pleasure 
must  stand  for  a  reason." 

She  rules  over  her  husband  accordingly.     But  soon  she  leaves 
these  realms  of  hers,  and  changes  her  homes,  and  wears  out  her 
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omatas  paulo  ante  fores^  pendentia  linquit 

vela  domus  et  adhuc  virides  in  limine  ramos. 

sic  crescit  numerus,  sic  fiunt  octo  mariti 

quinque  per  autumnos,  titulo  res  digna  sepulcri.  ajo 

Desperanda  tibi  salva  concordia  socru. 
ilia  docet  spoliis  nudi  gaudere  maritij 
ilia  docet  missis  a  corruptore  tabellis 
nil  rude  nee  simplex  rescribere,  decipit  ilia 
cnstodes  aut  aere  domat.     tunc  corpore  sano  23s 

advocat  Archigenen  onerosaque  pallia  iactat ; 
abditus  interea  latet  et  secretus  adulter, 
impatiensque  morae  pavet  et  praeputia  ducit 
scilicet  exspectas  ut  tradat  mater  honestos 
atque  alios  mores  quam  quos  habet  ?     utile  porro         240 
filiolam  turpi  vetulae  producere  turpem. 

Nulla  fere  causa  est,  in  qua  non  femina  litem 

237.  securai.  239.  exspectea.  240.  aut  alioi. 

bridal-veils ;  thence  she  flies  away  and  returns  to  seek  again  her 
imprint  in  the  bed  she  had  spumed.  She  leaves  the  doors 
ornamented  but  a  little  while  before,  the  hanging  draperies  on 
the  house,  and  the  boughs  still  green  over  the  threshold.  So 
the  number  grows ;  so  it  is  that  eight  husbands  are  manufactured 
in  five  autumns — ^a  thing  worthy  of  an  inscription  on  her  tomb  I 

You  must  give  up  all  hope  of  concord  while  your  mother-in- 
law  is  alive.  She  it  is  who  teaches  how  to  delight  in  the  spoils 
of  a  helpless  husband ;  she  it  is  who  teaches  how  to  write  no 
ignorant  nor  innocent  reply  to  notes  sent  by  the  seducer ;  she 
deceives  your  spies,  or  overcomes  them  with  a  bribe;  then, 
though  sound  in  health,  she  (the  daughter)  calls  in  Archigenes, 
and  tosses  the  bed-clothes  as  too  heavy  for  her.  Meanwhile, 
the  adulterer  lies  concealed,  hidden  away  and  all  alone,  and, 
impatient  of  delay,  is  in  a  tremor  of  anticipation.  Can  you 
expect,  forsooth,  that  the  mother  will  teach  good  morals,  or  any 
others  than  her  own  f  Besides,  it  is  useful  to  a  wicked  old 
woman  to  bring  up  her  young  daughter  to  be  wicked  too. 

There  is  scarce  any  cause  in  which  a  woman  has  not  set  the 
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movent     accusat  Manilla,  si  rea  non  est. 

componunt  ipsae  per  se  fonnantque  libellos, 

principimn  atque  locos  Celso  dictare  paratae.  245 

Endromidas  Tyrias  et  femineum  ceroma 
quis  nescit  ?    vel  quis  non  vidit  vulnera  pali  ? 
quern  cavat  assidois  sudibus  scutoque  lacessit, 
atqne  onmes  implet  numeros,  dignissima  prorsus 
florali  matrona  tnba,  nisi  si  quid  in  illo  350 

pectoie  plus  agitat  veraeque  paratur  arenae. 
quern  praestare  potest  mulier  galeata  pudorem, 
quae  fugit  a  sexn  ?  vires  amat.     baec  tamen  ipsa 
vir  noUet  fieri ;  nam  quantula  nostra  voluptas ! 
quale  decus,  rerum  si  coniugis  auctio  fiat,  255 

balteus  et  manicae  et  cristae  crurisque  sinistri 
dimidium  tegmen  !  vel  si  diversa  movebit 
proelia^  tu  felix  ocreas  vendente  puella! 

248.  mdibiu  (Lipsius).  257.  tegimen. 

suit  going.  Manilla  is  the  prosecutrix,  if  she  is  not  the  de- 
fendant They  themselves  compose,  unaided,  and  fashion 
Plaints,  prepared  to  dictate  exordium  and  "  points "  to  Celsus 

Who  does  not  know  the  wrappers  of  Tyrian  purple,  and  the 
ointment  for  female  use?  Or  who  has  not  seen  the  wounds 
inflicted  on  the  training-post,  which  she  pierces  with  perpetual 
foil,  and  excites  with  her  shield,  while  she  goes  through  all  her 
exerdsea ;  a  matron  truly  most  worthy  of  the  trumpet  of  the 
Floialia,  uxdess,  indeed,  she  meditates  something  more  in  that 
breast  of  liers,  and  is  being  prepared  for  a  real  arena.  What 
sense  of  shame  can  a  woman  exhibit  who  wears  a  helmet,  and 
flies  from  lier  sex?  She  loves  strength.  Yet  this  very  woman 
would  be  unwilling  to  be  turned  into  a  man ;  for  how  small,  in 
ccmpariaon^  is  our  pleasure !  What  a  pretty  thing  if  an  auction 
of  your  wife's  property  were  to  take  place — the  belt,  and 
gauntlets,  and  crests,  and  a  half  covering  for  the  left  leg ;  or  if 
she  takes  to  other  sorts  of  fighting,  happy  fellow  you  will  he^ 
with  your  young  wife  selling  her  greaves.     These  are  the  women 
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hae  sunt  quae  tenui  sudant  in  cyclade,  quanim 

delicias  et  panniculus  bombycinus  urit.  360 

aspice  quo  fremitu  monstratos  perferat  ictus, 

et  quanto  galeae  curvetur  ponders,  quanta 

poplitibus  sedeat,  quam  denso  fascia  libro, 

et  ride,  positis  scaphium  cum  sumitur  armis. 

dicite  vos  neptes  Lepidi  caecive  Metelli,  '265 

Gurgitis  aut  Fabii,  quae  ludia  sumpserit  umquain 

hos  habitus  ?     quando  ad  palum  gemat  uxor  Asyli  ? 

Semper  habet  lites  alternaque  iurgia  lectus, 
in  quo  nupta  iacet ;  minimum  dormitur  in  illo. 
tunc  gravis  ilia  viro,  tunc  orba  tigride  peior,  270 

cum  simulat  gemitus  occuiti  conscia  facti, 
aut  odit  pueros,  aut  ficta  pellice  plorat, 
uberibus  semper  lacrimis  semperque  paratis 
in  statione  sua,  atque  exspectantibus  iUam, 
quo  iubeat  manare  modo.     tu  credis  amoreni,  375 


who  perspire  under  a  robe  of  thin  material,  whose  delicate 
charms  even  a  small  rag  of  silk  oppresses  with  heat  See,  with 
what  a  cry  she  deals  home  the  thrusts  which  have  been  shown 
her ;  how  she  is  bent  beneath  the  great  weight  of  her  helmet, 
what  huge  leggings,  botmd  with  what  thick  bark,  are  seated  on 
her  knees — and  laugh,  when  laying  down  her  arms,  she  takes 
up  the  chamber-pot.  Tell  us,  ye  grand-daughters  of  Lepidns, 
or  of  blind  Metellus,  or  of  Fabius  Gurges,  what  gladiator's  wife 
ever  assumed  such  attire  as  this  f  When  did  the  wife  of  Asylus 
gasp  at  the  training-post  7 

The  bed  in  which  the  bride  lies  is  always  the  scene  of  quanels 
and  mutual  recriminations  :  there  is  very  little  sleep  to  be  got 
there.  Then  is  she  a  torment  to  her  husband;  then  is  she 
worse  than  a  tigress  deprived  of  her  young ;  when  she  counter- 
feits groans,  though  conscious  of  her  hidden  guilt,  or  loathes  the 
slave-boys,  or  cries  over  a  fictitious  rival,  with  tears  always 
copious,  and  always  ready  at  their  station,  and  awaiting  her 
signal  to  flow  in  whatever  way  she  orders  them.  You  think  it 
is  all  love ;  you  are  delighted  with  yourself  then,  you  hedge- 
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tu  tibi  tunc  curruca  places  fletumque  labellis 

exsorbes,  quae  scripta  et  quas  lecture  tabellas, 

si  tibi  zelotypae  retegantur  scrinia  moecbae. 

sed  iacet  in  servi  complexibus  aut  equitis.     die, 

die  aliquem,  sodea^  hie,  Quintiliane,  colorem.  aSo 

"  haeremuSy  die  ipsa."    "  olim  convenerat "  inquit 

**  ut  f aceres  tu  quod  velles,  nee  non  ego  possem 

indulgere  mihi.     dames  licet  et  mare  coelo 

confundas,  homo  sum/'     nihil  est  audacius  illis 

deprensis :  iram  atque  animos  a  crimine  sumunt.  285 

Unde  haec  monstra  tamen  vel  quo  de  fonte  requiris  ? 
praestabat  castas  humilis  fortuna  Latinas 
quondam,  nee  vitiis  contingi  parva  sinebat 
tecta  labor  somnique  breves  et  vellere  Tusco 
vexatae  duraeque  manus  ac  proximus  urbi  290 

Hannibal  et  stantes  Collina  turre  mariti. 
nunc  patimur  longae  pacis  mala,  saevior  armis 

376.  nrooft.        277.  quot.       285.  animum  de  orimine.       291.  in  tarre. 

sparrow,  and  dry  her  tears  with  your  lips — you  who  would  read 
such  letters  and  such  billets-doux,  if  tl^e  desk  of  this  jealous 
adulteress  were  thrown  open  to  you  I  But  she  lies  in  the 
embraces  of  a  slave  or  a  knight  Give  us,  give  us,  I  pray  you, 
QuintiliaD,  some  colourable  excuse  in  this  case.  "  I  am  at  a 
loss.  Give  one  yourself. ''  '*  It  had  long  since  been  agreed  upon 
between  us,"  says  she,  "  that  yDu  should  do  what  you  choose, 
and  that  I  too  might  please  myself.  You  may  clamour,  if  you 
please,  and  confound  sea  with  sky,  I  am  a  human  being.''  There 
is  nothing  more  audacious  than  they  are  when  caught  in  the  act 
They  derive  fury  and  courage  from  their  crime  itself. 

Yet  do  you  seek  to  know  whence,  or  from  what  source,  canie 
these  prodigies)  In  days  of  yore,  their  humble  fortune  pre- 
served the  Latin  women  chaste,  and  their  lowly  roofs  were  kept 
from  the  contamination  of  vice  by  toil,  by  short  slumbers,  by 
hands  galled  and  hardened  with  the  Tuscan  fleece,  and  Hannibal 
close  to  the  city,  and  their  husbands  standing  an  guard  on  the 
CoUine  tower.     Now  we  suffer  the  evils  of  long  peace ;  luxury, 
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luxuria  incubuit  victumque  ulciscitur  orbem. 

nullum  crimen  abest  facinusque  libidinis,  ex  quo 

paupertas  Bomana  perit,  hinc  fluxit  ad  istos  295 

et  Sjbaris  coUes,  hinc  et  Rhodos  et  Miletos 

atque  coronatum  et  petulans  madidumque  Tarentum. 

prima  peregrinos  obscena  pecunia  mores 

intulit,  et  turpi  fregerunt  secula  luxu 

divitiae  moUes.     quid  enim  Venus  ebria  curat  ?  3cx> 

inguinis  et  capitis  quae  sint  discrimina,  nescit 

grandia  quae  mediis  iam  noctibus  ostrea  mordet, 

cum  perfusa  mero  spumant  unguenta  Falerno, 

cum  bibitur  concha,  cum  iam  vertigine  tectum 

ambulat  et  geminis  exsurgit  mensa  lucemis.  305 

i  nunc  et  dubita  qua  sorbeat  aera  sanna 

Tullia,  quid  dicat  notae  collactia  Maurae, 

Maura  Pudicitiae  veterem  cum  praeterit  aram ; 

noctibus  hie  ponunt  lecticas,  micturiunt  hie 

efiBgiemque  deae  longis  siphonibus  implent,  310 

295.  Indos,  Istxx>s. 

more  cruel  than  war,  broods  over  us  and  avenges  a  conquered 
world.  No  crime  is  wanting,  or  deed^  of  lust,  from  the  time 
that  Roman  poverty  came  to  an  end ;  henceforth  Sybaris  flowed 
to  these  hills,  and  Rhodes  and  Miletus,  and  garlanded,  saucy, 
drunken  Tarentum.  Filthy  money  first  brought  in  foreign 
manners,  and  voluptuous  wealth  enervated  the  age  with  foul 
luxury.  For  what  does  Venus  in  her  cups  care  for  1  She  does 
not  know  the  difference  between  one  part  of  the  person  and 
another,  who  at  very  midnight  bites  huge  oysters,  when  unguents 
foam  mixed  with  neat  Falemian,  when  they  drink  out  of  the 
perfume-jar,  when  the  ceiling  has  begun  to  go  round  and  round, 
and  the  table  rises  up  with  its  lamps  doubled.  Go  now  and 
doubt  with  what  a  sneer  Tullia  snuffs  the  air,  or  what  her  foster- 
sister  says  to  the  notorious  Maura,  when  Maura  passes  by  the 
ancient  altar  of  chastity.  Here  they  set  down  their  litters  at 
night,  here  they  make  water,  and  bedew  the  eflSgy  of  the 
goddess  with  copious  streams  of  moisture,  and  by  turns  indulge 
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inque  vices  equitant  ac  luna  teste  moventur, 

inde  domos  abeunt ;  tu  calcas  luce  reversa 

coniugis  urinam  magnos  visurus  amicos. 

nota  bonae  secreta  deae,  cum  tibia  lumbos 

incitat  et  comu  pariter  vinoque  feruntur  sis 

attonitae  crinemque  rotant  ululantque  Priapum 

maenades.      o  quantus  tunc  illis  mentibus  ardor 

concubitus !  quae  vox  saltante  libidine !  quantus 

ille  men  veteris  per  crura  madentia  torrens ! 

lenonum  ancillas  posita  Saufeia  corona  330 

provocat  et  tollit  pendentis  praemia  coxae, 

ipsa  Medullinae  fluctum  crissantis  adorat : 

palmam  inter  dominas  virtus  natalibus  aequat. 

nil  ibi  per  ludum  simulabitur,  omnia  fient 

ad  verum^  quibus  incendi  iam  frigidus  aevo  3^5 

Laomedontiades  et  Nestoris  hernia  possit 

tunc  prurigo  morae  im'patiens,  tunc  femina  simplex, 

316.  Priapo,  Priapi,  nlalante  Priapo.  324.  tibi. 

in  their  wanton  practices,  with  the  moon  for  a  witnes&  Then 
they  go  off  home ;  you,  when  daylight  has  returned,  meet  with 
traces  of  your  wife,  on  your  way  to  visit  your  great  friends. 
Notorious  are  the  secret  rites  of  Bona  Dea,  when  the  pipe  stimu- 
lates the  loins,  and  the  Maenades,  inspired  alike  by  the  horn- 
instrument  and  by  wine,  whirl  their  locks  and  howl  out  Priapus. 
Oh,  how  great  is  then  the  sexual  desire  in  these  minds  !  What 
a  voice  U  theirs  with  the  lust  dancing  within  them  I  What  a 
tonent  is  that  of  old  wine  over  their  soaking  legs  1  Saufeia,  a 
prize  being  proposed,  challenges  the  brothel-keepers'  girls,  and 
carries  off  tiie  victory  in  the  amatory  contest  She  herself 
admires  the  lascivious  motions  of  the  wanton  Medullina.  Among 
these  great  ladies,  the  prowess  shown  puts  such  a  victory  on  an 
equality  with  the  glories  of  birth.  There,  nothing  will  be 
feigned  in  sport ;  everything  will  be  done  to  the  life,  by  which 
the  son  of  Laomedon,  already  frozen  with  age,  or  the  ruptured 
Nestor  might  be  fired  Then  there  is  lechery  impatient  of 
delay,  then  there  is  woman  without  any  disguise.    And  a  shout 
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ac  pariter  toto  repetitus  clamor  ab  antro  : 

"  iam  fas  est ;  admitte  viros !  "  iam  dormit  adulter, 

ilia  iubet  sumpto  iuvenem  properare  cucullo ;  330 

si  nihil  est,  servis  incurritur ;  abstuleris  spent 

servorum,  venit  et  conductus  aquarius ;  hie  si 

quaeritur  et  desunt  homines,  mora  nulla  per  ipsam, 

qnominus  imposito.clunem  summittat  asello. 

atque  utinam  ritus  veteres  et  publica  saltern  535 

his  intacta  malis  agerentur  sacra !  %ed  omnes 

noverunt  Mauri  atque  Indi,  quae  psaltria  penem 

maiorem  quam  sunt  duo  Caesaris  Anticatones, 

illuc,  testiculi  sibi  conscius  undo  fugit  mus, 

intulerit,  ubi  velari  pictura  iubetur,  340 

quaecumque  alterius  sexus  imitata  figuram  est 

et  quis  tunc  hominum  contemptor  numinis  ?  aut  quis 

simpuvium  ridere  Numae  nigrumque  catinum 

et  Yaticano  fragiles  de  monte  patellas 

ausus  erat  ?  sed  nunc  ad  quas  non  Clodius  aras  ?  34s 

328.  it  toto ;  Tepetitnr.         339.  dormitat.  333.  Teniat,  Teniet. 

is  repeated  in  unison  from  the  whole  den,  '*  Now  is  the  appointed 
time,  admit  the  men."  If  her  gallant  is  already  asleep,  she 
orders  the  youth  to  hurry  thither,  with  his  hood  on.  If  there 
be  none,  they  make  a  rush  upon  the  slaye&  Take  away  the 
hope  of  slaves,  and  even  a  hired  water-carrier  makes  his  appear- 
ance. If  such  an  one  is  sought  in  vain,  and  men  fail,  they  will 
fly  to  any  expedient.  And  I  would  that  at  least  our  ancient 
rites  and  public  religious  ceremonies  were  conducted  free  from 
such  scandals;  but  all  the  Moors  and  Indians  know  what 
"  female  musician "  introduced  his  person,  larger  than  are  two 
Anticatones  of  Caesar,  into  that  place,  whence  even  a  mouse, 
conscious  of  being  a  male,  runs  away,  where  a  picture  is  ordered 
to  be  veiled  in  every  case  where  it  represents  the  form  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Yet  who  of  men  was  at  that  time  a  contemner  of 
divine  power  1  or  who  had  dared  to  laugh  at  the  ladle  of  Numa, 
or  the  dark  earthenware  dish,  or  the  brittle  vessels  from  the 
Vatican  hill  1    But  now  at  what  altars  is  there  not  a  Clodius  f 
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Audio  qmd  veteres  olim  moneatis  amici. 
"  pone  seram,  cohibe."     sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
custodes  ?     cauta  est  et  ab  iUis  incipit  uxor, 
iamque  eadem  summis  pariter  minimisque  libido, 
nee  melior,  silicem  pedibus  quae  content  atrum,  350 

quam  quae  longoramWehitur  cervice  Syrorum. 

Ut  spectet  ludos,  conducit  Ogulnia  vestem, 
conducit  comites  sellam  cervical  arnicas 
nutricem  et  flavam,  cui'det  mandata,  puellam. 
haec  tamen  argenti  superest  quodcumque  patemi  353 

levibus  athletis  et  vasa  novissima  donat ; 
multis  res  angusta  domi,  sed  nulla  pudorem 
paupertatis  habet,  nee  se  metitur  ad  Ulum, 
quern  dedit  haec  posuitque  modum.    tamen  utile  quid  sit 
prospiciunt  aliquando  viri,  frigusque  famemque  360 

formica  tandem  quidam  expavere  magistra ; 
prodiga  non  sentit  pereuntem  femina  censum, 

I  hear  what  you,  my  old  friends,  have  long  since  been  advising. 
*'  Fasten  the  bolt,  put  her  under  restraint."  But  who  is  to  keep 
watch  over  the  watchers  themselves  ?  The  wife  is  cunning  and 
begins  with  them.  And  now  there  is  the  same  wantonness  in 
the  highest  and  in  the  lowest  as  well ;  nor  is  she  better  who 
wears  the  dark  stone  pavement  with  her  feet,  than  the  one  who 
IB  carried  on  the  heads  of  tall  Syrians. 

In  order  to  witness  the  games,  Ogulnia  hires  a  dress,  hires 
attendants,  a  sedan,  a  cushion,  female  friends,  a  nurse,  and  a 
yellow-haired  girl  to  give  her  orders  to.  Tet  this  woman  gives 
away  whatever  remains  of  the  family  plate  and  the  last  of  her 
vessels  to  smooth  athletea  Many  of  them  are  in  straitened 
circumstances  at  home ;  but  none  of  them  respects  her  poverty, 
noc  measures  herself  to  the  standard  which  it  has  allotted  and 
assigned  her.  Yet  men  do  occasionally  look  forward  to  what 
may  be  for  their  advantage,  and  some,  with  the  ant  for  their 
teacher,  have  at  length  felt  a  dread  of  cold  and  hunger.  An 
extravagant  woman  does  not  perceive  that  her  fortune  is  wasting 
away  and,  as  though  the  coin  would  always  sprout  with  fresh 
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ac  velut  exhausta  redivivus  pullulet  area 

nummus  et  e  pleno  tollatur  semper  acervo, 

non  umquam  reputant  quanti  sibi  gaudia  constent        365 

Sunt  quas  eunnchi  imbelles  ac  mollia  semper 
oscula  delectent  et  desperatio  barbae, 
et  quod  abortive  non  est  opus ;  ilia  voluptas 
summa  tamen,  quod  iam  calida  matura  iuventa 
inguina  traduntur  medicis,  iam  pectine  nigro.  370 

ergo  spectatos  ac  iussos  crescere  primum 
testiculos,  postquam  coeperunt  esse  bilibres, 
tonsoris  damno  tantum  rapit  Heliodorus. 
conspicuus  longe  cunctisque  notabilis  intrat 
balnea^  nee  dubie  custodem  vitis  et  horti  375 

provocat  a  domina  factus  spado,     dormiat  ille 
cum  domina,  sed  tu  iam  durum,  Postume,  iamque 
tondendum  eunucho  Bromium  committere  nolL 

Si  gaudet  cantu,  nullius  fibida  durat 
vocem  vendentis  praetoribus,  organa  semper  380 

in  manibus,  densi  radiant  testudine  tota 

365.  reputat.  371.  ezipeotaioi.  379.  dun  eti. 

life  from  the  exhausted  strong-box,  and  there  would  always  be 
a  full  heap  to  take  from,  they  never  reckon  what  a  great  price 
their  pleasures  cost  them. 

There  are  women  whom  unwarlike  eunuchs,  and  kisses  ever 
effeminate,  delight,  and  the  despair  of  a  beard,  and  the  absence 
of  any  need  for  abortives.  Tet  the  height  of  their  pleasure  is 
when  a  youth  already  glowing  with  manhood  is  submitted  to 
Heliodorus,  who  performs  an  operation  to  the  loss  of  the  barber 
alone.  Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  remarkable  to  all,  he  enters 
the  baths,  and  challenges  without  question  the  guardian  of  o\a 
vines  and  gardens — ^made  into  an  eunuch  by  his  mistress.  Let 
him  sleep  with  his  mistress ;  but  do  not  you,  Postumus,  entrust 
Bromius,  by  this  time  an  adult  and  ready  to  have  his  locks 
shorn,  to  the  eunuch. 

If  she  delights  in  singing,  the  fibula  of  no  one  who  sells  his 
voice  to  the  Praetor  can  last     Musical  instruments  are  always 
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sardonyches,  crispo  numerantur  pectine  chordae, 

quo  tener  Hedymeles  operam  dedit^  hunc  tenet,  hoc  se 

solatnr  gratoque  indulget  basia  plectro. 

quaedam  de  niimero  Lamiarom  ac  nominis  alti  385 

cum  farre  et  vino  lanum  Yestamque  rogabat, 

an  Capitolinam  deberet  Pollio  quercum 

sperare  et  fidibos  promittere.     quid  faceret  plus 

aegrotante  viro,  medicis  quid  tristibus  erga 

filiolum  ?     stetit  ante  aram,  nee  turpe  putavit  390 

pro  cithara  velare  caput,  dictataque  verba 

pertulit,  ut  mos  est,  et  aperta  palluit  agna. 

die  mihi  nunc,  quaeso,  die,  antiquissime  divum, 

respondes  his,  lane  pater  ?     magna  otia  coeli ; 

non  est,  quod  video,  non  est  quod  agatur  apud  vos.       395 

haec  de  comoedis  te  consulit,  ilia  tragoedum 

commendare  volet,  varicosus  fiet  haruspex. 

392.  protulit  395-  vt  Tideo ;  quid  agatur. 

in  her  hands;  the  numerous  sardonyxes  sparkle  all  over  the 
tortoise-shell;  the  chords  are  run  over  by  the  vibrating  quill 
\pith  which  soft  Hedymeles  performed:  this  she  holds,  with 
this  she  solaces  herself,  and  favours  with  kisses  the  dear  plec- 
tnuxL  A  lady  of  the  order  of  the  Lamiae,  and  of  lofty  name, 
used  to  ask  of  Janus  and  Yesta,  with  meal  and  wine  offeringe, 
whether  Pollio  ought  to  hope  for  the  Capitoline  oak-crown  and 
promise  it  to  his  lyre.  What  more  could  she  have  done  if  her 
husband  had  been  ill ;  what  more  if  the  physicians  had  looked 
sad  about  her  little  son  ?  She  stood  before  the  altar  and  thought 
it  no  disgrace  to  veil  her  head  for  a  harper,  and  went  through 
the  words  dictated  to  her,  according  to  the  usage,  and  turned 
pale  when  the  lamb  was  opened.  Tell  me  now,  I  pray  you,  tell 
me,  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  Father  Janus,  do  you  reply  to 
these  people  7  There  must  be  great  leisure  in  heaven :  there  is 
not,  that  I  can  see,  there  is  not  any  business  than  can  be  trans- 
acted among  you  gods.  This  woman  consults  you  about  come- 
dians; another  will  be  wanting  to  recommend  a  tragedian. 
The  soothsayer  will  become  varicose. 
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Sed  cantet  potius,  quam  totam  pervolet  urbem 
audax  et  coetus  possit  quam  ferre  virorum 
cumque  paludatis  ducibus  praesente  marito  4«> 

ipsa  loqui  recta  facie  strictisque  mamiUis. 
haec  eadem  novit  quid  toto  fiat  in  orbe, 
quid  Seres,  quid  Thraces  agant,  secreta  novercae 
et  pueri,  quis  amet,  quis  diripiatur  adulter, 
dicet  quis  viduam  praegnantem  fecerit  et  quo  405 

mense,  quibus  verbis  concumbat  quaeque,  modis  quot. 
instantem  regi  Armenio  Parthoque  cometen 
prima  videt,  famam  rumoresque  ilia  recentes 
excipit  ad  portas,  quosdam  facit,  isse  Nipbaten 
in  populos  magnoque  illic  cuncta  arva  teneri  410 

diluvio>  nutare  urbes,  subsidere  terras, 
quocumque  in  trivio,  cuicumque  est  obvia,  narrat. 

Nee  tamen  id  vitium  magis  intolerabile,  quam  quae 

399.  quae.  401.  sieoisqae.  404*  decipiatur. 

413.  hoo  Titiimi. 

But  let  ber  sing  latber  tban  tbat  she  should  fly  brazen-faced 
through  the  whole  city,  and  be  able  to  support  assemblages  of 
men,  and  speak  in  person  to  generals  in  their  full-dress  ck>aks, 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  with  bold  visage  and  breasts 
unsheathed.  This  same  woman  knows  what  is  taking  place  all 
over  the  world ;  what  the  Seres,  what  the  Thracians  are  doing ; 
the  secrets  of  the  stepmother  and  the  youth ;  who  is  in  love, 
what  gallant  is  being  struggled  for.  She  will  tell  you  who  got 
a  single  woman  with  child,  and  in  what  month;  with  what 
words  every  woman  submits  to  caresses,  and  in  how  many  ways. 
She  is  the  first  to  see  the  comet  which  threatens  the  Armenian 
and  Parthian  king ;  she  intercepts  at  the  city  gates  the  news 
and  the  latest  reports;  some  she  invents;  that  the  Niphates 
has  overwhelmed  whole  populations,  and  that  all  the  countiy 
there  is  occupied  by  a  vast  deluge,  that  cities  are  tottering,  that 
tracts  of  land  are  sinking  down,  she  relates,  in  every  cross-way, 
to  every  one  she  meet& 

And  yet  this  plague  is  not  more  intolerable  than  she  who  is 
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vicinos  hnmiles  rapere  et  concidere  loria 

exorata  solet.     nam  si  latratibus  alti  415 

rumpnntur  somni,  "  fustes  hue  ocius,"  inquit, 

"  afferte/'  atque  illis  dominum  iubet  ante  feriri, 

deinde  canem.     gravis  occursu,  teterrima  vultu, 

balnea  nocte  subit,  conchas  et  castra  moveri 

nocte  iubet,  magno  gaudet  sudare  tumultu,  4«> 

cum  lassata  gravi  ceciderunt  brachia  massa> 

callidus  et  cristae  digitos  impressit  aliptes 

ac  summum  dominae  femur  exclamaxe  coegit. 

convivae  miseri  interea  somnoque  fameque 

urgentur ;  tandem  ilia  venit  rubicundula,  totum  425 

oenophorum  sitiens,  plena  quod  tenditur  urna 

admotum  pedibus,  de  quo  sextarius  alter 

ducitur  ante  cibum,  rabidam  facturus  orexim. 

dum  redit  et  loto  terram  ferit  intestine, 

marmpribus  rivi  properant,  aurata  Falemum  430 

pelvis  olet ;  nam  sic,  tamquam  alta  in  dolia  longus 

428.  rapidnm.  431.  ant  lata. 

wont  to  seize  her  poor  neighbours  and  cut  them  to  pieces  with 
whips,  in  spite  of  their  prayers.  For  if  her  sound  slumbers  are 
broken  by  barkings,  *'  Quick,  bring  the  cudgels  here,''  she  says, 
and  she  orders  the  owner  to  be  first  beaten  with  them,  and  then 
his  dog.  Terrible  to  meet,  most  awful  in  visage,  she  enters  the 
baihs  by  night ;  she  orders  her  oil-jars  and  camp  equipage  to  be 
moved  by  night;  she  delights  to  perspire  in  a  great  tumult, 
when  her  arms  have  dropped  wearied  with  the  heavy  dumb- 
bells^ and  the  cunning  anointer  has  impressed  his  fingers  on  her 
person,  and  has  made  the  top  of  his  mistress's  leg  smack.  In 
the  meanwhile,  her  wretched  guests  are  tormented  by  sleepiness 
and  hunger.  At  last  she  appears,  all  in  a  glow,  thirsting  for  a 
whole  flagon,  which  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  a  full  measure  of 
three  gallons,  and  put  at  her  feet,  and  of  this  a  second  pint  is 
tossed  off  before  her  meal,  to  produce  a  ravenous  appetite.  As 
it  returns  and  strikes  the  earth  with  the  washings  of  her  inside, 
the  rivulets  run  along  the  marble  floor,  the  gilded  pan  smells  of 
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deciderit  serpens,  bibit  et  vomit     ergo  maritus 
nauseat  atque  oculis  bilem  substringit  opertis. 

nia  tamen  gravior,  quae  cum  discumbere  coepit, 
laudat  Virgilium,  periturae  ignoscit  Elissae,  43s 

committit  vates  et  comparat,  inde  Maronem 
atque  alia  parte  in  trutina  suspendit  Homerum. 
cedunt  grammatici,  vincuntur  rhetores,  omnis 
turba  tacet,  nee  causidicus  nee  praeco  loquatur, 
altera  nee  mulier :  verborum  tanta  cadit  vis,  440 

tot  pariter  pelves  ac  tintinnabula  dicas 
ptdsaii     iam  nemo  tubas,  nemo  aera  fatiget ; 
una  laboranti  poterit  succurrere  lunae. 
non  habeat  matrona,  tibi  quae  iuncta  recumbit, 
dicendi  genus,  aut  curtum  sermone  rotato  445 

torqueat  enihymema,  nee  historias  sciat  omnes, 
sed  quaedam  ex  libris  et  non  intelligat     odi 
banc  ego,  quae  repetit  volvitque  Palaemonis  artem, 


Falemian ;  for  she  drinks  and  vomits  just  like  a  serpent  that 
has  tumbled  into  a  tall  cask.  So  her  husband  turns  sick,  and 
compresses  his  bile  with  closed  eyes. 

Yet  she  is  still  more  offensive,  who,  as  soon  as  she  has  taken 
her  seat  at  table,  praises  Virgil,  forgives  the  doomed  Elissa 
(Dido),  matches  together  poets,  and  compares  them;  on  one 
side,  suspends  Maro,  and,  ou  the  other  side.  Homer  in  the 
scales.  Grammarians  give  way,  teachers  of  rhetoric  are  beaten, 
all  the  assemblage  is  silent,  not  even  a  lawyer  nor  a  public-crier 
may  speak,  nor  indeed  another  woman ;  such  a  power  of  words 
falls  from  her,  you  would  say  so  many  pans,  so  many  bells  were 
being  struck  at  the  same  time.  Let  no  one  henceforth  fatigue 
trumpets  or  brasses ;  single-handed  she  will  be  able  to  succour 
the  moon  in  labour.  Let  not  the  matron  who  shares  your 
marriage-bed  possess  "  a  style "  of  oratory,  or  hurl  with  well- 
roimded  speech  a  curtailed  "  enthymema,"  nor  let  her  know  all 
histories,  but  let  there  be  some  things  from  books  which  she 
even  does  not  understand.  I  hate  the  woman  who  is  always 
referring  back  to  and  consulting  the  principles  of  Palaemon, 
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servata  semper  lege  et  ratione  loquendi, 

ignotosque  mihi  tenet  antiquaria  versus,  450 

nee  curanda  yiris  opicae  castigat  amicae 

verba ;  soloecismum  liceat  fecisse  marito. 

imponit  finem  sapiens  et  rebus  honestis ; 

nam  quae  docta  nimis  cupit  et  facunda  videri, 

crore  tenus  medio  tunicas  succingere  debet,  455 

caedere  Silvano  porcum,  quadrante  lavarL 

Nil  non  permittit  mulier  sibi,  turpe  putat  nil, 
cum  virides  gemmas  collo  circumdedit  et  cum 
aoribus  extentis  magnos  commisit  elenchos. 
intolerabilius  nihil  est,  quam  femina  dives.  4^ 

interea  foeda  aspectu  ridendaque  multo 
pane  tumet  facies  aut  pinguia  Poppaeana 
spirat,  et  hinc  miseri  viscantur  labra  mariti. 
ad  moechum  veniunt  lota  cute,     quando  videri 

464.  reniet. 


always  observing,  the  strict  law  and  rule  of  speech,  and  has  by 
heart,  the  female  antiquarian,  verses  unknown  to  me,  and 
conects  the  expressions  of  her  female  friend  as  barbarous,  which 
not  even  men  would  attend  to.  Let  a  husband  be  allowed  to 
conmiit  a  solecism !  A  wise  person  places  a  limit  even  to 
things  good  in  tJiemsdves,  For  she  who  desires  to  appear  too 
learned  and  too  eloquent  should  gird  up  a  tunic  to  the  middle  of 
her  leg,  sacrifice  a  pig  to  Silvanus,  and  bathe  for  a  quadrans  at 
the  public  baths. 

There  is  nothing  which  a  woman  does  not  permit  herself, 
nothing  which  she  thinks  discreditable,  when  she  has  encircled 
her  neck  with  green  gems,  and  when  she  has  inserted  huge 
pearls  in  her  stretched  ears.  There  is  nothing  more  insufferable 
than  a  rich  woman.  Meanwhile,  foul  of  aspect  and  ridiculous 
her  face  is  pufibd  out  with  a  quantity  of  bread,  or  is  redolent  of 
the  greasy  Poppaean  paste,  and  by  this  the  lips  of  her  wretched 
husband  are  glued.  They  come  to  the  lover  with  a  dean  skin. 
When  is  she  desirous  of  appearing  handsome  at  home  ?     It  is 
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vult  formosa  domi  ?     moechis  foliata  paxantur,  465 

his  emitur  quidquid  graciles  hue  mittitis  Indi. 

tandem  aperit  vultum  et  tectoria  prima  reponit, 

incipit  agnosci,  atque  illo  lacte  fovetur, 

propter  quod  secum  comites  educit  asellas, 

exsul  Hyperboreum  si  dimittatur  ad  axem.  470 

sed  quae  mutatis  inducitur  atque  fovetur 

tot  medicaminibus  coctaeque  siliginis  oflfas 

accipit  et  madidae,  fades  dicetur  an  ulcus  ? 

Est  pretium  curae  penitus  cognoscere,  toto 
quid  faciant  agitentque  die.     si  nocte  maritus  475 

aversus  iacuit,  periit  libraria,  ponunt 
cosmetae  tunicas,  tarde  venisse  Libumus 
dicitur  et  poenas  alieni  pendere  somni 
cogitur,  hie  frangit  ferulas,  rubet  ille  flagQllo, 
hie  scutica^  sunt  quae  tortoribus  annua  praestent  4B0 

verberat  atque  obiter  faciem  linit,  audit  arnicas 

474.  Est  operae  pretium.  479.  flageUin. 

for  her  lovers  that  unguents  are  procured ;  fox  them  is  bought 
whatever  you,  ye  slender  Indians,  send  hither.  At  length  she 
opens  out  her  face,  and  removes  the  first  coverings  ;  she  b^ns 
to  be  recognisable,  and  bathes  in  that  milk,  for  the  sake  of 
which  she  would  take  out  she-asses  as  her  suite,  if  she  were 
sent  in  exile  to  the  Hyperborean  regions.  But  shall  a  thing 
which  is  overlaid  and  fomented  with  so  many  different  medica- 
ments, and  which  receives  poultices  of  boiled  and  wet  flour,  be 
termed  a  face  or  a  sore  ? 

It  is  worth  while  to  investigate  closely  what  it  is  they  are 
doing  and  busying  themselves  about  all  day.  If  at  night  her 
husband  has  lain  with  his  back  to  her,  her  female  secretary  ia 
undone ;  the  valets  of  the  wardrobe  have  to  take  off  their  tunics, 
the  libumian  is  declared  to  have  come  late,  and  is  made  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  another's  sleep ;  one  has  switches  broken  on  his 
back,  another  grows  red  under  the  scourge,  another  under  the 
whip ;  there  are  women  who  pay  annual  salaries  to  the  torturers. 
She  flogs,  and  meanwhile  anoints  her  face,  listens  to  her  female 
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aut  htnm  pictae  vestis  considerat  aurum 

et  caedit,  longi  relegit  transversa  diumi 

et  caedit,  donee  lassis  caedentibus  **  exil  '* 

intonet  horrendtim  iam  cognitione  peracta.  485 

praefectura  domus  Sicula  non  mitior  aula. 

nam  si  constitait  solitoque  decentius  optat 

omari  et  properat  iamque  exspectatur  in  hortis 

aut  apud  Isiacae  potius  sacraria  lenae, 

disponit  crinem,  laceratis  ipsa  capillis,  490 

nuda  humero  Psecas  infelix  nudisque  mamillis. 

"  altior  hie  quare  cindnnus  ? "     taurea  punit 

contmno  flexi  crimen  facinusque  capillL 

quid  Psecas  admisit  ?    quaenam  est  hie  culpa  puellae, 

si  tibi  displicuit  nasus  tuus  ?    altera  laevum  495 

eitendit  pectitque  comas  et  volvit  in  orbem. 

est  in  concilio  matema  admotaque  lanis 

491.  humeros ;  nudo  hamero  (Kup.  and  Heinr.) 
496.  flectit.  497.  oonsilio.  497.  xnatromu 

friends,  or  examines  the  broad  geld  border  of  an  embroidered 
dress^  and  strikes,  and  reads  again  the  crossed  entries  on  her 
laige  account-book,  and  strikes  on,  until,  the  strikers  being 
vearied  out,  **  Begone  ! "  she  thunders,  in  a  dreadful  tone,  the 
inquisition  being  now  at  an  end. 

The  govemment  of  her  house  is  no  milder  than  that  of  a 
Sidhan  court  For  if  slie  has  made  an  assignation,  and  wishes 
to  be  toiletted  more  becomingly  than  usual,  and  is  in  a  hurry, 
and  is  already  expected  in  the  gardens,  or  rather  near  the 
chapels  of  the  procuress  Isis,  unhappy  Psecas  arranges  her  hair, 
with  her  own  locks  torn,  with  naked  shoulder  and  naked 
hreasta  "  Why  is  this  curl  too  high  1 "  Instantly  the  bull's 
hide  punishes  the  crime  and  guilt  of  a  misplaced  hair.  What 
h^  P&ecas  done  ?  What  is  the  girl's  fault  in  this,  if  your  own 
nose  is  not  to  your  taste  ?  Another  on  the  left  draws  out  the 
hair  and  combe  it,  and  rolls  it  into  a  circle.  In  the  council  is 
one  who  had  belonged  to  her  mother,  who,  having  served  her 
tune  with  the  cnsping-pin,  has  a  rest,  and  has  been  removed  to 
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emerita  quae  cessat  acu ;  sententia  prima 

huius  erit,  post  banc  aetate  atque  arte  minores 

censebunt,  tamquam  famae  discrimen  agatur  soo 

aut  animae.     tanta  est  quaerendi  cura  decoris, 

tot  premit  ordinibus,  tot  adhuc  compagibus  altum 

aedificat  caput.     Andromachen  a  fronte  videbis ; 

post  minor  est,  credas  aliam.     cedo,  si  breve  parvi 

sortita  est  lateris  spatium  breviorque  videtur  505 

virgine  Pygmaea,  nullis  adiuta  cothurnis, 

et  levis  erecta  consurgit  ad  oscula  planta  ? 

nulla  viri  cura  interea  nee  mentio  fiet 

damnorum,  vivit  tamquam  vicina  mariti, 

hoc  solo  propior,  quod  amicos  coniugis  odit  510 

et  servos,  gravis  est  rationibus. 

Ecce  furentis 
Bellonae  matrisque  deum  chorus  intrat  et  ingens 
semivir,  obsceno  facies  reverenda  minori, 
moUia  qui  rapta  secuit  genitalia  testa 

501.  tanti.  509.  marito.  514.  mpta. 

the  wool  department :  the  first  opinion  will  be  given  by  her ; 
after  her,  her  inferiors  in  age  and  in  art  will  vote  as  if  a  question 
of  reputation  or  life  were  at  stake,  so  great  is  the  trouble  she  takes 
in  quest  of  beauty ;  with  so  many  tiers  does  she  load,  with  so 
many  continuous  stories  does  she  build  up  on  high  her  head. 
In  front  you  will  see  Andromache ;  behind  she  is  cQiorter.  Tou 
would  think  her  another  person.  Tell  me  Jiow  it  wiU  he  if  she 
has  received  from  nature  but  a  scant  dimension  of  small  flank, 
and  without  the  aid  of  buskins  seems  shorter  than  a  Pigmy 
virgin,  and  must  spring  up  lightly  on  tiptoe  to  be  kissed.  Ko 
care  for  her  husband  aU  this  time,  nor  will  mention  be  made  of 
his  losses ;  she  lives  as  though  she  were  her  husband's  neigh- 
bour, in  this  alone  nearer  to  him,  that  she  hates  her  consort's 
friends  and  his  slaves,  and  is  a  drag  upon  his  income. 

Behold  I  the  chorus  of  the  frantic  Bellona,  and  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  makes  its  entrance,  and  the  huge  eimuch, — a  face 
to  be  revered  by  the  lesser  filthy  ones, — who  has  long  since  cut 
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iam  pridem,  cui  rauca  cohors,  cui  tympana  cedunt        515 

plebeia  et  Phrygia  vestitur  bucca  tiara. 

grande  sonat  metuique  iubet  Septembris  et  Austri 

adventuni,  nisi  se  centum  lustraverit  ovis 

et  xerampelinas  veteres  donaverit  ipsi, 

at  qnidqaid  subiti  et  magni  discriminis  instat,  520 

in  tunicas  eat  et  totum  semel  expiet  annum. 

hibemum  fracta  glade  descendet  in  amnem, 

ter  matutino  Tiberi  mergetur  et  ipsis 

verticibtis  timidum  caput  abluet,  inde  superbi 

totum  regis  agrum  nuda  ac  tremebunda  cruentis  5^5 

erepet  genibus,  si  Candida  iusserit  lo ; 

ibit  ad  Aegypti  finem  calidaque  petitas 

a  Meroe  portabit  aquas,  ut  spargat  in  aedem 

Isidis,  antique  quae  proxima  surgit  ovilL 

credit  enim  ipsius  dominae  se  voce  moneri.  530 

en  animam  et  mentem,  cum  qua  di  nocte  loquantur ! 

534.  Torticibas.  530.  moveri. 

off  bis  soft  parts  with  a  buiried  potsheid,  to  whom  the  hoarse 
troop,  to  whom  the  timbrels  of  the  herd  give  place,  and  whose 
cheek  is  coyered  with  his  Phrygian  tiara.  He  talks  big,  and 
bids  her  dread  the  approach  of  September  and  the  south  wind, 
tinlesB  she  shall  have  purified  herself  with  a  hundred  eggs,  and 
shall  have  presented  to  himself  her  cast-ofT  murrey-coloured 
dresses,  that  whatever  unforeseen  or  mighty  peril  is  at  hand 
may  pass  into  the  tunics,  and  make  expiation  for  the  whole 
year  at  once.  She  will  descend  into  the  wintry  river,  after 
breaking  the  ice ;  she  will  plunge  thrice  in  the  morning  Tiber, 
and  bathe  her  timid  head  in  its  very  eddies ;  thence,  naked  and 
shivering,  she  will  crawl  forth  with  bleeding  knees  over  the 
whole  field  of  the  proud  king,  if  white  lo  has  commanded  her ; 
she  will  go  to  the  extremity  of  Egypt,  and  bring  water  fetched 
from  hot  Meroe,  to  sprinkle  on  the  Temple  of  Isis,  which  rises 
close  to  the  ancient  sheepfold.  For  she  believes  herself  to  be 
admonished  by  the  voice  of  the  goddess  herself — ^a  pretty  soul 
and  mind  for  the  gods  to  hold  converse  with  by  night !     So, 
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ergo  hie  praecipuum  summumque  meretur  honorem, 

qui  grege  linigero  circumdatus  et  grege  calvo 

plangentis  populi  currit  derisor  Anubis. 

ille  petit  veniam,  quoties  non  abstinet  uxor  53s 

concubitu  sacris  observandisque  diebus, 

magnaque  debetur  violato  poena  cadurco, 

et  movisse  caput  visa  est  argentea  serpens. 

illius  lacrimae  meditataque  murmura  praestant 

ut  veniam  culpae  non  abnuat  ansere  magno  540 

scilicet  et  tenui  popano  corruptus  Osiris. 

Cum  dedit  ille  locum,  cophino  foenoque  relicto 
arcanam  ludaea  tremens  mendicat  in  aurem, 
interpres  legum  Solymarum  et  magna  sacerdos 
arboris  ac  summi  fida  internimtia  coeli.  545 

implet  et  ilia  manum,  sed  parcius ;  aere  minuto 
qualiacumque  voles  ludaei  somnia  vendimt. 
spondet  amatorem  tenerum  vel  divitis  orbi 
testamentum  ingens,  calidae  pulmone  columbae 
tractate,  Armenius  vel  Commagenus  liaruspex  ;  550 

543.  arcanum  (Heinr.) 

then,  this  is  he  who  deserves  the  first  and  highest  honour — 
Anubis,  who,  surrounded  by  his  linen-clad  herd,  and  his  bald- 
headed  herd,  runs  along  mocking  at  the  wailing  people.  He  it 
is  that  sues  for  pardon,  as  often  as  the  wife  does  not  abstain 
from  connection  on  days  which  are  sacred  and  to  be  observed, 
and  a  great  penalty  is  owing  for  a  violation  of  the  sheets,  and 
the  silver  serpent  has  been  seen  to  move  its  head ;  his  are  the 
tears  and  practised  mumblings  which  ensure  that  Osiris  will  not 
refuse  his  pardon  to  her  fault,  when  bribed,  forsooth,  with  a  fat 
goose  and  a  thin  sacrificial  cake. 

When  he  has  given  place,  a  shivering  Jewess,  laying  aside 
basket  and  hay,  begs  into  her  secret  ear,  interpreter  of  the  laws 
of  Solyma,  great  priestess  of  the  tree,  and  faithful  ambassa- 
dress from  highest  heaven  !  She,  too,  fills  her  hand,  but  more 
sparingly :  for  a  minute  coin  the  Jews  sell  you  whatever  kind 
of  dreams  you  wish.     The  soothsayer  from  Armenia  or  Comnia- 
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pectora  pnllorum  rimabitur,  exta  catelli, 
interdum  et  pueii ;  faciet,  quod  deferat  ipse. 

Chaldaeis  sed  maior  erit  fiducia ;  quidquid 
dixerit  astrologus,  credent  a  fonte  relatum 
Hammonis,  quoniam  Delphis  oracula  cessant  555 

et  genus  humanmn  damnat  ealigo  futurL 
praecipuus  tamen  est  horum,  qui  saepius  exsul, 
cuius  amicitia  conducendaque  tabella' 
magnus  civis  obit  et  fonnidatus  OthonL 
inde  fides  artis,  sonuit  si  dextera  ferro  560 

laevaque,  si  longo  castrorum  in  carcere  mansit. 
nemo  mathematicus  genium  indemnatus  habebit, 
sed  qui  paene  perit,  cui  vix  in  Cyclada  mitti 
contigit  et  parva  tandem  caruisse  Seripho. 
consulit  ictericae  lento  de  funere  matris,  s^S 

ante  tamen  de  te  Tanaquil  tua,  quando  sororem 

551.  rimatar  et.  559.  formidandof. 

gene  guarantees  a  young  lover,  or  a  huge  inheritance  from  some 
childless  rich  man,  after  handling  the  bowels  of  a  dove  still 
warm :  he  inspects  the  breasts  of  chickens  and  the  entrails  of  a 
puppy,  sometimes  of  a  boy  too;  he  will  do  deeds  which  he  him- 
self will  inform  about 

But  in  Chaldaeans  the  confidence  will  be  still  greater ;  what- 
ever the  astrologer  has  spoken  they  will  believe  to  have  been 
brought  back  from  the  spring  of  Hammon,  since  at  Delphi 
the  oracles  are  silent,  and  darkness  as  to  the  future  is  the 
punishment  of  the  human  race.  The  chief,  howeyer,  of  these 
men  is  he  who  has  been  ofttimes  an  exile,  through  whose 
friendship  and  venal  tablets  a  great  citizen,  and  one  dreaded  by 
Otho,  perished.  Thence  comes  faith  in  his  art^  if  his  right 
hand  and  left  have  clanked  with  fetters,  if  he  has  remained  a 
long  while  in  the  camp-prison.  No  astrologer  who  has  not  been 
condemned  will  be  deemed  to  have  a  genius,  but  OTily  he  who 
has  all  but  met  his  death,  who  has  barely  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  to  be  set  free  at  last  from 
small  Seriphus.     Your  Tanaquil  consults  him  about  the  tardy 
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efferat  et  patruos,  an  sit  victurus  adulter 

post  ipsam ;  qnid  enim  maius  dare  numina  possunt  ? 

haec  tamen  ignorat  quid  sidus  triste  minetur 

Satumi,  quo  laeta  Venus  se  proferat  astro,  570 

qui  mensis  damnis,  quae  dentur  tempora  lucro ; 

illius  occursus  etiam  vitare  memento, 

in  cuius  manibus,  ceu  pinguia  sucina,  tritas 

cernis  ephemeridas,  quae  nullum  consulit  et  iam 

consulitur,  quae  castra  viro  patriamque  petente  575 

non  ibit  pariter  numeris  revocata  ThrasyllL 

ad  primum  lapidem  vectari  cum  placet,  hora 

sumitur  ex  libro ;  si  prurit  frictus  ocelli 

angulus,  inspecta  genesi  coUyria  poscit. 

aegra  licet  iaceat,  capiendo  nulla  videtur  580 

aptior  hora  cibo,  nisi  quam  dederit  Petosiris. 

si  mediocris  erit,  spatium  lustrabit  utrimque 

metarum,  et  sortes  ducet  frontemque  manumque 

580.  capiendi  581.  oibi. 

approach  of  her  jaundiced  mother's  death,  yet,  before  that,  about 
you ;  when  \dll  she  bury  her  sister  and  her  uncles  ?  will  her 
lover  survive  her  t  for  what  greater  boon  can  the  deities  bestow  ? 
Yet  this  woman  ignores  what  Saturn's  dismal  planet  portends, 
in  what  constellation  happy  Venus  presents  herself,  what  month 
is  to  be  set  down  to  losses,  what  seasons  to  gain.  But  with 
that  woman  be  mindful  to  shun  even  a  chance  meeting  in  whose 
hands  you  perceive,  like  clammy  amber,  the  well-worn  calendars ; 
who  consults  no  one,  and  is  by  this  time  herself  consulted; 
who,  if  her  husband  is  going  to  the  camp  or  his  native  place, 
will  not  go  with  him  if  recalled  by  the  calculations  of  Thrasyllus. 
When  it  is  her  fancy  to  be  carried  as  far  as  the  first  mile-stone, 
the  lucky  hour  ia  taken  from  a  book ;  if  the  comer  of  her  eye 
itches  when  rubbed,  she  consults  her  horoscope  before  calling 
for  salve.  Though  she  be  lying  sick,  no  time  seems  more  suit- 
able for  taking  food  than  that  which  Petosiris  has  directed. 
If  she  be  a  common  person,  she  will  traverse  the  space  on  both 
sides  of  the  goals,  and  will  draw  lots,  and  will  hold  out  her 
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praebebit  vati  crebrum  poppysma  roganti. 

divitibus  responsa  dabunt  Phryx  augur  et  Indus  585 

conductus,  dabit  astrorum  mundique  peritus 

atque  aliquis  senior,  qui  publica  fulgura  condit. 

plebeium  in  circo  positum  est  et  in  aggere  fatum. 

quae  nullis  longum  ostendit  cervicibus  aurum, 

consulit  ante  pbalas  delphinorumque  columnas,  590 

an  saga  vendenti  nubat  caupone  relicto. 

Hae  tamen  et  partus  subeunt  discrimen  et  omnes 
nutricis  tolerant  fortuna  urgente  labores, 
sed  iacet  aurato  vix  uUa  puerpera  lecto. 
tantnm  artes  huius,  tantum  medicamina  possunt,  595 

quae  steriles  facit  atque  homines  in  ventre  necandos 
conducit     gaude,  infelix,  atque  ipse  bibendum 
porrige,  quidquid  erit;  nam  si  distendere  vellet 
et  vexare  uterum  pueris  salientibus,  esses 

5S5.  dftbit;  inde.  589.  nadis.  596.  BteHlem. 


face  and  hands  to  the  seer  who  calls  for  a  frequent  smacking- 
hiss.  To  the  rich  a  Phrygian  or  Indian  augur,  hired  for  the 
purpose^  will  give  responses,  or  one  experienced  in  the  stars  and 
the  sky,  or  some  old  man  who  buries  the  public  thunderbolts. 
The  destiny  of  the  plebeian  is  settled  in  the  circus  or  at  the 
rampart  She  who  has  no  long  golden  ornaments  to  show  on 
her  neck  inquires  in  front  of  the  pillars  and  the  dolphin-bearing 
columns  whether  she  shall  leave  the  tavern-keeper  and  marry 
the  dothesman. 

Yet  these  not  only  imdergo  the  dangers  of  child-bearing,  but 
also  support  all  the  labours  of  nursing,  to  which  their  lot  com- 
pels them  :  but  scarce  any  woman  lies  in  confinement  on  a  gilded 
bed.  Such  power  have  the  arts,  such  power  have  the  drugs  of 
her  who  produces  sterility,  and  contracts  for  hire  to  slaughter 
human  beings  in  the  womb.  Rejoice,  unhappy  man,  and  your- 
self hand  it  to  your  wife  to  drink,  whatever  it  may  be ;  for  if 
she  chose  to  distend  and  torture  her  womb  with  leaping  boys, 
you  would  perhaps  be  the  father  of  a  blackamoor :  before  long, 
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Aethiopis  fortasse  pater,  mox  decolor  heres  600 

impleret  tabulas  niimquam  tibi  mane  videndus. 

Transeo  suppositos  et  gaudia  votaque  saepe 
ad  spurcos  decepta  locus,  atque  inde  petitos 
pontifices,  Salios,  Scaurorum  nomina  falso 
corpore  laturos.     stat  Fortuna  improba  noctu  605 

arridens  nudis  infantibus,  hos  fovet  omnes 
involvitqiie  sinu,  domibus  tunc  porrigit  altis 
secretumque  sibi  minium  parat,  hos  amat,  his  se 
ingerit  utque  suos  ridens  producit  alumnos. 

Hie  magicos  affert  cantus,  hie  Thessala  vendit  610 

philtra,  quibus  valeant  mentem  vexare  mariti 
et  solea  pulsare  nates ;  quod  desipis,  inde  est, 
inde  animi  caUgo  et  magna  oblivio  rerum, 
quas  modo  gessisti.     tamen  hoc  tolerabile,  si  non 
et  furere  incipias,  ut  avunculus  ille  Neronis,  615 

603.  saepe  petitoa.  606.  blandis. 

609.  semper  producit.  6zz.  yaleat. 

a  dark-coloured  heir  would  fill  tJie  chief  place  in  your  will,  a 
fellow  you  would  not  like  to  meet  in  the  morning. 

I  pass  over  supposititious  children,  and  the  joys  and  tows  so 
often  cheated  at  the  muddy  pools,  and  the  high  priests  and 
Salii  thence  obtained,  destined  to  bear  the  names  of  the  Scauri 
in  their  counterfeit  persons.  Mischievous  Fortune  stands  by 
night  smiling  on  the  naked  babes ;  all  these  she  cherishes  and 
folds  in  her  bosom :  then  she  presents  them  to  noble  houses, 
and  prepares  for  herself  a  secret  farce.  These  she  loves,  on  these 
she  presses  her  attentions,  and  laughingly  brings  them  on  as  her 
own  children. 

This  fellow  brings  magical  incantations ;  this  one  sells  Thes- 
salian  philtres,  by  which  they  may  have  the  power  to  confuse  the 
mind  of  a  husband,  and  beat  his  backside  with  a  slipper.  That 
you  drivel  comes  from  this ;  thence  comes  haziness  of  mind  and 
Entire  forgetfulness  of  the  actions  you  have  just  performed. 
Tet  this  is  endurable,  if  you  do  not  begin  to  lave  as  well,  like 
that  uncle  of  Kero  for  whom  Caesonia  made  an  infusion  of  the 
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cai  totam  tremuli  frontem  Caesonia  pulli 

infudit ;  quae  non  faciet  quod  principis  uxor  ? 

ardebant  cuncta  et  fracta  compage  ruebant 

non  aliter  quam  si  fecisset  luno  maritum 

insanum.     minus  ergo  nocens  erit  Agrippinae  620 

boletus,  siquidem  unius  praecordia  pressit 

ille  senis  tremulumque  caput  descendere  iussit 

in  coelum  et  longa  manantia  labra  saliva ; 

baec  poscit  femim  atque  ignes,  haec  potio  torquet, 

haec  lacerat  mixtos  equitum  cum  sanguine  patres.         625 

tanti  partus  equae,  tanti  una  venefica  constat ! 

Oderunt  natos  de  pellice ;  nemo  repugnet, 
nemo  vetet,  iam  iam  privignum  occidere  fas  est. 
vos  ego,  pupilli,  moneo,  quibus  amplior  est  res, 
custodite  animas  et  nuUi  credite  mensae ;  630 

livida  matemo  fervent  adipata  veneno. 
mordeat  ante  aliqais  quidquid  porrexerit  ilia 

626.  qnanti  nna  venefioa ;  qoftDtum. 

whole  forehead  of  a  shivering  foal.  What  woman  will  not  do 
what  the  Prince's  wife  did  ?  All  things  were  in  flames  and  fall- 
ing in  ruin,  with  joints  dissevered,  not  otherwise  than  if  Juno 
had  made  her  husband  mad.  Less  baneful,  then,  will  be  the 
mushroom  of  Agrippina,  inasmuch  as  that  stopped  the  breath 
of  a  single  old  man,  and  bade  his  trembling  pate,  and  lips  dis- 
tilling long  streams  of  saliva,  to  descend  into  heaven.  The 
fonner  potion  calls  for  sword  and  flames,  the  former  causes 
tortures  and  tears  to  pieces  senators,  mingled  in  the  slaughter  of 
knights.  So  great  is  the  cost  of  a  mare's  foal,  so  great  that^of 
a  single  sorceress. 

Women  hate  children  born  of  their  husband's  mistress: 
nobody  opposes  that,  nobody  forbids  it ;  long  since  it  is  lawful 
to  murder  ^  stepson.  Tou  I  warn,  ye  wards,  who  have  a  good 
property,  keep  watch  over  your  lives,  and  trust  to  no  table : 
the  dainties  which  will  make  you  livid  burn  with  the  maternal 
poison.  Let  some  one  taste  before  you  whatever  is  handed  by 
her  who  brought  you  forth :  let  your  trembling  tutor  first  sip 
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quae  peperit,  timidus  praegustet  pocula  pappas. 

fingimus  haec  altum  satira  sumente  cothurnam 

scilicet,  et  finem  egressi  legemque  priorom  635 

grande  Sophocleo  carmen  bacchamur  hiatu 

montibus  ignotum  Eutulis  coeloque  Latino  ? 

nos  utinam  vani !  sed  clamat  Pontia  "  feci, 

confiteor,  puerisque  meis  aconita  paravi, 

quae  deprensa  patent,     facinus  tamen  ipsa  peregi"       640 

tune  duos  una,  saevissima  vipera,  coena  ? 

tune  duos  ?  "  septem,  si  septem  forte  fuissent." 

Credamus  tragicis  quidquid  de  Colchide  saeva 
dicitur  et  Procne.    nil  contra  oonor;  et  illae 
grandia  monstra  suis  audebant  temporibus,  sed  645 

non  propter  nummos.     minor  admiratio  summis 
debetur  monstris,  quoties  facit  ira  nocentem 
hunc  sexum ;  rabie  iecur  incendente  feruntur 
praecipites,  ut  saxa  iugis  abrupta,  quibus  mons 

643.  torra. 

the  wine-cup.  Do  we  invent  these  things,  forsooth,  our  satire 
assuming  the  lofty  buskin  of  tragedy,  and,  transgressing  the 
bounds  and  the  laws  of  our  predecessors,  are  we  raving  in  the 
deep  tones  of  a  Sophocles  some  mighty  strain  xmknown  to  the 
Rutulian  hills  and  the  sky  of  Latium  f  Ah !  would  that  we 
were  unreal !  But  Pontia  is  crying  out,  "  I  did  it,  I  confess, 
and  prepared  aconite  for  my  boys,  which  facts  are  discovered 
and  patent :  at  any  rate  I  have  accomplished  the  deed  with  my 
own  hand."  You,  then,  fellest  of  vipers,  killed  two  children  at 
one  meal  ?  You  killed  two  ?  "Aye  ;  seven,  if  there  had  chanced 
to  be  seven  tliere,** 

Let  us  believe  all  that  is  related  by  the  tragic  writers  of  the 
fierce  Colchian  or  Procne :  I  make  no  attempt  to  dispute  it :  and 
these  women,  no  doubt^  were  guilty  of  great  prodigies  of  crime 
in  their  day — ^but  not  for  the  sake  of  money.  Less  wonder  is 
due  to  the  most  monstrous  acts,  in  cases  where  rage  makes  this 
sex  criminal :  with  fury  consuming  their  vitals,  they  are  borne 
headlong,  like  rocks  torn  from  the  heights,  from  which  the 
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subtrahitur  clivoque  latus  pendente  recedit  650 

illam  ego  non  tulerim,  quae  computat  et  scelus  ingens 

Sana  facit     spectant  subeuntem  fata  mariti 

Alcestim  et,  similis  si  permutatio  detur, 

morte  viri  cupiant  animam  servare  catellae. 

occurrent  multae  tibi  Belides  atque  Eriphylae  655 

mane,  ClTtaemnestram  nullus  non  vicus  habebit. 

hoc  tantnm  refert,  quod  Tyndaris  ilia  bipennem 

insulsam  et  fatuam  dextra  laevaque  tenebat ; 

at  nunc  res  agitur  tenui  pulmone  rubetae, 

sed  tamen  et  ferro,  si  praegustabit  Atrides  660 

Pontica  ter  victi  cautus  medicamina  regis. 

mountain  is  withdrawn,  while  its  side  recedes  from  the  hanging 
declivity.  The  woman  I  cannot  endure  is  she  who  calculates 
and  commits  a  great  crime  in  her  full  sens^  They  see,  ai  the 
play,  Alcestia  undergoing  death  for  her  husband,  and  if  a  similar 
substitution  were  accorded  them,  they  would  wish,  at  the  price 
of  a  husband's  death,  to  save  the  life  df  a  lapdog.  Many  Belides 
and  Eriphylae  will  run  up  against  you  of  a  morning ;  no  street 
that  will  not  have  its  Clytaemnestra.  The  only  difference  is 
this,  that  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus  in  question  wielded  a  stupid 
senseless  axe  with  right  and  left  hand;  but  nowadays  the 
business  is  done  with  the  delicate  lung  of  a  toad — ^and  yet  with 
the  steel  too,  if  her  wary  Atrides  shall  have  tasted  beforehand 
some  of  the  antidotes  from  Pontus  of  the  thrice-conquered 
king. 
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SATIRA    VI L 

ET  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Caesare  tantum. 
solus  enim  tristes  hac  tempestate  Camenas 
respexit,  cum  iam  celebres  notique  poetae 
balneolum  Gabiis,  Bomae  conducere  furnos 
tentarent,  nee  foedum  alii  nee  turpe  putarent  5 

praecones  fieri,  cum  desertis  Aganippes 
vallibus  esuriens  migraret  in  atria  Clio, 
nam  si  Pieria  quadrans  tibi  nuUus  in  umbra 
ostendatur,  ames  nomen  victumque  Maehaerae, 
et  vendas  potius  commissa  quod  auctio  vendit  xo 

stantibus,  oenophorum  tripodes  armaria  cistas, 
Alcithoen  Pacci,  Thebas  et  Terea  FaustL 
hoc  satius,  quam  si  dicds  sub  iudiee  "  vidi," 
quod  non  vidistL     faciant  equites  Asiani, 
quamquam  et  Cappadoces  faciant  equitesque  Bithyni,     15 

8.  aroa. 


SATIRE  VI L 

The  hope,  as  well  as  the  motive,  of  our  studies  is  in  Caesar 
only,  for  he  alone  has  regarded  the  Camenae,  sorrowful  in  this 
age,  when  celebrated  and  well-known  poets  have  for  some  time 
been  trying  to  hire  a  small  bath  at  Gabii  or  bakehouses  at 
Rome ;  while  others  have  not  thought  it  base  or  dishonouring 
to  turn  public  criers,  when,  deserting  the  valleys  of  Aganippe, 
hungry  Clio  has  migrated  to  the  auction-rooms.  For  if  never 
a  farthing  be  exhibited  to  you  in  the  Pierian  shade,  be  content 
with  the  name  and  calling  of  Machaera,  and  sell  in  preference 
what  a  forced  auction  sells  to  the  bystanders — a  wine-jar,  three- 
legged  tables,  cupboards,  chests,  the  "Alcithoe"  of  Paccius, 
the  "  Thebes  "  and  "  Tereus  "  of  Faustus.  This  is  better  than 
for  you  to  say  before  the  judge,  "  I  saw  " — what  you  did  not 
see,  though  Asiatic  knights  may  do  it,  and  Cappadocian  and 
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altera  quos  nado  traducit  Gallia  talo. 

nemo  tamen  studiis  indignum  ferre  laborem 

oogetur  posthac,  neetit  quicumque  canons 

eloquium  vocale  modis  laurumque  momordit. 

hoc  agite,  o  iavenes !  circumspicit  et  stimulat  vos  20 

materiamque  sibi  ducis  indulgentia  quaerit. 

si  qua  aliunde  putas  rerum  exspectanda  tuarum 

praesidia,  atque  ideo  croceae  membrana  tabeUae 

impletur,  lignorum  aliquid  posce  ocius  et  quae 

componis  dona  Veneris,  Telesine,  marito,  25 

aut  claude  et  positos  tinea  pertunde  libellos. 

frange  miser  calamos  vigilataque  proelia  dele, 

qui  facis  in  parva  sublimia  carmina  cella, 

ut  dignus  venias  hederis  et  imagine  macra. 

spes  nulla  ulterior  ;  didicit  iam  dives  avarus  .30 

tantum  admirari,  tantum  laudare  disertos, 

ut  pueri  lunonis  avem.    sed  defluit  aetas 

32.  speetanda.        33.  orooea  iabeUa.        35.  oonscribis. 
28.  SeUa  (Vales).  30.  nam. 

Bithjnian  knights,  whom  Gallo-Graecia  exposes  to  view  with 
naked  feet.  No  one,  however,  will  henceforth  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  labour  unbecoming  his  studies,  who  sets  the  eloquence 
of  words  to  harmonious  metres,  and  has  chewed  the  bay.  Stick 
to  your  work,  young  men  ;  the  kind  favour  of  the  Emperor  is 
looking  round  and  stimulating  you,  and  seeking  materials /or  its 
exercise.  If  you  think  that  encouragement  for  your  pursuits  is 
to  be  expected  from  any  other  quarter — and  it  is  with  that 
view  that  the  parchment  in  its  yellow  boards  is  being  filled — 
call  for  a  trifle  of  firewood  with  all  speed,  and  present  what 
you  are  composing,  Telesinus,  to  the  husband  of  Venus,  or  shut 
up  your  books  and  let  the  worm  perforate  them  where  they  lie. 
Break  your  pens,  poor  wretch,  and  rub  out  the  battles  you  have 
spent  your  nights  on,  you  who  write  sublime  poems  in  a  small 
closet,  that  you  may  turn  out  worthy  of  the  ivy  crown  and  a 
lean  bust.  There  is  no  hope  beyond  ;  the  stingy  rich  man  has 
long  learnt  only  to  admire,  only  to  praise  the  learned,  as  boys 
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et  pelagi  patiens  et  cassidis  atque  ligonis. 
taedia  tunc  subeunt  animos,  tunc  seque  suamque 
Terpsichoren  odit  facunda  et  nuda  senectus.  35 

Accipe  nunc  artes  ne  quid  tibi  conferat  iste 
quern  colis,  et  Musarum  et  Apollinis  aede  relicta, 
ipse  facit  versus  atque  uni  cedit  Homero 
propter  mille  annos,  et,  si  dulcedine  famae 
succensus  recites,  maculosas  commodat  aedes.  40 

haec  longe  ferrata  domus  servire  iubetur, 
in  qua  sollicitas  imitatur  ianua  portas. 
scit  dare  libertos  extrema  in  parte  sedentes 
ordinis  et  magnas  comitum  disponere  voces, 
nemo  dabit  regum,  quanti  subsellia  constent  45 

et  quae  conducto  pendent  anabathra  tigillo 
quaeque  reportandis  posita  est  orchestra  cathedris. 
nos  tamen  hoc  agimus  tenuique  in  pulvere  sulcos 

40.  MaculonuB,  Maculonis.  48.  tenuesque. 

do  the  bird  of  Juno.  But  the  time  of  life  is  flowing  by  which 
can  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  sea,  and  the  helmet,  and  the  spade. 
Disgust  then  steals  over  the  mind  ;  then  old  age,  eloquent  and 
naked,  hates  itself  and  its  own  muse. 

Hear  now  the  artful  contrivances,  not  to  bestow  anything 
upon  you,  of  him  whom  you  court,  after  having  deserted  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses  and  Apollo.  The  great  man  himself 
makes  verses,  and  yields  to  Homer  alone,  on  account  of  his 
thousand  years;  and  if,  excited  by  the  sweets  of  fame,  you 
recite,  he  lends  you  a  dirty  apartment.  Yonder  house,  long 
barred  up,  is  ordered  to  serve  your  purpose,  in  which  the  door 
resembles  the  gates  of  a  city  in  a  time  of  trouble.  He  knows 
how  to  give  you  his  f reedmen,  sitting  at  the  extreme  back  of 
the  rows,  and  to  dispose  about  the  loud  voices  of  his  hangers-on. 
But  none  of  these  rich  men  will  give  you  what  the  benches 
cost  you,  or  the  hired  wooden  seats,  rising  one  above  another, 
which  hsLUgfrom  the  walls,  and  the  orchestra,  which  is  set  with 
chairs,  which  will  have  to  be  returned.  Yet  we  work  at  these 
things,  and  draw  furrows  in  the  soft  dust,  and  turn  up  the  sea- 
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ducimus  et  litus  sterili  versamus  aratro. 

nam  si  discedas,  laqueo  tenet  ambitiosi  50 

consuetudo  mail,  tenet  insanabile  multoa 

scribendi  cacoethes  et  aegro  in  corde  senescit. 

sed  vatem  egregium,  cui  non  sit  publica  vena, 

qui  nihil  expositum  soleat  deducere,  nee  qui 

communi  feriat  carmen  triviale  moneta,  55 

hunc,  qualem  nequeo  monstrare  et  sentio  tantuin, 

anxietate  carens  animus  facit,  omnis  acerbi 

impatiens,  cupidus  silvarum  aptusque  bibendis 

fontibus  Aonidum.     neque  enim  cantare  sub  autro 

Pierio  thyrsumve  potest  contingere  moesta  60 

paupertas  atque  aeris  inops,  quo  nocte  dieque 

corpus  eget :  satur  est,  cum  dicit  Horatius  "  euoe  !  " 

quis  locus  ingenio,  nisi  cum  se  carmine  solo 

vexant  et  dominis  Cirrhae  Nysaeque  feruntur 

pectora  vestra  duas  non  admittentia  curas  ?  65 

magnae  mentis  opus  nee  de  lodice  paranda 

50.  ambitiosniD.  58.  ayidusque.  65.  nostra. 

shore  with  sterile  plough.  For  if  you  try  to  get  away,  the 
habit  of  the  ambitious  mischief  holds  you  in  a  noose ;  the 
incurable  disease  of  writing  holds  many,  and  attains  to  old  age 
in  the  sickened  heart.  But  a  poet  above  the  herd,  whose  vein 
is  not  of  a  vidgar  kind,  who  is  wont  to  spin  nothing  common- 
place, nor  to  coin  a  trivial  poem  at  the  public  mint,  such  an 
one,  whom  I  am  imable  to  designate,  and  can  only  imagine,  is 
produced  by  a  mind  freed  from  anxiety,  exempt  from  all  the 
bitterness  of  life,  longing  for  the  woods,  and  fitted  to  drink 
from  the  fountains  of  the  Aonides.  Nor,  of  a  truth,  can 
poverty,  sorrowful  and  without  money,  of  which  by  night  and 
day  the  body  stands  in  need,  sing  under  the  Pierian  grotto, 
or  handle  the  thyrsus.  Horace  is  full,  when  he  cries  Euoe  ! 
What  place  is  there  for  genius,  save  when  your  breasts,  not 
admitting  two  cares,  torment  themselves  with  the  poetical 
strain  alone,  and  are  carried  along  by  the  lords  of  Cirrha  and 
Nysal     It  was  the  work  of  a  great  mind,  and  one  not  per- 
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attonitae,  currus  et  equos  faciesque  deorum 

aspicere  et  qualis  Butulum  confundat  Erinnys. 

nam  si  Virgilio  puer  et  tolerabile  deesset 

hospitium,  caderent  omnes  a  crinibua  hydri,  70 

surda  nihil  gemeret  grave  buccina.  poscimus  ut  sit 

non  minor  antiquo  Bubrenus  Lappa  cothumo, 

cuius  et  alveolos  et  laenam  pignerat  Atreus. 

non  habet  infelix  Numitor  quod  mittat  amico, 

QuintiUae  quod  donet  habet,  nee  defuit  illi  75 

unde  emeret  multa  pascendum  came  leonem 

iam  domitum ;  constat  leviori  bellua  sumptu 

nimirum,  et  capiunt  plus  intestina  poetae. 

contentus  fama  iaceat  Lucanus  in  hortis 

inarmoreis,  at  Serrano  tenuique  Saleio  80 

gloria  quantalibet  quid  erit,  si  gloria  tantum  est  ? 

curritur  ad  vocem  iucundam  et  carmen  amicae 

Thebaidos,  lactam  cum  fecit  Statins  urbem 

69.  desit. 

plexed  about  the  procuring  of  a  blanket,  to  behold  the  chariots 
and  horses  and  faces  of  the  gods,  and  in  what  shape  Erinnys 
appalled  the  Kutulian.  For  if  a  slave  and  tolerable  quarters 
had  been  wanting  to  Virgil,  all  the  snakes  would  have  fallen 
from  her  locks,  the  voiceless  trumpet  would  have  sounded  no 
deep  tone.  We  demand  that  Kubrenus  Lappa  should  not  fall 
short  of  the  buskin  of  the  ancients,  while  his  "Atreus"  has 
obliged  him  to  pawn  his  sauce-boats  and  his  cloak.  Numitor, 
poor  fellow,  has  nothing  to  send  to  a  friend,  but  he  has  some- 
thing to  present  to  Quintilla ;  nor  was  he  short  of  the  where- 
withal to  buy  a  lion,  and  a  tamed  one  too,  to  be  fed  with  much 
meat.  Doubtless  the  beast  stands  in  at  a  lighter  outlay,  and  a 
poet's  intestines  are  more  capacious !  Content  with  his  fame, 
let  Lucan  repose  in  his  gardens  adorned  with  marbles  ;  but  to 
Serranus  and  starving  Saleius,  what  will  be  t?ie  value  of  ever  so 
much  glory,  if  it  be  glory  and  nothing  else  1  There  is  a  rush 
to  the  delightful  voice,  and  the  strains  of  the  welcome  "Thebais," 
when  Statins  has  made  the  city  glad,  and  appointed  a  day /or 
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promisitque  diem :  tanta  dulcedino  captos 

afficit  ille  animos  tantaque  libidine  vulgi  85 

aaditar ;  sed  cum  fregit  subsellia  versu, 

esnrit^  intactam  Paridi  nisi  vendat  Agaven. 

ille  et  militiae  multis  largitur  honorem, 

semestri  vatum  digitos  circumligat  auro. 

qaod  non  dant  proceres,  dabit  histrio.     tu  Camerinos    90 

et  Bareas,  tu  nobilium  magna  atria  curas  ? 

praefectos  Pelopea  facit,  Philomela  tribuno& 

hand  tamen  invideas  vati  quem  pulpita  pascunt. 

qnis  tibi  Maecenas,  qms  nunc  erit  aut  Proculeius 

ant  Fabios,  quis  Cotta  iterum,  quia  Lentulus  alter  ?        95 

tone  par  ingenio  pretium,  tunc  utile  multis 

pallere  et  vinum  toto  nescire  Decembri. 

Vester  porro  labor  fecundior,  historiarum 
scriptores  ?  petit  hie  plus  temporis  atque  olei  plus, 
namqne  oblita  modi  millesima  pagina  surgit  100 

99.  petitnr  phu.  100.  nallo  quippe  modo. 

ndiing.  So  greatly  does  he  charm  their  enthralled  minds,  and 
wiUi  such  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  is  he  listened  to ; 
but  when  he  has  made  the  benches  resound  with  his  verscy  he 
starves  unless  he  sells  his  viigin  "Agave"  to  Paris.  He  (Paris), 
besides^  confers  upon  many,  military  honours,  and  surrounds  the 
fingers  of  poets  with  the  gold  ring  of  a  six  months'  command. 
What  the  great  do  not  give,  a  player  will  give.  Do  yon  devote 
your  attention  to  the  Camerini  and  the  Bareae  and  the  spacions 
haUs  of  nobles  1  "Pelopea"  makes  prefects;  "Philomela," 
tnbimea.  Tet  do  not  be  angry  with  the  poet  whom  the  boards 
feed.  Who  will  be  a  Maecenas  to  you  f  who  will  be,  nowadays, 
either  a  Proculeius  or  a  Fabius  ?  who  a  Cotta  over  again  ?  who 
a  second  Lentulos  ?  Then,  there  were  rewards  on  a  par  with 
genius ;  then  it  was  of  service  to  many  to  grow  pale,  and  to 
ignore  wine  through  the  whole  of  December. 

Is  your  labour,  again,  more  fruitful,  ye  writers  of  histories  ? 
This  is  one  which  demands  more  time  and  more  midnight  oil ; 
for,  oblivious  of  bounds,  the  thousandth  page  springs  up  for  you 
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omnibus  et  multa  crescit  damnosa  papyro ; 
sic  ingens  rerum  numerus  iubet  atque  operum  lex. 
quae  tamen  inde  seges,  teirae  quis  f ructus  apertae  ? 
quis  dabit  historico,  quantum  daret  acta  legenti  ? 

"  Sed  genus  ignavum,  quod  lecto  gaudet  et  umbra."    105 
die  igitur,  quid  causidicis  civilia  praestent 
officia  et  magno  comites  in  fasce  libelli  ? 
ipsi  magna  sonant,  sed  tunc  cum  creditor  audit 
praecipue,  vel  si  tetigit  latus  acrior  illo, 
qui  venit  ad  dubium  grandi  cum  codice  nomen.  no 

tunc  immensa  cavi  spirant  mendacia  folles 
conspuiturque  sinus ;  veram  deprendere  messem 
si  libet,  hinc  centum  patrimonia  causidicorum, 
parte  alia  solum  russati  pone  Lacemae. 
consedere  duces,  surgis  tu  pallidus  Aiax  ns 

dicturus  dubia  pro  libertate,  bubulco 
iudice.     rumpe  miser  tensum  iecur,  ut  tibi  lasso 

loi.  talibus.  105.  tecto.  iia.  Temm. 

all,  and  grows,  ruinous  from  the  quantity  of  paper.  So  the  vast 
number  of  events  enjoins,  and  the  conditions  of  these  work& 
Yet  what  is  the  harvest  from  all  this  ?  what  the  fruit  from  the 
ground  that  has  been  opened  ?  Who  will  give  an  historian  as 
much  as  he  would  give  to  one  to  read  the  news  of  the  day  ? 

"  But  the  race  is  an  idle  one,  which  delights  in  the  couch  and 
the  shade."  Say,  then,  what  do  their  services  to  the  citizens, 
and  the  briefs  which  accompany  them  in  a  huge  bundle,  bring 
in  to  the  lawyers  ?  They  talk  big,  of  themselves,  but  particu- 
larly when  the  creditor  is  listening,  or  if  some  one  still  more 
eager  than  he  has  nudged  them  in  the  side,  who  comes  to  site 
for  a  doubtful  debt  with  a  large  account-book.  Then  the 
lavryer'a  hollow  bellows  exhale  enormous  lies,  and  his  breast  is 
all  spluttered  over.  If  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  real  harvest, 
put  on  one  side  the  fortunes  of  a  hundred  lawyers,  and  on  the 
other  that  of  the  red  charioteer  Lacema  alone.  "The  chiefs " 
have  taken  their  seats ;  you  rise  a  pale  "  Ajax,"  to  speak  for  the 
liberty  of  your  client^  which  is  disputed,  with  a  neatherd  for 
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figantur  virides,  scalarum  gloria,  palmae. 

quod  vocis  pretium  ?    siccus  petasunculus  et  vas 

pdamydum,  aut  veteres,  Afroram  epimenia,  bolbi,         120 

aut  vinnm  Tiberi  devectum,  quinque  lagenae 

si  quater  egisti ;  si  contigit  aureus  unus, 

inde  cadunt  partes  ex  foedere  pragmaticorum. 

Aemilio  dabitur  quantum  libet,  et  melius  nos 

egimus.     huius  enim  stat  currus  aeneus,  alti  125 

quadiiiuges  in  vestibulis,  atque  ipse  feroci 

bdlatore  sedens  curvatum  hastile  minatur 

eminus  et  statua  meditatur  proelia  lusca. 

ric  Pedo  conturbat,  Matho  deficit,  exitus  hie  est 

Tongilli,  magno  cum  rhinocerote  lavari  130 

qui  solet  et  vexat  lutulenta  balnea  turba 

perque  foram  iuvenes  longo  premit  assere  Medos, 

empturus  pueios  argentum  murrina  villas ; 

119-  iScna.  lao.  Maarornm.  124.  petifc,  petet,  licet. 

judge.  Burst,  poor  wretch,  your  strained  vitals,  that,  when  you 
Me  spent,  green  palm  branches  may  be  put  up  for  you,  the  glory 
of  your  staircase  !  What  is  the  reward  of  your  voice  ?  A  dry 
Httle  flitch  of  bacon,  and  a  jar  of  small  thunny-fish,  or  some  old 
roots,  the  monthly  allowance  of  African  daveSy  or  wine  brought 
down  the  Tiber,  five  bottles  if  you  have  pleaded  four  times. 
If  a  single  gold  piece  has  fallen  to  your  happy  lot^  the  shares 
of  Uie  attorneys  have  to  be  deducted  according  to  agreement. 
Aeuiilius  will  get  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  yet  we  pleaded 
l)etter  than  he ;  but  then  he  has  his  chariot  of  bronze,  and  a 
lofty  team  of  four  standing  in  his  courtyard,  and  he  himself 
sitting  on  his  fierce  charger  aims  his  bending  lance  threateningly 
▼ith  his  hand,  and  meditates  fight  in  the  person  of  his  statue 
▼ith  one  eye  closed  So  it  is  that  Pedo  is  bankrupt,  Matho 
fails ;  this  is  the  end  of  TongiUus,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  bathing 
viih  a  large  rhinoceros-horn,  and  who  infests  the  baths  with  a 
mud-stained  crowd  of  attendants,  and  along  the  Forum  presses 
on  the  young  Modes,  his  bearers,  with  long  litter-pole,  to  buy 
d«ves,  plate,  porcelain,  villas ;  for  his  deceptive  purple,  with  its 
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spondet  enim  Tyrio  stlataria  purpura  filo. 

et  tamen  est  illis  hoc  utile,  purpura  vendit  135 

causidicum,  vendunt  ametbystina,  convenit  illis 

et  strepitu  et  facie  maioris  vivere  census, 

sed  finem  impensae  non  servat  prodiga  Boma. 

fidimus  eloquio  ?     Ciceroni  nemo  ducentos 

nunc  dederit  nummos,  nisi  fulserit  annulus  ingens.        140 

respicit  haec  primum  qui  litigat,  an  tibi  servi 

octo,  decern  comites,  an  post  te  sella,  togati 

ante  pedes,     ideo  conducta  Paulus  agebat 

sardonyche,  atque  ideo  pluris  quam  Cossus  agebat, 

quam  Basilus.     rara  in  tenui  facundia  panno.  145 

quando  licet  Basilo  fientem  producere  matrem  ? 

quis  bene  dicentem  Basilum  ferat  ?  accipiat  te 

Gallia  vel  potius  nutricula  causidicorum 

Africa,  si  placuit  mercedem  imponere  linguae. 

Declamare  doces  ?  o  ferrea  pectora  Vetti,  150 

134.  splendet.  139.  ut  redeant  veteres.  149.  posere. 

Tynan  tissue,  gets  him  credit.  And  yet  this  is  of  service  to 
them :  his  purples  puff  the  lawyer,  his  yiolet-coloured  garments 
puff  him :  it  suits  these  people  to  live  with  the  bustle  and  the 
appearance  of  a  larger  fortune  than  they  have.  But  prodigal 
Home  observes  no  bounds  in  her  expenditure.  Do  we  trust  to 
eloquence  1  No  one  nowadays  would  give  Cicero  two  hundred 
sesterces,  unless  a  huge  ring  glittered  on  his  finger.  The  man 
who  goes  to  law  first  looks  to  this,  whether  you  have  eight 
slaves,  ten  attendants,  a  sedan  following  you,  clients  in  togas 
before  you.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Paulus  used  to  plead 
with  a  hired  sardonyx-rtTz^,  and  on  this  account  that  he  used  to 
plead  for  a  higher  fee  than  Cossus  or  than  Basilus.  Eloquence 
is  hdd  to  he  rare  under  a  threadbare  garment.  When  is  Basilus 
allowed  to  produce  in  court  a  weeping  mother?  Who  can 
endure  Basilus  even  though  he  speak  well  ?  Let  Gaul  receive 
you,  or  rather  Africa,  the  nursing-mother  of  lawyers,  if  you 
have  decided  to  put  a  price  upon  your  tongue. 

Do  you  teach  declamation  1     Oh !  iron  mud  he  the  breast  of 
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com  perimit  saevos  classis  numerosa  tyrannos ! 

nam  qnaeciunque  sedens  modo  legerat,  haec  eadem  stans 

perferet  atque  eadem  cantabit  versibus  isdem. 

ocddit  miseros  crambe  repetita  magistros. 

qois  color  et  quod  sit  causae  genus  atque  ubi  summa   155 

quaestio,  quae  veniant  diversa  parte  sagittae, 

nosse  velint  omnes,  mercedem  solvere  nemo. 

**  mercedem  appellas  ?  quid  enim  scio  ? "  culpa  docentis 

scilicet  arguitur,  quod  laeva  in  parte  mamillae 

nil  salit  Arcadico  iuveni,  cuius  mihi  sexta  160 

qaaqne  die  miserum  dirus  caput  Hannibal  implet, 

quidquid  id  est  de  quo  deliberat,  an  petat  urbem 

a  Cannis,  an  post  nimbos  et  fulmina  cautus 

circumagat  madidas  a  tempestate  cohortes. 

''quantum  vis  stipulare,  et  protinus  accipe  quod  do,      165 

ut  toties  ilium  pater  audiat"     haec  alii  sex 

vel  plures  uno  conclamant  ore  sophistae, 

'S3-  proferet ;  idem  (labn).  Z59.  si  laera  parte  (Fulgent). 

VettiuBy  vhen  his  numerous  class  destroys  sarage  tyrants.  For 
vbateTor  be  (fhe  hoy)  has  just  read,  seated,  the  very  same  things 
he  will  go  through  standing  up,  and  will  drawl  forth  the  same 
tiiiiigs  in  the  same  verses.  "Cabbage  repeated*'  kills  the 
wietefaed  schoolmasters.  What  may  be  the  colour  to  he  given 
to  a  cause,  to  what  class  it  belongs,  where  lies  the  principal 
iasae,  what  shafts  may  come  from  the  opposite  side — all  wish 
to  know,  but  no  one  to  come  down  with  payment.  ''  You  claim 
payment!  why,  what  do  I  know?"  The  fault  is  charged  on 
the  teacher,  forsooth,  that  there  is  nothing  beating  on  the  left 
nde  of  the  breast  of  this  Arcadian  youth,  whose  dreadful 
^  Hannibal "  fills  my  wretched  head  every  sixth  day,  whatever 
it  is  about  which  he  deliberates,  whether  he  shall  march  to  the 
city  from  Cannae,  or,  made  cautious  after  the  storms  and  the 
thunderbolts,  shall  wheel  round  his  soaked  cohorts  from  the 
tempest  "  Bargain  for  any  sum  you  please,  and  forthwith  take 
what  I  hand  you,  on  condition  that  his  own  father  hear  him 
as  many  times.**     These  things  half  a  dozen  or  more  sophists 
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et  veras  agitant  lites  raptore  relicto ; 

fusa  venena  silent,  malus  ingratusque  maritus, 

et  quae  iam  veteres  sanant  mortaria  caecos.  170 

ergo  sibi  dabit  ipse  rudem,  si  nostra  movebunt 

consilia,  et  vitae  diversum  iter  ingredietur, 

ad  pugnam  qui  rhetorica  descendit  ab  umbra, 

summula  ne  pereat,  qua  vilis  tessera  venit 

frumenti ;  quippe  haec  merces  lautissima.     tenta»         175 

Ghrysogonus  quanti  doceat  vel  Pollio  quanti 

lautorum  pueros,  artem  scindens  TheodorL 

balnea  sexcentis  et  pluris  porticus,  in  qua 

gestetur  dominus,  quoties  pluit     anne  serenum 

exspectet  spargatque  luto  iumenta  recenti  ?  iSo 

liic  potius,  namque  hie  mundae  nitet  ungula  mulae. 

parte  alia  longis  Numidarum  fulta  columnis 

surgat  et  algentem  rapiat  coenatio  solem. 

quanticumque  domus,  veniet  qui  fercula  docte 

177.  scindes  (lahn). 

besides  cry  out  together  with  one  voice,  and  pursue  real  lawsuits, 
leaving  ''the  ravisher";  "outpoured  poisons''  are  no  longer 
heard  of,  nor  "  the  wicked  and  ungrateful  husband,"  nor  "  the 
drugs  which  restore  to  soundness  old  blind  men."  Therefore, 
he  who  descends  to  the  fight  from  his  scholastic  seclusion,  will 
present  himself  with  his  own  discharge,  if  mj  counsels  can 
move  him,  that  the  little  sum  may  not  be  thrown  away  for 
which  the  cheap  corn-ticket  is  sold,  since  this  is  the  richest 
return  lie  gets.  Inquire  on  what  terms  Ghrysogonus,  or  on 
what  terms  Pollio  teaches  the  sons  of  rich  men,  ridiculing  the 
art  of  Theodorus.  Their  baths  cost  six  hundred  sestertia,  and 
still  more  the  covered  way  for  my  lord  to  be  driven  about  in 
whenever  it  rains.  Is  he  to  wait  for  fine  weather,  and  t?ien 
bespatter  his  steeds  with  the  fresh  mud  f  No  ;  here  rather  Id 
him  drive,  for  here  the  hoof  of  his  clean  mule  glistens.  On  the 
other  side,  supported  by  tall  columns  of  Kumidian  marble,  let 
his  dining-room  rear  itself  and  catch  the  winter  sun.  However 
great  the  cost  of  his  house,  there  will  be  some  one  to  arrange 
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componat,  veniet  qui  pulmentaria  condat  185 

ho6  inter  smnptus  sestertia  Qiiintiliano, 

nt  multum,  duo  sufficient :  res  nulla  minoris 

constabit  patri,  quam  filius.     unde  igitur  tpt 

Quintilianus  habet  saltus  ?  exempla  novorum 

fatorum  transL     felix  et  pulcher  et  acer,  190 

felix  et  sapiens  et  nobilis  et  generosus 

appositam  nigrae  lunam  subtexit  alutae, 

felix  orator  quoque  maximus  et  iaculator ; 

et,  si  perfrixit,  cantat  bene,     distat  enim  quae 

sidera  te  excipiant  modo  primos  incipientem  19s 

edere  vagitus  et  adhuc  a  matre  rubentenu 

si  fortuna  volet,  fies  de  rhetore  consul ; 

si  volet  haec  eadem,  fies  de  consule  rhetor. 

Ventidius  quid  enim  ?  quid  Tullius  ?  anne  aliud  quam 

sidus  et  occulti  miranda  potentia  fati  ?  300 

servis  regna  dabunt,  captivis  fata  triumphos. 

196.  ex  matre.  201.  triamphum. 

his  table  skilfully — there  will  be  some  one  to  concoct  made- 
dishes.  Amidst  these  lavish  outlays,  two  sestertia,  as  a  large 
fee,  will  be  deemed  sufficient  for  Quintilian :  no  article  costs  a 
father  less  than  his  own  son.  **  Whence,  then,  does  Quintilian 
possess  so  many  pastures  T'  Pass  over  examples  of  unprece- 
dented good  fortune.  The  lucky  man  is  handsome  and  bold  ; 
the  lucky  man  is  wis^  as  well  as  noble  and  highly-born,  and 
sews  on  to  his  black  shoe  the  crescent-shaped  appendage  of  a 
9enatoT,  The  lucky  man  is  the  greatest  of  orators  and  arguers 
likewise ;  even  if  he  has  got  a  cold,  he  declaims  well  For  it 
makes  a  difference  what  stars  welcome  you,  just  beginning  to 
utter  your  first  cries,  and  still  red  from  your  mother.  If  Fortune 
shall  will  it,  from  a  rhetorician  you  will  become  a  consul ;  if 
this  same  Fortune  shall  will  it,  from  a  consul  you  will  become 
a  rhetorician.  For  what  was  Ventidius  ?  what  Tullius  ?  Were 
they  anything  else  than  examples  of  their  star  and  the  mar- 
vellous power  of  a  hidden  destiny  f  The  fates  bestow  kingdoms 
on  slaves  and  triumphs  on  captives.     Yet  this  lucky  man  is,  at 
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felLx  ille  tamen  corvo  quoque  rarior  albo. 

poenituit  multos  vanae  sterilisque  cathedrae, 

sicut  Thrasjmachi  probat  exitus  atque  Secundi 

Carinatis :  et  hunc  inopem  vidistis,  Athenae,  005 

nil  praeter  gelidas  ausae  conferre  cicutas. 

di,  maiorum  umbris  tenuem  et  sine  pondere  terrain 

spirantesque  crocos  et  in  urna  perpetuum  ver, 

qui  praeceptorem  sancti  voluere  parentis 

esse  loco,     metuens  virgae  iam  grandis  Achilles  sio 

cantabat  patriis  in  montibus ;  et  cui  non  tunc 

eliceret  risum  citharoedi  cauda  magistri  ? 

sed  Bufum  atque  alios  caedit  sua  quemque  inventus, 

Bufum,  qui  toties  Ciceronem  Allobroga  dixit. 

Quis  gremio  Enceladi  doctique  Palaemonis  affert      215 
quantum  grammaticus  meruit  labor  ?  et  tamen  ex  hoc 
quodcumque  est,  minus  est  autem  quam  rhetoris  aera, 
discipuli  custos  praemordet  Acoenonetus 

214.  qaem.  ai8.  djrocrc^nrrof. 

the  same  time,  rarer  than  a  white  raven.  Many  have  grown 
weary  of  the  vain  and  profitless  teacher's  chair,  as  the  end  of 
Thrasymachus  proves,  and  that  of  Secundus  Carinas :  and  you 
beheld  one  in  poverty,  0  Athens  I  on  whom  you  dared  to  bestow 
nothing  besides  cold  hemlock  !  Ye  gods  !  ffrani  to  the  shades 
of  our  ancestors  an  earth  light  and  without  weight,  and  fragrant 
crocuses,  and  perpetual  spring  in  their  urns,  who  willed  that  a 
preceptor  should  hold  the  place  of  a  revered  parent.  Achilles, 
already  full-grown,  sang  on  his  paternal  mountains  in  awe  of 
the  rod ;  and  yet  in  whom,  even  then,  would  not  the  tail  of  the 
harper-teacher  have  provoked  a  laugh?  But  now  Rufus  and 
others  are  beaten,  each  of  them  by  his  own  pupils :  Bufus,  who 
has  so  often  called  Cicero  "  the  Allobrogian  ! " 

Who  brings  to  the  lap  of  Enceladus  or  learned  Palaemon  as 
much  as  their  labour,  as  teachers  of  grammar,  has  merited? 
And  yet  from  this  sum,  whatever  it  is  (and  it  is  less,  at  any 
rate,  than  the  rhetorician's  pay),  Acoenonetus,  the  pupil's  peda- 
gogue, takes  a  bite  beforehand,  and  the  steward  breaks  off  a  dice 
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et  qui  dispensat  firangit  sibL    cede,  Palaemon, 

et  patere  inde  aliquid  decrescere,  non  aliter  quam        a2o 

institor  hibernae  tegetis  niveique  cadurci, 

dommodo  non  pereat,  mediae  quod  noctis  ab  bora 

sedisti,  qua  nemo  faber,  qua  nemo  sederet 

qui  docet  obliquo  lanam  deducere  ferro ; 

dummodo  non  pereat  totidem  olfecifise  lucemas,  235 

quot  stabant  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor  esset 

Flaccus  et  haereret  nigro  fuligo  Maroni 

rara  tamen  merces,  quae  cognitione  tribuni 

non  egeat.     sed  vos  saevas  imponite  leges, 

ut  praeceptori  verbonim  regula  constet,  230 

ut  legat  historias,  auctores  noverit  omnes 

tamquam  ungues  digitosque  suos,  ut  forte  rogatus^ 

dum  petit  aut  tbermas  aut  Phoebi  balnea,  dicat 

nutricem  Anchisae,  nomen  patriamque  novercae 

Aichemori,  dicat  quot  Acestes  vixerit  annos,  235 

quot  Siculus  Phrygibus  vini  donaverit  umas. 

2x9.  franget.  235.  Anchemoli. 

for  himself.  Yield,  Palaemon,  and  suffer  something  to  be  abated 
from  it,  just  like  the  salesman  of  winter  rags  and  white  quilts, 
provided  it  be  not  pure  waste  that  you  have  sat  up  from  the 
hour  of  midnight,  at  which  no  workman,  no  one  would  sit  up, 
who  teaches  how  to  card  wool  with  the  crooked  iron ;  provided 
it  be  not  pure  waste  that  you  have  smelt  as  many  lamps  as  there 
were  boys  standing  by,  with  their  whole  Flaccus  discoloured, 
and  the  smoke  clinging  to  the  blackened  Maro.  Even  then,  rare 
is  the  payment  which  does  not  require  a  decision  of  the  tribune. 
But  do  you  parents  impose  severe  laws,  that  the  preceptor  be 
perfect  in  the  rules  of  syntax,  that  he  read  all  histories,  know  all 
authors  like  his  own  nails  and  fingers ;  that,  asked  at  haphazard, 
while  he  is  repairing  to  the  Thermae  or  the  baths  of  Phoebus, 
he  should  be  able  to  tell  you  the  nurse  of  Anchises,  the  name 
and  country  of  the  stepmother  of  Archemorus ;  that  he  should 
tell  you  how  many  years  Acestes  lived — ^how  many  flagons  of 
wine  the  Sicilian  king  gave  to  the  Phrygians.     Insist  that  he 
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exigite  ut  mores  teneros  ceu  pollice  ducat, 

ut  si  quis  cera  vultum  facit,  exigite  ut  sit 

et  pater  ipsius  coetus,  ne  turpia  ludant, 

ne  faciant  vicibus.     "  non  est  leve  tot  puerorum  240 

observare  manus  oculosque  in  fine  trementes/' 

"  haec,"  inquit,  "  cures ;  et  cum  se  verterit  annus 

accipe  victori  populus  quod  postulat  aurum ! " 


SATIRA  VIII. 

STEMMATA  quid  faciunt  ?  quid  prodest,  Pontice,  longo 
sanguine  censeri,  pictos  ostendere  vultus 
maiorum  et  stantes  in  curribus  Aemilianos 
et  Curios  iam  dimidios  humerosque  minorem 
Corvinum  et  Galbam  auriculis  nasoque  carentem  ?  s 

4.  hnmeroque. 

mould  their  youthful  morals,  as  it  were  with  his  thumb,  just  as 
one  fashions  a  face  out  of  wax ;  insist  that  he  be  a  father  even 
to  the  whole  flock,  that  they  may  not  play  obscenely  or  adopt 
dirty  practices.  "  It  is  no  light  thing  to  watch  the  hands  and 
eyes,  tremulous  at  the  end,  of  so  many  boya"  "  You  attend 
to  these  things,"  says  thefatJier,  "  and  when  the  year  is  turned, 
receive /rcwi  me  as  much  gold  as  the  people  demands  for  a  victor 
in  the  circus" 

SATIRE  VIII. 

What  do  pedigrees  avail  ?  Of  what  advantage  is  it,  Fonticus, 
to  be  estimated  by  the  antiquity  of  your  race,  and  to  exhibit  the 
painted  countenances  of  your  ancestors,  and  Aemiliani  standing 
in  their  chariots,  and  Curii  now  in  halves,  and  Corvinus  short  of 
his  shoulders,  and  Galba  wanting  ears  and  a  nose  ?    What  profit 
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quis  fructus,  generis  tabula  iactare  capaci 

CSorvinum,  posthac  multa  contingere  virga 

fumosos  equitum  cum  dictatore  magistros, 

si  coram  Lepidis  male  vivitur  ?  effigies  quo 

tot  bellatorum,  si  luditur  alea  pernox  xo 

ante  Numantinos,  si  dormire  incipis  ortu 

laciferi,  quo  signa  duces  et  castra  movebant  ? 

cor  AUobrogicis  et  magna  gaudeat  ara 

natus  in  Herculeo  Fabius  lare,  si  cupidus,  si 

vanos  et  Euganea  quantumvis  mollior  agna,  15 

si  tenerum  attritus  Catinensi  pumice  lumbum 

squalentes  traducit  avos,  emptorque  veneni 

frangenda  miseram  f unestat  imagine  gentem  ? 

iota  licet  veteres  exornent  undique  cerae 

atria,  nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus.  90 

Paulus  vel  Cossus  vel  Drusus  moribus  esto, 

hos  ante  effigies  maiorum  pone  tuorum, 

praecedant  ipsas  illi  te  consule  virgas. 

is  there  in  boasting  of  Corvinus  on  your  capacious  family-roll, 
and,  after  him,  in  reaching,  through  many  a  bough,  smoke-dried 
Masters  of  the  Horse  and  Dictators,  if,  in  presence  of  the  Lepidi, 
one  leads  a  bad  life  f  To  what  purpose  the  effigies  of  so  many 
-warriors,  if  the  dice  are  being  played  all  night  long  before  the 
Numantini ;  if  you  begin  to  sleep  only  at  the  rising  of  Lucifer, 
when  they,  in  the  command  of  armies,  were  moving  their  stan- 
dards and  their  camps?  Why  should  a  Fabius,  bom  in  the 
household  of  Hercules,  plume  himself  on  Allobrogici  and  the 
great  altar,  if  he  be  covetous,  empty,  and  ever  so  much  more 
effeminate  than  a  lamb  of  Euganea  ;  if,  with  soft  loins,  polished 
by  Catanian  pumice-stone,  he  exposes  to  contempt  his  rugged 
sires,  and,  a  purchaser  of  poison,  defiles  his  unhappy  lace  by  his 
image,  which  will  have  to  be  broken  up  ?  Though  ancient  wax 
images  set  off  the  whole  of  your  halls  in  every  direction,  the 
sole,  the  only  nobility  is  virtue.  Be  a  Paulus  or  a  Cossus  pr  a 
Drusus  in  your  character ;  pu{  that  before  the  effigies  of  your 
ancestors ;  let  that  go  before  the  Fasces  themselves,  when  you 
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prima  mihi  debes  animi  bona,     sanctus  haberi 

iustitiaeque  tenax  factis  dictisque  mereris,  s5 

agnosco  procerem ;  salve,  Gaetulice,  seu  tu 

Silanus,  quocumque  alio  de  sanguine,  rarus 

civis  et  egregius  patriae  contingis  ovanti, 

exclamare  libet,  populus  quod  clamat  Osiri 

invento.    quis  enim  generosum  dixerit  hunc  qui  30 

indignus  genere  et  praeclaro  nomine  tantum 

insignis  ?  nanum  cuiusdam  Atlanta  vocamus, 

Aethiopem  cygnum,  pravam  extortamque  puellam 

Europen,  canibus  pigris  scabieque  vetusta 

levibus  et  siccae  lambentibus  ora  lucernae  35 

nomen  erit  pardus  tigris  leo,  si  quid  adhuo  est 

quod  fremat  in  terns  violentius.     eigo  cavebis 

et  metues  ne  tu  sis  Creticus  aut  Gamerinus. 

His  ego  quern  monui  ?  tecum  est  mihi  sermo,  Bubelli 
Plaute.     tumes  alto  Drusorum  stemmate,  tamquam       40 

33.  paryam.  38.  ne  tu  tio.  40.  Blande ;  languina. 

are  Consul.  First,  you  owe  m©  the  yirtues  of  the  souL  Do 
you  deserve  in  word  and  deed  to  be  held  an  upright  man  of 
unflinching  integrity?  I  recognise  the  nobleman.  All  hail, 
Gaeticulus,  or  if  you  be  a  Silanus,  or  from  whatever  other  stock 
you  may  coniSf  you  fall  to  the  happy  lot  of  your  rejoicing  country, 
a  rare  and  remarkable  citizen.  One  is  disposed  to  shout  out 
what  the  people  shout  when  Osiris  is  found.  For  who  would 
call  him  noble  that  is  unworthy  of  his  race,  and  distinguished 
only  by  an  illustrious  name  f  We  call  some  one's  dwarf  Atlas  ; 
an  Ethiopian,  a  swan ;  a  crooked  def onned  girl,  Europe ;  lazy 
curs,  hairless  from  inveterate  mange,  and  licking  the  edges  of  a 
dry  lamp,  have  for  names,  "  Panther,"  "  Tiger,"  "  Lion," — or  if 
there  be  anything  else  which  roars  with  greater  fury  in  the 
world.  You  will  have  to  take  care  then,  and  fear  lest  you  be 
a  Creticus  or  Camerinus  on  the  same  principle. 

Whom  have  I  been  admonishing  in  these  words  f  My  talk 
is  with  you,  Rubellius  Plautua  You  are  puffed  up  witii  the 
lofty  pedigree  of  the  Drusi,  just  as  if  you  yourself  had  achieved 
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feceris  ipse  aliqaid  propter  quod  nobilis  esses, 

nt  te  conciperet  quae  sanguine  fulget  luli, 

non  quae  ventoso  condncta  sub  aggere  texit. 

"  vos  humiles,"  inquis,  "  vulgi  pars  ultima  nostri, 

quomm  nemo  queat  patriam  monstrare  parentis,  45 

ast  ego  Cecropides."     vivas  et  originis  huius 

gandia  longa  feras !  tamen  ima  plebe  Quiritem 

{acandam  invenies ;  solet  hie  defendere  causas 

nobilis  indocti ;  veniet  de  plebe  togata, 

qui  iuris  nodos  et  legum  aenigtnata  solvat  so 

Lie  petit  Euphraten  iuvenis  domitique  Batavi 

cnstodes  aquilas  armis  indastrius ;  at  tu 

nil  nisi  Cecropides  truncoque  simillimus  hermae  ; 

nnllo  quippe  alio  vincis  discrimine,  quam  quod 

illi  mannoreum  caput  est,  tua  vivit  imago.  55 

die  mihi,  Teucrorum  proles,  animalia  muta 

qnis  generosa  putet,  nisi  fortia  ?  nempe  volucrem 

57.  patat. 

something,  on  account  of  which  you  were  noble,  and  to  cause 
joa  to  be  conceived  by  one  who  shines  with  the  blood  of  lulus, 
and  not  one  who  weaves  for  hire  under  the  windy  rampart. 
"  You  are  nobodies,"  you  say,  "  the  dregs  of  our  populace,  of 
whom  not  one  could  tell  the  birthplace  of  his  parent.  But  I 
am  a  Cecropid  ! "  Long  life  to  you,  and  long  may  you  enjoy 
the  delights  of  such  a  descent ;  and  yet,  in  this  lowest  herd, 
jou  will  chance  to  find  an  eloquent  Roman.  It  is  he  who  is 
▼out  to  plead  the  causes  of  the  nobleman  who  is  unlearned. 
From  the  toga'd  crowd  will  come  one  who  will  solve  the  knotty 
points  of  law  and  enigmas  of  the  statutes.  This  one  hies  to  the 
Euphiates  when  in  his  prime,  and  to  the  eagles  that  guard  the 
conquered  Batavi,  assiduous  in  arms;  while  you  are  nothing 
hat  a  Cecropid,  and  most  like  a  pedestal  with  Hermes'  head, 
since  in  no  other  point  of  difference  have  you  the  advantage 
than  in  the  fad  that  his  head  is  of  marble,  and  your  image 
18  possessed  of  life.  Tell  me,  descendant  of  the  Teucri, 
who  thinks  dumb  animals   *' noble"  unless  they  be  stout? 
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sic  laudamus  equum  facili  cui  plurima  palma 

fervet  et  exsultat  rauco  victoria  circo. 

nobilis  hie,  quocumque  venit  de  gramine,  cuius  6© 

clara  fuga  ante  alios  et  primus  in  aequore  pulvis ; 

sed  venale  pecus  Gorythae  posteritas  et 

Hirpini,  si  rara  iugo  Victoria  sedit 

nil  ibi  maiorum  respectus,  gratia  nulla 

umbramm ;  dominos  pretiis  mutare  iubentur  65 

exiguis,  trito  ducunt  epiredia  collo 

segnipedes  dignique  molam  versare  Kepotis. 

ergo  ut  miremur  te,  non  tua,  primum  aliquid  da 

quod  possim  titulis  incidere,  praeter  honores 

quos  illis  damns  ac  dedimus  quibus  omnia  debes.  70 

Haec  satis  ad  iuvenem,  quem  nobis  fama  superbum 
tradit  et  inflatum  plenumque  Kerone  propinquo ; 
rarus  enim  ferme  sensus  communis  in  ilia 
fortuna ;  sed  te  censeri  laude  tuorum, 

58.  facile,  faoUis.  66.  tritoqne  trahnnt. 

Assuredly  we  praise  a  horse  as  swift,  on  the  ground  that  many 
a  palm  0/  triumph  glows  for  the  easy  winner,  while  victory 
exults  in  the  hoarse  circus.  He  is  noble,  from  whatever  pasture 
he  comes,  whose  speed  is  distinguished  before  the  others,  whose 
dust  is  first  on  the  plain.  But  the  descendants  of  Corytha  and 
Hirpinus  are  btU  cattle  for  sale  if  victory  has  sat  rarely  on  their 
yoke.  In  their  case  there  is  no  regard  for  ancestors,  no  favour 
to  be  gained  from  shades ;  they  are  forced  to  change  their  owners 
for  small  prices ;  they  draw  carts,  with  galled  neck,  slow  of  foot, 
and  worthy  only  to  turn  the  mill  of  Nepos.  Therefore,  that 
we  may  admire  you,  and  not  yours,  first  give  me  something 
which  I  may  be  able  to  inscribe  among  your  titles  besides  those 
honours  which  we  give,  and  cUwaya  have  given,  to  those  to  whom 
you  owe  everything. 

Enough  on  the  youth  whom  fame  reports  to  us  as  proud  and 
puffed  up  and  full  of  his  relationship  to  Kero.  Indeed,  a  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  others  is  commonly  rare  in  that  condition  of 
life.     But  I  should  be  loath,  Ponticus,  for  you  to  be  estimated 
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Pontice,  nolueiim  sic  ut  nihil  ipse  faturae  75 

laudis  agas.     miserum  est  aliorum  incumbere  famae, 

ne  collapsa  raant  subductis  tecta  columnis. 

stratus  humi  palmes  viduas  desiderat  ulmos. 

esto  bonus  miles^  tutor  bonus,  arbiter  idem 

integer,     ambiguae  si  quando  citabere  testis  80 

incertaeque  rei,  Fbalaris  licet  imperet  ut  sis 

falsus  et  admoto  dictet  periuria  tauro, 

sammum  crede  nefas  animam  praeferre  pudori 

et  propter  vitam  yivendi  perdere  cansas. 

dignus  morte  perit,  coenet  licet  ostrea  centum  85 

Gauiana  et  Cosmi  toto  mergatur  aeno. 

ezspectata  diu  tandem  provincia  cum  te 

rectorem  accipiet,  pone  irae  frena  modumque, 

pone  et  avaritiae,  miserere  inopum  sociorum. 

ofisa  vides  regum  vacuis  ezsucta  medullis.  90 

respice  quid  moneant  leges,  quid  curia  mandet, 

bj  the  renown  of  your  belongings,  on  the  understanding  that 
you  yourself  should  do  nothing  worthy  of  future  renown.  It  is 
A  wretched  thing  to  lean  for  support  on  the  reputation  of  others, 
lest  the  roof  should  f  aU  in  ruin  when  the  pillars  are  withdrawn. 
The  Tine  trailing  on  the  ground 'longs  in  vain  for  the  unwedded 
elma  Be  a  good  soldier,  a  good  guardian,  an  upright  arbitrator ; 
if  eyer  you  be  summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  doubtful  and  uncer- 
tain matter,  though  Phalaris  himself  command  you  to  speak  false, 
and  dictate  perjuries  with  his  bull  set  by  you,  deem  it  the 
height  of  impiety  to  prefer  existence  to  honour,  and  for  the  sake 
of  mere  life  to  sacrifice  the  objects  of  living.  He  that  deserves 
death  has  perisbed  already,  though  he  sup  on  a  hundred  oysters 
from  Gaums,  and  be  plunged  in  a  whole  copper  of  Gosmus's 
jferfumes.  Wben,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  province  so  long 
expected  shall  receive  you  for  its  ruler,  put  a  check  and  a  limit 
on  your  violence  and  on  your  avarice  as  well ;  have  mercy  on 
our  indigent  allies.  You  see  the  very  bones  of  kings  sucked 
dry,  with  the  marrow  extracted.  Bear  in  mind  what  the  laws 
enjoin,  what  the  Senate  orders,  what  great  rewards  await  the 
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praemia  quanta  bonos  maneant,  quam  fulmine  iosto 

et  Capito  et  Numitor  raerint  damnante  senatu, 

piratae  Cilicum.     sed  quid  damnatio  confert, 

cum  Fansa  eripiat  quidquid  tibi  Natta  reliquit  ?  95 

praeconem,  Chaerippe,  tuis  circumspice  pannis, 

iamque  tace  ;  furor  est  post  omnia  perdere  naulum. 

non  idem  gemitus  olim  neque  vulnus  erat  par 

damnorum,  sociis  florentibus  et  modo  victis. 

plena  domus  tunc  omnis  et  ingens  stabat  acervus  zoo 

nummorum,  Spartana  chlamys,  conchylia  Coa, 

et  cum  Farrhasii  tabulis  signisque  Myronis 

Phidiacum  vivebat  ebur,  nee  non  Polycleti 

multus  ubique  labor,  rarae  sine  Mentore  mensae. 

inde  DolabeUae  atque  bine  Antonius,  inde  ips 

sacrilegus  Yerres ;  referebant  navibus  altis 

occulta  spolia  et  plures  de  pace  triumpbos. 

nunc  sociis  iuga  pauca  bourn,  grex  parvus  equarum 

105.  DolabeUa  est.  108.  parra. 

good,  by  how  just  a  thunderbolt  both  Capito  and  Numitor  were 
crushed,  those  pirates  of  the  Cilicians,  when  the  Senate  con- 
demned theuL  But  what  does  their,  condemnation  avail  yon, 
provincial,  if  Pansa  is  to  wrest  away  whatever  Katta  has  left 
you  1  Look  round  you,  Chaerippus,  for  one  to  cry  your  rags 
for  sale,  and  hold  your  tongue  at  once.  It  is  madness,  after 
everything  else,  to  lose  your  passage-money  to  Rome,  There 
was  not  the  same  groaning  formerly,  nor  were  the  wounds 
caused  by  spoliation  as  great,  when  our  allies  were  siill  flourish- 
ing, and  but  recently  conquered.  Then  every  house  was  full, 
and  a  huge  pile  of  money  was  standing;  the  Spartan  shawl, 
purple  dresses  from  Cos,  and,  with  the  paintings  of  Parrhasius 
and  the  statues  of  Myro,  the  ivory  of  Phidias  seemed  alive,  and 
Polycletus'  handiwork,  too,  was  everywhere  in  plenty;  there 
were  few  tables  without  a  Mentor.  Then  here  come  Dolabellas, 
and  there  Antony,  and  there  sacrilegious  Verres :  they  used  to 
carry  back  in  lofty  ships  their  hidden  spoils,  and  a  good  many 
trophies  of  triumphs  won  from  peace.     Now,  our  allies  will 
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et  pater  armenti  capto  eripietur  agello, 

ipsi  deinde  lares,  si  quod  spectabile  signtun,  no 

8i  quia  in  aedicula  deus  unicus.     haec  etenim  sunt 

pro  summis,  nam  sunt  haec  maxima,     despicias  tu 

forsitan  imbelles  Bhodios  unctamque  Corinthum 

despicias  meritb ;  quid  resinata  inventus 

cruraqae  totius  facient  tibi  levia  gentis  ?  ns 

horrida  vitanda  est  Hispania,  Gallicus  axis 

lUyricumque  latus ;  parce  et  messoribus  illis, 

qui  saturant  urbem  circo  scenaeque  vacantem. 

quanta  autem  inde  feres  tam  dirae  praemia  culpae^ 

cum  tennes  nuper  Marius  discinxerit  Afros  ?  lao 

curandmn  imprimis  ne  magna  iniuria  fiat 

fortibus  et  miseris.     tollas  licet  omne  quod  usquam  est 

auri  atque  argenti,  scutum  gladiumque  relinques 

et  iaculum  et  galeam ;  spoliatis  arma  supersunt. 

109.  eripiaiar. 

have  their  few  yokes  of  oxen,  the  small  stock  of  brood-mares, 
and  the  father  of  the  herd,  cairied  off  from  a  captured  farm, 
and  the  very  Lares  afterwards,  if  there  be  any  image  worth 
looking  at,  if  there  be  any  solitary  divinity  in  the  little  shrine. 
These  things,  indeed,  stand  for  the  highest  prizes,  for  these  are 
the  greatest  now  to  he  got.  You  despise,  it  may  be,  the  unwar- 
like  Khodians,  and  perfumed  Corinth.  You  despise  them  with 
reason.  What  can  resin-smeared  youths,  or  the  depilated  legs 
of  a  whole  nation  do  to  you?  But  rugged  Spain  must  be 
avoided,  and  the  clime  of  Gaul  and  the  lUyrian  sea-board. 
Spare,  too,  those  harvesters  who  glut  the  city,  giving  its  time 
to  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  Moreover,  what  so  great  prizes 
will  you  get  from  that  quarter  in  return  for  so  dreadful  a  crime, 
seeing  that  Marius  has  recently  stripped  the  impoverished  Afri- 
cans of  their  very  girdles?  You  must  take  especial  care  that 
no  deep  injury  be  inflicted  on  those  who  are  brave  as  well  as  poor; 
thoiigh  you  take  from  them  all  the  gold  and  silver  they  have 
anywhere,  you  will  gtiU  leave  them  shield  and  sword,  javelins 
and  helmet.     To  the  plundered  there  still  remain  arms  1 
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Qaod  modo  proposal,  non  est  sententia,  verum  125 

credite  me  yobis  folium  recitare  Sibyllae. 
si  tibi  sancta  cohors  comitum,  si  nemo  tribunal 
vendit  acersecomes,  si  nullum  in  coniuge  crimen, 
nee  per  conventus  et  cuncta  per  oppida  curvis 
unguibus  ire  parat  nummos  raptura  Celaeno,  130 

tunc  licet  a  Pico  numeres  genus,  altaque  si  te 
nomina  delectant,  onmem  Titanida  pugnam 
inter  maiores  ipsumque  Fromethea  ponas, 
de  quocumque  voles  proavum  tibi  sumito  libro. 
quod  si  praecipitem  rapit  ambitio  atque  libido,  X35 

si  frangis  virgas  sociorum  in  sanguine,  si  te 
delectant  hebetes  lasso  lictore  secures, 
incipit  ipsorum  contra  te  stare  parentum 
nobilitas  claramque  facem  praeferre  pudendis. 
omne  animi  vitium  tanto  conspectius  in  se  149 

crimen  habet,  quanto  maior  qui  peccat  habetur. 

125.  Ternni  est  131.  tu  Ucet,  tam  lioet.  133.  pingM. 

What  I  have  just  set  forth  is  not  a  mere  aphorism ;  believe 
that  I  am  reciting  to  you  a  veracious  leaf  of  the  sibyL  If  you 
have  an  upright  suite  of  attendants,  if  no  long-haired  young 
favourite  sells  your  judgments,  if  your  wife  is  free  from  guilt, 
and  is  not  preparing  to  go  through  the  district  courts  and 
through  all  the  towns  to  swoop  upon  the  coins  with  crooked 
talons,  like  another  Celaeno,  then — albeit  you  reckon  your 
descent  from  Picus,  or,  if  lofty  names  delight  you,  though  you 
place  the  whole  array  of  the  Titans  among  your  forefathers, 
and  Prometheus  himself, — take  to  yourself  a  progenitor  from 
whatever  book  you  please.  But — ^if  ambition  and  lust  hurry 
you  on  headlong,  if  you  break  rods  in  the  blood  of  our  allies,  if 
you  delight  in  axes  blunted  with  an  executioner  tired  out, — the 
nobility  of  your  parents  themselves  begins  to  rise  up  against  you, 
and  to  hold  out  a  bright  torch  to  light  up  your  shameful  deeds. 
Every  vice  of  the  soul  carries  with  it  a  condemnation  the  more 
glaring  the  higher  the  standing  of  the  person  who  sins.  Of  what 
use  is  it  for  you  to  brag  about  yourself  to  me,  if  you  are  in  the 
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quo  mihi  te  solitum  falsas  signare  tabellas 

in  templis  quae  fecit  avus  statuamque  parentis 

ante  triumphalem  ?  quo,  si  noctumus  adulter 

tempera  Santonico  velas  adoperta  cucuUo  ?  14s 

Praeter  maiorum  cineres  atque  ossa  volucri 
carpento  rapitur  pinguis  Lateranus,  et  ipse, 
ipse  rotam  adstringit  multo  sufflamine  consul, 
nocte  quidem,  sed  luna  videt,  sed  sidera  testes 
intendunt  oculos.     finitum  tempus  honoris  150 

cum  fuerit,  clara  Lateranus  luce  flagellum 
sumet  et  occursum  numquam  trepidabit  amici 
iam  senis,  ac  virga  prior  annuet  atque  maniplos 
solvet  et  infundet  iumentis  hordea  lassis. 
interea  dum  lanatas  torvumque  iuvencum  155 

more  Numae  caedit  lovis  ante  altaria,  iurat 
solam  Eponam  et  facies  olida  ad  praesepia  pictas. 
sed  cum  pervigiles  placet  instaurare  popinas, 

Z47.  Damasippos.  153.  innnet.  155.  robamqae. 

habit  of  setting  your  seal  to  forged  wills  in  the  temples  your 
grandfather  built,  and  before  the  triumphal  statue  of  your 
parent?  Of  what  use,  if ,  as  a  nocturnal  adulterer,  you  veil 
your  brows,  concealed  by  a  Santon  cowl  ? 

Fast  the  ashes  and  bones  of  his  ancestors  fat  Lateranus  is 
whirled  in  his  rapid  coach,  and  with  his  own  hands — with  his 
own  hands — a  consul ! — locks  his  wheel  with  the  frequent  drag- 
chain  ;  by  night,  it  is  true,  but  the  moon  sees  him,  but  the  stars 
strain  on  him  their  eyes,  witnesses  of  the  act.  When  the  time 
of  his  magistracy  is  completed,  Lateranus  will  take  up  his  whip 
in  the  bright  light  of  day,  and  will  never  be  frightened  at  meet- 
ing an  elderly  friend,  but  will  be  the  first  to  salute  him  with  his 
whip,  and  will  untie  the  trusses,  and  will  administer  the  barley 
to  his  tired  steeds.  All  this  time,  while  he  sacrifices  woolly 
victims  and  a  stalwart  heifer,  after  the  rite  of  Numa,  before  the 
altar  of  Jove,  he  swears  by  Epona  alone,  and  the  faces  painted 
up  over  the  stinking  stalls.  But  when  he  is  pleased  to  repair 
again  to  the  taverns  open  all  night,  the  Syrophoenician,  reeking 
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obvius  assiduo  Syrophoenix  udus  amomo 

currit,  Idumaeae  Syrophoenix  incola  portae,  x6o 

hospitis  affectu  dominum  regemque  salutat, 

et  cum  venali  Cyane  succincta  lagena. 

Defensor  culpa«  dicet  mihi  '*  fecimus  et  nos 
haec  iuvenes."     esto.     desisti  nempe,  nee  ultra 
fovisti  errorem.     breve  sit  quod  turpiter  audes,  165 

quaedam  cum  prima  resecentur  crimina  barba, 
indulge  veniam  pueris.     Lateranus  ad  illos 
thermarum  calices  inscriptaque  lintea  vadit 
maturus  bello,  Armeniae  Syriaeque  tuendis 
amnibus  et  Rheno  atque  Istro ;  praestare  Neronem        170 
securum  valet  haec  aetas.     mitte  ostia,  Caesar, 
mitte,  sed  in  magna  legatum  quaere  popina. 
invenies  aliquo  cum  percussore  iacentem, 
permixtum  nautis  et  furibus  ac  fugitivis, 
inter  camifices  et  fabros  sandapilarum  175 

167.  Damasippns. 

-with  constant  perfume,  runs  out  to  meet  him,  the  Syrophoeni- 
cian  who  comes  from  the  gate  of  Idumaea ;  with  the  eagerness 
of  a  host  he  salutes  him  as  my  lord  and  king,  and  toith  him 
bustling  Cyane  with  her  bottle  for  sale. 

An  apologist  for  his  fault  will  say  to  me,  "  We  too  did  these 
things  when  we  were  young."  Granted ;  but,  of  course,  you 
left  them  off,  and  did  not  longer  indulge  in  your  folly.  Let 
that  be  brief  which  you  dare  to  your  discredit ;  there  are  some 
offences  which  should  be  cut  short  with  the  first  beard.  Make 
allowance  for  boys.  Btd  Lateranus  goes  to  those  drinking- 
bouts  at  the  baths,  and  those  inscribed  curtains  of  the  brothels^ 
when  0/  an  age  ripe  for  war,  for  guarding  the  rivers  of  Armenia 
and  Syria,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  His  is  a  time  of  life 
which  is  good  for  assuring  the  safety  of  Kera  Send  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Tiber,  Caesar,  but  seek  for  your  general  in  some 
large  tavern.  You  will  find  him  reclining  with  some  cut-throat 
or  other,  mixed  up  with  sailors  and  thieves  and  runaway  slaves, 
among  executioners  and  makers  of  cheap  coffins,  and  the  now 
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et  resupinati  cessantia  tympana.  Galli. 

aequa  ibi  libertas,  communia  pocula^  lectos 

non  alius  coiqnam,  nee  mensa  remotior  ulli. 

quid  facias  talem  sortitus,  Pontice,  servum  ? 

nempe  in  Lucanos  aut  Tusca  ergastola  mittas.  z8o 

at  Tos,  Troingenae,  vobis  ignoscitis,  et  qnae 

turpia  cerdoni,  Volesoa  Brutumque  decebunt 

qnid  si  niunqnam  adeo  foedis  adeoqne  pudendis 

ntimar  exemplis,  ut  non  peiora  supersint  ? 

consiunptia  opibns  vocem,  Damasippe,  locasti  185 

sipaiio,  clamosum  ageres  nt  phasma  Catulli ; 

Lanreolum  velox  etiam  bene  Lentulus  egit, 

iudice  me  dignns  vera  cruce.     nee  tamen  Ipsi 

ignoscas  populo ;  popnli  frons  durior  huius, 

qui  sedet  et  spectat  triscnrria  patrieiorum,  190 

planipedes  audit  Fabios,  ridere  potest  qui 

Mamercorum  alapas.     quanti  sua  funera  vendant, 


193.  volnera,  mnnera  (Dobree). 


silent  timbrel  of  the  eunuch-priest  lying  on  his  back.  There  there 
IB  equal  liberty ;  the  drinking-cups  are  in  common,  no  separate 
couch,  nor  table  set  apart  for  any  one.  What  would  you  do, 
Ponticus,  if  chance  had  made  you  the  owner  of  a  slave  of  such  a 
character  f  Of  course  you  would  send  him  to  Lucania,  or  to  the 
Tuscan  bridewells.  But  you,  ye  Trojugenae,  excuse  yourselves, 
and  what  would  be  disgraceful  in  a  journeyman  will  become  Yolesi 
or  a  Brutus  !  What  if  we  can  never  employ  examples  so  foul 
and  so  shameful  that  worse  do  not  remain  behind  f  Your  for- 
tune squandered,  Damasippus,  you  let  out  your  voice  to  the 
stage,  to  act  the  noisy  '^  ghost "  of  Catullus.  Nimble  Lentulus 
acted  Laureolus,  and  well  too ;  in  my  judgment,  worthy  of  a  real 
cross.  Kor  yet  can  you  excuse  the  populace  itself :  the  sense  of 
shame  must  be  very  tough  of  that  populace  which  sits  and  looks 
at  the  treble  buffooneries  of  patricians,  listens  to  Fabii  with 
naked  feet^  which  can  laugh  at  the  stage-slaps  bestowed  on  the 
MamercL     At  what  price  they  sell  their  lives,  what  matters  ? 
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quid  refert  ?  venduat  nullo  cogente  Nerone, 

nee  dabitant  celsi  praetoris  vendere  ludis. 

finge  tamen  gladios  inde  atque  hinc  pulpita  i)one)         195 

quid  satiuB  ?  mortem  sic  quisquam  exhorruit,  ut  sit 

zelotypus  Thymeles,  stupidi  collega  Corinthi  ? 

res  baud  mira  tamen  citbaroedo  principe  mimus 

nobilis.     baec  ultra  quid  erit,  nisi  Indus  ?  et  illud 

dedecus  nrbis  babes,  nee  mirmillonis  in  armis,  200 

nee  clipeo  Graccbum  pugnantem  aut  falee  supina, 

damnat  enim  tales  babitus,  et  damnat  et  edit, 

nee  galea  faeiem  abscondit ;  movet  ecee  tridentem, 

postquam  vibrata  pendentia  retia  dextra 

nequidquam  effudit,  nudum  ad  spectaeula  vultum         205 

erigit  et  tota  fugit  agnoscendus  arena. 

eredamus  tunicae,  de  faucibus  aurea  eum  se 

porrigat  et  longo  iactetur  spira  galero. 

X95.  ponL  199.  iUio.  903.  frontem. 


Tbey  sell  them  with  no  Kero  to  compel  them  [nor  do  they 
hesitate  to  sell  them  at  the  games  of  the  praetor  seated  on 
high].  Imagine,  however,  a  violent  death  on  one  side,  and 
put  the  stage  on  the  other.  Which  is  preferable  f  Is  any  one 
so  terrified  at  death  as  to  become  the  ''  jealous  husband "  of 
Thymele,  or  the  fellow-player  of  Corinth  us,  "  the  heavy  man  "  ? 
Yet  it  is  nothing  wonderful,  with  an  emperor  as  a  harper,  for  a 
nobleman  to  be  an  actor.  Beyond  this  what  remains  but  the 
gladiatorial  show  ?  And  you  have  that  disgrace  to  the  city  and 
Gracchus  fighting,  not  in  the  arms  of  a  Mirmillo,  nor  with 
shield  or  upraised  short  sword  [for  he  condemns  such  an  equip- 
ment^ both  condemns  and  hates  it] ;  nor  does  he  hide  his  face 
in  a  helmet.  See  !  he  brandishes  a  trident ;  after  he  has  made 
a  false  cast  with  the  nets  hanging  from  his  poised  right  hand, 
he  raises  his  uncovered  face  to  the  spectators  and  flies — easily 
to  be  recognised — right  through  the  arena.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking the  tunic,  when  it  stretches  with  its  gold/rttiffe  from  his 
neck,  and  the  strings  flutter  from  the  tall  cap.    So,  then,  the 
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eigo  ignominiam  graviorem  pertulit  omni 

vulnere  cum  Graccho  iussus  pugnare  secutor  sxo 

Libera  si  dentur  popolo  suf&agia,  quis  tarn 
perditus,  ut  dubitet  Senecam  praeferre  Neroni  ? 
coins  supplicio  non  debuit  una  parari 
simia  nee  serpens  unus  nee  culeus  unus. 
par  Agamemnonidae  crimen,  sed  causa  facit  rem  215 

dissimilem ;  quippe  ille  deis  auctoribus  ultor 
patris  erat  caesi  media  inter  pocula,  sed  nee 
Electrae  iugulo  se  poUuit  aut  Spartani 
sanguine  eoniugii,  nullis  aconita  propinquis 
miscuit,  in  scena  numquam  cantavit  Orestes,  220 

Troica  non  scripsit.    quid  enim  Yerginius  armis 
debuit  uleisci  magis,  aut  cum  Yindice  Galba  ? 
quid  Nero  tam  saeva  crudaque  tyrannide  fecit  ? 
baee  opera  atque  hae  sunt  generosi  principis  artes, 
gaudentis  foedo  peregrina  ad  pulpita  cantu  .225 

323.  quod.  225.  ultn. 

secutor  suffered  a  disgrace  worse  than  any  wound  in  being 
ordered  to  fight  with  Graccbua 

If  the  right  of  free  voting  were  granted  to  the  people,  who 
80  abandoned  that  he  would  hesitate  to  prefer  Seneca  to  Nero  f 
for  whose  punishment  not  one  ape  onlyf  nor  one  serpent,  nor 
one  sack  should  have  been  prepared.  The  crime  of  Agamem- 
non's son  was  of  a  like  kind ;  but  the  motive  makes  tiie  case 
different,  inasmuch  as  he,  at  the  instigation  of  the  gods,  was  the 
avenger  of  his  own  father,  slaughtered  in  the  midst  of  his  wine- 
cups  ;  but  he  neither  stained  himself  with  the  murder  of  Electra, 
nor  the  blood  of  his  Spartan  wife.  Orestes  did  not  mix  aconite 
for  any  of  his  relations ;  he  never  sang  on  the  stage ;  he  did  not 
write  "Troica."  For  what  was  there  that  Yerginius  ought 
rather  to  have  avenged  with  his  arms,  or  Galba  in  conjunction 
with  Yindex  f  What  did  Nero  achieve  in  all  his  savage  and 
cruel  tyranny  f  These  are  the  works,  these  are  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  high-bom  prince,  delighting  to  prostitute  himself  by 
disgraceful  singing  on  a  foreign  stage,  and  to  earn  a  Greeks 
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prostitui  Graiaeque  apium  meruiase  coronae. 

maiorum  effigies  habeant  insignia  vocis, 

ante  pedes  Domiti  longum  tu  pone  Thyestae 

synna  vel  Antigones  tu  personam  Menalippes 

et  de  marmoreo  citharam  suspende  colosso.  [sao 

Quid,  Catilina,  tuis  natalibus  atque  Cethegi 
inveniet  quisquam  sublimius  ?     arma  tamen  vos 
nocturna  et  flammas  domibus  templisque  parastis, 
ut  Braccatorum  pueri  Senonumque  minores, 
ausi  quod  liceat  tunica  punire  molesta.  935 

sed  vigilat  consul  vexillaque  vestra  coercet 
hie  novus  Arpinas,  ignobilis  et  modo  Bomae 
municipalis  eques,  galeatum  ponit  ubique 
praesidium  attonitis  et  in  omni  gente  laborat 
tantum  igitur  muros  intra  toga  contulit  illi  040 

nomiuis  ac  tituli,  quantum  non  Leucade,  quantum 
Thessaliae  campis  Octavius  abstulit  udo 

233.  paratis.  235.  deceat.  239.  in  omni  monte. 

241.  in  Leucade  (fibi  Lenoade.  Jahn). 

parsley-wreath !  Let  the  effigies  of  your  ancestors  possess  the 
insignia  of  your  vocal  powers  !  Before  the  feet  of  a  Domitius 
do  you  place  the  long  train  of  Thyestes  or  Antigone,  and  the 
mask  of  Menalippe,  and  suspend  your  harp  on  some  colossal 
statue  of  marbla 

What,  O  Catiline !  will  any  one  find  loftier  than  your  birth 
and  that  of  Cethegus  1  And  yet  you  prepared  nocturnal  arms 
and  flames  for  our  houses  and  temples,  as  though  you  had  been 
sons  of  the  Braccati,  or  descendants  of  the  Senones,  daring  a 
deed  which  it  would  be  lawful  to  punish  with  the  tunic  of  pitch. 
But  the  Consul  is  on  the  watch,  and  restrains  your  bands.  This 
upstart  from  Arpinum,  of  no  noble  birth,  and  but  recently  a 
municipal  knight  at  Home,  posts  everywhere  an  armed  guard 
for  the  terrified  inhaUtanta,  and  labours  on  behalf  of  all  our 
populations.  So  it  was  that  within  the  city  walls  the  toga  con- 
ferred upon  him  such  a  name  and  title  as  not  from  Leucas,  not 
from  the  plains  of  Thessalia,  did  Octavius  carry  off  with  his 
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caedibos  assiduis  gladio ;  sed  Boma  parentem, 

Soma  patrem  patriae  Ciceronem  libera  dixit. 

AxpiDas  alius  Yolscorum  in  monte  solebat  945 

posceie  mercedes,  alieno  lassus  aratro ; 

nodosam  post  haec  frangebat  vertice  vitem, 

si  lentns  pigra  muniret  castra  dolabra. 

hie  tamen  et  Gimbros  et  snmma  pericula  rerum 

excipit,  et  solus  trepidantem  protegit  urbem,  250 

atque  ideo,  postquam  ad  Gimbros  stragemque  volabaat 

qui  numquam  attigerant  maiora  cadavera  corvi, 

nobilis  omatar  lauro  collega  secunda. 

plebeiae  Decioram  animae,  plebeia  fuemnt 

nomina:  pro  totis  legionibus  hi  tamen  et  pro  955 

omnibus  auxiliis  atque  omni  pube  Latina 

sofficiunt  dis  inferms  terraeque  parenti ; 

pluris  enim  Decii,  quam  quae  servantur  ab  illis. 

ancilla  natus  trabeam  et  diadema  Qulrini 

et  fasces  meruit  regum  ultimus  ille  bonorum.  a6o 

sword  reeking  with  continual  slaughter.  But  Borne  called 
Cicero  her  parent ;  Rome  called  Mm  the  father  of  his  country, 
when  she  was  free.  Another  native  of  Arpinum  was  wont  on 
the  Volscian  hills  to  work  for  hire,  toiling  at  another's  plough  ; 
after  that,  he  used  to  have  the  knotty  vine-switch  broken  on  his 
head  in  case  he  was  lazy  with  sluggish  axe  in  fortifying  the 
camp.  Yet  this  man  takes  upon  himself  the  Cimbri,  and  the 
most  critical  state  of  affairs,  and  single-handed  protects  the 
trembling  city.  And,  therefore — after  the  ravens,  that  had 
neyer  lighted  upon  larger  carcases,  flew  to  the  slaughtered 
Cimbri — ^his  colleague,  a  nobleman,  is  decorated  only  with  the 
second  laureL  The  souls  of  the  Decii  were  plebeian,  their  names 
plebeian ;  yet  these  are  an  equivalent  for  whole  legions,  and  for 
all  the  auxiliaries,  and  for  all  the  Latin  youth,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  infernal  gods  and  mother  earth.  For  the  Decii  are  of  more 
value  than  what  is  saved  by  them !  One  bom  of  a  female  slave 
won  the  trabea  and  the  diadem  and  the  fasces  of  Quirinus,  Ser- 
vita,  that  last  of  the  good  kings.  They  that  were  loosening  the 
VOL.  L  ^ 
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prodita  lazabant  portarum  claustra  tyranniB 

exsulibus  iuvenes  ipsins  consulis  et  quos 

magnum  aliquid  dubia  pro  libertate  deceret, 

quod  miraretur  cum  Coclite  Mucius  et  quae 

imperii  fines  Tiberinum  virgo  natavit.  965 

occulta  ad  patres  produxit  crimina  seryus 

niatronis  lugendus ;  at  illos  verbera  iustis 

afficiunt  poenis  et  legum  prima  securis. 

Malo  pater  tibi  sit  Thersites,  dummodo  tu  sis 
Aeacidae  similis  Yulcaniaque  arma  capessas^  370 

quam  te  Thersitae  similem  producat  Achilles, 
et  tamen  ut  longe  repetas  longeque  revolvas 
nomen,  ab  infami  gentem  deducis  asylo: 
maiorum  primus  quisquis  fuit  ille  tuorum^ 
aut  pastor  fuit  aut  illud  quod  dicere  nolo.  975 

betrayed  bolts  of  the  city-gates  to  the  exiled  tyrants  "were  the 
youthful  sons  of  the  Consul  himself,  the  very  men  from  whom 
some  great  exploit  on  behalf  of  still  doubtful  liberty  was  to  be 
expected,  such  as  Mucius  in  unison  with  Codes  might  admire, 
and  the  virgin  who  swam  the  Tiber,  then  the  limit  of  our 
empire.  He  that  revealed  to  the  senators  the  secret  crime  was 
a  slave,  one  day  to  be  lamented  by  matrons,  while  stripes  inflict 
upon  the  others  a  just  punishment,  and  the  axe  the  first  that 
was  used  under  the  reign  of  lawa 

I  would  prefer  that  your  father  were  Thersites,  provided  you 
resemble  Aeacides,  and  can  wield  the  arms  of  Yulcan's  making, 
than  that  Achilles  should  beget  you  in  the  likeness  of  Thersites. 
And  after  all,  from  whatever  distance  you  trace  back,  and  from 
whatever  distance  you  unroll  your  name,  you  derive  your  family 
from  an  ignoble  repair.  That  first  of  your  ancestors,  whoever 
he  was,  was  either  a  shepherd,  or  something  which  I  decline  to 
mention. 
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SAT  IRA    IX. 

SCIRE  velim  quare  toties  mihi,  Naevole,  tristis 
occurras  fronte  obducta  ceu  Marsya  victus. 
quid  tibi  cum  viiltu,  qualem  deprensus  habebat 
Bavola,  dum  Bhodopes  uda  terit  inguina  barba  ? 
nos  colaphum  incutimus  lambent!  crustula  servo.  5 

non  erat  hac  facie  miserabilior  Crepereius 
PoUio,  qui  triplicem  usuram  praestare  paratus 
circuit  et  fatuos  non  invenit.    unde  repente 
tot  rugae  ?  certe  modico  contentus  agebas 
vemam  equitem,  conviva  ioco  mordente  facetus  xo 

et  salibus  vehemens  intra  pomeria  natis. 
omnia  nunc  contra,  vultus  gravis,  horrida  siccae 
silva  comae,  nullus  tota  nitor  in  cute,  qualem 
Bnittia  praestabat  calidi  tibi  fascia  visci, 
sed  fruticante  pilo  neglecta  et  squalida  crura.  15 

14.  praestabat  calidi  oircumlita  fasda  TiaoL 


SATIRE   IX. 

I  SHOULD  wish  to  know,  Naevolus,  why  jou  meet  me  so  often, 
looking  sad,  with  clouded  brow,  like  a  vanquished  Marsyas. 
What  business  have  you  with  a  face  such  as  Ravola  had  when 
caught  in  the  act  of  drivelling  over  the  charms  of  Ehodope  ? 
[We  administer  a  thump  to  a  slave  who  licks  pastry.]  Cre- 
pereius PoUio  was  not  more  pitiable  than  that  countenance  of 
yours  ;  he  that  went  round  prepared  to  offer  treble  interest  and 
found  no  dupes.  Whence  of  a  sudden  so  many  wrinkles? 
Assuredly  you  used  to  play  the  genteel  buffoon,  content  with 
little,  a  diner-out,  humorous  with  your  biting  jokes,  and  lively 
with  your  smart  sayings  of  town  production.  Everything  is  now 
the  reverse  ;  a  dismal  visage,  a  bristling  thicket  of  dry  hair,  none 
of  that  sleekness  of  the  whole  skin,  such  as  the  Bruttian  plaster 
of  warm  pitch  used  to  insure  you,  but  legs  neglected  and  foul 
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quid  macies  aegri  veteris,  quern  tempore  longo 

torret  quarta  dies  olimque  domestica  febris  ? 

deprendas  animi  tormenta  latentis  in  aegro 

corpore,  deprendas  et  gaudia ;  sumit  utrumque 

inde  habitum  facies.     igitur  flexisse  videris  90 

propositum  et  vitae  contrarius  ire  priori. 

nuper  enim,  ut  repeto,  fanum  Isidis  et  Ganymeden 

Pads,  et  advectae  secreta  palatia  Matris 

et  Gererem — nam  quo  non  prostat  fcmina  templo  ? — 

notior  Aufidio  moechus  celebrare  solebas,  25 

quodque  taces,  ipsos  etiam  inclinare  maritos. 

*'  Utile  et  boc  multis  vitae  genus,  at  mibi  nullum 
iude  operae  pretium,  pingues  aliquando  lacemas, 
munimenta  togae,.  duri  crassique  colons 
et  male  percussas  textoris  pectine  Galli  30 

accipimus,  tenue  argentum  venaeque  secundae. 

17.  torqnet.  ao.  Oanymedis  (VaUa). 

as,  loelerare.  a6.  quod  taceo  aiqae. 

Mrith  sprouting  hair.  What  means  this  emaciation  like  that  of 
a  sick  old  man,  whom,  for  a  great  while  past,  a  quartan  ague 
parches,  and  a  fever  that  has  long  since  made  its  home  in  him  f 
You  can  detect  the  torments  of  a  mind  concealed  in  a  sick  body, 
just  as  you  can  detect  its  joys ;  from  this  source,  the  face  takes 
either  complexion.  You  seem,  then,  to  have  changed  your 
course  of  life,  and  to  be  going  counter  to  your  former  habits. 
For  not  long  ago,  as  I  remember,  you  used  to  frequent  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Isis,  and  the  Ganymede  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  and  the 
secret  palaces  of  the  imported  mother  0/  the  gods,  and  Ceres  (for 
in  what  temple  does  not  woman  prostitute  herself  ?)  a  more  noted 
adulterer  than  Aufidius,  and — which  you  are  silent  about — you 
used  actually  to  corrupt  the  husbands  themselves. 

'<  Even  this  kind  of  life  is  profitable  to  many,  but  to  me  there 
has  been  no  return  for  my  labour  from  it.  I  receive  at  times 
a  coarse  cloak,  as  a  protection  to  my  toga,  of  rough  and  rude 
complexion,  and  clumsily  stricken  by  the  comb  of  the  Gallic 
weaver,  or  a  thin  piece  of  silver  of  inferior  metal     The  Fates 
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fata  regunt  homines,  fatum  est  et  partibus  illis, 

quas  sinus  abscondit.     nam  si  tibi  sidera  cessant, 

nil  faciei  longi  mensura  incognita  nervi, 

quamvis  te  nudum  spumanti  Yirro  labello  35 

viderit  ed  blandae  assidue  densaeque  tabellae 

soUicitent,  avro^  yap  e^eXxeroi  avSpa  kIvcuZo^, 

quod  tamen  ulterius  monstrum,  quam  mollis  avarus  ? 

*  haec  tribui,  deinde  ilia  dedi,  mox  plura  tulisti/ 

computat  ac  cevet.     '  ponatur  calculus,  adsint  40 

cum  tabula  pueri,  numera  sestertia  quinque 

omnibus  in  rebus/ — numerentur  deinde  labores ! 

an  facile  et  pronum  est  agere  intra  viscera  penem 

legitimum  atque  illic  hestemae  occurrere  coenae  ? 

servus  erit  minus  ille  miser,  qui  foderit  agrum,  45 

quam  dominum.     sed  tu  sane  tenerum  et  puerum  te 

et  pulchrum  et  dignum  cyatho  coeloque  putabas ! 

Tos  humili  asseculae,  vos  indulgebitis  umquam 

cultori^  iam  nee  morbo  donare  parati  ? 

en  cui  tu  viridem  umbellam,  cui  sucina  mittas  50 

rule  mankind.  There  is  a  fate  even  in  those  parts  which  the 
folds  of  the  toga  conceal  For  if  the  stars  fail  you,  your  manly 
powers,  though  unprecedented,  will  do  nothing  for  you,  though 
Yirro,  with  watering  lip,  has  seen  you  naked,  and  coaxing  and 
numerous  billets-doux  are  constantly  assailing  you ;  '  for  a  man 
of  his  stamp  draws  on  others/  Yet  what  monster  can  surpass 
an  effeminate  who  is  a  miser  ?  '  This  I  bestowed  on  you,  ^en 
that  I  gave  you,  and  soon  after  you  had  more.'  He  reckons  up 
and  acts  the  wanton.  '  Let  the  counters  be  set  out ;  let  the  lads 
come  here  with  the  reckoning-table  \  count  out  five  sestertia  in 
alL'  Let  my  services  be  counted  up  afterwards  !  Fray,  is  it  an 
easy  matter,  or  in  accordance  with  one's  tastes,  to  minister  to  his 
lusts  f  .  .  .  But  you,  I  suppose,  thought  yourself  tender  and  a 
boy,  and  handsome  and  worthy  of  the  cup  of  Jove  and  of  heaven. 
Will  you,  and  such  a»  you,  ever  show  favour  to  a  humble  hanger- 
on  or  follower,  when  you  are  not  even  prepared  to  give  on  behalf 
of  your  diseased  taste  t    Here  is  a  fellow  for  you  to  send  a  green 
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grandia,  natcdis  quoties  redit  aut  madidum  ver 

incipit  et  strata  positus  longaque  cathedra 

munera  femineis  tractat  secreta  kalendis  I 

die,  passer,  cui  tot  montes,  tot  praedia  servas 

Appula,  tot  znilvos  intra  tua  pascua  lassos  ?  55 

te  Trifolinus  ager  fecundis  vitibus  implet 

suspectumque  iugum  Cumis  et  Gaurus  inanis ; 

nam  quis  plura  linit  victuro  dolia  musto  ? 

quantum  erat  exhausti  lumbos  dooare  clientis 

iugeribus  paucis  !  meliusne  hie  rusticus  infans,  60 

cum  matre  et  casulis  et  coUusore  catello, 

cymbala  pulsantis  legatum  fiet  amici  ? 

'  improbus  es,  cum  poscis,'  ait.     sed  pensio  clamat 

*  posce  ! '  sed  appellat  puer  unicus,  ut  Polyphemi 

lata  acies,  per  quam  sellers  evasit  Ulixes.  65 

alter  emendus  erit,  namque  hie  non  sufficit,  ambo 

63.  aiB. 

parasol  to,  or  large  pieces  of  amber,  as  often  as  his  birthday 
recurs,  or  when  rainy  spring  commences,  and,  deposited  in  his 
pillowed  and  long  ladies'  chair,  he  handles  secret  presents  sent 
him  on  the  female  kalends  ! 

"  Tell  me,  you  sparrow,  for  whom  are  you  keeping  so  many 
hills,  so  many  ApuUan  farms,  so  many  hawks  wearied  in  flying 
across  your  pastures  ?  The  territory  of  Trifolium  enriches  you 
with  its  fruitful  vines,  and  the  heights  looked  up  to  by  Cumae 
and  hollow  Gaurus.  For  who  seals  up  more  casks  of  new  wine 
destined  to  a  long  life  ?  How  great  a  matter  would  it  have 
been  to  present  the  loins  of  your  worn-out  client  with  a  few 
acres  !  Will  it  be  better  that  this  rustic  child,  with  his  mother, 
and  the  hovels,  and  the  little  dog  his  playmate,  should  become 
the  inheritance  of  a  cymbal-beating  friend )  '  You  are  an  im- 
pudent fellow  to  beg,'  he  says;  but  my  house-rent  cries  out. 
Beg !  but  my  slave  calls  out,  a  solitary  one,  like  the  big  eye  of 
Polyphemus,  by  putting  out  which,  crafty  Ulysses  made  his 
escape.  Another  slave  will  have  to  be  bought,  for  this  one  is 
not  equal  to  his  work  ;  both  of  them  will  have  to  be  fed.    What 
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pascendi.     quid  agam  brama  spirante  ?  quid,  oro, 

quid  dicam  scapulis  puerorum  aquilone  Decembri 

et  pedibus  ?     *  durate  atque  exspectate  cicadas  ? ' 

verum,  ut  disaimules,  ut  mittas  cetera^  quanto  70 

metiris  pretio,  quod,  ni  tibi  deditus  essem 

devotusque  cliens,  uxor  tua  virgo  maneret  ? 

scis  certe,  quibus  ista  modis,  quam  saepe  rogaris 

et  quae  pollicitus.     fugientem  saepe  puellam 

amplexu  rapui ;  tabulas  quoque  ruperat  et  iam  75 

siguabat,  tota  viz  hoc  ego  nocte  redemi 

te  ploraute  foris.     testis  mihi  lectulus  et  tu, 

ad  quem  pervenit  lecti  sonus  et  dominae  vox. 

instabile  ac  dirimi  coeptum  et  iam  paene  solutum 

coniugiam  iu  multis  domibus  servavit  adulter.  80 

quo  te  circumagas  ?  quae  prima  aut  ultima  ponas  ? 

nullum  ergo  meritum  est,  ingrate  ac  perfide,  nullum, 

quod  tibi  filiolus  vel  filia  nascitur  ex  me  ? 

68.  texToram  mense.  8a  lervabit. 

shall  I  do  when  winter  is  abroad  ?  What,  pray,  what  shall  I 
say  to  the  shoulders  and  feet  of  my  slaves  in  the  north  wind  of 
December?  'Bear  up,  and  wait  for  the  grasshoppers t *  But 
though  you  should  disguise,  though  you  should  pass  over  my 
other  services,  at  what  price  do  you  estimate  this,  that  unless  I 
had  been  your  submissive  and  devoted  client,  your  wife  would 
remain  a  virgin  t  Ton  assuredly  know  in  what  ways,  and  how 
often,  you  asked  those  services  of  me,  and  what  you  promised. 
I  caught  in  my  embrace  your  young  wife,  who  was  often  trying 
to  escape ;  she  had  even  broken  her  marriage  tablets,  and  was 
just  signing  new  ones,  I  scarcely  settled  this  matter  in  a  whole 
night,  when  you  were  blubbering  outside  the  door.  The  bed  is 
my  witness,  and  you,  whom  the  sound  of  the  bed  reached,  and 
the  voice  of  my  lady.  In  many  a  household  has  an  unstable 
union,  and  one  beginning  to  be  broken  up,  and  already  well- 
nigh  dissolved,  been  preserved  by  a  lover.  Which  way  will  you 
turn  yourself  1  what  will  you  reckon  first  and  what  last  ?  Is  it 
no  service,  then,  you  ungrateful  and  perfidious  man,  is  it  none, 
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tollis  enim  et  libris  actorum  spargere  gaudes 
argumenta  virL     foribus  suspende  coronas,  85 

iam  pater  es,  dedimus  quod  famae  opponere  possis, 
inra  parentis  habes,  propter  me  scriberis  heres, 
legatum  omne  capis  nee  non  et  dulce  caducum ; 
commoda  praeterea  iungentur  multa  cadacis, 
si  numerum,  si  tres  implevero."    iusta  doloris,  90 

Naevole,  causa  tui,  contra  tamen  ille  quid  aflfert  ? 

"  Negligit  atque  alium  bipedem  sibi  quaerit  asellunu 
haec  soli  commissa  tibi  celare  memento, 
et  tacitus  nostras  intra  te  fige  querelas ; 
nam  res  mortifera  est  inimicus  pumice  levis.  95 

qui  modo  secretum  commiserat,  ardet  et  odit, 
tamquam  prodiderim  quidquid  scio,  sumere  ferrum, 
fuste  aperire  caput,  candelam  appouere  valvis 
non  dubitat ;  nee  contemnas  aut  despicias,  quod 

84.  titulis  aetoram  (Serviui). 

that  a  little  son  or  daughter  is  bom  to  you  by  means  of  me  ? 
For  you  rear  them,  and  delight  to  spread  abroad,  through  the 
gazettes,  proofs  of  your  virility.  Hang  garlands  over  your  doors, 
you  are  a  father  now.  I  have  given  you  something  which  you 
may  oppose  to  rumour ;  you  have  the  privileges  of  a  parent ; 
through  me  you  can  be  written  down  as  heir ;  you  can  take  a 
legacy  in  its  entirety;  aye,  and  a  pleasant  windfall  as  welL 
Many  advantages,  besides,  will  be  joined  to  the  windfall  if  I 
make  up  the  number,  if  I  make  up  three." 

The  cause  of  your  grievance  is  a  just  one,  Naevolus ;  but  what 
does  he  allege  in  return  f 

"  He  neglects  me,  and  looks  out  for  another  two-legged  ass  for 
himself.  All  this,  which  is  intrusted  to  yourself  alone,  be  mind- 
ful to  keep  secret,  and  in  silence  implant  my  complaints  in  your 
breast,  for  an  enemy  who  smoothes  himself  with  pumice-stone  is 
a  deadly  thing.  He  that  has  just  intrusted  his  secret  to  me  rages 
and  hates  me,  just  as  though  I  had  divulged  whatever  I  know. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  employ  steel,  to  open  one's  head  with  a 
'  cudgel,  to  apply  a  candle  to  one's  doors.     Nor  should  you  make 
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his  opibos  numqaam  cara  est  annona  veneni.  xoo 

eigo  occulta  tegea,  at  curia  Martis  Athenis." 

0  Corydon,  Corydon,  secretum  divitis  ullum 

esse  pntas  ?  servi  ut  taceant,  iumenta  loquentur 

et  canis  et  postes  et  marmora.     claude  fenestras, 

vela  tegant  rimas,  lunge  ostia,  tollite  lumen  105 

e  medio,  taceant  omnes,  prope  nemo  recumbat ; 

qaod  tamen  ad  cantum  galli  facit  ille  secundi, 

piozimas  ante  diem  caupo  sciet,  audiet  et  quae 

finxerunt  pariter  librarius  archimagiri 

carptores.     quod  enim  dubitant  componere  crimen        no 

in  dominos,  quoties  rumoribus  ulciscuntur 

baltea  ?  nee  deerit  qui  te  per  compita  quaerat 

Dolentem  et  miseram  vinosus  inebriet  aurem. 

illos  eigo  roges  quidquid  paulo  ante  petebas 

a  nobis,  taceant  illL     sed  prodere  malunt  115 

arcanum,  quam  surrepti  potare  Falemi, 

X06.  j«oeani ;  clamant.  107.  secundum. 

light  of,  or  n^lect,  the  fact  that  to  these  rich  people  the  price  of 
poison  is  never  too  bigh.  80,  then,  keep  these  things  as  secret 
is  the  court  of  Man  at  Athens.'' 

0  Corydon,  CJorydon !  do  you  think  there  can  be  any  rich 
man's  secret  Y  Though  the  slaves  should  hold  their  tongues, 
the  beasts  of  burden  will  talk,  and  the  dog,  and  the  gate-posts, 
and  the  marblea  Shut  the  windows,  cover  the  chinks  with 
eortains,  fasten  the  doors,  remove  the  light,  let  all  be  silent,  let 
no  one  lie  near  the  place,  yet  what  he  does  at  the  second  cock- 
crowing  the  nearest  tavern-keeper  will  know  before  day,  and  will 
hear  what  the  secretary  and  the  head  cooks  and  the  carvers  have 
indented  at  the  same  time.  For  what  charge  do  they  hesitate 
to  concoct  against  their  masters,  as  often  as  they  avenge  their 
strappings  by  lies  Y  Nor  will  there  be  wanting  soim  one  who 
▼ill  hunt  you  out  against  your  will  through  the  crossways,  and 
drench  your  miserable  ear  with  his  drunken  tales.  Beg  of 
these,  then,  what  you  were  asking  of  me  a  short  while  ago : 
let  them  hold  their  tongues.     Why,  they  would  rather  publish 
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pro  populo  faciens  quantum  Saufeia  bibebat. 

vivendum  recte  est  cum  propter  plurima,  turn  his 

praecipue  causis,  ut  linguas  mancipiorum 

contemnas,  nam  lingua  mali  pars  pessima  servi.  im 

deterior  tamen  hie,  qui  liber  non  erit  illis, 

quorum  animas  et  farre  suo  custodit  et  aere. 

''  Idiciro  ut  possim  linguam  contemnere  servi, 
utile  consilium  modo,  sed  commune  dedisti ; 
nunc  mihi  quid  suades  post  damnum  temporis  et  spes  125 
deceptas  ?     festinat  enim  decurrere  velox 
flosculus  angustae  miseraeque  brevissima  vitae 
portio ;  dum  bibimus,  dum  serta  unguenta  puellas 
poscimus,  obrepit  non  intellecta  senectus." 
ne  trepida,  numquam  pathicus  tibi  deerit  amicus  130 

stantibus  et  salvis  his  collibus,  undique  ad  illos 
convenient  et  carpentis  et  navibus  omnes 

X18.  tunc  his.  190.  neo  luig;ua. 

13a.  ooDTeniunt. 

a  secret  than  swill  as  much  stolen  Falemian  as  Saufeia  used 
to  drink  when  sacrificing  for  the  people.  One  should  lead  an 
upright  life,  as  well  on  very  many  otJier  accounts,  as  also  espe- 
cially for  this  reason,  that  you  may  despise  the  tongues  of  your 
slaves,  for  his  tongue  is  the  worst  part  of  a  bad  slave.  Yet  he 
is  worse  still  who  is  not  free  in  respect  of  those  whose  lives  he 
preserves  with  his  own  bread  and  his  own  money. 

["  That  I  may  be  able,  therefore,  to  despise  the  tongue  of  my 
slave.]  The  advice  you  have  just  given  is  useful,  but  it  is 
general  Now  what  do  you  recommend  in  my  case,  after  the  loss 
of  my  time,  and  the  disappointment  of  my  hopes  ?  For  the 
short-lived  blossom,  and  contracted  span  of  our  bounded  and 
miserable  existence  is  hastening  to  an  end.  While  we  are 
drinking,  while  we  are  calling  for  garlands,  perfumes,  maidens, 
old  age  steals  up  unperceived." 

Don't  be  frightened.  You  will  never  lack  a  pathic  friend 
while  these  hills  are  standing  fast.  To  them  will  converge  from 
every  quarter,  in  carriages  and  in  ships,  all  those  who  sciatch 
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qui  digito  scalpunt  nno  caput     altera  niaior 
spes  superest,  tu  tantum  erucis  imprime  dentem. 

"  Haec  exempla  para  felicibus ;  at  mea  Clotho         13s 
et  Lachesis  gaudent,  si  pascitur  inguine  venter. 
o  parvi  nostrique  Lares,  quos  thure  minuto 
aut  farre  et  tenui  soleo  exorare  corona, 
quando  ego  figam  aliquid,  quo  sit  mihi  tuta  senectus 
a  tegete  et  baculo  ?  viginti  millia  fenus  140 

pignoribus  positis,  argenti  vascula  puri, 
sed  quae  Fabricius  censor  notet,  et  duo  fortes 
de  grege  Moesorum,  qui  me  cervice  locata 
securum  iubeant  clamoso  insistere  circo. 
sit  mihi  praeterea  curvus  caelator  et  alter  145 

qui  multas  facies  fingat  cito.     sufficiunt  haec, 
quando  ego  pauper  ero.     votum  miserabile,  nee  spes 
his  saltem ;  nam  cum  pro  me  Fortuna  rogatur, 

138.  ezornare.  139.  fingara. 

145.  servus.  146.  pingat. 


their  heads  with  one  finger.     You  have  still  better  prospects  in 
store  for  you :  do  you  only  imprint  your  teeth  upon  rocket. 

"  Furnish  these  instructions  to  luckier  men :  my  Clotho  and 
Lachesis  are  well  pleased  if  my  belly  is  fed  by  my  trade.  O  my 
small,  my  own  Lares !  whom  I  am  wont  to  supplicate  with  a 
trifle  of  frankincense,  or  meal,  and  a  poor  garland,  when  shall  I 
spear  anything  by  which  my  old  age  may  be  secure  from  the 
mat  and  staff  of  the  beggar  ?  Twenty  thousand  sesterces  income 
on  mortgage,  some  small  vases  of  silver,  unchased,  but  such  as 
Fabricius  the  censor  would  condemn,  and  two  stout  fellows 
of  the  Moesian  herd,  who,  with  their  necks  placed  under  me, 
should  bid  me  take  up  my  position  without  apprehension  in  the 
noisy  circus.  I  should  like  to  have,  besides,  a  graver  bending 
over  his  worh,  and  another  slave  to  mould  me  quickly  a  number 
of  casts  :  this  must  suffice,  since  I  shall  still  be  poor.  A  piti- 
able wish,  and  yet  there  is  no  hope  of  even  this ;  for  when 
Fortane  is  invoked  for  me,  she  has  stuck  into  Jier  ears  wax 
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affixit  ceras  ilia  de  nave  petitas, 

quae  Siculos  cantus  eJBTugit  remige  surdo."  150 


SATIRA   X. 

OMNIBUS  in  terns,  quae  sunt  a  Gadibus  usque 
Auroram  et  Gangen,  pauci  dignoscere  possunt 
vera  bona  atque  illis  multum  diversa,  remota 
erroris  nebula,     quid  enim  ratione  timemus 
aut  cupimus  ?     quid  tarn  dextro  pede  concipis,  ut  te       5 
conatus  non  poeniteat  votique  peracti  ? 
evertere  domos  totas  optantibus  ipsis 
di  faciles ;  nocitura  toga,  nocitura  petuntur 
militia ;  torrens  dicendi  copia  multis 
et  sua  mortifera  est  facundia,  viribus  ille  zo 

7.  operantibus. 

fetched  from  that  ship  (of  Ulysses)  which  escaped  the  Sicilian 
syrenson^  with  its  deaf  rowers," 

SATIRE  X. 

In  all  the  lands  which .  exist,  from  Gades  even  to  Aurora  and 
the  Ganges,  there  are  few  who  are  able  to  distinguish  between 
real  blessings  and  things  widely  opposite  to  them,  when  the 
mist  of  error  is  removed.  For  what  is  it  that  we  fear,  or  desire, 
rationally  1  What  purpose  do  you  conceive  so  auspiciously  that 
you  have  not  to  regret  your  undertaking,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  your  wish  ?  The  favouring  gods  have  destroyed  whole 
families  by  granting  their  own  prayers ;  things  destined  to  be 
hurtful  in  peace  are  asked  for,  and  things  destined  to  be  hurtful 
in  war.  To  many,  a  torrent-like  abundance  of  speech  and  their 
own  eloquence  is  fatal :  there  was  one  who  perished  from  pre- 
suming on  his  strength  and  his  wonderful  arms.     But  more  still 
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confisus  periit  admirandisque  lacertis. 

sed  plures  nimia  congesta  pecnnia  cura 

strangulat  et  cuncta  exsuperans  patrimonia  census, 

quanto  delphinis  balaena  Britannica  maior. 

temporibus  diris  igitur  iussuque  Neronis  15 

Longinum  et  magnos  Senecae  praedivitis  hortos 

clausit,  et  egregias  Lateranorum  obsidet  aedes 

tota  cohoTS ;  raras  venit  in  coenacula  miles. 

pauca  licet  portes  argenti  vascula  pun, 

nocte  iter  ingressus  gladium  coQtumque  timebis  ao 

et  motae  ad  lunam  trepidabis  arondinis  umbram ; 

cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator. 

prima  fere  vota  et  cunctis  notissima  templis 

divitiae,  crescant  ut  opes,  ut  maxima  toto 

nostra  sit  area  foro.     sed  nulla  aconita  bibuntur  25 

fictilibus ;  tunc  ilia  time,  cum  pocula  sumes 

gemmata  et  latx)  Setinum  ardebit  in  auro. 

II.  admirandusque. 

are  choked  by  their  money  heaped  together  with  too  much  care, 
and  their  property  exceeding  all  other  fortunes,  by  as  much  as  a 
British  whale  is  larger  than  dolphin&  Hence  it  was  that  in 
a  time  of  terror,  and  by  the  order  of  Nero,  a  whole  cohort 
surrounded  the  house  of  Longinus  and  the  vast  gardens  of  the 
enormously  wealthy  Seneca,  and  besieged  the  splendid  man- 
sion of  the  Laterani.  The  soldier  rarely  comes  into  a  garret. 
Though  you  carry  but  a  few  small  cups  of  unchased  silver  when 
starting  on  a  night-journey,  you  will  be  afraid  of  the  sword  and 
the  pike,  and  will  tremble  at  th6  shadow  of  a  reed  moving  in  the 
moonlight ;  whUe  the  traveller  who  has  nothing  upon  him  will 
sing  in  the  face  of  the  robber.  The  first  of  prayers,  commonly, 
and  the  best  known  in  all  the  temples,  are  for  wealth,  that  our 
money  may  increase,  that  our  strong-box  may  be  the  largest  in 
the  whole  forum.  But  no  aconite  is  drunk  from  earthenware ; 
then  fear  it  when  you  take  up  jewelled  cups,  and  the  Setine 
glows  in  the  broad  gold.  Do  you  not,  after  this,  approve  the 
fiid  that,  of  the  sages,  one  used  to  laugh  as  often  as  he  moved 
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iamne  igitur  laudas,  quod  de  sapientibus  alter 

ridebat,  quoties  de  limine  moverat  unum 

protuleratque  pedem,  flebat  contrarius  auctor  ?  30 

sed  facilis  cuivis  rigidi  censura  cachinni ; 

mirandum  est,  unde  iUe  oculis  suffecerit  humor, 

perpetuo  risu  pulmonem  agitare  solebat 

Democritus,  quamquam  non  essent  urbibus  illis 

praetexta  et  trabeae  fasces  lectica  tribunal  35 

quid  si  vidisset  praetorem  curribus  altis 

exstantem  et  medio  sublimem  in  pulvere  circi 

in  tunica  lovis,  et  pictae  Sarrana  ferentem 

ex  humeris  aulaea  togae  magnaeque  coronae 

tantum  orbem,  quanto  cervix  non  sufficit  ulla  ?  40 

quippe  tenet  sudans  banc  publicus  et,  sibi  consul 

ne  placeat,  curru  servus  portatur  eodem. 

da  nunc  et  volucrem  sceptro  quae  surgit  ebumo, 

illinc  cornicines,  hinc  praecedentia  longi 

agminis  officia  et  niveos  ad  frena  Quirites,  45 

29.  A  limine.  30.  alter.  37.  medii. 

and  advanced  one  foot  over  the  threshold,  and  the  opposite 
authority  used  to  weep  ?  But  easy  to  any  one  is  the  censure  of 
a  sardonic  laugh;  the  -wonder  is  whence  that  moiBture  could 
have  come  in  sufficient  quantities  to  the  eyes  of  ike  other^ 
Democritus  used  to  shake  his  lungs  with  perpetual  laughter, 
though  there  did  not  exist  in  those  cities  the  praetexta  or 
trabeae,  or  fasces,  or  litters,  or  a  tribunaL  What  if  he  had 
seen  the  Praetor  standing  up  in  his  lofty  chariot,  and  on  high, 
in  the  midst  of  the  dust  of  the  circus,  in  the  tunic  of  Jove,  and 
wearing  the  Tyrian  hangings  of  an  embroidered  toga  depending 
from  his  shoulders,  and  a  huge  crown  of  such  a  circumference 
as  no  single  neck  is  equal  tof — seeing  that  the  public  slave 
holds  this,  all  in  a  sweat,  and,  lest  the  Consul  should  be  too 
much  pleased  with  himself,  rides  in  the  same  chariot.  Add  to 
this  the  bird  which  rises  from  his  ivory  sceptre ;  on  that  side 
the  trumpeters,  on  this  the  clients  preceding  him  in  long  array, 
and  the  Quirites  all  in  white  by  his  bridle,  whom  the  dole  buried 
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defossa  in  loculis  quos  sportula  fecit  amicos. 
tain  quoque  materiam  risus  invenit  ad  omnes 
occursus  hominum,  cuius  prudentia  monstrat 
summoa  posse  viros  et  magna  exempla  daturos 
vervecum  in  patria  crassoque  sub  aere  nasci.  50 

ridebat  curas,  nee  non  et  gaudia  vulgi, 
interdum  et  lacrimas,  cum  fortunae  ipse  minaci 
mandaret  laqueum  mediumque  ostenderet  unguem. 

Ergo  supervacua  aut  pemiciosa  petuntur, 
propter  quae  fas  est  genua  incerare  deorum.  ss 

quosdam  praecipitat  subiecta  potentia  magnae 
invidiae  ;  mergit  longa  atque  insignis  honorum 
pagina ;  descendunt  statuae  restemque  sequuntur. 
ipsaa  deinde  rotas  bigarum  impacta  securis 
caedit,  et  immeritis  franguntur  crura  caballis.  60 

iam  strident  ignes,  iam  follibus  atque  caminis 
ardet  adoratum  populo  caput,  et  crepat  ingens 

55.  inoerate  (Madvig). 

in  their  purses  has  made  his  friends.  Even  in  his  day  he  found 
material  for  laughter  in  every  encounter  of  human  beings ;  he 
whose  wisdom  shows  that  men  the  most  eminent,  and  destined 
to  furnish  lofty  examples,  may  be  bom  m  the  country  of  wethers 
and  under  a  dull  sky.  He  used  to  laugh  at  the  cares,  and  the 
joys  tcx>,  of  the  vulgar,  sometimes  even  at  their  tears,  since  he 
himself,  when  Fortune  threatened  him,  would  bid  her  be  hanged, 
and  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  her. 

So  then  superfluous  or  pernicious  things  are  asked  for,  on 
behalf  of  which  it  is  our  fate  to  wax  the  knees  of  the  gods. 
Some,  their  power,  exposed  to  great  envy,  hurls  down  head- 
long; the  long  and  illustrious  record  of  their  honours  sinks 
them ;  their  statues  come  down  and  are  dragged  behind  a  rope. 
Then  the  very  wheels  of  their  triumphal  chariots  are  smashed 
by  the  violent  blows  of  the  axe,  and  the  legs  of  the  innocent 
horses  are  broken.  Now  the  flames  roar,  now  the  head  that 
was  worshipped  by  the  people  glows  with  the  bellows  and  the 
furnace,  and  great  Sejanus  crackles.     Then  out  of  the  face 
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SeianuS;  deinde  ex  facie  toto  orbe  secunda 

fiunt  urceoli  pelves  sartago  matellae. 

pone  domi  lauros,  due  in  Capitolia  magnum  6$ 

cretatumque  bovem,  Seianus  ducitur  unco 

spectandus  !  gaudent  omnes.     "  quae  labra,  quis  illi 

vultus  erat !  numquam,  si  quid  mihi  credis,  amavi 

hunc  hominem ;  sed  quo  cecidit  sub  crimine  ?  quisnam 

delator  ?  quibus  indiciis,  quo  teste  probavit  V*  70 

"  nil  horam,  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  venit 

a  Capreis."  "  bene  habet,  nil  plus  interrogo.  sed  quid 

turba  Eemi  ? "  "  sequitur  fortunam,  ut  semper,  et  odit 

damnatos.  idem  populus^^si  Nurtia  Tusco 

favisset,  si  oppressa  foret  secura  senectus  75 

principis,  hac  ipsa  Seianum  diceret  hora 

Augustum.     iam  pridem,  ex  quo  suffragia  nulli 

vendimuS;  effudit  curas ;  nam  qui  dabat  olim 

imperium  fasces  legiones  omnia,  nunc  sb 

64.  pateUae.  7a  probsbit.  78.  effugit. 

whicli  was  second  in  tbe  whole  world  are  manufactured  little 
jugs,  basins,  frying-pans,  chamber  utensils.  Hang  up  bays  on 
your  house,  lead  into  the  Capitol  the  large  bull  whitened  with 
chalk.  Bejanus  is  being  dragged  along  by  the  hook,  such  a 
sight !  Every  one  is  delighted.  "  What  lips,  and  what  an  ex- 
pression he  had  !  Kever,  if  you  will  believe  me,  did  I  like  that 
man."  "  But  under  what  charge  has  he  fallen  1  Who  was  the 
'  informer  ?  By  what  evidence,  by  what  witnesses  did  he  prove 
the  charge  f  "  "  Nothing  of  the  sort  A  verbose  and  lengthy 
letter  came  from  Capreae."  "  All  right  I  ask  no  more.  But 
what  does  the  crowd  of  Remus  do  t "  "  It  follows  Fortune,  as 
it  always  does,  and  hates  those  who  are  condemned.  This  same 
people,  if  Nurtia  had  favoured  the  Tuscan,  if  the  old  Emperor 
had  been  fallen  upon  when  off  his  guard,  would  at  this  very 
hour  be  calling  Sejanus,  Augustus.  Long  ago,  since  we  left  off 
selling  our  votes,  it  has  cast  away  all  public  carea  For  that 
people  which  once  upon  a  time  used  to  bestow  military  command, 
the  fasces,  legions,  everything,  now  limits  its  desires,   and 
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continet  atqne  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat,  80 

panem  et  circenses."     **  perituros  audio  multos." 

"  nil  dubium,  magna  est  fomacula,  pallidulus  mi 

Bnitidins  mens  ad  Martis  fuit  obvius  aram. 

quam  timeo,  yictns  ne  poenas  exigat  Aiax 

nt  male  defensns !  curramus  praecipites  et,  85 

dum  iacet  in  ripa,  calcemus  Caesaiis  hostem." 

"  sed  videant  servi,  ne  quis  neget  et  pavidum  in  ius 

cervice  obstricta  dominum  trahat"     hi  sermones 

tunc  de  Seiano,  secreta  haec  murmora  vulgi. 

visne  salutari  sicnt  Seianus,  habere  90 

tantumdem,  atque  illi  summas  donare  curoles, 

ilium  exercitibus  praeponere,  tutor  haberi 

principis  angusta  Gaprearum  in  rupe  sedentis 

com  grege  Ghaldaeo  ?  vis  certe  pila,  cohortes, 

egregios  equites  et  castra  domestica.     quidni  95 

haec  cupias  ?  et  qui  nolunt  occidere  quemquam, 

88.  astriota.  93.  angnsta. 

anxiously  longs  for  two  things  only — thread  and  the  games  of 
the  circua"  "  I  hear  that  many  are  doomed  to  die."  "  Not  a 
doubt  of  it :  the  '  little  furnace '  is  a  capacious  one.  My  friend 
Brutidius  met  me  at  the  altar  of  Mars,  looking  a  triile  pale. 
How  I  fear  that '  worsted  Ajax '  will  wreak  yengeance,  as  having 
been  badly  defended.  Let  us  run  with  all  speed  and  trattiple 
on  the  foe  of  Caesar  while  he  still  lies  on  the  river  bank." 
*'  Aye,  and  let  our  slaves  see  us  do  it,  that  none  may  deny  it, 
and  drag  his  trembling  master  to  trial  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck."  Such  were  the  remarks  at  that  time  about  Sejanus, 
such  were  the  secret  whispers  of  the  populace.  Do  you  wish  to 
have  court  paid  you  like  Sejanus  ?  to  possess  as  much  as  he  did, 
and  to  bestow  on  one  the  highest  curule  offices,  to  set  another  at 
the  head  of  armies,  to  be  esteemed  the  guardian  of  the  sovereign 
seated  on  the  narrow  rock  of  Capreae  with  his  pack  of  Chal- 
deans 1  Of  course  you  would  like  to  have  chief-centurionships, 
cohorts,  picked  cavalry,  the  household  troops.  Why  should  you 
not  desire  these  things  ?  Even  those  who  do  not  wish  to  kill  any 
vou  L  K 
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posse  volunt.     sed  quae  praeclara  et  prospera  tanti, 

ut  rebus  laetis  par  sit  mensura  malorum  ? 

huius,  qui  trahitur,  praetextam  sumere  mavis 

an  Fidenarum  Gabiorumque  esse  potestas  loo 

et  de  mensura  ius  dicere^  vasa  minora 

f rangere  pannosus  vacuis  aedilis  Ulubris  ? 

ergp  quid  optandum  foret  ignoiasse  Uteris 

Seianum ;  nam  qui  nimios  optabat  honores 

et  nimias  poscebat  opes,  numerosa  parabat  105 

excelsae  turns  tabulata,  unde  altior  esset 

casus  et  impulsae  praeceps  immane  ruinae. 

quid  Grasses,  quid  Pompeios  evertit,  et  ilium, 

ad  sua  qui  domitos  deduxit  flagra  Quirites  ? 

summus  nempe  locus  nulla  non  arte  petitus  no 

magnaque  numinibus  vota  exaudita  malignis. 

ad  generum  Cereris  sine  caede  ac  vulnere  pauci 

descendunt  reges  et  sicca  morte  tyranm. 

97.  tantum.  zxs.  langnine. 

one  wisli  to  have  the  power  to  do  it  But  what  brilliant  fortune, 
what  prosperity,  can  be  of  such  great  yalue  as  to  be  worth  the 
condition  that  the  measure  of  misfortunes  should  be  equal  to  the 
good  luck  1  Would  you  prefer  to  assume  the  praetexta  of  him 
who  is  being  dragged  along,  or  to  be  the  magistrate  of  Fidenae 
or  Gabii,  and  to  pronounce  decisions  about  measures,  and  to 
break  up  pots  below  the  standard,  a  ragged  aedile  in  empty 
Ulubrae  ?  You  admit,  then,  Sejanus  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
what  would  have  been  desirable  for  him :  for  he  that  desired  too 
great  honours,  and  asked  for  too  much  wealth,  was  preparing 
story  upon  story  of  a  lofty  tower  from  which  his  fall  should  be 
the  greater,  and  frightful  the  headlong  descentof  the  stricken  ruin. 
What  was  it  that  destroyed  the  Crassi,  what  the  Fompeys,  and 
him  that  brought  the  Quirites  in  subjection  under  his  lasht 
Assuredly  it  was  the  highest  position  sought  by  every  art,  and 
their  ambitious  prayers  heard  too  well  by  the  unkind  deities. 
Few  kings  descend  to  Ceres'  son-in-law  without  slaughter  and 
wounds,  few  tyrants  by  a  bloodless  death. 
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Eloquium  ac  famam  Demosthenis  aut  Ciceronis 
incipit  optare  et  totis  quinquatribus  optat,  115 

quisquis  adhuc  uno  partam  colit  asse  Minervam, 
quern  sequitur  custos  angustae  vemula  capsae. 
eloquio  sed  uterque  perit  orator,  utrumque 
laigus  et  exundans  leto  dedit  ingenii  fons. 
ingenio  manus  est  et  cervix  caesa,  nee  tunquam  120 

sanguine  causidici  maduerunt  rostra  pusilli. 
"  0  fortunatam  natam  me  consule  Eomam ! " 
Antoni  gladios  potuit  contemnere,  si  sic 
omnia  dixisset.     ridenda  poemata  malo, 
quam  te  conspicuae,  divina  Philippiea,  famae,  125 

Yolveris  a  prima  quae  proxima.     saevus  et  ilium 
exitus  eripuit,  quern  mirabantur  Athenae 
torrentem  et  pleni  moderantem  frena  theatrl 
dis  ille  adversis  genitus  fatoque  sinistro, 
quem  pater  ardentis  massae  fuligine  lippus  130 


X16.  parcam  (Heini)^ 


Whoever  pays  liis  court  to  Minerva,  purchased  as  yet  by  only 
8  single  As,  whom  a  little  slave  follows  in  charge  of  his  small 
satchel,  begins  to  long,  and  longs  all  through  the  quinquatrian 
hoHdays,  for  the  eloquence  and  fame  of  a  Demosthenes  or  a 
Cicero.  Yet  it  was  through  their  eloquence  that  both  of  these 
orators  perished :  both  of  them  the  copious  and  overflowing 
fount  of  their  genius  gave  over  to  destruction.  It  was  genius 
whose  hand  and  neck  were  struck;  the  tribunes  have  never 
been  moistened  by  the  blood  of  an  insignificant  pleader. 
**  0  fortunate  Bome,  bom  under  my  consulship ! "  He  might 
have  despised  the  swords  of  Antony,  if  all  his  utterances  had 
been  like  this.  I  prefer  these  ridiculous  poems  to  thee,  divine 
Philippic  of  distinguished  fame,  that  art  unrolled  next  to  the  first. 
Him,  too,  a  cruel  end  carried  off,  whom  Athens  used  to  admire 
flowing  like  a  torrent  and  moderating  as  with  a  curb  the  crowded 
theatre.  With  gods  adverse  and  fate  inauspicious  was  he  bom, 
whom  his  father,  blear-eyed  with  the  soot  of  the  glowing  mass, 
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a  carbone  et  forcipibus  gladiosque  parante 
incude  et  luteo  Vulcano  ad  rhetora  misit 

Bellorum  exuviae,  truncis  affixa  tropaeis 
lorica  et  fracta  de  casside  buccnla  pendens 
et  curtum  temone  iugnm  victaeque  triremis  X3S 

aplustre  et  summo  tristis  captivns  in  area 
humanis  maiora  bonis  creduntnr.     ad  hoc  se 
Bomanus  Graiusque  et  baibanis  induperator 
erexit,  causas  discriminis  atqae  laboris 
inde  babuit.     tanto  maior  famae  sitis  est  quam  140 

virtutis ;  quis  enim  virtutem  amplectitor  ipsam, 
praemia  si  toUas  ?     patriam  tamen  obruit  olim 
gloria  paacorum  et  laudis  titulique  cupido 
haesuri  saxis  cinerom  cnstodibus,  ad  quae 
discutienda  valent  sterilis  mala  robora  fid,  145 

quandoquidem  data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepulciis. 
expende  Hannibalem,  quot  libras  in  dace  summo 

137.  mHimom. 


sent  from  the  coals  and  pincers  and  sword-f oiging  anyil  and 
dirty  Yulcan  to  the  teacher  of  rhetorid. 

Hie  spoils  of  war»  the  cuirass  affixed  to  the  tnmk-shaped 
trophies,  the  cheek-piece  hanging  from  the  broken  helmet,  the 
chariot  shorn  of  its  pole,  the  stem-ornament  of  the  vanquiBhed 
trireme,  the  melancholy  captive  on  the  top  of  the  arch,  are  held 
to  be  greater  than  human  blessings.  To  this  the  Roman  and 
Greek  and  barbarian  commander  directs  his  efforts ;  thence  he 
gets  the  incentives  for  his  dangers  and  his  labours.  So  much 
greater  is  the  thirst  for  fame  than  for  virtue ;  for  who  embraces 
virtue /(TT  herself  if  you  take  away  the  rewards?  Tet  at  times 
the  glory  of  a  few  has  been  the  ruin  of  their  country,  the  craving 
for  renown  and  an  epitaph  to  cleave  to  the  stones,  guardians 
of  their  ashes,  which  the  mischievous  strength  of  the  barren 
fig-tree  has  the  power  to  rend  asunder,  inasmuch  as  aepol- 
chres  themselves  hai^e  fates  assigned  them.  Weigh  HanTiilMil ; 
how  many  pounds  will  you  find  in  the  consimimate  general  t 
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invenies  ?  hie  est  quern  non  capit  Africa  Mauro 

percussa  Oceano  Niloque  admota  tepenti, 

mrsus  ad  Aethiopum  populos  altosque  elephantos.         150 

additor  imperiis  Hispania,  Pjrrenaeiun 

transilit     opposnit  natura  Alpemque  nivemqne, 

didncit  scopolos  et  montem  rumpit  aceto. 

iam  tenet  Italiam,  tamen  ultra  pergere  tendit 

''  actum/'  inquit,  *'  nihil  est,  nisi  Poeno  milite  portas     155 

frangimus  et  media  vexillum  pono  Subura." 

o  qualis  fades  et  quali  digna  tabella^ 

cum  Gaetula  ducem  portaret  bellua  luscum  I 

exitus  ergo  quis  est  ?  0  gloria  1  vincitur  idem 

nempe  et  in  exsilium  praeceps  fugit  atque  ibi  magnus  160 

mirandusque  cliens  sedet  ad  praetoria  regis, 

donee  Bithyno  libeat  vigilare  tyranno. 

finem  aaimae,  quae  res  humanas  miseuit  olim, 

non  gladii,  non  saxa  dabunt,  nee  tela,  sed  ille 

X49.  perfnaa.  153.  dedncii,  didozit. 


Tet  this  ia  he  whom  not  even  Africa  can  contain,  beaten  by  the 
Mauiitanian  ocean,  and  stretching  to  the  warm  Nile,  and  back 
again  to  the  nations  of  the  Aethiopians  and  the  tall  elephants. 
Spain  is  added  to  his  rule;  he  bounds  across  the  Pyrenees; 
nature  has  opposed  to  him  the  Alps  and  their  snows ;  he  severs 
the  rocks  and  cleaves  the  mountains  with  vinegar.  Already  he 
holds  Italy ;  yet  he  aims  at  proceeding  further.  "  Nothing  has 
been  achieved,^'  he  sa3rs,  "  unless  we  force  the  city  gates  with 
the  soldiers  of  Carthage,  and  I  plant  my  standard  in  the  middle 
of  the  Suburra."  Oh  !  what  a  face,  and  what  a  picture  it  would 
have  been  a  subject  for — ^a  Gaetulian  elephant  carrying  the  one- 
eyed  General !  What,  then,  is  his  end  ?  O  glory  !  This  same 
man  is  conquered,  to  be  sure,  and  flies  headlong  into  exile,  and 
there  seats  himself,  a  great  and  wonder-moving  client,  by  the 
palace  of  the  king,  till  such  time  as  it  please  his  Bithynian 
majesty  to  wake.  Not  swords,  not  rocks,  nor  darts  will  put  an 
end  to  the  existence  which  once  embroiled  all  humanity,  but 
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Cannarum  vindex  et  tanti  sanguinis  ultor  165 

annulus.    i  demens  et  saevas  curre  per  Alpes, 

ut  pueris  placeas  et  declamatio  fias  1 

Tinus  Pellaeo  iuveni  non  sufl&cit  orbis 

aestuat  infelix  angusto  limite  mundi, 

ut  Gyari  clausus  scopulis  parvaque  Seripho ;  170 

cum  tamen  a  figulis  munitam  intraverit  urbem, 

sarcophago  contentus  erit.     mors  sola  fatetur, 

quantula  sint  hominum  corpuscula.     creditur  olim 

velificatus  Athos  et  quidquid  Graecia  mendax 

audet  in  historia/  constratum  classibus  isdem  175 

suppositumque  rotis  solidum  mare,  credimus  altos 

defecisse  amnes  epotaque  flumina  Medo 

prandente,  et  madidis  cantat  quae  Sostratus  alis. 

ille  tamen  qualis  rediit  Salamine  relicta, 

in  Corum  atque  Eurum  solitus  saevire  flagellis  xSo 

barbarus,  Aeolio  numquam  hoc  in  carcere  passes, 

that  ring  the  avenger  of  Cannae,  the  punisher  of  so  much  blood- 
shed. Go,  madman,  and  run  over  the  savage  Alps — ^to  please 
schoolboys  and  become  the  subject  of  a  declamation  ! 

One  world  is  not  enough  for  the  young  man  of  Pella;  the 
poor  fellow  is  restless  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  universe,  as 
though  imprisoned  by  the  rocks  of  Gyarus,  or  in  small  Seii- 
phus.  When,  however,  he  shall  have  entered  the  city  fortified 
by  brickmakers,  he  will  be  content  with  a  sarcophagus.  Death 
alone  discloses  how  diminutive  are  the  puny  bodies  of  men. 
Athos  is  believed  to  have  been  once  sailed  over — and  whatever 
else  lying  Greece  ventures  on  in  the  way  of  history ;  U  is  believed 
that  the  sea  was  bridged  by  these  same  fleets,  and  made  solid  and 
passed  over  by  wheels.  We  believe  that  deep  streams  failed, 
and  that  rivers  were  drunk  dry  by  the  Modes  at  their  dinner, 
and  whatever  Sostratus  sings  with  moistened  wings.  Yet  in 
what  a  guise  did  that  famous  barbarian  return,  after  leaving 
Salamis,  who  had  been  wont  to  rage  with  whips  against  Coras 
and  Eurus,  that  had  never  suffered  this  treatment  in  their  Aeolian 
cavern,  who  had  boxmd  the  earth-shaker  Neptune  himself  in 
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ipsum  compedibus  qui  vinxerat  Ennosigaeum  I 

mitias  id  sane,  quod  non  et  stigmate  dignum 

crederet.     huic  quisquam  vellet  servire  deorum ! 

sed  qoalia  rediit  ?  nempe  una  nave,  cruentis  185 

fluctibus  ac  tarda  per  densa  cadavera  prora. 

has  toties  optata  exegit  gloria  poenas ! 

**  Da  spatium  vitae,  multos  da,  luppiter,  annos ! " 
hoc  recto  vultu  solum  hoc  et  pallidus  optas. 
sed  quam  continuis  et  quantis  longa  senectus  190 

plena  malis  1  deformem  et  tetrum  ante  omnia  vultum 
dissimilemque  sui,  deformem  pro  cute  pellem, 
pendentesque  genas  et  tales  aspice  rugas, 
quales,  umbriferos  ubi  pandit  Tabraca  saltus, 
in  vetula  scalpit  iam  mater  simia  bucca.  19s 

plurima  sunt  iuvenum  discrimina,  pulchrior  ille 
hoc,  atque  ille  alio,  multum  hie  robustior  illo ; 
una  senum  facies,  cum  voce  trementia  membra 

183.  qnid?  non  et.  184.  oredidit.  198.  labra. 

chains !  Surely  it  was  merciful  on  his  part  that  he  did  not 
think  him  desetving  of  being  branded  into  the  bargain.  Here 
was  a  man  whom  any  of  the  gods  would  have  been  glad  to  be 
the  slave  of !  But  in  what  a  guise  did  he  return  ?  With  a 
single  ship,  to  be  sure,  the  waves  all  bloody ;  his  prow  retarded 
by  the  multitude  of  corpses.  Such  penalties  has  prayed-f  or  glory 
oftentimes  exacted ! 

Giant  length  of  life !  grant,  O  Jupiter,  many  years !  For 
this  alone  you  pray  in  health  and  in  sickness ;  but  how  unre- 
mitting and  how  great  are  the  ills  with  which  a  long  old  age  is 
filled  1  Behold,  first  of  all,  the  ugly  and  ofifensive  face,  unlike 
itself ;  the  ugly  hide  in  place  of  skin,  and  the  flabby  cheeks  and 
the  wrinkles,  such  as  those  which — there  where  Tabraca  extends 
its  shade-bearing  jungles — the  mother  ape  scratches  on  her  aged 
jowL  There  are  many  points  of  difference  between  young  men  : 
this  one  is  handsomer  than  that,  and  he  than  another ;  one  is 
much  sturdier  than  another.  Old  men  have  but  one  aspect: 
limbs  trembling  in  unison  with  their  voice,  a  pate  that  has 
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et  iam  leve  caput  madidique  infantia  nasi 

f rangendus  misero  gingiva  panis  inenni ;  aoo 

usque  adeo  gravis  uxori  natisque  sibique, 

ut  cap^tori  moveat  fastidia  Cosso. 

non  eadem  vini  atque  cibi  torpente  palato 

gaudia ;  nam  coitus  iam  longa  oblivio^  vel  si 

coneris,  iacet  eziguus  cum  lamice  nervus  905 

et,  quamvis  tota  palpetur  nocte,  iacebit 

anne  aliquid  sperare  potest  haec  inguinis  aegri 

canities  ?  quid,  quod  merito  suspecta  libido  est, 

quae  Venerem  affectat  sine  viribus.    aspice  partis 

nunc  damnum  alterius ;  nam  quae  cantante  voluptas,   axo 

sit  licet  eximius  citharoedus,  sitve  Seleucus 

et  quibus  aurata  mos  est  fulgere  lacema  ? 

quid  refert,  magni  sedeat  qua  parte  theatric 

qui  vix  comicines  exaudiet  atque  tubarum 

concentus  ?  clamore  opus  est,  ut  sentiat  auris,  *  91$ 

200.  mifleris.        20a.  moTeant.  905.  eonetnr. 

314.  exaudiat. 

become  smooth,  the  second  infancy  of  a  drivelling  nose*  The 
wretched  creature  has  to  break  his  bread  with  a  toothless  gum. 
To  such  an  extent  19  hs  burdensome  to  his  wife  and  children 
and  himself,  as  to  excite  the  nausea  even  of  the  fortune-hunter 
Cossus.  His  pleasure  in  wine  and  food  is  no  longer  the  same, 
through  the  torpor  of  his  palate.  Sexual  connection  has  long 
since  been  fotgotten,  or,  if  the  attempt  be  made,  despite  every 
effort,  he  will  be  powerles&  Can  this  grey  decrepitude  of 
sickly  lust  expect  anything  eUe  9  and,  moreover,  do  we  not  look 
with  just  suspicion  on  the  lechery  which  affects  sexual  love, 
without  the  power  % 

Observe  now  the  loss  of  another  faculty.  For  what  pleasure 
has  he  in  a  musician,  though  he  be  a  distinguished  harpist^  or 
even  a  Seleucus,  or  one  of  those  who  are  wont  to  glitter  in  a 
gold-embroidered  cloak  f  What  matters  it  in  what  part  of  the 
vast  theatre  he  sits,  who  will  scarce  hear  distinctly  even  the 
horn-blowers  or  the  concert  of  trumpets  ?    It  is  necessary  to 
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quern  dicat  venisse  puer,  quot  niinciet  horas. 
piaeterea  minimus  gelido  iam  in  corpore  sanguis 
febre  calet  sola,  circumsilit  agmine  facto 
morborum  onme  genus,  quorum  si  nomina  quaeras, 
promptius  expediam  quot  amaverit  Hippia  moechos,     aao 
quot  Themison  a^ros  autunmo  occiderit  uno, 
quot  Basilus  socios,  quot  circumscripserit  Hirrus 
pupillos,  quot  longa  viros  exsorbeat  uno 
Maura  die,  quot  disdpulos  inclinet  Hamillus ; 
percurram  citius  quot  villas  possideat  nunc,  925 

quo  tondente  gravis  iuveni  mihi  barba  sonabat. 
ille  humero,  hie  lumbis,  hie  coxa  debilis,  ambos 
perdidit  ille  oculos  et  luscis  invidet,  huius 
pallida  labra  cibum  accipiunt  digitis  alienis. 
ipse  ad  conspectum  coenae  diducere  rictum  330 

suetus,  hiat  tantum,  ceu  puUus  hirundinis,  ad  quem 
ore  volat  pleno  mater  ieiuna.     sed  omni 

296.  iuTonii.  229.  eapiunt.  230.  deduoere. 

bawl  out,  that  his  ear  may  catch  who  it  is  that  his  slave  says 
has  called,  or  the  hour  of  day  which  he  announces.  Moreover, 
the  scanty  blood  in  his  now  cold  body  warms  with  fever  alone ; 
all  kinds  of  diseases  dance  round  him  iu  a  troop  If  you  should 
ask  their  names,  I  could  sooner  tell  off  how  many  gallants 
Hippia  has  been  in  love  with,  how  many  patients  Themison  has 
killed  in  a  single  autumn,  how  many  partners  have  been  cheated 
by  Basilus,  how  many  wards  by  Himis,  how  many  men  tall 
Maura  has  connection  with  in  a  single  day,  how  many  pupils 
Hamillus  corrupts.  I  could  more  quickly  run  through  the  list 
of  viUas  now  possessed  by  one  under  whose  razor  my  heavy 
beazd  used  to  sound  when  I  was  a  young  man.  One  is  weak  in 
the  shoulder,  another  in  the  loins,  another  in  the  hip ;  another 
has  lost  both  his  eyes,  and  envies  the  one-eyed ;  another's  blood- 
Imb  lips  receive  their  food  from  others'  fingers.  The  man  who 
wai  wont  of  his  own  accord  to  break  into  a  broad  grin  at  the 
a^t  of  his  dinner,  now  gapes  merely,  like  the  young  of  a 
swallow  to  whom  lus  mother,  herself  fasting,  flies  with  full  beak. 
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membrorum  damno  maior  dementia,  quae  nee 

nomina  servorum  nee  voltum  agnoseit  amici, 

cum  quo  praeterita  coenavit  nocte,  nee  illos,  ass 

quos  genuit,  quos  eduxit.     nam  codiee  saevo 

heredes  vetat  esse  sues,  bona  tota  fenintur 

ad  Fhialen ;  tantum  artificis  valet  halitus  oris, 

quod  steterat  multis  in  carcere  fornicis  annis. 

ut  vigeant  sensus  animi,  ducenda  tamen  sunt  240 

funera  natorum,  rogus  aspiciendus  amatae 

coniugis  et  fratris  plenaeque  sororibus  urnae. 

haee  data  poena  diu  viventibus,  ut  renovata 

semper  clade  domus  multis  in  luctibus  inque 

perpetuo  moerore  et  nigra  veste  senescant  ^45 

rex  Pylius,  magno  si  quidquam  credis  Homero, 

exemplum  vitae  fuit  a  cornice  secundae. 

felix  nimirum,  qui  tot  per  secula  mortem 

distulit  atque  sues  iam  dextra  computat  annos, 

quique  novum  toties  mustum  bibit     oro  parumper      250 

But  worse  than  all  bodily  ailments  is  tbe  idiocy  which 
recognises  neither  the  names  of  his  slaves,  nor  the  face  of  the 
friend  with  whom  he  dined  last  night,  nor  those  whom  he  begot, 
whom  he  brought  up.  For,  by  a  cruel  will,  he  prevents  them 
from  being  his  heirs :  all  his  property  is  conferred  upon  Phiale 
— ^such  power  has  the  breath  of  her  dexterous  mouth,  which 
had  been  stationed  for  many  years  in  the  cell  of  a  brothel ! 
Should  the  faculties  of  the  mind  retain  their  vigour,  yet  one  has 
to  bury  one's  children,  to  contemplate  the  funeral  pile  of  a  beloved 
wife  or  brother,  and  the  urns  full  of  one's  sisteis'  a8?ies.  This  is 
the  penalty  imposed  on  the  long-lived,  that,  with  ever-renewed 
family  losses,  they  should  grow  old  in  many  griefs,  in  perpetual 
mourning,  and  a  garb  of  black.  The  King  of  Pylos,  if  you  give 
any  credit  to  great  Homer,  was  an  instance  of  long  life,  second  only 
to  that  of  the  crow.  A  happy  man,  without  doubt,  who  has  put  off 
death  for  so  many  generations,  and  already  counts  his  own  yean 
on  his  right  hand,  and  has  drunk  so  often  of  new-made  wine. 
I  pray  you  listen  a  moment  how  much  he  himself  complaiss  of 
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attendas,  quantum  de  legibus  ipse  queratur 

fatomm  et  nimio  de  stamine,  cum  videt  acris 

Antilochi  barbam  ardentem,  cum  quaerit  ab  omni, 

quisquis  adest  socius,  cur  haec  in  tempora  duret, 

quod  facinus  dignum  tarn  longo  admiserit  aevo.  ass 

haec  eadem  Peleus,  raptum  cum  luget  Achillem, 

atque  alius,  cui  fas  Ithacum  lugere  natantem. 

incolumi  Troia  Priamus  venisset  ad  umbras 

Assaiaci,  magnis  solemnibus,  Hectore  funus 

portante  ac  reliquis  fratrum  cervicibus  inter  360 

Iliadum  lacrimas,  ut  primes  edere  planctus 

Cassandra  inciperet  scissaque  Polyzena  palla, 

si  foret  exstinctus  diverse  tempore,  quo  non 

coeperat  audaces  Paris  aedificare  carinas. 

longa  dies  igitur  quid  contulit  ?  omnia  vidit  26s 

eversa  et  flammis  Asiam  ferroque  cadentem. 

tunc  miles  tremulus  posita  tulit  arma  tiara 

et  ruit  ante  aram  summi  lovis,  ut  yetulus  bos, 


the  decrees  of  fate,  and  of  the  too  long  thread  of  his  life,  when 
he  sees  the  blazing  beard  of  brave  Antilochus,  when  he  asks  of 
all  his  friends  who  are  present  why  he  survives  to  these  times, 
what  crime  he  has  committed  deserving  of  so  long  a  lif  a  Peleus 
titters  the  same  complaint  when  he  mourns  the  loss  of  Achilles ; 
and  that  other  whose  fate  it  was  to  mourn  the  sou  of  Ithaca 
at  sea. 

Priam  would  have  gone  to  the  shade  of  Assaracus,  with  Troy 
standing,  with  great  solemnities,  with  Hector  and  all  his  brothers 
carrying  the  bier  on  their  shoulders,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  Trojan 
'Women,  so  soon  as  Cassandra  had  begun  to  lead  oflf  the  first  wail- 
ings,  and  Polyxena  with  rent  mantle,  if  his  life  had  been  closed 
at  a  different  epoch,  when  Paris  had  not  begun  to  build  his  daring 
ships.  What,  then,  did  length  of  days  confer  upon  him  ?  He 
saw  everything  overturned,  and  Asia  falling  by  flame  and  sword. 
Then,  laying  aside  his  tiara,  he  took  up  arms,  a  tremulous  war- 
lioT,  and  fell  before  the  altar  of  supreme  Jove,  like  an  aged  ox, 
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qui  domini  cultris  tenue  et  miserabile  coUum 

praebet  ab  ingrato  iam  fastiditos  aratro.  370 

entus  ille  utcumque  hominis,  sed  torra  canino 

latravit  rictu,  quae  post  hunc  vixerat,  uxor. 

festino  ad  nosbros  et  regem  transeo  Ponti 

et  Groesum,  quern  vox  iusti  facunda  Solonis 

respicere  ad  longae  iussit  spatia  ultima  vitae.  ^75 

exsilium  et  career  Minturnarumque  paludes 

et  mendicatus  victa  Carthagine  panis 

bine  causas  habuere.     quid  illo  cive  tulisset 

natura  in  terris,  quid  Eoma  beatius  umquam, 

si  circumducto  captivorum  agmine  et  omni  aSo 

bellorum  pompa  animam  exhalasset  opimam, 

cum  de  Teutonico  vellet  descendere  curru  ? 

provida  Fompeio  dederat  Campania  febres 

optandas,  sed  multae  urbes  et  publica  vota 

vicerunt :  igitur  fortuna  ipsius  et  urbis  »^s 

servatum  victo  caput  abstulit.    hoc  cruciatu 


whicb,  now  at  lengtb  despised  by  the  ungrateful  plough,  proffers 
his  lean  and  wretched  neck  to  his  master's  knife.  This,  at  any 
rate^  was  the  end  of  a  human  being ;  but  his  wife,  who  survived 
him,  barked  savagely  with  the  jaws  of  a  bitch. 

I  hasten  to  our  countrymen,  and  pass  over  the  King  of  Pontus 
and  Croesus,  whom  the  eloquent  voice  of  just  Solon  bade  to  con- 
sider the  last  course  in  a  long  life.  Mariu8*8  exile  and  prison, 
and  the  marshes  of  Minturnae,  and  the  bread  begged  for  in 
conquered  Carthage,  had  their  origin  in  this.  What  would 
Nature  in  all  the  earth,  what  would  Bome,  have  ever  borne 
more  blest  than  that  citizen,  if,  after  the  array  of  captives  had 
been  led  their  round,  and  all  the  pomp  of  war,  he  had  exhaled 
his  triumphant  soul  when  he  was  preparing  to  descend  from  his 
Teutonic  chariot  ?  Foreseeing  Campania  had  given  Pompey  a 
fever  he  should  have  prayed  for,  but  the  multitude  of  cities 
and  the  public  prayers  prevailed.  So  then  his  own  fortune 
and  that  of  the  city  deprived  him,  when  vanquished,  of  the 
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Lentulas,  hac  poena  caruit,  ceciditqne  Cethegus 
integer;  et  iactiit  Catilina  cadavere  toto. 

Formam  optat  modico  pueris,  maiore  puellis 
murmiiTe,  cum  Veneris  fanum  videt  anxia  mater,  290 

usqne  ad  delicias  votorum.     **  cur  tamen,"  inquit, 
**  corripias  ?  pulchra  gaudet  Latona  Diana." 
sed  vetat  optari  faciem  Lucretia  qualem 
ipsa  habuit,  cuperet  Butilae  Virginia  gibbum 
accipere  atque  suam  Butilae  dare,     filius  autem  395 

corporis  egregii  miseros  trepidosque  parentes 
semper  habet     rara  est  adeo  concordia  formae 
atque  pudicitiae.     sanctos  licet  horrida  mores 
tradiderit  domus  ac  veteres  imitata  Sabinos, 
praeterea  castum  ingenium  vultumque  modesto  300 

sanguine  ferventem  tribuat  natura  benigna 
larga  manu — quid  enim  puero  conferre  potest  plus 
custode  et  cura  natura  potentior  omni  ? — 


head  they  had  themselves  preserved.  Lentulus  escaped  this 
anguish,  this  indignity,  and  Cethegus  perished  unmutilatedy 
and  Catiline  lay  with  his  corpse  entire. 

The  anxious  mother,  when  she  sees  the  shrine  of  Venus, 
prays  for  beauty  for  her  boys  with  a  gentle  murmur,  with  yet 
a  louder  one  for  her  girls,  to  the  extent  of  making  whimsical 
pmyers.  "  Yet  why  reprove  me  ? "  she  says ;  "  Latona  delights 
in  the  beauty  of  Diana."  But  Lucretia  forbids  such  a  face  as 
she  herself  had  to  be  prayed  for ;  Virginia  would  wish  to  take 
Butila's  hump,  and  give  her  own/oee  to  Butila.  Besides,  a  son 
of  very  beautiful  person  always  keeps  his  parents  miserable  and 
trembling,  so  rare  is  the  union  of  beauty  with  chastity.  Though 
the  family,  unsophisticated,  and  imitating  the  ancient  Sabines, 
has  handed  down  tke  tradition  of  purity  of  morals ;  moreover, 
though  liberal  Nature  with  benignant  hand  bestow  on  him  a 
chaste  mind,  and  a  face  hot  with  modest  blood  (for  what  more 
can  be  conferred  upon  the  boy  by  Nature,  more  powerful  than 
all  guardians  and  all  watchfulness  ?),  they  are  not  allowed  to 
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non  Kcet  esse  viros ;  nam  prodiga  corruptoris 

improbitas  ipsos  audet  tentare  parentes.  30s 

tanta  in  moneribus  fiducia.     nullus  ephebum 

deformem  saeva  castravit  in  arce  tyrannus, 

nee  praetextatum  rapuit  Nero  loripedem  nee 

strumosum  atque  utero  pariter  gibboque  tumentem. 

i  nune,  et  iuvenis  specie  laetare  tiii,  quern  3"> 

maiora  exspeclant  discrimincL     fiet  adulter     « 

publicus  et  poenas  metuet  quascumque  maritis 

iratis  debet,  nee  erit  felicior  astro 

Martis,  ut  in  laqueos  numquam  incidat.     exigit  antem 

interdum  ille  dolor  plus  quam  lex  uUa  dolori  315 

concessit ;  necat  hie  ferro,  secat  iUe  cruentis 

verberibus,  quosdam  moechos  et  mugilis  intrat 

sed  tuus  Endymion  dilectae  fiet  adulter 

matronae ;  mox  cum  dederit  Servilia  nummos, 

fiet  et  illius,  quam  non  amat ;  exuet  omnem  3^0 

304,  Tirii,  Tiro. 


become  men,  for  the  prodigal  iniquity  of  the  corruptor  dares  to 
tempt  the  parents  themselves.  So  great  is  the  confidence  in 
bribes !  But  no  tyrant  in  his  cruel  stronghold  has  castrated  a 
deformed  youth,  nor  did  Nero  ravish  a  youth  who  was  club- 
footed,  or  one  that  was  scrofulous,  and  bulging  out  at  the  same 
time  with  a  paunch  and  a  hump.  Go  now  and  delight  in  the 
beauty  of  your  boy,  whom  greater  dangers  await.  He  will 
become  an  adulterer  for  public  hire,  and  will  have  to  fear  what- 
ever penalties  he  owes  to  enraged  husbands ;  nor  will  his  star 
be  luckier  than  that  of  Mars,  even  though  he  never  fall  into  the 
net.  Moreover,  that  kind  of  wrath  sometimes  exacts  more  than 
any  law  has  conceded  to  wrath.  One  slays  with  the  sword, 
another  cuts  with  bloody  stripes;  some  adulterers  have  the 
<<  mullet "  applied  to  them.  But  your  Endymion  will  become 
the  gallant  of  some  married  lady  whom  he  loves.  Tea  I  and 
before  long,  when  Servilia  has  bribed  him,  he  will  become  also 
the  gallant  of  one  whom  he  does  not  love.     She  will  strip  her- 
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corporis  omatum;  quid  enim  uUa  negaverit  udis 

ingoinibus,  sive  est  haec  Oppia,  sive  CatuUa  ? 

deteiior  totos  habet  illic  femiua  mores. 

**  sed  caste  quid  forma  nocet  ? "  quid  profuit  immo 

Hippoly to  grave  propositum,  quid  Bellerophonti  ?         325 

erubuit  nempe  haec,  ceu  fastidita,  repulsa 

nee  Stheneboea  minus  quam  Cressa  excanduit,  et  se 

concussere  ambae.     mulier  saevissima  tunc  est, 

cum  stimulos  odio  pudor  admovet.     elige  quidnam 

suadendum  esse  putes  cui  nubere  Caesaris  uxor  330 

destinat.      optimus  hie  et  formosissimus  idem 

gentis  patriciae  rapitur  miser  exstinguendus 

Messalinae  oculis.     dudum  sedet  ilia  parato 

flammeolo,  Tyriusque  palam  geniaUs  in  hortis 

stemitur,  et  ritu  decies  centena  dabuntur  335 

antique,  veniet  cum  signatoribus  auspex. 

3a6.  hM  ceu  fkitidita  repulfa  (M.  Haupt). 


self  of  all  her  personal  ornaments.  For  what  will  any  woman 
deny  to  her  lasts,  whether  she  be  an  Oppia  or  a  Cattdla  ?  The 
abandoned  woman  has  all  her  character  centred  in  this  point. 
Bnt  what  harm  will  his  beauty  do  to  one  who  is  chaste  ?  Nay, 
rather,  of  what  advantage  was  his  stem  resolve  to  Hippolytus, 
or  to  Bellerophon  %  Of  course  she  (PJuudra)  blushed  as  though 
she  had  been  scorned  ;  nor  was  Stheneboea,  when  repulsed,  less 
inflamed  than  the  Cretan  woman;  and  both  of  them  roused 
themselves  to  vengeance.  Woman  is  then  most  savage  when 
shame  adds  stings  to  hata  Choose  what  advice  you  think 
shonld  be  given  to  him  whom  the  wife  of  Caesar  determines 
to  marry.  He,  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hand- 
somest, of  the  patrician  race,  is  hurried,  poor  wretch,  to 
destruction  by  Messalina's  eyes.  Long  since  she  is  seated  with 
bridal  veil  prepared,  and  the  nuptial  couch  with  its  coverings  of 
purple  is  openly  made  ready  in  the  gardens,  and  ten  hundred 
•  thousand  sesterces  will  be  given  after  the  ancient  usage,  and  the 
augur  will  come  with  those  that  are  to  sign  the  contract.     These 
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haec  tu  secreta  et  pauciB  commissa  putabas. 

non  nisi  legitime  vult  nubere.     quid  placeat,  die ; 

ni  parere  velis,  pereandum  erit  ante  lucemas ; 

si  scelus  admittas,  dabitur  mora  parvula,  dam  res         340 

nota  urbi  et  populo  contingat  principis  aures. 

dedecus  ille  domus  sciet  ultimus.     interea  tu 

obsequere  imperio,  si  tanti  vita  dierum 

paucorum.     quidquid  melius  leviusque  putaris, 

praebenda  est  gladio  pulchra  haec  et  Candida  cerroc     34s 

"  Nil  ergo  optabunt  homines  ? "  si  consilium  vis, 
permittes  ipsis  expendere  numinibus,  quid 
conveniat  nobis  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris. 
nam  pro  iucundis  aptissima  quaeque  dabunt  di 
carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi.     nos  animomm  350 

impulsu  et  caeca  magnaque  cupidine  ducti 
coniugium  petimus  partumque  uxoris ;  at  illis 

337.  pntabis*  ^  339.  pereundum  eit.  341.  aarem. 

347.  permittaf. 


things  you  thought  were  secret^  and  intrusted  only  to  a  few ! 
No ;  she  will  not  be  married  but  with  the  legal  forms.  Say 
what  your  decision  is.  Unless  you  are  ready  to  obey  her,  you 
will  have  to  die  before  nightfall.  If  you  perpetrate  the  crime, 
a  tiny  delay  will  be  afforded  you,  till  a  business  known  to  the 
city  and  the  people  shall  have  reached  the  prince's  ears ;  he  will 
be  the  last  to  learn  the  disgrace  of  his  house.  Meanwhile  do 
you  obey  Jier  orders,  if  a  few  days'  life  be  worth  the  price.  Bui^ 
whatever  you  think  the  best  and  easiest  course^  that  beautiful 
and  white  neck  of  yours  must  be  submitted  to  the  sword ! 

Are  men,  then,  to  pray  for  nothing  ?  If  you  desire  a  counsel, 
you  will  permit  the  deities  themselves  to  estimate  what  may  be 
suitable  for  us,  and  of  advantage  to  our  interesta  For  in  place 
of  pleasant  things,  the  gods  will  give  us  whatever  shall  be  most 
fitting.  Man  is  dearer  to  them  than  he  is  to  himself.  We,  led 
by  the  impulse  of  our  minds,  and  our  blind  and  powerful  desires, 
ask  for  a  wedded  partner,  and  for  offspring  from  our  wives ;  but 
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notum,  qui  pueri  qualisque  futura  sit  uxor. 

ut  tamen  et  poscas  aliquid,  voveasque  sacellis 

exta  et  candiduli  divina  tomacula  porci,  3SS 

orandum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

fortem  posce  animum,  mortis  terrore  carentem, 

qui  spatium  vitae  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 

naturae,  qui  ferre  queat  quoscumque  labores, 

nesciat  irasci,  cupiat  nihil  et  potiores  360 

Herculis  aerumnas  credat  aaevosque  labores 

et  Venere  et  coenis  et  pluma  SardanapalL 

monstro  quod  ipse  tibi  possis  dare,     semita  certe 

trauquillae  per  virtutem  patet  unica  vitae. 

nullum  numen  habes,  si  sit  prudentia,  nos  te,  365 

nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam  coeloque  locamus. 

365.  abpat ;  si  adtit  (Heinr). 

they  know  what  our  boys  and  of  what  sort  our  wife  will  be.  If, 
however,  you  must  e'en  ask  for  something,  and  vow  to  their 
shrines  entra.ils  and  the  sacred  mincemeat  of  a  white  pig,  pray 
that  you  ma j  have  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body ;  ask  for  a 
strong  soul,  free  from  the  fear  of  death,  which  reckons  the  final 
stage  of  life  as  among  the  boons  of  Nature ;  which  is  able  to 
bear  toils  of  every  kind ;  which  is  incapable  of  anger ;  which 
covets  nothing ;  which  deems  the  tribulations  of  Hercules  and 
his  cruel  labours  preferable  to  the  joys  of  Venus,  to  the  banquets, 
to  the  down  of  Sardanapalus.  I  show  you  what  you  may  confer 
upon  yourself ;  /cw,  assuredly,  the  only  path  of  a  peaceful  life 
Ues  through  virtue.  You  have  no  divine  power,  O  Fortune, 
where  prudence  exists ;  it  is  we,  we  who  make  a  goddess  of  you 
&ad  place  you  in  heaven. 


VOL.  L 
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SATIRA    XL 

ATTICUS  ezimie  si  coenat,  lautus  habetar, 
si  Butilus,  demens.     quid  enim  maiore  cacbinno 
excipitur  vulgi,  quam  pauper  Apicius  ?  omnia 
convictus  thermae  stationea  omne  theatrum 
de  ButUo.    nam  pum  valida  ac  iuvenilia  membra 
sufficiunt  galeae  dumque  ardens  sanguine,  fertur 
non  cogente  quidem,  sed  nee  prohibente  tribuno, 
scripturus  leges  et  regia  verba  lanistae. 
multos  porro  vides,  quos  saepe  elusus  ad  ipsum 
creditor  introitum  solet  exspectare  macelli, 
et  quibus  in  solo  vivendi  causa  palato  est 
egregius  coenat  meliusque  miserrimus  horum 
et  cito  casurus  iam  perlucente  ruina. 
interea  gustus  elementa  per  omnia  quaerunt^ 

6.  ardent. 


SATIRE   XL 

If  Atticus  dines  sumptuously,  be  is  considered  a  glorious  fellow ; 
if  Butilus  does  so,  he  is  considered  to  be  out  of  his  mind.  For 
what  is  received  with  greater  laughter  from  the  vulgar  than  a 
pauper  Apicius  ?  Every  party — the  batbs,  the  places  of  public 
resort — every  theatre  is  full  of  Butilus.  For  while  his  sturdy 
and  youthful  limbs  are  equal  to  the  helmet,  and  while  he  is 
glowing  with  life-blood,  he  is  impelled  (not,  indeed,  on  the 
compulsion  of  the  Tribune,  but  without  being  prevented  by 
him)  to  copy  out  the  niles  and  imperious  commands  of  tbe 
trainer  of  gladiators.  You  see  many,  besides,  whom  the  oft- 
deceived  creditor  is  wont  to  wait  for  at  the  very  entrance  to 
the  market,  whose  motive  for  living  is  in  the  palate  alone.  The 
most  hard-up  of  these  fellows,  destined  soon  to  fall,  with  ruin 
already  lightening  through  him,  dines  the  more  sumptuously 
and  the  more  daintily.     Meanwhile  they  sean^  through  all  the 
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nomquaiQ  animo  pretiis  obstantibus ;  interius  si  15 

attendas,  magis  ilia  iuvant,  quae  pluris  emuntur. 

ergo  baud  difficile  est  perituram  arcessere  summam 

lancibus  oppositis  vel  matris  imagine  fracta, 

et  quadringentis  nummis  condire  gulosum 

fictUe :  sic  veniunt  ad  misceUanea  ludL  20 

lefert  ergo,  quia  baec  eadem  paret;  in  Butilo  nam 

luxuria  est,  in  Yentidio  laudabUe  nomen 

Bumit  et  a  censu  famam  trabit.     ilium  ego  iure 

despiciam,  qui  scit  quanto  subUmior  Atlas 

omnibus  in  Libya  sit  montibus,  bic  tamen  idem  25 

ignoret  quantum  ferrata  distet  ab  area 

sacculus.     e  coelo  descendit  yp&0L  aeavrdv, 

figendum  et  memori  tractandum  pectore,  sive 

coniugium  quaeras  vel  sacri  in  parte  senatus 

esse  velis — neque  enim  loricam  poscit  Achillis  30 

Thersites,  in  qua  se  traducebat  Ulixes — 

elements  for  relishes,  the  prices  never  standing  in  the  way  of 
their  inclination;  nof/j  if  you  look  at  it  more  closely,  those 
things  please  them  more  which  are  bought  at  a  higher  price. 
Well,  thon,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  the  sum  destined  to 
be  squandered,  by  pawning  their  dishes,  or  breaking  up  their 
mother's  bust,  and  to  season  the  gluttonous  platter  with  four 
hundred  sesterces.  So  it  is  they  come  to  the  hodge>podge  of 
the  training-school. 

It  makes  a  difference,  then,  who  it  is  that  sets  forth  these 
same  delicacies ;  for  in  Rutilus  this  is  extravagance ;  in  Yenti- 
dius,  it  assumes  a  creditable  name,  and  derives  its  character 
from  the  state  of  his  fortune.  I  should  despise  the  man,  and 
justly,  who  knows  how  much  higher  Atlas  is  than  all  the  other 
mountains  in  Libya  \  while  he,  the  same  man,  does  not  know 
how  great  a  difference  there  is  between  a  small  7no72^-bag  and 
an  iron-bound  strong-box.  "Kjiow  thyself"  descended  from 
heaven,  to  be  implanted  and  revolved  in  the  memory ;  whether 
you  are  seeking  marriage  or  wishing  to  form  part  of  the  sacred 
Senate  (for  not  even  Thersites  claims  the  cuirass  of  Achilles,  in 
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ancipitem  seu  tu  magno  discrimine  causam 

protegere  affectas,  te  consule,  die  tibi  qui  sis, 

orator  yehemens,  an  Curtius  et  Matho  buccae. 

noscenda  est  mensura  sui  spectandaque  rebus  55 

in  summis  minimisque,  etiam  cum  piscis  emetur, 

ne  muUum  cupias,  cum  sit  tibi  gobio  tantum 

in  loculis.     quis  enim  te,  deficiente  crumena 

et  crescente  gula,  manet  exitus,  aere  paterno 

ac  rebus  mersis  in  ventrem  fenoris  atque  40 

argenti  gravis  et  peconim  agrorumque  capacem  ? 

talibus  a  dominis  post  cuncta  novissimus  exit 

annulus,  et  digito  mendicat  PoUio  nudo. 

non  praematuri  cineres,  nee  funus  acerbum 

luxuriae,  sed  morte  magis  metuenda  senectus.  45 

hi  plerumque  gradus.     conducta  pecunia  Bomae 

et  coram  dominis  consumitur;  inde  ubi  paulum 

nescio  quid  superest  et  pallet  fenoris  auctor, 

38.  ouliDa. 

which  even  Ulysses  cut  a  doubtful  figure),  or  whether  you 
aspire  to  defend  a  doubtful  cause  of  great  moment,  consult 
yourself ;  tell  yourself  what  you  are,  a  powerful  orator  or  a 
Curtius  or  Matho — mere  cheeks.  A  man  shoidd  know  bis  own 
measure,  and  consider  it  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest 
matters ;  even  in  buying  a  fish,  that  you  may  not  covet  a  mullet 
when  you  have  only  got  a  gudgeon  in  your  purse.  For  what 
end  awaits  you,  with  your  purse  failing,  while  your  gluttony  is 
increasing,  with  your  paternal  fortune  and  your  effects  sunk  in 
your  belly,  which  can  swallow  up  investments,  and  heavy  plate, 
and  flocks  and  estates?  From  such  masters  as  these,  after 
everything  else,  last  of  all  the  knightly  ring  takes  its  departure, 
and  PoUio  begs  with  naked  finger.  It  is  not  a  premature 
decease  or  an  untimely  grave,  but  old  age,  which  should  be 
dreaded  more  than  death  by  extravagance.  These  are  mostly 
the  stages :  the  borrowed  money  is  spent  at  Rome,  and  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  lenders ;  then  when  a  trifle,  I  know  not 
what,  is  left,  and  the  usurer  grows  pale,  they  shift  their  quarters 
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qui  vertere  solum,  Baias  et  ad  ostrea  currunt 

cedere  namque  foro  iam  non  est  deterius  quam  50 

Esquilias  a  ferventi  migrare  Subura. 

ille  dolor  solus  patriam  f ugientibus,  ilia 

moestitia  est,  caruisse  anno  circensibus  uno. 

sanguinis  in  facie  non  haeret  gutta,  morantur 

pauci  ridiculum  et  fugientem  ex  urbe  pudorem.  55 

Experiere  hodie,  numquid  pulcherrima  dictu, 

Persice,  non  praestem  vita  vel  moribus  et  re, 

sed  laudem  siliquas  occultus  ganeo,  pultes 

coram  aliis  dictem  puero,  sed  in  aure  placentas. 

nam  cum  sis  conviva  mihi  promissus,  habebis  60 

Evandrum,  venies  Tirynthius  aut  minor  iUo 

hospes  et  ipse  tamen  contingens  sanguine  coelum, 

alter  aquis,  alter  flammis  ad  sidera  missus. 

fercula  nunc  audi  nuUis  ornata  macellis. 

de  Tiburtino  veniet  pinguissimus  agro  65 

49.  ofltia.  57.  necmoribuB.  58.  si  laudem. 

and  run  to  Baiae  and  the  oysters.  For  to  abscond  from  'change 
is  nowadays  no  more  disgrace  than  to  migrate  to  the  Esquiline 
from  the  hot  Suburra.  This  is  the  only  grief  of  the  fugitives 
from  their  coimtry ;  this  their  only  sorrow,  to  have  missed  the 
Circensian  games  for  a  single  yeaf.  Not  a  particle  of  a  blush 
remains  in  their  face  ;  few  seek  to  detain  modesty,  become 
ridiculous  and  flying  from  the  city. 

You  will  prove  by  experience  to-day,  Persicus,  whether  these 
things  which  are  so  pretty  to  talk  about  are  not  carried  out  in 
my  life,  that  is,  in  my  conduct  and  in  reality,  and  whether  I 
praise  pulse  while  in  secret  a  glutton,  calling  out  to  my  slave  for 
porridge  in  the  presence  of  others,  for  honey-cakes  in  private. 
For  since  you  are  my  promised  guest,  you  shall  have  in  me  an 
Evander ;  you  shall  come  like  the  Tirynthian  or  the  guest  infe- 
rior to  him,  and  who  yet  himself  was  connected  by  blood  with 
heaven — the  one  sent  to  the  stars  by  water,  the  other  by  fire. 
Now  listen  to  the  courses  furnished  by  no  public  markets. 
From  my  farm  at  Tibur  will  come  the  well-fatted  sucking-kid, 
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haedulus  et  toto  grege  mollior,  inscius  herbae, 

necdum  ausus  virgas  humilis  mordere  salicti, 

qui  plus  lactis  habet  quam  sanguinis,  et  montani 

asparagi,  posito  quos  legit  villica  fuso. 

grandia  praeterea  tortoque  calentia  foeno  70 

ova  adsunt  ipsis  cum  matribus,  et  servatae 

parte  anni,  quales  f uerant  in  vitibus,  uvae, 

Signinum  Syriumque  pirum,  de  corbibus  isdem 

aemula  Picenis  et  odoris  mala  recentis, 

nee  metuenda  tibi,  siccatum  frigore  postquam  7s 

autumnum  et  crudi  posuere  pericula  succL 

haec  olim  nostri  iam  luxuriosa  senatus 

coena  fuit     Curius  parvo  quae  legerat  horto, 

ipse  focis  brevibus  ponebat  oluscula,  quae  nunc 

squalidus  in  magna  fastidit  compede  fossor,  80 

qui  meminit  calidae  sapiat  quid  vulva  popinae. 

sicci  terga  suis,  rara  pendentia  crate, 

moris  erat  quondam  festis  servare  diebus 


the  tenderest  of  the  whole  flock,  ignorant  of  herbage,  that  has 
not  yet  ventured  to  nibble  the  twigs  of  the  low  willow-bed,  who 
has  more  milk  in  him  than  blood;  and  mountain  asparagus 
which  the  bailiff's  wife,  laying  down  her  spindle,  has  gathered. 
Eggs  of  large  size,  besides,  and  warm  from  the  twisted  hay,  are 
here,  with  the  very  hens  that  laid  thern^  and  grapes  preserved 
for  a  part  of  the  year  just  as  they  were  upon  the  vines :  the 
Signian  and  the  Syrian  pear,  and^  from  the  same  baskets,  apples 
rivalling  those  of  Picenum,  and  fresh  in  smell,  and  which  you 
need  not  fear  either,  since  they  have  parted  with  their  autumn 
cmdeness  (which  has  been  dried  out  by  the  cold),  and  the  perils 
of  the  raw  juice. 

Such  as  this  was  once  upon  a  time  quite  a  luxurious  dinner,  even 
for  our  Senate.  Curius  used  in  person  to  place  upon  his  scanty 
fire  the  small  pot-herbs  which  he  had  gathered  in  his  little  garden, 
such  as  nowadays  the  squalid  ditcher  in  heavy  chains,  who 
calls  to  mind  the  flavour  of  dainties  in  the  warm  cookshop,  turns 
up  his  nose  at.     It  was  part  of  the  custom,  of  old,  to  keep  for 
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et  natalicium  cognatis  ponere  lardum, 

accedente  nova,  si  quam  dabat  hostia,  came.  ss 

cognatorum  aliquis  titulo  ter  consulis  atque 

castrorum  imperils  et  dictatoris  honore 

fanctus  ad  has  epulas  solito  maturius  ibat, 

erectum  domito  referens  a  monte  ligonem. 

cum  tremerent  autem  Fabios  durumque  Gatonem  90 

et  Scauros  et  Fabricios,  postremo  severos 

censoris  mores  etiam  collega  timeret, 

nemo  inter  curas  et  seria  duxit  habendum, 

qualis  in  Oceani  fluctu  testudo  nataret, 

clarom  Troiugenis  factura  et  nobUe  fulcrum,  9s 

sed  nudo  latere  et  parvis  frons  aerea  lectis 

vile  coronati  caput  ostendebat  aselli, 

ad  quod  lascivi  ludebant  ruris  alunmi 

tales  ergo  cibi,  qualis  domus  atque  supellex. 


91.  rigidiqne  severos. 


festival  days  the  chines  of  dried  bacon  hanging  from  the  wide- 
barred  frame,  and  to  set  before  one's  relations  lard  as  a  birthday 
treat,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  meat,  if  there  was  a  sacrificial 
victim  to  supply  any.  One  of  these  relatives,  with  the  title  of 
thrice-consul,  who  had  enjoyed  the  command  in  camps  and  the 
dignity  of  dictator,  would  go  somewhat  earlier  than  usual  to 
such  a  feast  as  this,  bearing  off  on  his  shoulder  his  spade  from 
the  hill  which  he  had  been  digging.  Moreover,  when  men 
trembled  at  the  Fabii  and  rigid  Cato  and  the  Scauri  and  the 
Fabricii,  and  when,  in  fine,  the  severe  character  of  a  censor  was 
feared  even  by  his  own  colleague,  no  one  thought  it  a  question 
to  be  included  among  his  cares  and  serious  concerns  what  sort 
of  tortoise  was  swimming  in  the  ocean  wave  to  make  a  con- 
spicuous and  noble  bed  for  the  Trojugenae.  But  on  couches 
with  plain  sides,  and  small,  a  front  of  bronze  displayed  the  rude 
head  of  an  ass  crowned  with  a  chaplet,  of  which  the  saucy  young 
rustics  used  to  make  game.  The  food,  then,  was  of  a  piece 
with  the  house  and  the  furniture. 
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tunc  rudis  et  Graias  mirari  nescius  artes  loo 

urbibus  eversis  praedarum  in  parte  reperta 

luagnorum  artiiicam  frangebat  pocula  miles, 

ut  phaleris  gauderet  equus,  caelataque  cassis 

Komuleae  simulacra  ferae  mansuescere  iussae 

imperii  fato,  geminos  sub  rupe  Quirinos,  105 

ac  nudam  effigiem  clipeo  venientis  et  hasta 

pendentisque  dei  perituro  ostenderet  hosti. 

argenti  quod  erat  solis  fulgebat  in  armis. 

ponebant  igitur  Tusco  farrata  catino ; 

omnia  tunc  quibus  invideas  si  lividulus  sis.  no 

templorum  quoque  maiestas  praesentior  et  vox 

nocte  fere  media  mediamque  audita  per  urbem, 

litore  ab  Oceani  Gallis  venientibus  et  dis 

officium  vatis  peragentibus.    his  monuit  nos, 

banc  rebus  Latiis  curam  praestare  solebat  1x5 

fictilis  et  nullo  violatus  luppiter  auro. 

106.  falgentifl. 

In  those  days  the  soldier,  untutored  and  incapable  of  admir- 
ing the  arts  of  Greece,  when  cities  were  overthrown,  used  to 
break  up  the  cups  by  great  artists  which  he  found  in  his  share 
of  the  booty,  in  order  that  his  horse  might  exult  in  bridle  orna- 
ments, that  his  embossed  helmet  might  exhibit  the  image  of  the 
Romulean  wild  beast  bidden  to  grow  tame  by  the  destiny  of  our 
empire — and  the  twin  Quirini  under  the  rock,  and  the  naked  effigy 
of  the  god  coming  with  shield  and  spear  and  hanging  in  the  air 
— to  the  foe  about  to  perish !  Whatever  there  was  of  silver 
glittered  on  arms  alone.  So  they  used  to  serve  their  porridge  on 
a  platter  of  Tuscan  ware :  everything  at  that  time  was  sach  as  you 
might  envy,  if  you  be  a  trifle  given  to  jealousy.  The  majesty  of 
the  temples  also  was  more  present  to  man,  and  a  voice  was  heard 
about  the  middle  of  the  night  and  through  the  middle  of  the  city, 
when  the  Gauls  were  coming  from  the  ocean  shore,  and  the  gods 
were  discharging  the  functions  of  a  prophet.  By  such  means  did 
Jupiter  warn  us,  such  care  used  he  to  bestow  on  the  affairs  of 
Latium,  when  he  was  made  of  earthenware,  and  profaned  by  no 
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ilk  domi  natas  nostraqiie  ex  arbore  mensas 

tempora  viderunt,  hos  lignum  stabat  in  usus, 

annosam  si  forte  nucem  deiecerat  Eurus. 

at  nunc  divitibus  coenandi  nulla  voluptas,  120 

nil  rhombus,  nil  dama  sapit,  putere  videntur 

unguenta  atque  rosae,  latos  nisi  sustinet  orbes 

grande  ebur  et  magno  sublimis  pardus  hiatu, 

dentibus  ex  illis  quos  mittit  porta  Syenes 

et  Mauri  celeres  et  Mauro  obscurior  Indus,  12s 

et  quos  deposuit  Nabathaeo  bellua  saltu 

iam  nimios  capitique  graves,     bine  surgit  orexis,' 

hinc  stomacbo  vires,     nam  pes  argenteus  illis, 

annulus  in  digito  quod  ferreus.     ergo  superbum 

convivam  caveo,  qui  me  sibi  comparat  et  res  130 

despicit  exiguas.     adeo  nulla  uncia  nobis 

est  ebons,  nee  tessellae,  nee  calculus  ex  hac 

materia,  quin  ipsa  manubria  cultellorum 

ossea.     non  tamen  his  ulla  umquam  opsonia  Sunt 

128.  bills. 

gold.  Those  times  saw  tables  produced  at  home  and  from  our 
own  trees :  for  these  purposes  there  was  timber  stacked,  if  by 
chance  the  east  wind  had  thrown  down  an  aged  walnut-tree. 
But  now,  for  the  rich,  there  is  no  pleasure  in  dining,  the  tur- 
bot,  the  venison  have  no  flavour,  perfumes  and  roses  appear  to 
stink,  unless  the  broad  circumferences  0/  the  tables  be  supported 
by  massive  ivory  and  a  rampant  leopard  with  gaping  jaws,  made 
of  those  tusks  which  the  gate  of  Syene  sends  us,  and  the  active 
Moors,  and  the  Indian  still  darker  than  the  Moor,  which  the 
elephant  has  shed  in  a  Nabathaean  jungle,  when  grown  too  large 
and  burdensome  to  his  head.  Hence  arises  an  appetite,  hence 
strength  to  the  stomach,  for  a  silver  pedestal  is  to  them  what  an 
iron  ring  on  their  finger  would  be.  So  then  I  avoid  a  proud 
guest  who  compares  me  with  himself,  and  looks  down  upon 
small  means.  So  far  am  I  from  having  an  ounce  of  ivory — not 
even  little  dice,  nor  a  counter  of  that  material — that  the  very 
handles  of  my  knives  are  of  bone ;  yet  no  provisions  are  ever 
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rancidula,  aat  ideo  peior  gallina  secatur.  135 

sed  nee  structor  erit,  cui  cedere  debeat  omnis 

pergula,  discipulus  Trypheri  doctoris,  apud  quern 

flumine  cum  magno  lepus  atque  aper  et  pygargus 

et  Scythicae  volucres  et  phoenicopterus  ingens 

et  Gaetulus  oryx  hebeti  lautissima  ferro  140 

caeditur  et  tota  sonat  ulmea  coena  Subura. 

nee  frustum  eapreae  subdueere  nee  latus  Afrae 

novit  avis  noster,  tirunculus  ac  rudis  omni 

tempore  et  exiguae  f urtis  imbutus  ofellae. 

plebeios  calices  et  paueis  assibus  emptos  145 

porriget  incultus  puer  atque  a  frigore  tutus ; 

non  Phryx  aut  Lycius,  non  a  mangone  petitus 

quisquam  erit,  et  magno :  eum  posces,  posee  Latine. 

idem  habitus  cunctis,  tonsi  reetique  capilli 

atque  hodie  tautum  propter  convivia  pexi  150 

pastoris  duri  hie  est  filius,  ille  bubulei, 

Z44.  frastis.  148.  in  magno. 

made  the  least  rancid  by  these,  nor  does  a  chicken  cut  up  the 
worse  on  that  account  Nor  will  there  be  a  carver  either,  such 
as  the  whole  c«m/i^-school  should  yield  to,  a  disciple  of  Pro- 
fessor Trypherus,  at  whose  house,  together  with  a  large  sow's 
udder,  the  hare  and  the  toild-hoar,  and  the  gazelle  and  phea- 
sants, and  the  huge  flamingo,  and  the  Gaetulian  wild-goat,  a 
most  dainty  supper  made  of  elm,  are  cut  up  with  blunt  knives, 
and  resound  through  the  whole  Suburra.  Nor  does  my  fellow 
know  how  to  purloin  a  slice  of  roe  or  the  breast  of  a  guinea-hen  ; 
a  little  tyro,  untutored  all  his  days,  and  initiated  only  in  the 
theft  of  a  tiny  collop.  My  slave,  unadorned  and  protected 
from  the  cold,  will  hand  you  plebeian  cups  bought  for  a  few 
pence ;  there  will  be  no  Phrygian  or  Lycian  slavey  nor  any  one 
obtained  from  the  dealer,  and  at  a  great  price.  When  you  ask 
for  anything,  ask  in  Latin.  All  have  the  same  attire,  hair  cut 
short  and  straight,  and  only  combed  to-day  on  account  of  com- 
pany. One  IS-  the  son  of  a  hardy  shepherd,  another  of  a  neat- 
herd ;  he  sighs  after  his  mother,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  a 
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suspiiat  longo  non  visam  tempore  matrem 

et  casulam  et  notos  tristis  desiderat  haedos, 

ingenui  vnltus  puer  ingenuique  pudoris, 

qnales  esse  decet  quos  ardens  purpura  vestit,  155 

nee  pugillares  defert  in  balnea  raucus 

testiculos,  nee  vellendas  iam  praebuit  alas, 

crassa  nee  opposite  pavidus  tegit  inguina  gutto. 

hie  tibi  vina  dabit  diffusa  in  montibus  illis 

a  quibus  ipse  venit*  quorum  sub  vertice  lusit ;  160 

namque  una  atque  eadem  est  vini  patria  atque  ministri. 

forsitan  exspectes  ut  Gaditana  canoro 

incipiat  prurire  chore  plausuque  probatae 

ad  terram  tremulo  descendant  clune  puellae — 

spectant  hoc  nuptae  iuxta  recubante  marito,  165 

quod  pudeat  narrare  aliquem  praesentibus  ipsis — 

irritamentum  Veneris  languentis  et  acres 

divitis  urticae.     maior  tamen  ista  voluptas 

alterius  sexus ;  magis  ille  extenditur,  et  mox 

long  time,  and  moumfullj  regrets  the  little  cottage  and  the  well- 
known  kids — a  boy  of  ingenuous  face  and  ingenuous  modesty, 
mch  as  it  becomes  those  to  be  whom  the  bright  purple  clothes. 
Nor  does  he  carry  into  the  baths  the  signs  of  his  robust  manhood, 
nor  has  he  already  yielded  his  arm-pits  to  be  plucked,  nor  has  he 
timidly  to  protect  his  person  by  the  interposition  of  the  oil-flask. 
He,  such  asTie  is,  will  hand  you  wines  bottled  on  the  very  hills 
from  which  he  himself  comes,  under  whose  sunmiit  he  has  played ; 
for  the  native  country  of  the  wine  and  the  attendant  is  one  and 
the  same.  Perhaps  you  may  be  expecting  that  a  Gaditane  artiste 
ynH  hegin  to  wanton  amid  the  tuneful  choir,  and  that  dancing- 
girls,  covered  with  applause,  will  curtsy  to  the  ground  with 
quivering  hips  (brides,  with  their  husbands  reclining  next  them, 
lehold  this  sight,  which  any  one  would  be  ashamed  to  relate  in 
their  presence),  a  provocative  for  languishing  desire  and  sharp 
incentives  for  the  wealthy.  Yet  this  sort  of  pleasure  is  greater 
in  the  case  of  the  other  sex,  which  is  more  worked  upon,  and 
Boon  passion  engendered  through  ears  and  eyes  is  set  in  motion. 
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auribus  atque  oculis  concepta  arina  movetur.  170 

non  capit  has  nugas  humilis  domus.     audiat  ille 

testarum  crepitus  cum  verbis,  nudum  olido  stans 

fomice  mancipium  quibus  abstinet,  ille  fruatur 

vocibus  obscenis  omnique  libidinis  arte 

qui  Lacedaemonium  pytismate  lubricat  orbem.  175 

namque  ibi  fortunae  veniam  damus.     alea  turpis, 

turpe  et  adulterium  mediocribus ;  haec  eadem  ill! 

omnia  cum  faciunt,  hilares  nitidique  vocantur. 

nostra  dabunt  alios  hodie  convivia  ludos, 

conditor  Iliados  cantabitur  atque  Maronis  180 

altisoni  dubiam  facientia  carmina  palmam. 

quid  refert  tales  versus  qua  voce  legantur  ? 

Sed  nunc  dilatis  averte  negotia  curis 
et  gratam  requiem  dona  tibi,  quando  licebit 
per  totum  cessare  diem,     non  fenoris  uUa  185 

mentio,  nee,  prima  si  luce  egressa  reverti 

X70.  paratur. 


A  humble  household  does  not  admit  of  this  trumpery.  Let 
him  listen  to  the  clinking  of  castanets,  accompanied  by  v^ords 
such  as  the  slave  girl,  standing  naked  in  the  stinking  brothel, 
abstains  from ;  let  him  enjoy  the  obscene  language  and  all  the 
artifices  of  lechery,  who  lubricates  the  circles  of  his  Laconian 
marble  floor  by  spitting  wine  over  them ;  for,  in  that  case,  vte 
make  allowance  for  his  fortune.  Gambling  is  disgraceful,  and 
adultery  is  disgraceful  for  common  people.  The  others,  when 
they  do  all  these  same  things,  are  called  choice  spirits  and  stylish 
fellowa  Our  banquet  to-day  shall  present  other  amusementa 
The  author  of  the  Iliad  shall  be  recited,  and  the  strains  of  high- 
sounding  Maro,  rendering  the  palm  0/  victory  a  doubtful  one. 
What  matters  it  with  what  voice  such  verses  as  these  are  readt 
But  now,  at  any  rate,  your  cares  deferred,  put  aside  business 
matters,  and  treat  yourself  to  a  pleasant  respite,  since  you  will 
be  at  liberty  to  idle  through  the  whole  day.  Let  there  be  no 
mention  whatever  of  interest  dtief  nor  let  your  wife  stir  up  your 
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nocte  solet,  taoito  bilem  tibi  contrahat  uxor, 

humida  suspectis  referens  multicia  rugis 

Yexatasque  comas  et  yultum  auremque  calentem. 

piotmus  ante  meum  quidquid  dolet  exue  limen,  190 

pone  domum  et  servos  et  quidquid  frangitur  illis 

aut  perit,  ingratos  ante  omnia  pone  sodales. 

interea  Megalesiacae  spectacula  mappae, 

Idaeum  sollemne,  colunt,  similisque  triumpho 

praeda  caballorum  praetor  sedet  ac,  mihi  pace  195 

immensae  nimiaeque  licet  si  dicere  plebis, 

totam  hodie  Eomam  circus  capit  et  fragor  aurem 

percutit,  eventum  viridis  quo  coUigo  panni 

nam  si  deficeret,  maestam  attonitamque  videres 

banc  urbem,  veluti  Cannarum  in  pulvere  victis  200 

consulibus.     spectent  iuvenes,  quos  clamor  et  audax 

sponsio,  quos  cultae  decet  assedisse  puellae, 

nostra  bibat  vemum  contracta  cuticula  solem 

195.  praedo. 

bile  and  make  you  silent,  if  she  goes  out  at  early  dawn,  and 
is  in  the  habit  of  retoming  at  night,  bringing  back  her  light 
dress  wet  with  suspicious  creases,  and  her  hair  tumbled, 
and  her  face  and  ears  red.  At  sight  of  my  threshold,  throw 
oflf  everything  which  annoys  you;  lay  aside  your  house- 
hold and  your  servants,  and  whatever  is  broken  by  them 
or  wasted :  above  all  things,  lay  aside  the  ingratitude  of  your 
friends.  Meanwhile  the  people  are  frequenting  the  spectacle 
of  the  Megalesian  napkin,  the  Idaean  solemnity,  and,  like  one 
triumphing,  the  Praetor  sits,  a  prey  to  horseflesh ;  and — to  beg 
the  pardon  of  the  immense  (and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
overgrown)  populace — the  circus  to-day  contains  the  whole  of 
Rome,  and  a  din  strikes  upon  my  ear  from  which  I  gather  the 
success  of  the  green-jacket ;  for  if  it  were  to  fail,  you  would  see 
this  city  sorrowing  and  awe-struck,  as  if  the  Consuls  had  been 
vanquished  in  the  dust  of  Cannae.  Let  the  young  men  look  on, 
for  whom  the  noise  and  bold  betting  and  sitting  by  some  smart 
damsel  are  suitable ;  let  our  dried-up  skin  imbibe  the  sun  of 
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efiugiatque  togam.     iam  nunc  in  balnea  salva 

fronte  licet  vadas,  quamquam  solida  bora  supersit         905 

ad  sextam.     facere  boc  non  possis  quinque  diebus 

continuis,  quia  sunt  talis  quoque  taedia  vitae 

magna :  voluptates  commendat  rarior  usus. 


SATIRA  XII. 


NATALI,  Corvine,  die  mibi  dulcior  baec  lux, 
qua  festus  promissa  deis  animalia  cespes 
exspectat.     niveam  reginae  ducimus  agnam, 
par  vellus  dabitur  pugnanti  Gorgone  Maura, 
sed  procul  extensum  petulans  quatit  hostia  funem 
Tarpeio  servata  lovi  frontemque  coruscate 
quippe  ferox  vitulus  templis  maturus  et  arae, 

z.  carior,  clarior.  3.  oaedimui. 


spring-time,  and  escape  the  toga.  Even  now  you  may  go  to 
the  bath  without  shame,  although  it  wants  a  whole  hour  of  the 
sixth.  You  could  not  do  this  for  live  continuous  days,  because 
the  tedium  even  of  such  a  life  as  this  would  be  great  A  rarer 
experience  of  them  enhances  one's  pleasurea 


SATIRE  XIL 

SwBETEB  to  me  than  my  own  birthday,  Corvinus,  is  this  day  on 
which  the  festal  turf  awaits  the  animals  promised  to  the  gods. 
We  are  leading  to  the  sacrifice  a  snow-white  lamb  for  the  Queen 
of  heaven  ;  a  like  fleece  will  be  given  to  her  who  fights  armed 
with  the  Mauritanian  Gorgon;  but  the  victim  reserved  for 
Tarpeian  Jove  shakes  in  his  wantonness  the  outstretched  rope 
and  tosses  his  head — a  wild  steer,  in  truth,  ripe  for  the  temple 
and  the  altar,  and  fit  to  be  sprinkled  with  wine,  who  is  already 
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spargendusque  mero,  quern  iam  pudet  ubera  mains 

ducere,  qui  vexat  nascent!  robora  comu. 

si  res  ampla  domi  similisque  affectibus  esset ;  lo 

pinguior  Hispulla  traheretur  taurus  et  ipsa 

mole  piger  nee  finitima  nutritus  in  herba, 

laeta  sed  ostendens  Clitumni  pascua,  sanguis 

iret  et  a  grandi  cervix  ferienda  ministro, 

ob  reditum  trepidantis  adhuc  horrendaque  passi  15 

nuper  et  incolumem  sese  mirantis  amici. 

nam  praeter  pelagi  casus  et  fulminis  ictus 

evasit     densae  coelum  abscondere  tenebrae 

nube  una  subitusque  antennas  impulit  ignis, 

cum  se  qnisque  illo  percussum  crederet  et  mox  ao 

attonitus  nullum  conferri  posse  putaret 

naufragium  velis  ardentibus.     omnia  fiunt 

talia,  tam  graviter,  si  quando  poetica  surgit 

tempestas.     genus  ecce  aliud  discriminis,  audi 

14.  magno  magiitro  (Serr.)  17.  fulgnrii  ietnm. 

23.  qnarn  qniindo. 

ashamed  to  drain  the  teats  of  his  mother,  who  butts  the  oaks 
with  his  rising  horn.  If  my  personal  means  were  ample,  and 
equal  to  my  affections,  a  bull  fatter  than  Hispulla  should  be 
dragged  along,  one  slow  from  his  very  bulk,  and  fed  on  no 
neighbouring  herbage,  but,  giving  evidence  of  the  rich  pastures 
of  Clitumnus,  the  high-bred  should  go,  with  a  neck  that  would 
have  to  be  struck  by  a  burly  sacrificer,  on  account  of  the  return 
of  my  friend  still  trembling,  and  who  has  just  endured  horrors, 
and  who  wonders  at  finding  himself  alive. 

For  besides  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  he  escaped  even  the  stroke 
of  lightning.  Thick  darkness  concealed  the  heavens  in  one 
cloud,  and  the  sudden  fire  fell  upon  the  yards ;  when  every  one 
thought  himself  struck  by  it,  and  thereupon,  in  a  panic,  deemed 
that  no  shipwreck  could  be  comparable  to  burning  sails.  Every- 
thing takes  place  in  the  same  way,  and  just  as  disagreeably, 
whenever  a  storm  arises  in  poetry.  Behold  another  kind  of 
danger  3  listen  and  pity  him  again,  though  what  follows  belongs 
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et  miserere  iterum,  quamquam  sint  cetera  sortis  35 

eiusdem,  pars  dira  quidem,  sed  cognita  multis 

et  quam  votiva  testantur  fana  tabella 

plurima :  pictores  quis  nescit  ab  Iside  pasci  ? 

accidit^  et  nostro  similis  fortuna  Catullo. 

cum  plenus  fluctu  medius  foret  alveus  et  iam  30 

altemam  puppis  latus  evertentibus  undis 

arboris  incertae,  nuUam  pradentia  cani 

rectoris  conferret  opem,  decidere  iactu 

coepit  cum  ventis,  imitatus  castora,  qui  se 

eunuchum  ipsa  facit,  cupiens  evadere  damno  3s 

testiculi :  adeo  medicatum  intelligit  inguen. 

"  f  undite,  quae  mea  sunt,"  dicebat,  "  cuncta,"  Catullus, 

praecipitare  volens  etiam  pulcherrima,  vestem 

purpuream  teneris  quoque  Maecenatibus  aptam, 

atque  alias,  quarum  generosi  graminis  ipsum  40 

infecit  natura  pecus,  sed  et  egregius  fons 

viribus  occultis  et  Baeticus  adiuvat  aer. 

33.  cam  ferret. 

to  the  same  ill  luck ;  a  portion  dreadful  indeed,  but  known  to 
many,  and  which  a  multitude  of  temples  bear  witness  to  with 
their  votive  tablets.  Who  does  not  know  that  there  are  painters 
who  gain  their  living  by  Isis  ?  And  a  similar  fortune  befell  our 
Catullus.  When  the  hold  was  full  of  water  up  to  the  middle, 
and,  now  that  the  waves  were  heaving  up  each  side  alternately 
of  the  stern  of  the  crazy  log,  the  skill  of  the  hoary  helmsman 
could  render  no  aid ;  he  began  to  compound  with  the  winds  by 
throwing  overboard  the  cargo  in  imitation  of  the  beaver,  who, 
by  his  own  act,  makes  himself  a  eunuch,  hoping  to  escape  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  testicles,  so  well  does  he  understand  the 
medicinal  properties  of  his  parts.  "  Throw  out  everything  that 
belongs  to  me,"  Catullus  kept  saying,  wishing  to  hurl  overboard 
the  very  choicest  objects,  a  purple  robe  fitted  even  for  effeminate 
Maecenases,  and  others  whose  wool  the  nature  of  the  generous 
pasture  has  tinged,  but  also  the  exquisite  springs  by  their  hidden 
properties  and  the  air  of  Baetica  contribute.     He  did  not  hesi- 
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ille  nee  argentum  dubitabat  mittere,  lances 

Parthenio  factas,  umae  cratera  capacem 

et  dignum  sitiente  Pholo  vel  coniuge  Fusci,  45 

adde  et  bascaudas  et  mille  escaria,  moltum 

caelati,  biberat  quo  callidus  emptor  Olynthi. 

8ed  quis  nunc  alius,  qua  mundi  parte,  quis  audet 

argento  praeferre  caput  rebusque  salutem  ? 

non  propter  vitam  faciunt  patrimonia  quidam,  50 

sed  vitio  caeci  propter  patrimonia  vivunt 

iactatur  rerum  utilium  pars  maxima,  sed  nee 

damna  levant,     tunc  adversis  urgentibus  illuc 

decidit  ut  malum  ferro  summitteret,  ac  se 

explicat  angustum  :  discriminis  ultima,  quando  55 

praesidia  afiferimus  navem  factura  minorem.  , 

i  nunc,  et  ventis  animam  committe,  dolato 

confisus  ligno,  digitis  a  morte  remotus 

quatuor  aut  septem  si  sit  latissima  taeda ; 

54.  reoidifc ;  hao  re. 

tate  to  throw  overboard  even  his  plate — platters  made  by 
Parthenius,  a  bowl  holding  three  gallons,  and  worthy  of  Pholus 
when  athirst,  or  even  the  wife  of  Fuscus ;  add  bascaudae  into 
the  bargain,  and  a  thousand  meat-dishes,  a  quantity  of  chased 
cups,  out  of  which  the  cunning  purchaser  of  Olynthus  had 
drunk.  But  who  else  nowadays,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
who  ventures  to  prefer  his  life  to  his  plate,  and  his  safety  to  his 
property  ?  [Some  men  do  not  make  fortunes  for  the  sake  of 
living,  but,  blinded  by  a  vice  of  nature,  live  for  the  sake  of 
moArin^  fortunes.]  The  greatest  part  of  his  necessaries  is  thrown 
overboard,  but  not  even  do  these  sacrifices  lighten  the  ship. 
Then,  under  the  pressure  of  danger,  it  came  to  this,  that  he 
submitted  his  mast  to  the  axe,  and  he  extricates  himself,  though 
crippled.  It  must  be  the  extremity  of  danger  when  we  apply 
remedies  which  will  take  away  part  of  the  ship  !  Go  now  and 
commit  your  life  to  the  winds,  trusting  to  a  hewn  plank, 
removed  four  inches  from  death,  or  seven  if  the  deal  be  of  the 
thickest ;  and  then,  together  with  your  wallets  and  bread  and 
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mox  cum  reticulis  et  pane  et  ventre  lagenae  60 

aspice  sumendas  in  tempestate  secures. 

sed  postquam  iacuit  planum  mare,  tempora  postquam 

prospera  vectoris  fatumque  vsdentius  euro 

et  pelago,  postquam  Parcae  meliora  benigna 

pensa  manu  ducunt  hilares  et  staminis  albi  6$ 

lanificae,  modica  nee  multum  fortior  aura 

ventus  adest,  inopi  miserabilis  arte  cucurrit 

vestibus  extentis  et,  quod  superaverat  unum, 

velo  prora  suo.     iam  deficientibua^  austris, 

spes  vitae  cum  sole  redit.     tunc  gratus  lulo,  70 

atque  novercali  sedes  praelata  Lavino, 

conspicitur  sublimis  apex,  cui  Candida  nomen 

scrofa  dedit,  laetis  Pbrygibus  mirabile  sumen, 

et  numquam  visis  triginta  clara  mamillis. 

tandem  intrat  positas  inclusa  per  aequora  moles  75 

Tyrrhenamque  pharon  porrectaque  bracbia  rursum, 

quae  pelago  occurrunt  medio  longeque  relinquunt 

61.  aecipe. 

bulging  flagon,  see  to  providing  hatchets  to  be  used  in  case  of  a 
storm.  But  after  the  sea  fell  into  a  calm,  after  a  lucky  time  had 
come  for  the  passengers,  and  Fate  was  mightier  than  Eurus  and 
the  deep,  after  the  Parcae  were  spinning  kindlier  piecework  with 
benign  hand,  blithe,  and  working  their  wool  with  white  threads, 
and  the  wind  presented  itself  not  much  stronger  than  a  mode- 
rate breeze,  the  prow  drifted  on  pitiably  with  powerless  shifts, 
with  clothes  outspread  and  its  foresail,  which  alone  remained 
And  now  that  the  south  wind  was  subsiding,  hope  of  life  returns 
with  the  sunshine ;  then  the  lofty  peak  is  caught  sight  of,  beloved 
of  lulus,  and  preferred  by  him  as  a  home  to  his  stepmothei^s 
Lavinium ;  the  peak  to  which  the  white  sow  gave  its  name,  an 
udder  that  excited  the  wonder  of  the  rejoicing  Phrygians,  remark- 
able for  what  had  never  been  seen  before,  thirty  nipples.  At 
length  he  reaches  the  moles  built  through  the  waters  enclosed 
between  them  and  the  Tuscan  Pharos,  and  the  arms  stretching 
back  again,  which  run  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  and  leave  Italy 
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Italiam — non  sic  igitur  mirabere  portus, 

quos  natura  dedit — sed  trunca  puppe  magister 

interiora  petit  Baianae  pervia  cymbae  80 

tuti  stagna  sinus,  gaudent  ubi  vertice  raso 

gairula  securi  narrare  pericula  nautae. 

Ite  igitur,  pueri,  linguis  animisque  faventes, 
sertaque  delubris  et  farra  imponite  cultris 
ac  moUes  ornate  focos  glebamque  virentem,  85 

iam  sequar,  et  sacro,  quod  praestat,  rite  peracto 
inde  domum  repetam,  graciles  ubi  parva  coronas 
accipiunt  fragili  simulacra  nitentia  cera. 
iiic  nostrum  placabo  lovem  Laribusque  patemis 
thnra  dabo  atque  onmes  violae  iactabo  colores.  90 

cuncta  nitent,  longos  erexit  ianua  ramos 
et  matutinis  operatur  festa  lucemis. 

Nee  suspecta  tibi  sint  haec,  Corvine ;  Catullus, 
pro  cuius  reditu  tot  pono  altaria,  parvos 

8x.  tuno  atagnante  smn. 


far  behind ; — you  would  not,  in  fine,  admire  so  much  ports  of 
Nature's  making ; — but  with  his  disabled  ship  the  skipper  makes 
for  the  inner  still  water  of  the  safe  basin,  which  a  skiff  from 
Baiae  could  cross,  where,  with  shaven  crowns,  the  sailors,  freed 
from  anxiety,  delight  in  garrulous  recitals  of  their  perils. 

Go  then,  lads,  keeping  watch  over  your  tongues  and  thoughts, 
and  place  garlands  on  the  shrines  and  meal  on  the  knives,  and 
adorn  the  soft  hearths  and  the  green  turf  cUtar.  I  will  follow 
anon,  and  the  sacrifice,  which  has  the  precedence,  having  been 
duly  performed,  will  thence  return  home  where  the  little  images 
glistening  with  fragile  wax  receive  their  slender  chaplets.  Here 
I  will  propitiate  my  own  Jove,  and  will  offer  frankincense  to 
my  paternal  Lares,  and  will  strew  all  the  colours  of  the  violet 
Everything  is  bright ;  my  festive  door  has  put  forth  long  boughs, 
and  is  performing  its  part  in  the  rite  with  early  morning  lamps. 

Nor  let  these  things  seem  suspicious  to  you,  Corvinus. 
Catullus,  for  whose  return  I  erect  so  many  altars,  has  three 
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tres  habet  heredes.     libet  exspectare  quis  aegmm  95 

et  claudentem  oculos  gallinam  impendat  amico 

tarn  sterilL     verum  haec  nimia  est  impensa,  cotumix 

nulla  umquam  pro  patre  cadet     sentire  calorem 

si  coepit  locuples  Gallita  et  Paccius  orbi, 

legitime  fixis  vestitur  tota  tabellis  100 

porticus,  exsistunt  qui  promittunt  hecatomben^ 

quatenus  hie  non  sunt  nee  venales  elephanti, 

nee  Latio  aut  usquam  sub  nostro  sidere  talis 

bellua  concipitur,  sed  f  urva  gente  petita 

arboribus  Eutulis  et  Tumi  pascitur  agro,  105 

Caesaris  armentum,  nuUi  servire  paratum 

private,  siquidem  Tyrio  parere  solebant 

Hannibali  et  nostras  ducibus  regique  Molosso 

horum  maiores  ac  dorso  ferre  cohortes, 

partem  aliquam  belli  et  euntem  in  proelia  turrim.  no 

nulla  igitur  mora  per  Novium,  mora  nulla  per  Histmm 

Pacuvium,  quin  illud  ebur  ducatur  ad  aras 


little  heirs.  I  should  like  to  see  who  would  lay  out  a  sick  hen, 
just  closing  her  eyes,  on  so  unprofitable  a  friend.  But  of  a  truth 
this  would  be  too  great  an  outlay ;  not  even  a  quail  will  ever  be 
sacrificed  for  one  who  is  a  father.  If  rich  Gallita  has  begun  to 
be  sensible  of  fever,  or  Paccius — people  who  have  no  children — 
the  whole  portico  is  dothed  with  votive  tablets  affixed  in  the 
acknowledged  way.  There  are  people  who  start  up  and  promise 
a  hetacomb  of  oxen,  since  here  th^re  are  no  elephants  even  for 
sale,  nor  indeed  is  such  a  huge  beast  generated  in  Latium  or  any- 
where under  our  sky;  but  procured  from  a  swarthy  nation,  it 
grazes  in  the  Eutulian  forests  and  the  pastures  of  Tumus,  the 
herd  of  Caesar,  prepared  to  serve  no  private  individual,  seeing 
that  their  ancestors  were  wont  to  obey  Tyrian  Hannibal  and 
our  generals  and  the  Molossian  king,  and  to  bear  on  their  backs 
cohorts, — no  trifling  part  of  the  fight, — and  a  tower  that  went 
into  battles.  It  is  no  fault  of  Novius,  then,  no  fault  of  Hister 
Pacuvius,  that  that  ivory  is  not  led  to  the  altars  to  fall  a  victim 
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et  cadat  ante  Lares  Gallitae  victima,  sola 

tantis  digna  dels  et  captatoribus  horum. 

alter  enim,  si  concedas  mactare,  vovebit  us 

de  grege  servorum  magna  et  pulcherrima  quaeque 

corpora,  vel  pueris  et  frontibus  ancillarum 

imponet  vittas,  et,  si  qua  est  nubilis  illi 

Iphigenia  domi,  dabit  banc  altaribus,  etsi 

non  sperat  tragicae  furtiva  piacula  cervae.  123 

laudo  meum  civem,  nee  comparo  testamento 

mille  rates ;  nam  si  Libitinam  evaserit  aeger, 

delebit  tabulas,  inclusus  carcere  nassae, 

post  meritum  sane  mirandum,  atque  omnia  soli 

forsan  Pacuvio  breviter  dabit,  ille  superbus  xas 

incedet  victis  rivalibus.     ergo  vides  quam 

grande  operae  pretium  faciat  iugulata  Mycenis. 

vivat  Pacuvius,  quaeso,  vel  Nestora  totum, 

possideat  quantum  rapuit  Nero,  montibus  aurum 

exaequet,  nee  amet  quemquam,  nee  ametur  ab  ullo !     130 

before  the  Lares  of  Gallita,  the  only  one  worthy  of  such  great 
gods  and  those  that  court  their  favours.  Another  of  these  fellowsy 
indeed,  if  you  will  consent  to  his  making  the  sacrifice,  will  devote 
the  tallest  and  handsomest  persons  out  of  the  flock  of  his  slaves, 
and  will  place  sacrificial  fillets  on  his  slave- boys  and  the  brows 
of  his  maid-servants ;  and  if  by  chance  he  has  a  marriageable 
Iphigenia  at  home,  he  will  give  her  to  the  altars,  although  he 
does  not  expect  the  furtive  substitution  of  the  hind  of  the  trage- 
dians. I  praise  my  fellow-citizen,  nor  do  I  compare  a  thousand 
ships  to  a  will ;  for  if  the  sick  man  escapes  from  Libitina,  he 
will  cancel  his  will,  caught  in  the  grasp  of  the  snare,  after  a 
service  so  truly  wonderful,  and  will  perhaps  summarily  bestow 
his  all  on  Pacuvius  as  sole  heir.  The  latter  will  strut  proudly 
over  his  defeated  rivals.  You  see,  then,  what  a  great  return  for 
his  trouble  the  slaughter  of  the  Mycenian  maid  may  bring  him. 
May  Pacuvius  live,  I  pray,  even  to  the  full  age  of  a  Nestor ;  may 
he  possess  as  much  as  Nero  plundered ;  may  ho  pile  his  gold  to  the 
height  of  mountains — and  love  no  one,  and  be  loved  by  none  1 
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EXEMPLO  quodcumque  malo  committitur,  ipsi 
displicet  auctori.    prima  est  haec  ultio,  quod  se 
iudice  nemo  nocens  absolvitur,  improba  quamvis 
gratia  fallaci  praetoris  vicerit  uma. 
quid  sentire  putas  omnes,  Calvine,  recenti 
de  scelere  et  fidei  violatae  crimine  ?  sed  nee 
tarn  tenuis  census  tibi  contigit,  ut  mediocria 
iacturae  te  mergat  onus,  nee  rara  videmus 
quae  patens ;  casus  multis  hie  cognitus  ac  iam 
tritus  et  e  medio  fortunae  ductus  acervo. 
ponamus  nimios  gemitus.     flagrantior  aequo 
non  debet  dolor  esse  viri,  nee  vulnere  maior. 
tu  quamvis  levium  minimam  exiguamque  maloram 
particulam  vix  ferre  potes,  spumantibus  ardens 

4.  fftllaoic  13.  laborum. 


SATIRE  XIII . 

Whatever  <ict  is  perpetrated  which  serves  as  a  bad  example,  is 
displeasing  to  its  very  author.  This  is  his  first  punishment — 
that  by  his  own  verdict  no  offender  is  acquitted,  though  cornipt 
favour  may  win  in  the  Praetor's  lying  urn.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose is  the  feeling  of  every  one,  Calvinus,  respecting  this  recent 
act  of  villany  and  crime  of  violated  confidence  ?  Besides,  neither 
is  the  fortune  you  are  favoured  with  so  slender  that  the  weight 
of  a  small  loss  should  sink  you,  nor  do  we  witness  but  seldom 
what  you  are  suffering.  This  kind  of  mischance  is  familiar  to 
many,  and  commonplace  by  this  time,  and  drawn  from  the  mid- 
heap  of  the  accidents  of  fortune.  Let  us  lay  aside  excessive 
laments  ;  the  grief  of  a  man  should  not  be  more  vehement  than 
is  reasonable,  nor  greater  than  the  wound  received.  You  are 
scarce  able  to  bear  the  smallest  and  most  trifling  particle  of  ills, 
however  light,  raging  with  your  vitah  in  a  foam,  because  your 
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visceribus,  sacrum  tibi  quod  non  reddat  amicus  15 

depositum.  stupet  haec,  qui  iam  post  terga  reliquit 
sexaglnta  annos,  Fonteio  consule  natus  ? 
an  nihil  in  melius  tot  rerum  proficis  usu  ? 
magna  quidem,  sacris  quae  dat  praecepta  libeUis, 
victrix  fortunae  sapientia ;  ducimus  autem  ao 

hos  quoque  felices,  qui  ferre  incommoda  vitae 
nee  iactare  iugum  vita  didicere  magistra. 
quae  tarn  festa  dies,  ut  cesset  prodere  furem 
perfidiam  fraudes  atque  omni  ex  crimine  lucrum 
quaesitum  et  partes  gladio  vel  pyxide  nummos  ?  25 

rari  quippe  boni,  numero  vix  sunt  totidem  quot 
Thebarum  portae  vel  divitis  ostia  Nili. 
nona  aetas  agitur,  peioraque  secula  fen*i 
temporibus,  quorum  sceleri  non  invenit  ipsa 
nomen  et  a  nuUo  posuit  natura  metallo.  30 

nos  hominum  divumque  fidem  clamore  ciemus, 

18.  pro6cit  XMVLB,  a8.  nunc  aetas  agitur. 


friend  does  not  restore  to  you  a  deposit  that  was  sacred.  Can 
one  be  amazed  at  such  things  who  has  already  left  sixty  years 
behind  his  back,  bom  in  the  consulship  of  Fonteius  ?  or  do  you 
profit  nothing  by  so  great  an  experience  of  the  world  ?  Great, 
indeed,  is  philosophy,  the  conqueror  of  fortune,  which  sets  forth 
its  precepts  in  sacred  books ;  but  we  deem  those  happy,  too, 
who  have  learned  to  bear  the  incommodities  of  life,  and  not  to 
toss  the  yoke,  with  life  itself  for  their  teacher.  What  day  so 
holy  that  it  fails  to  bring  forth  a  thief,  perfidy,  frauds,  and 
profit  obtained  from  every  sort  of  crime,  and  money  acquired 
by  the  sword  or  the  poison-box?  For  rare,  indeed,  are  the 
good;  in  number  they  are  scarcely  as  many  as  the  gates  of 
Thebes,  or  the  mouths  of  the  rich  Nile.  It  is  the  ninth  age 
that  we  are  passing  through — times  worse  than  the  period  of 
iron,  for  whose  wickedness  Nature  herself  does  not  find  a  name, 
and  has  given  one  from  no  metal.  We  are  invoking  the  aid  of 
men  and  gods,  with  a  clamour  loud  as  that  with  which  his  vocal 
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quanto  Faesidium  laudat  vocalis  agentem 

sportula.     die,  senior  bulla  dignissime,  nescis 

quas  habeat  Veneres  aliena  pecunia  ?  nescis 

quern  tua  simplicitas  risum  vulgo  moveat,  cum  as 

exigis  a  quoquam  ne  peieret  et  putet  ullis 

esse  aliquod  numen  templis  araeque  rubenti  ? 

quondam  hoc  indigenae  vivebant  more,  priusquam 

sumeret  agrestem  posito  diademate  falcem 

Satumus  f ugiens,  tunc,  cum  virguncula  luno  40 

et  privatus  adhuc  Idaeis  luppiter  antris, 

nulla  super  nubes  convivia  coelicolarum, 

nee  puer  Iliacus,  formosa  nee  Herculis  uxor 

ad  cyathos,  et  iam  siccato  nectare  tergens 

brachia  Yulcanus  Liparaea  nigra  taberna.  45 

prandebat  sibi  quisque  deus,  nee  turba  deorum 

talis  ut  est  hodie,  contentaque  sidera  paucis 

numinibus  miserum  urgebant  Atlanta  minori 

pondere.     nondum  aliquis  sortitus  triate  profundi 


hangers-on  applaud  Faesidius  when  he  is  pleading !  Tell  me, 
old  man,  most  worthy  of  the  child's  boss,  know  you  not  what 
charms  are  possessed  by  another's  money  ?  know  you  not  what 
a  laugh  your  simplicity  will  excite  in  the  herd,  when  you  require 
of  any  one  that  he  should  not  perjure  himself,  and  should  deem 
that  there  is  some  divinity  in  any  temples  or  on  blood-red  altar? 
Once  upon  a  time  the  aborigines  used  to  live  in  this  fashion, 
before  Saturn  in  his  flight  took  up  the  rustic  sickle,  after  laying 
down  his  diadem ;  in  the  days  when  Juno  was  a  little  maiden, 
and  Jupiter  still  a  private  individual  in  the  caves  of  Ida,  wJien 
there  were  no  banquets  of  the  celestials  above  the  clouds,  no 
Trojan  boy,  nor  beautiful  wife  of  Hercules  at  the  cups,  with 
Vulcan,  after  draining  the  nectar,  wiping  his  arms  black  from 
his  Liparaean  workshop.  Each  god  used  to  dine  by  himself, 
nor  was  the  crowd  of  gods  such  as  it  is  nowadays;  and  the 
heavens,  contented  with  few  divinities,  pressed  upon  poor  Atlas 
with  less  weight    No  one  as  yet  had  allotted  to  him  the  gloomy 
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imperium  aut  Sicula  torvus  cum  coniuge  Pluton,  50 

nee  rota  nee  Furiae  nee  saxum  aut  vulturis  atri 

poena,  sed  infernis  hilares  sine  regibus  umbrae. 

improbitas  illo  f uit  admirabilis  aevo. 

credebant  hoe  grande  nefas  et  morte  pismdum, 

si  iuvenis  vetulo  non  assurrexerat  et  si  ss 

barbato  cuieumque  puer,  licet  ipse  videret 

plura  domi  fraga  et  maiores  glandis  acervos. 

tarn  venerabile  erat  praecedere  quatuor  annis, 

primaque  par  adeo  saerae  lanugo  senectae. 

nunc,  si  depositum  non  infitietur  amicus,  60 

si  reddat  veterem  cum  tota  aerugine  foUem, 

prodigiosa  fides  et  Tuscis  digna  libellis, 

quaeque  coronata  lustrari  debeat  agna. 

egregium  sanctumque  virum  si  cemo,  bimembri 

hoc  monstrum  puero  aut  miranti  sub  aratro  65 

piscibus  inventis  et  fetae  compare  mulae, 

54.  eredebant  qao.  65.  mirandia. 


empire  of  the  deep,  nor  was  there  a  grim  Pluto,  with  his  Sicilian 
wife,  nor  the  wheel,  nor  the  Furies,  nor  the  rock,  nor  the 
punishment  of  the  black  vulture;  but  merry  shades  without 
infernal  kings.  Improbity  was  a  marvel  in  that  age.  They 
thought  it  a  great  impiety,  and  one  to  be  expiated  by  death,  if 
a  young  man  had  not  risen  up  before  an  old  man,  or  a  boy 
before  any  one  that  had  got  a  beard,  although  he  himself  might 
see  more  wild  strawberries  in  his  home,  and  larger  piles  of 
acorns.  Such  a  claim  to  veneration  was  it  to  be  senior  by  four 
years;  to  such  an  extent  was  the  first  down  on  a  par  with 
sacred  old  age.  Nowadays,  if  a  friend  do  not  repudiate  a 
deposit,  if  he  restore  the  old  purse  with  all  its  rusty  contents, 
his  good  faith  is  a  matter  of  prodigy,  worthy  of  the  Etruscan 
books,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  expiated  by  tJie  sacrifice  of  a 
garlanded  lamb.  If  I  see  a  man  above  the  herd,  of  tme  probity, 
I  compare  such  a  monster  to  a  boy,  half  man,  half  beast,  or  fish 
found  under  the  astonished  plough,  or  a  pregnant  mule ;  as  much 
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sollicitus,  tamquam  lapides  efiTuderit  imber 
examenque  apium  longa  consederit  uva 
culmine  delubri,  tamquam  in  mare  fluxerit  amnis 
gurgitibus  miris  et  lactis  vertice  torrens.  70 

Intercepta  decem  quereris  sestertia  fraude 
sacrilega  ?  quid  si  bis  centum  perdidit  alter 
hoc  arcana  modo  ?  maiorem  tertius  ilia 
summam,  quam  patulae  viz  ceperat  angulus  arcae  ? 
tam  facile  et  pronum  est  superos  contemnere  testes,       75 
si  mortalis  idem  nemo  sciat.     aspice  quanta 
voce  neget,  quae  sit  ficti  constantia  vultus. 
per  Soils  radios  Tarpeiaque  fulmina  iurat 
et  Martis  frameam  et  Cirrhaei  spicula  vatis, 
per  calamos  venatricis  pharetramque  puellae  80 

perque  tuum,  pater  Aegaei  Neptune,  tridentem ; 
addit  et  Herculeos  arcus  hastamque  Minervae, 
quidquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria  coelL 

70.  vortioe. 


alarmed  as  though  a  rain-cloud  had  poured  forth  stones,  or  a 
swarm  of  bees  had  settled  iu  a  long  cluster  on  the  summit  of  a 
temple  ;  as  though  a  river  had  flowed  into  the  sea  with  unnatural 
eddies,  and  rushing  on  with  a  whirlpool  of  milk. 

You  complain  that  ten  sestertia  have  been  wrested  from  you 
by  an  impious  fraud  %  What  if  another  man  has  lost  two  hun* 
dred,  privately  deposited,  in  the  same  way  %  a  third  a  still  larger 
sum  than  that,  which  the  comer  of  his  broad  strong-box  would 
scarcely  hold  %  So  easy  and  natural  is  it  to  despise  the  witnesses 
on  high,  if  no  mortal  be  acquainted  with  the  matter.  See  with 
what  a  loud  voice  he  denies  it,  what  the  assurance  of  his  made- 
up  countenance.  He  swears  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  Tarpeian 
thunderbolts,  and  the  lance  of  Mars,  and  the  darts  of  the  seer- 
god  of  Cirrha,  by  the  arrows  and  the  quiver  of  the  Huntress- 
Virgin,  and  by  your  trident,  Neptune,  father  of  the  A^;aean. 
He  adds  the  bow  of  Hercules  too,  and  the  spear  of  Minerva,  all 
the  weapons  that  the  armouries  of  heaven  contain !     If  indeed 
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si  vero  et  pater  est,  "  comedam,"  inquit  "  flebile  nati 
sinciput  elixi  Pharioque  madentis  aceto."  85 

Sunt  in  fortunae  qui  casibus  omnia  ponunt 
et  nullo  credunt  mundum  rectore  moveri, 
natura  volvente  vices  et  lucis  et  anni, 
atque  ideo  intrepidi  quaecumque  altaria  tangunt. 
est  alius  metuens  ne  crimen  poena  sequatur ;  90 

hie  putat  esse  deos  et  peierat,  atque  ita  secum : 
"  decernat  quodcumque  volet  de  coipore  nostro 
Isis  et  irato  feriat  mea  lumina  sistro, 
dummodo  vel  caecus  teneam,  quos  abnego,  nummos. 
et  phthisis  et  vomicae  putres  et  dimidium  cms  95 

sunt  tanti     pauper  locupletem  optare  podagram 
nee  dubitet  Ladas,  si  non  eget  Anticyra  nee 
Archigene ;  quid  enim  velocis  gloria  plantae 
praestat  et  esuriens  Pisaeae  ramus  olivae  ? 

86.  Sunt  qui  in  fortunae  jam  casibus. 


he  be  a  father  as  well,  "  I  will  eat  up,"  he  says,  "  the  wretched 
head  of  my  son,  boiled  and  reeking  with  vinegar  from  Pharos,  if 
Hie.'' 

There  are  those  who  range  all  things  among  the  accidents  of 
fortune,  and  believe  the  universe  to  be  moving  on  with  no  power 
to  guide  it,  Nature  evolving  the  changes  both  of  days  and  years ; 
and  so,  without  a  tremor,  they  lay  their  hands  on  any  altar. 
Theie  is  another  who  fears  that  punishment  will  follow  his 
offence ;  this  man  believes  that  there  are  gods,  and  yet  he  com- 
mits perjury,  and  reasons  thus  with  himself — "  Let  Isis  decree 
what  she  pleases  about  my  body,  and  strike  my  eyes  with  her 
angry  sistrum,  so  long  as  I  can  hold  possession,  even  with  the 
loss  of  sight,  of  the  moneys  which  I  deny  having  received 
Even  consumption  and  putrid  abscesses  and  a  shrivelled  leg 
are  worth  the  price.  Let  Ladas  himself,  if  poor,  not  hesitate  to 
pray  for  the  rich  man's  gout,  if  he  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
Anticyra  or  Archigenes.  For  what  indeed  does  the  glory  of  the 
swift  foot  bring  him  in,  or  the  hungry  branch  of  the  olive  of  Pisa  ? 
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ut  sit  magna  tamen  certe  lenta  ira  deorum  est ;  loo 

si  curant  igitur  cunctos  punire  nocentes, 

quando  ad  me  venient  ?  sed  et  exorabile  numen 

fortasse  experiar;  solet  his  ignoscere.     multl 

committunt  eadem  diverse  crimina  fate ; 

ille  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema."  105 

sic  animum  dirae  trepidum  formidine  culpae 

confirmant.     Tunc  te  sacra  ad  delubra  vocantem 

praecedit,  trahere  immo  ultro  ac  vexare  paratus. 

nam  cum  magna  malae  superest  audacia  causae, 

creditur  a  multis  fiducia.     mimum  agit  ille,  no 

urbani  qualem  f ugitivus  scuna  CatuUi ; 

tu  miser  exclamas,  ut  Stentora  vincere  possis, 

vel  potius  quantum  Gradivus  Homericus :  "  audis,  • 

luppiter,  haec,  nee  labra  moves,  cum  mittere  vocem 

debueras  vel  marmoreus  vel  aeneus  ?  aut  cur  its 

in  carbone  tuo  charta  pia  thura  soluta 

107.  oonfirmat.  115.  debueris. 

And  after  all,  though  the  wrath  of  the  gods  be  great,  assuredly 
it  is  slow.  If,  then,  they  make  it  their  business  to  punish  all 
the  guilty,  when  will  they  come  to  me  1  Aye,  and  I  may  per- 
chance find  that  the  divinity  is  not  inexorable  ;  he  is  wont  to 
forgive  these  kinds  of  things.  Many  men  commit  the  same  crimes 
with  dififerent  destinies.  One  receives  crucifixion  as  the  price  of 
his  villany,  another  a  diadem."  Thus  they  harden  their  souls, 
trembling  with  the  fright  caused  by  their  dread  offence.  Then, 
when  you  summon  him  to  the  sacred  shrine,  he  goes  there  before 
you,  aye,  even  ready  of  his  own  accord  to  drag  you  along  and 
harass  you  ;  for  when  great  impudence  comes  to  the  aid  of  a 
bad  cause,  it  is  taken  by  many  for  honest  confidence.  He  is 
acting  just  such  a  farce  as  the  runaway  slave  in  witty  Catullus. 
You,  poor  man,  cry  out  with  a  voice  to  beat  a  Stentor,  or  rather 
as  loud  as  the  Gradivus  of  Homer,  ''  Do  you  hear  this,  Jupiter, 
and  don't  even  move  your  lips  when  you  ought  to  have  spoken 
out,  though  you  had  been  of  marble  or  bronze  ?  Or  why  on 
your  altar-fire  do  we  place  the  incense  of  piety  from  the  opened 
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ponimus  et  sectum  vituli  iecur  albaque  porci 
omenta  ?  ut  video,  nullum  discrimen  habendum  est 
effigies  inter  vestras  statuamque  VagellL" 

Accipe  quae  contra  valeat  solatia  ferre  120 

et  qui  nee  cynicos  nee  stoica  dogmata  legit 
a  cynicis  tunica  distantia,  non  Epicurum 
suspicit  exigui  laetum  plantaribus  horti 
curentur  dubii  medicis  maioribus  aegri, 
tu  venam  vel  discipulo  committe  Philippi.  125 

si  nullum  in  terns  tam  detestabile  factum 
ostendis,  taceo,  nee  piignis  caedere  pectus 
te  yeto  nee  plana  faciem  contundere  palma, 
quandoquidem  accepto  claudenda  est  ianua  damno, 
et  maiore  domus  gemitu,  maiore  tumultu  130 

planguntur  nummi  quam  funera.     nemo  dolorem 
fingit  in  hoc  casu,  vestem  diducere  summam 
contentus,  vexare  oculos  humore  coacto : 

132.  inoccaBO. 


paper,  and  the  sliced  liver  of  a  calf,  and  the  white  entrails  of  a 
pig  ?  As  far  as  I  see,  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  made  between 
your  images  and  the  statue  of  Vagellius." 

Hear  now  what  consolations  on  the  other  side  even  he  may 
have  it  in  his  power  to  bring,  who  has  read  neither  the  Cynics 
nor  the  dogmas  of  the  Stoics,  differing  from  those  of  the  Cynics 
by  a  tunic  only,  who  does  not  look  up  to  Epicurus  delighting  in 
the  plants  of  his  tiny  garden.  Let  patients  in  a  ticklish  state 
be  attended  by  greater  physicians  :  do  you  trust  your  vein  even 
to  an  apprentice  of  Philippus.  If  you  can  show  no  other  such 
detestable  deed  in  the  world,  I  hold  my  tongue,  nor  do  I  forbid 
you  to  strike  your  breast  with  your  fists,  nor  to  beat  your  face 
with  flattened  palm,  since  your  doors  must  be  closed,  if  you 
have  sustained  a  real  loss,  and  money  is  bewailed  with  a  greater 
lamentation  of  the  household  and  greater  tumult  than  deaths. 
Nobody  feigns  grief  in  such  a  contingency  as  this,  nor  is  content 
to  tear  the  top  only  of  his  garment  nor  to  torment  his  eyes  with 
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ploratur  lacrimis  amissa  pecunia  veri& 

sed  SI  cuncta  vides  simili  fora  plena  querela,  135 

si  decies  lectis  diversa  parte  tabellis 

vana  supervacui  dicunt  chirographa  ligni, 

arguit  ipsonim  quos  littera  gemmaque  princeps 

sardonychum,  loculis  quae  custoditur  eburnis, 

te  nunc  delicias !  extra  communia  censes  140 

ponendum  ?  qui  tu  gallinae  filius  albae, 

nos  viles  puUi  nati  infelicibus  ovis  ? 

rem  pateris  modicam  et  mediocri  bile  ferendam, 

si  flectas  oculos  maiora  ad  crimina.  .  confer 

conductum  latronem,  incendia  sulfure  coepta  145 

atque  dolo,  primes  cum  ianua  colligit  ignes. 

confer  et  hos,  veteris  qui  tollunt  grandia  templi 

.pocula  adorandae  robiginis  et  populorum 

dona,  vel  antiquo  positas  a  rege  coronas. 

haec  ibi  si  non  sunt,  minor  exstat  sacrilegus,  qui  150 

radat  inaurati  femur  Herculis  et  faciem  ipsam 

forced  moisture.  The  loss  of  money  is  deplored  with  real  tears. 
But  if  you  see  all  the  courts  full  of  like  complaints,  if,  after  their 
bonds  have  been  read  over  half  a  score  of  times  from  the  opposite 
side,  people  declare  their  notes-of-hand  to  be  void  and  the  tablets 
worthless,  when  their  own  writing  and  their  own  seal,  the 
choicest  of  sardouyxes,  which  is  kept  in  an  ivory  purse,  convict 
them — do  you,  after  this,  my  fine  follow,  think  that  you  are  to 
be  placed  outside  the  common  lot  ?  How  is  it  that  you  are  the 
offspring  of  a  white  hen,  and  we,  vile  chicks  bom  from  unlucky 
eggs  ?  You  are  suffering  a  small  matter  and  one  to  be  borne 
with  moderate  choler,  if  you  will  turn  your  eyes  towards  greater 
crimes.  Compare  the  hired  bandit,  fires  commenced  with  the 
stealthy  sulphur  when  the  house-door  concentrates  the  first 
flames;  compare  those,  too,  who  carry  off  from  the  ancient 
temples  huge  cups  of  venerable  rustiness,  and  the  gifts  of  nations, 
or  crowns  deposited  by  some  king  of  old.  If  no  such  things 
are  there,  there  starts  up  a  sacrilegious  wretch  on  a  smaller 
scale,  who  will  scrape  the  thigh  of  a  gilded  Hercules  and  tlie 
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Neptuni,  qui  bracteolam  de  Castore  ducat  : 

an  dubitet  solitus  totum  conflare  tonantem  ? 

confer  et  artifices  niercatoremque  veneni, 

et  deducendum  corio  bovis  in  mare,  cum  quo  15s 

clauditur  adversis  innoxia  simia  fatis. 

haec  quota  pars  scelerum,  quae  custos  Gallicus  urbis 

usque  a  lucifero  donee  lux  occidat,  audit  ? 

humani  generis  mores  tibi  nosse  volenti 

sufficit  una  domus ;  paucos  consume  dies,  et  160 

dicere  te  miserum,  postquam  illinc  veneris,  aude. 

quis  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus  ?  aut  quis 

in  Meroe  crasso  maiorem  infants  mamillam  ? 

caerula  quis  stupuit  German!  lumina,  flavam 

caesariem  et  madido  torquentem  comua  cirro  ?  165 

nempe  quod  haec  illis  natura  est  omnibus  una. 

ad  subitas  Thracum  volucres  nubemque  sonoram 

Pygmaeus  parvis  currit  bellator  in  armis, 

153.  Btolidut  (H.  Vales). 

very  face  of  Neptune,  who  will  strip  a  thin  leaf  of  gold  from 
Castor.  Could  he  hesitate  who  is  wont  ta  melt  down  the 
Thund/Brer  entire?  Compare,  too,  the  compounders  and  pur* 
chasers  of  poison,  and  the  man  who  deserving  to  be  launched 
into  the  sea  in  a  buU's-hide,  t?ie  man  with  whom  an  innocent 
ape  has  the  evil  fortune  to  be  shut  up.  How  small  a  portion 
these  of  the  crimes  which  Gallicus,  the  guardian  of  the  city, 
Hstens  to  continuously  from  the  rising  of  Lucifer  tiU  the  sun 
sets !  If  you  wish  to  know  the  habits  of  the  human  race,  a 
single  house  is  enough.  Spend  a  few  days  there,  and  dare  to 
call  yourself  miserable  after  you  have  come  thence !  Who 
marvels  at  goitre  in  the  Alps  1  Who,  in  Meroe,  at  the  breast 
bigger  than  the  coarse  babyl  Who  is  astounded  at  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  German,  at  his  yellow  hair,  at  his  twisting  its  tufts 
into  a  moistened  curl  ?  Because,  to  be  sure,  this  natural  appear- 
ance is  common  to  aU  of  them.  The  Pigmy  warrior  runs  in  his 
small  panoply  to  the  suddenly  appearing  birds  of  Thrace  and  the 
resounding  doud  of  cranes  ;  before  long  no  match  for  his  foe,  and 
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mox  impar  hosti  raptusque  per  aera  curvis 
unguibus  a  saeva  fertur  grue.     si  videas  hoc  170 

gentibus  in  nostris,  risu  quatiare ;  sed  illic, . 
quamquam  eadem  assidue  spectentur  proelia,  ridet 
nemo,  ubi  tota  cohors  pede  non  est  altior  uno. 

"  NuUane  periuri  capitis  fraudisque  nefandae 
poena  erit  ? "  abreptum  crede  hunc  graviore  catena       17s 
protinus  et  nostro — quid  plus  velit  ira  ? — necari 
arbitrio ;  manet  ilia  tamen  iactura,  nee  umquam 
depositum  tibi  sospes  erit,  sed  corpore  trunco 
invidiosa  dabit  minimus  solatia  sanguis. 
"  at  vindicta  bonum  vita  iucundius  ipsa."  180 

nempe  hoc  indocti,  quorum  praecordia  nullis 
interdum  aut  levibus  videas  fiagrantia  cansis : 
quantulacumque  ad^o  est  occasio,  sufficit  irae. 
Chrysippus  non  dicet  idem  nee  mite  Thaletis 
ingenium  dulcique  senez  vicinus  Hjrmetto,  185 

qui  partem  acceptae  saeva  inter  vincla  cicutae 

snatched  away  through  the  air  by  its  curved  talons,  he  is  carried 
off  by  the  savage  crane.  If  you  saw  this  among  our  people  you 
would  shake  with  laughter ;  but  there,  though  combats  of  the 
same  kind  are  continually  being  looked  at,  no  one  laughs,  since 
the  whole  cohort  is  not  more  than  a  foot  high. 

*'  Shall  there  be  no  punishment,  then,  for  the  perjured  man 
and  the  impious  fraud?"  Suppose  him  to  be  dragged  off  in 
the  heaviest  chains  forthwith  and  put  to  death  (what  more  can 
rage  desire?)  at  our  discretion,  yet  still  that  loss  remains,  nor 
will  your  deposit  be  ever  restored  to  you ;  and  a  very  little  blood 
from  a  headless  corpse  will  give  you  bitt  an  odious  consolation. 
''But  revenge  is  a  blessing  more  enjoyable  than  life  itself!'' 
Of  course  the  ignorant  say  so,  whose  breasts  you  see  inflamed 
sometimes  by  small  causes,  or  none  at  all  However  trifling 
the  occasion  be,  it  suffices  for  their  ire.  Chrysippus  will  not 
say  the  same,  nor  the  gentle-souled  Thales,  nor  the  old  man 
who  lived  near  sweet  Hymettus,  who  would  not  have  given  his 
accuser  a  portion  of  the  hemlock  which  he  received  in  his  cruel 
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accusatori  nollet  dare,    plnrima  felix 

paalatim  vitia  atque  errores  exuit  omnes, 

prima  docet  rectum  sapientia.     quippe  minuti 

semper  et  infirmi  eat  auimi  exiguique  voluptas  190 

ultio :  continuo  sic  collige,  quod  vindicta 

nemo  magis  gaudet  quam  femina.     cur  tamen  bos  tu 

evasisse  pates,  quos  diri  conscia  facti 

mens  habet  attonitos  et  surdo  verbere  caedit 

occultum  quatiente  ammo  tortore  flagellum  ?  19s 

poena  autem  vebemens  ac  multo  Saevior  illis, 

quas  et  Caedicius  gravis  invenit  et  Bbadamanthus 

nocte  dieque  suum  gestare  in  pectore  testem. 

Spartano  cuidam  respondit  Pythia  vates, 

baud  impunitum  quondam  fore,  quod  dubitaret  200 

depositum  retinere  et  fraudem  iure  tueri 

iurando.     quaerebat  enim  quae  numinis  esset 

mens,  et  an  boc  illi  facinus  suaderet  Apollo  ? 

reddidit  ergo  metu,  non  moribus ;  et  tamen  omnem 

bonds.  Happy  pbilosophy  by  degrees  strips  us  of  most  of  our 
natural  defects  and  all  our  errors  0/ judgment ;  sbe  first  teacbes 
wbat  is  rigbt ;  for  surely  yengeance  is  ever  tbe  pleasure  of  a 
stunted  and  feeble  and  petty  mind.  You  may  infer  this  at  once 
from  tbe  fact  tbat  no  one  deligbts  in  vengeance  more  tban  a 
woman.  Yet  vby  sbould  you  deem  those  to  bave  escaped, 
whom  their  mind,  conscious  of  a  dreadful  deed,  holds  awe- 
struck, and  strikes  with  noiseless  lash,  while  their  tormenting 
soul  brandishes  the  hidden  scouige  1  Aye,  it  is  a  sharp  punish- 
ment, and  far  more  cruel  than  those  which  dread  Caedicius  and 
Rhadamanthus  invent,  to  carry  about  in  one's  bosom  by  night 
and  by  day  one's  own  witness.  The  Pythian  priestess  gave 
answer  to  a  certain  Spartan  that  he  sbould  not  in  time  to  come 
go  unpunished  for  besitating  in  t?ie  matter  of  retaining  a  deposit 
and  backing  bis  fraud  by  an  oath ;  for  be  was  asking  wbat  was 
tbe  mind  of  the  deity,  and  whether  Apollo  counselled  him  this 
bad  deed.  He  made  restoration,  then,  through  fear,  not  through 
principle  :  and  yet  be  furnished  proof  tbat  every  word  from  the 
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vocem  adyti  dignam  templo  veramque  probavit  aos 

exstinctus  tota  pariter  cum  prole  domoqae 

et  quamvis  longa  deductis  gente  propinquis. 

has  patitur  poenas  peccandi  sola  voluntas. 

nam  scelus  intra  se  tacitum  qui  cQgitat  ullura^ 

facti  crimen  habet :  cedo,  si  conata  peregit  ?  aw 

perpetua  anxietas  nee  mensae  tempore  cessat, 

faucibus  ut  morbo  siccis  interque  molares 

difficili  crescente  cibo,  sed  vina  misellus 

exspuit,  Albani  veteris  pretiosa  senectns 

displicet ;  ostendas  melius,  densissima  ruga  ais 

cogitur  in  frontem,  velut  acri  ducta  Falemo. 

nocte  brevem  si  forte  indulsit  cura  soporem 

et  toto  versata  toro  iam  membra  quiescunt, 

continue  templum  et  violati  numinis  aras 

et,  quod  praecipuis  mentem  sudoribus  urget,  220 

te  videt  in  somnis,  tua  sacra  et  maior  imago 

humana  turbat  pavidum  cogitque  fateri. 

ao8.  saeva  Yoluptaa.  213.  Setina. 

shrine  was  worthy  of  the  temple  and  true,  by  being  exterminated, 
together  with  all  his  children  and  house  and  his  relatives,  from  how- 
ever remote  a  common  stock  derived.  Such  penalties  does  the 
mere  wish  to  sin  suffer ;  for  he  who  meditates  any  secret  wicked- 
ness within  himself  incurs  the  guilt  of  the  deed.  Say,  what  if 
he  has  accomplished  his  endeavours  ?  His  perpetual  anxiety  does 
not  cease  even  at  meal  times,  when  his  jaws  are  dry  as  in  a  fever, 
and  the  unwelcome  food  swells  between  his  grinders ;  yet  the 
wretch  spits  out  wines ;  old  Alban  of  costly  age  is  distasteful  to 
him  I  show  him  still  better,  yet  a  crowd  of  wrinkles  is  forced 
upon  his  brow,  as  though  produced  by  sour  Falemian.  By  night, 
if  haply  care  has  indulged  him  with  a  brief  torpor,  and  his 
limbs  tossed  over  the  whole  bed  at  last  repose,  forthwith  he 
sees  the  temple  and  the  altars  of  the  insulted  deity,  and,  what 
presses  on  his  mind  with  special  terrors,  he  sees  you  in  his  dreams ! 
Your  image,  supernatural  and  greater  than  human,  disturbs  the 
frightened  wretch,  and  forces  him  to  confess.     These  are  they 
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hi  sunt,  qui  trepidant  et  ad  omnia  fulgura  pallent, 

cum  tonat,  exanimes  primo  quoque  murmure  coeli, 

non  quasi  fortuitus  nee  ventorum  rabie,  sed  225 

iiatus  cadat  in  terras  et  iudicet  ignis. 

ilia  nihil  nocuit,  cura  graviore  timetur 

proxima  tempestas,  velut  hoc  dilata  sereno. 

praeterea  lateris  vigili  cum  febre  dolorem 

si  coepere  pati,  missum  ad  sua  corpora  morbum  230 

infesto  credunt  a  numine,  saxa  deorum 

haec  et  tela  putant.     pecudem  spondere  sacello 

balantem  et  La^ibus  cristam  promittere  galli 

non  audent ;  quid  enim  sperare  nocentibus  aegris 

concessum  ?  vel  quae  non  dignior  hostia  vita  ?  235 

mobilis  et  varia  est  ferme  natura  malorum. 

cum  scelus  admittunt,  superest  constantia ;  quid  fas 

atque  nefas,  tandem  Incipiunt  sentire  peractis 

criminibus.     tamen  ad  mores  natura  recurrit 

damnatos,  fixa  et  mutari  nescia.     nam  quis  240 

223.  fulmina.  225.  fortuitu. 

who  tremble  and  turn  pale  at  every  flash  of  lightning ;  when  it 
thunders,  frightened  out  of  their  wits  at  the  very  first  grumblings 
of  the  sky,  as  though  not  by  chance,  nor  through  the  violence  of 
the  winds,  but  in  anger,  the  fire  were  faUing  on  the  earth  and 
judging  theuL  If  that  one  has  done  them  no  harm,  the  next 
storm  is  feared  with  graver  anxiety,  as  though  but  deferred  by 
this  lulL  Moreover,  if  they  have  begun  to  suffer  from  pain  in 
the  side  with  watchful  fever,  they  believe  the  disease  to  be  sent 
to  their  bodies  by  an  angry  deity ;  they  think  these  things  the 
stones  and  missiles  of  the  gods.  They  dare  not  vow  a  bleating 
sheep  to  the  shrine,  nor  promise  a  cock's-comb  to  their  Lares ; 
for  what  can  the  guilty  sick  be  permitted  to  hope  for  ?  or  what 
victim  is  not  more  worthy  of  life  ?  Changeable  and  varying  is 
commonly  the  nature  of  bad  men.  When  they  commit  a  wicked 
act,  they  have  resolution  to  back  them  up ;  what  is  right  and 
wrong  tiiey  begin  to  perceive  too  late,  when  their  crimes  have 
been  completed     Yet  Nature  runs  back  to  her  reprobate  habits, 
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peccandi  finem  posuit  sibi  ?  quando  recepit 

eiectum  semel  attrita  de  fronte  ruborem  ? 

quisnam  hominum  est,  quern  tu  contentum  videris  uno 

flagitio  ?  dabit  in  laqueum  vestigia  noster 

perfidus  et  nigri  patietur  carceris  uncum  a45 

aut  maris  Aegaei  rupem  scopulosque  frequentes 

exsulibus  magnis.     poena  gaudebis  amara 

nominis  invisi,  tandemque  fatebere  laetus 

nee  surdum  nee  Tiresiam  quemquam  esse  deorum. 


SATIRA  XIV. 

PLTJEIMA  sunt,  Fuscine,  et  fama  digna  sinistra 
et  nitidis  maculam  haesuram  figentia  rebus, 
quae  monstrant  ipsi  pueris  traduntque  parentes. 
si  damnosa  senem  iuvat  alea,  ludit  et  heres 

3.  macolam  et  nigam. 

fixed  and  incapable  of  change.  For  who  has  prescribed  for 
himself  a  limit  to  sinning  ?  or  eyer  got  back  the  sense  of  shame 
once  ejected  from  the  hardened  brow?  Who  among  men  is 
there  whom  you  have  seen  contented  with  a  single  crime! 
Our  rogue  will  put  his  feet  in  the  snare,  and  will  endure  the 
hook  of  the  dark  prison,  or  a  rock  of  the  Aegaean  Sea^  and  the 
crags  swarming  with  great  exilea  You  will  delight  in  the 
bitter  punishment  of  the  hated  man,  and  will  at  last  joyfully 
confess  that  none  of  the  gods  is  either  deaf  or  a  Tiresias. 


SATIRE  XIV. 

There  are  very  many  acts,  Fuscinus,  not  only  deserving  a  bad 
name,  but  also  fixing  a  lasting  stain  on  things  bright  by  nature^ 
which  parents  themselves  show  and  teach  to  their  boya  If 
baneful  gambling  delight  the  old  man,  his  heir,  still  wearing  his 
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bullatus  parvoque  eadem  movet  arma  fritillo.  5 

nee  melius  de  se  cuiquam  sperare  propinquo 

concedet  iuvenis,  qui  radere  tubera  terrae, 

boletum  condire  et  eodem  iure  natantes 

mergere  ficedulas  didicit  nebulone  parente 

et  cana  monstrante  gula.     cum  septimus  amius  xo 

transient  puero,  nondum  omni  dente  renato, 

barbatos  licet  admoyeas  miUe  inde  magistros, 

bine  totidem,  cupiet  lauto  coenare  paratu 

semper  et  a  magna  non  degenerare  culina. 

mitem  animum  et  mores  modicis  erroribus  aequos  15 

praecipit  atque  animas  servorum  et  corpora  nostra 

materia  constare  putat  paribusque  elementis, 

an  saevire  docet  Eutilus,  qui  gaudet  acerbo 

plagarum  strepitu  et  nuUam  Sirena  flagellis 

comparat,  Antiphates  trepidi  Laris  ac  Polyphemus,         20 

tunc  felix,  quoties  aUquis  tortore  vocato 

II.  paeram.  13.  cnpient. 


bulla,  plays  too,  and  brandishies  the  same  weapons  in  his  little 
dice-box.  Nor  will  the  youth  permit  any  of  his  relatives  to 
have  better  hopes  of  him,  who  has  learnt  to  peel  truffles,  to 
season  a  mushroom,  and  to  dip  beccaficos  swimming  in  the  same 
sauce — a  profligate  parent  and  his  hoary  gluttony  showing  the 
way.  When  his  seventh  year  has  passed  over  the  boy,  ere  all 
his  teeth  are  bom  again,  though  you  introduce  a  thousand 
bearded  masters  from  this  quarter,  and  as  many  from  that,  he 
wUl  always  want  to  dine  in  grand  style,  and  not  to  degenerate 
from  a  great  cuisine.  Does  Rutilus  preach  a  mild  temper,  and 
a  disposition  indulgent  to  small  faults  f  And  does  he  think  that 
the  souls  of  slaves  and  their  bodies  consist  of  the  same  material 
as  ours,  and  of  like  elements?  or  does  he  teach  how  to  act 
craelly,  when  he  delights  in  the  harsh  sound  of  stripes,  and 
deems  no  Syren  comparable  with  the  whip,  the  Antiphates  and 
Polyphemus  of  his  trembling  household — then,  indeed,  happy  as 
often  as  the  torturer  is  summoned,  and  some  one  is  branded  with 
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uritur  ardenti  duo  propter  lintea  ferro  ? 

quid  suadet  iuveni  laetus  stridore  catenae, 

quern  mire  afficiunt  inscripta  ergastula,  career 

rusticus  ?  exspectas  ut  non  sit  adultera  Largae  as 

filia,  quae  numquam  maternos  dicere  moechos 

tarn  cite  nee  tanto  poterit  contexere  cursu, 

ut  non  ter  decies  respiret  ?  conscia  matri 

virgo  fuit,  ceras  nunc  hac  dictante  pusillas 

implet  et  ad  moechum  dat  eisdem  ferre  cinaedis.  30 

sic  natura  iubet :  velocius  et  citius  nos 

corrumpunt  vitiorum  exempla  domestica,  magnis 

cum  subeunt  animos  auctoribus.    unus  et  alter 

forsitan  haec  spernant  iuvenes,  quibus  arte  benigna 

et  meliore  luto  finxit  praecordia  Titan,  3s 

sed  reliquos  fugienda  patrum  vestigia  ducunt 

et  monstrata  diu  veteris  trahit  orbita  culpae. 

abstineas  igitur  (^mnandis.     huius  enim  vel 

33.  Bubeant. 

the  burning  iron  on  account  of  a  couple  of  towels  ?  What  does 
he  inculcate  on  the  youth  who  is  pleased  with  the  clanking  of 
chains,  whom  branded  slaves  and  a  country  bridewell  marvel- 
lously delight  1  Do  you  expect  that  the  daughter  of  Larga  will 
not  be  an  adulteress,  who  could  never  tell  off  her  mother's  lovers 
so  quickly,  nor  string  them  together  at  such  a  pace,  as  not  to  have 
to  take  breath  thirty  times  ?  When  a  girl,  she  was  her  mother's 
accomplice ;  now,  at  the  dictation  of  the  latter,  she  fills  up  her 
01071  little  tablets,  and  gives  them  to  the  same  wretches  to  cany 
to  her  lover.  So  nature  orders ;  more  rapidly  and  easily  are  we 
corrupted  by  examples  of  vices  when  they  are  in  our  homes, 
when  they  steal  into  our  minds  with  great  authority.  Per- 
haps youths — ^here  and  there  one — whose  hearts  the  Titan  has 
fashioned  with  kindlier  art  and  of  a  superior  clay,  may  spurn 
these  habits,  yet  the  rest  are  led  on  by  the  footprints  of  their 
fathers,  which  should  be  shunned,  and  drawn  into  the  track, 
which  has  long  been  exhibited  to  them,  of  the  old  sin.  You 
should  abstain,  then,  from  things  to  be  condemned ;  for  there  is, 
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una  potens  ratio  est,  ne  crimina  nostra  sequantur 

ex  nobis  geniti,  quoniam  dociles  imitandis  40 

tuipibus  ac  pravis  omnes  sumus,  et  Catilinam 

quocumque  in  populo  videas  quocumque  sub  axe, 

sed  nee  Brutus  erit  Bruti  nee  avunculus  usquam. 

nil  dictu  foedum  visuque  haec  limina  tangat, 

intra  quae  puer  est.    procul  hinc,  procul  inde  puellae     4S 

lenonum  et  cantus  pernoctantis  parasitL 

maxinia  debetur  puero  reverentia.     si  quid 

turpe  paras,  ne  tu  pueri  contempseris  annos, 

sed  peccaturo  obsistat  tibi  filius  infans. 

nam  si  quid  dignum  censoris  fecerit  ira  5° 

quandoque  et  similem  tibi  se  non  corpore  tantum 

nee  vultu  dederit,  morum  quoque  filius  et  qui 

omnia  deterius  tua  per  vestigia  peccet, 

corripies  nimirum  et  castigabis  acerbo 

clamore  ac  post  haec  tabulas  mutare  parabis !  55 

unde  tibi  frontem  libertatemque  parentis, 

45.  intra  quae  pater  est.  52.  morum  tibi  filiua. 

at  any  rate,  one  reason  that  enjoins  this,  that  those  bom  of  us 
may  not  follow  our  crimes,  since  we  are  all  of  us  docile  in  imitat- 
ing what  is  base  and  depraved,  and  you  may  see  a  Catiline  in  any 
nation,  under  any  sky ;  but  there  will  be  no  nowhere  a  Brutus  or 
Brutus's  uncle.  Let  nothing  which  is  foul  to  be  spoken,  or  to 
be  seen,  touch  this  threshold  inside  which  the  boy  is.  Away 
from  here,  away  from  there,  panders,  damsels,  and  songs  of  the 
parasite  making  a  night  of  it.  The  greatest  respect  is  due  to  a 
boy.  If  you  are  contemplating  anything  disgraceful,  do  not  you 
despise  the  boy's  years ;  but  let  your  infant  son  be  a  check  on 
the  sin  you  are  about  to  commit.  For  if,  some  day  or  other,  he 
shall  do  anything  to  deserve  the  censor's  displeasure,  and  shall 
show  himself  like  you,  not  in  form  merely,  or  in  face,  but  as  being 
the  offspring  of  your  character,  and  one  who  exaggerates  all  your 
sins  as  Tie  goes  along  your  footprints,  no  doubt  you  will  find  fault 
with  him,  and  reprove  him  with  bitter  outcry,  and  thereupon 
prepare  to  alter  your  will !    "Whence  your  front  severe,  and  license 
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cum  faciei  peiora  senex  vacuumque  cerebro 

iam  pridem  caput  hoc  ventosa  cucurbita  quaerat  ? 

hospite  venture,  cessabit  nemo  tuorum. 

*'  verre  pavimentum,  nitidas  ostende  columnas,  60 

arida  cum  tota  descendat  aranea  tela, 

hie  leve  argentum,  vasa  aspera  tergeat  alter," 

vox  domini  furit  instantis  virgamque  tenentis. 

ergo  miser  trepidas,  ne  stercore  foeda  canino 

atria  displiceant  oculis  venientis  amici,  65 

ne  perfusa  luto  sit  portions ;  et  tamen  uno 

semodio  scobis  haec  emendat  servulus  unus : 

illud  non  agitas,  ut  sanctam  filius  omni 

aspiciat  sine  labe  domum  vitioque  carentem. 

gratum  est  quod  patriae  civem  populoque  dedisti,  70 

si  facis  ut  patriae  sit  idoneus,  utilis  agris, 

utilis  et  bellorum  et  pacis  rebus  agendis. 

plurimum  enim  intererit  quibu?  artibus  et  quibus  hunc  tu 

63.  hio  lavet  argentum. 

of  a  parent,  when  yon,  an  old  man,  do  worse  things,  and  the 
windy  cupping-glass  has  long  since  been  looking  oat  for  that 
brainless  head  of  yours  ? 

"When  a  guest  is  coming,  none  of  your  people  will  be  idla 
"  Sweep  the  pavement,  uncover  the  bright  columns,  let  the  dry 
spider  come  down  with  all  its  web,  let  one  polish  the  plain 
silver,  another  the  embossed  vessels,"  raves  the  voice  of  the 
master,  urging  them  on  and  wielding  his  switch.  So  then,  poor 
man,  you  are  frightened  lest  your  hall,  fouled  by  the  ordure  of 
a  dog,  offend  the  eyes  of  your  friend  when  he  comes ;  lest  your 
colonnade  be  splashed  with  mud ;  w^hereas  a  single  little  slave, 
with  a  single  half  measure  of  sawdust,  can  set  all  right;  and  yet 
you  do  not  bestir  yourself  about  this,  that  your  son  shall  behold  a 
virtuous  household  without  any  taint  and  free  from  vica  It  is  a 
subject  for  thanks  that  you  have  given  a  citizen  to  your  country 
and  to  the  people,  if  you  take  care  that  he  shall  be  serviceable 
to  the  coimtry,  useful  to  her  lands,  useful  in  transacting  the 
affairs  both  of  war  and  peace ;  for  it  will  make  a  very  great 
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moribus  instituas.     serpente  ciconia  pullos 

nutrit  et  inventa  per  devia  rura  lacerta ;  7S 

ill!  eadem  sumptis  quaerunt  animalia  pinnis. 

vultur  iumento  et  canibus  crucibusque  relictis 

ad  fetus  properat  partemque  cadaveris  affert ; 

hie  est  ergo  cibus  magni  qnoque  vulturis  et  se 

pascentis,  propria  cum  iam  facit  arbore  nidos.  so 

sed  leporem  aut  c^ream  famulae  lovis  et  generosae 

in  saltu  venantur  aves,  bine  praeda  cubili 

ponitor  ;  inde  autem  cum  se  matura  levarit 

progenies  stimulante  fame,  festinat  ad  illam 

quam  primum  praedam  rupto  gustaverat  ovo.  85 

Aedificator  erat  Cetronius,  et  modo  curve 
litore  Caietae,  summa  nunc  Tiburis  arce, 
nunc  Praenestinis  in  montibus  alta  parabat 
culmina  villarum  Graecis  longeque  petitis 

76,  pennia.  83.  lerabit. 


difference  by  what  methods  and  moral  discipline  you  train  this 
same  youth.  The  stork  feeds  her  young  on  snakes  and  lizards 
found  in  sequestered  fields ;  they,  when  they  have  put  on  their 
feathers,  go  in  quest  of  the  same  animals.  The  vulture,  quitting 
the  cattle  and  dogs  and  crosses,  hastens  to  her  brood  and  brings 
them  a  portion  of  the  carcass.  This,  consequently,  is  also  the 
food  of  the  vulture  when  full-grown  and  feeding  itself,  and 
when  it  has  begun  to  build  a  nest  on  a  tree  of  its  own.  But 
the  noble  birds,  the  attendants  of  Jove,  hunt  after  the  hare  or 
the  kid  in  the  forest ;  hence  comets  the  prey  which  is  served  up 
in  their  nest ;  from  this  cause,  also,  when  their  offspring,  grown 
to  maturity,  lifts  himself  on  his  wings,  under  the  stimulus  of 
hunger,  he  hastens  to  the  same  prey  which  he  had  first  tasted 
on  breaking  the  egg. 

Cetronius  was  given  to  building,  and  at  one  time,  on  the 
curved  shore  of  Caieta,  now  on  the  highest  summit  of  Tibur, 
now  on  the  hills  of  Praeneste,  he  reared  the  lofty  roofs  of  his 
villas  with  his  marbles  from  Greece,  and  fetched  from  afar,  sur- 
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marmoribus  vincens  Fortunae  atque  Herculis  aedem,     90 

ut  spado  vincebat  Capitolia  nostra  Posides. 

dum  sic  ergo  habitat  Cetronius,  imminuit  rem, 

fregit  opes ;  nee  parva  tamen  mensura  relictae 

partis  erat :  totam  banc  turbavit  filius  amens, 

dum  meliore  novas  attollit  marmore  villas.  9s 

Quidam  sortiti  metuentem  sabbata  patrem 
nil  praeter  nubes  et  coeli  numen  adorant, 
nee  distare  putant  humana  came  suillam, 
qua  pater  abstinuit,  mox  et  praeputia  ponunt. 
Eomanas  autem  soliti  contemnere  leges  100 

ludaicum  ediscunt  et  servant  ac  metuunt  ius, 
tradidit  arcane  quodcumque  volumine  Moses, 
non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti, 
quaesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos. 
sed  pater  in  causa,  cui  septima  quaeque  fuit  lux  105 

ignava  et  partem  vitae  non  attigit  uUam. 


passing  the  temples  of  Fortune  and  of  Hercules  as  much  as  the 
eunuch  Posides  surpassed  our  Capitols.  While,  then,  Cetronius 
housed  himself  in  this  way,  he  diminished  liis  property,  he 
impaired  his  fortune ;  yet  the  amount  of  the  portion  left  was  by 
no  means  small.  His  insane  son  squandered  the  whole  of  this, 
while  he  raised  up  new  villas  of  still  finer  marble. 

Some,  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  have  a  father  paying  respect 
to  sabbaths,  worship  nothing  except  the  clouds  and  th6  divinity 
of  the  sky,  and  think  the  flesh  of  swine,  from  which  their  father 
abstained, does  not  differ  from  that  of  human  beings;  before 
long  they  even  undergo  circumcision.  Moreover,  having  been 
wont  to  despise  .the  laws  of  Home,  they  make  themselves 
masters  of,  and  observe  and  respect,  the  Jewish  code,  whatever 
Moses  has  taught  in  his  mystic  volume ;  not  to  show  the  way 
except  to  one  who  practises  the  same  rites ;  to  guide  the  cir- 
cumcised alone  to  the  sought-for  well.  But  the  father  is  .Ho 
blame,  to  whom  every  seventh  day  was  one  of  idleness,  and  was 
connected  with  no  part  of  the  dutiea  of  Hf e. 
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Sponte  tamen  iuvenes  imitantur  cetera,  solam 
inviti  quoque  avaritiam  exercere  iubentur. 
fallit  enim  yitium  specie  virtutis  et  umbra, 
cum  sit  triste  habitu  vultuque  et  veste  severum,  no 

nee  dubie  tamquam  frugi  laudatur  avarus, 
tamquam  parcus  homo  et  rerum  tutela  suarum 
certa  magis  quam  si  fortunas  servet  easdem 
Hesperidum  serpens  aut  Ponticus.     adde  quod  hunc  de 
quo  loquor  egregium  populus  putat  acquirendi  ns 

artificem :  quippe  his  crescunt  patrimonia  fabris : 
sed  crescunt  quocumque  modo  maioraque  fiunt 
incude  assidua  semperque  ardente  camino. 
et  pater  ergo  animi  felices  credit  avaros, 
qui  miratur  opes,  qui  nulla  exempla  beati  "o 

pauperis  esse  putat.     iuvenes  hortatur  ut  illam 
ire  viam  pergant  et  eidem  incumbere  sectae. 
sunt  quaedam  vitiorum  elementa ;  his  protinus  illos 

Z15.  atqne  ▼erendcun. 

Still,  of  their  own  accord,  youths  imitate  the  other  vices ; 
avarice  alone  they  are  bidden  to  practise,  even  against  their 
will  For  this  vice  deceives  by  an  appearance  and  shadow  of 
virtue,  inasmuch  as  it  is  subdued  iA  bearing,  severe  in  counte- 
nance and  attire,  and  the  miser  is  praised  unhesitatingly  as  a 
frugal  person,  as  an  economical  man,  and  a  protector  of  his  own 
property,  more  sure  than  if  the  serpent  of  the  Hesperides  or  that 
of  Pontus  watched  over  these  same  possessions.  Add  that  the 
people  deem  him  of  whom  I  am  speaking  an  extraordinary 
master  of  the  art  of  acquiring ;  since  patrimonies  grow  through 
such  workmen  as  these — aye,  they  grow  by  all  kinds  of  ways, 
and  are  made  larger  on  an  unceasing  anvil  and  in  a  forge  that 
is  always  burning.  So,  then,  the  father  too  considers  misers 
to  be  happy  in  their  disposition  ;  ?ie  who  admires  wealth,  who 
thinks  there  are  no  examples  of  a  poor  man  who  is  blessed. 
He  exhorts  his  youths  to  continue  on  that  road,  and  to  stick  to 
the  same  school  There  are  certain  elements  of  the  vices ;  with 
these  he  imbues  them  at  starting,  and  compels  them  to  master 
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imbuit  et  cogit  minimas  ediscere  sordes, 

mox  acquirendi  docet  insatiabile  votum.  ^    125 

servorum  ventres  modio  castigat  iniquo 

ipse  quoque  esuriens ;  neque  enim  omnia  sustinet  umquam 

mucida  caerulei  panis  consumere  frusta, 

hesternum  solitus  medio  servare  minutal 

Septembri,  nee  non  differre  in  tempera  coenae  130 

alterius  conchem  aestivam  cum  parte  lacerti 

signatam  vel  dimidio  putrique  siluro, 

filaque  sectivi  numerata  includere  porri : 

invitatus  ad  haec  aliquis  de  ponte  negabit. 

sed  quo  divitias  haec  per  tormenta  coactas,  135 

cum  furor  baud  dubius,  cum  sit  manifesta  pbrenesis, 

ut  locuples  moriaris,  egentis  vivere  fato  ? 

interea  pleno  cum  turget  sacculus  ore, 

crescit  amor  nummi,  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  crevit, 

et  minus  banc  optat  qui  non  babet     ergo  paratur        140 

altera  villa  tibi,  cum  rus  non  suflScit  unum, 

131.  aestivi.  137.  egentL  139.  orescit. 

the  smallest  meannesses ;  soon  he  teaches  them  the  insatiable 
desire  of  acquiring.  He  punishes  the  bellies  of  his  slaves  "with 
short  measure,  while  he  himself  is  hungry  into  the  bargain ;  he 
can  never,  indeed,  bear  to  consume  even  the  whole  of  the  musty 
fragments  of  his  mildewed  loaf  ;  he  is  wont  to  keep  yesterday's 
mincemeat  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  to  put  off  to  another 
dinner-time  the  summer  beans,  sealed  up  with  a  bit  of  sea- 
lizard  or  half  a  putrid  shad,  and  to  shut  in  with  them  the 
shreds,  after  they  have  been  counted,  of  cut  leeka  A  b^gar 
from  the  bridge  invited  to  such  a  meal  would  decline.  But  to 
what  end  riches  heaped  together  through  such  tortures,  when 
the  madness  is  indubitable,  the  insanity  manifest,  of  living  the 
lot  of  the  destitute  that  you  may  die  wealthy  ?  In  the  mean- 
while, when  the  small  bag  is  swollen  with  its  mouth  full,  the 
love  of  money  grows  as  much  as  the  money  itself  has  grown. 
The  man  who  has  none  is  less  eager  for  it.  So  another  country- 
house  must  be  procured  for  you,  since  one  estate  does  not  suffice, 
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et  proferre  libet  fines,  maiorque  videtur 

et  melior  vicina  seges ;  mercaris  et  banc  et 

arbusta  et  densa  montem  qui  canet  oliva. 

quorum  si  pretio  dominus  non  vincitur  ullo,  145 

nocte  boves  macri  lassoque  famelica  collo 

iumenta  ad  virides  buius  mittentur  aristas, 

nee  prius  inde  domum  quam  tota  novalia  saevos 

in  ventres  abeant,  ut  credas  falcibus  actum. 

dicere  vix  possis  quam  multi  talia  plorent  150 

et  quot  venales  iniuria  fecerit  agros. 

sed  qui  sermones,  quam  foede  buccina  famae ! 

"  quid  nocet  haec  ? "  inquit  "  tunicam  mibi  malo  lupini, 

quam  si  me  toto  laudet  vicinia  pago 

exigui  ruris  paucissima  farra  secantem."  155 

scilicet  et  morbis  et  debilitate  carebis, 

et  luctum  et  curam  efiFugies,  et  tempora  vitae 

longa  tibi  post  haec  fato  meliore  dabuntur, 

147.  armenta;  mittnntar.  15a.  foedae. 

and  you  like  to  extend  your  boundaries,  and  the  neighbouring 
com-land  seems  to  you  larger  and  better  than  your  own ;  you 
buy  this  too,  and  the  plantations,  and  the  hill  which  is  white 
with  the  mass  of  olives ;  and  if  their  owner  will  not  yield  to  any 
offer,  your  lean  oxen,  and  famished  cattle  with  weary  necks,  are 
turned  into  his  green  sprouting  com  by  night,  and  do  not  go 
thence  home  before  the  whole  crop  has  found  its  way  into  their 
ravenous  bellies,  so  that  one  would  think  the  work  had  been 
done  with  sickles.  One  can  hardly  tell  how  many  people  have 
to  lament  such  losses,  or  how  many  estates  injurious  treatment 
has  caused  to  be  offered  for  sale. 

But  what  talk  there  will  be !  How  foully  the  trumpet  of 
rumour  will  blow  !  "  What  harm  does  that  do  % "  he  says.  **  I 
would  rather,  for  my  part,  have  a  bean-shell  than  that  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  whole  district  should  praise  me  on  condi- 
tion of  my  reaping  paltry  crops  off  a  small  estate."  Of  course, 
then,  you  will  be  exempt  from  diseases  and  infirmity,  and  escape 
grief  and  care;  and,  after  this,  a  long  period  of  life  will  be 
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si  tantum  culti  solus  possederis  agri, 

quantum  sub  Tatio  populus  Eomanus  arabat  x6o 

mox  etiam  fractis  aetate  ac  Punica  passis 

proelia  vel  Pyrrhum  immanem  gladiosque  Molossos 

tandem  pro  multis  vix  iugera  bina  dabantur 

vulneribus.     merces  haec  sanguinis  atque  laboris 

nuUis  visa  umquam  meritis  minor  aut  ingratae  165 

curta  fides  patriae,     saturabat  glebula  talis 

patrem  ipsum  turbamque  casae,  qua  feta  iacebat 

uxor  et  infantes  ludebant  quatuor,  unus 

vernula,  tres  domini ;  sed  magnis  fratribus  horum 

a  scrobe  vel  sulco  redeuntibus  altera  coena  170 

amplior  et  grandes  fumabant  pultibus  ollae. 

nunc  modus  hie  agri  nostro  non  sufficit  horto. 

inde  fere  scelerum  causae,  nee  plura  venena 

miscuit  aut  ferro  grassatur  saepius  ullum 

humanae  mentis  vitium  quam  saeva  cupido  175 

bestowed  on  you  with  a  happier  destiny,  provided  you  are  the 
sole  possessor  of  as  much  cultivated  land  as  the  Roman  people 
used  to  plough  under  Tatius.  Afterwards,  even  to  men  broken 
by  age,  and  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Punic  wars,  and 
against  fierce  Pyrrhus  and  the  swords  of  the  Molossians,  at  the 
end,  scarce  two  acres  apiece  were  given  in  r^um  for  many 
wounds.  This,  the  price  of  their  blood  and  their  toils,  never 
seemed  to  any  of  them  less  than  their  deserts,  nor  did  their 
country  seem  ungratefully  wanting  in  its  engagements,  A  little 
farm  like  this  amply  satisfied  the  father  himself  and  the  troop 
in  the  cottage,  where  his  wife  was  lying  pregnant  and  four 
children  were  playing,  one  a  little  house-slave,  three  of  them 
masters ;  while  for  the  big  brothers  of  these,  on  their  return  from 
the  trench  or  the  furrow,  there  was  a  second  larger  supper 
and  huge  earthen  jars  smoking  with  porridge.  Nowadays  this 
measure  of  land  does  not  suflBce  for  our  garden.  Hence  commonly 
the  incentives  to  crimes ;  nor  is  there  any  vicious  propensity  of 
the  human  mind  which  has  mingled  more  poisons,  or  attacks 
more  frequently  with  the  poniard,  than  this  fierce  longing  for 
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imm.odici  census :  nam  dives  qui  fieri  vult, 

et  cito  vult  fieri :  sed  quae  reverentia  legum, 

quis  metus  aut  pudor  est  umquam  properantis  avari  ? 

"  vivite  contenti  casulis  et  coUibus  istis, 

0  pueri ! "     Marsus  dicebat  et  Hernicus  olim  180 

Vestinusque  senex ;  "  panem  quaeramus  aratro, 

qui  satis  est  mensis.     laudant  hoc  numina  runs, 

quorum  ope  et  auxilio  gratae  post  munus  aristae 

contingunt  homini  veteris  fastidia  quercus, 

nil  vetitum  fecisse  volet,  quern  non  pudet  alto  185 

per  glaciem  perone  tegi,  qui  summovet  euros 

peUibus  inversis.    peregrina  ignotaque  nobis 

ad  scelus  atque  nefas,  quaecumque  est,  purpura  ducit." 

baec  ill!  veteres  praecepta  minoribus  :  at  nunc 

post  finem  autumni  media  de  nocte  supinum  190 

clamosus  iuvenem  pater  excitat ;  "  accipe  ceras, 

scribe,  puer,  vigila,  causas  age,  perlege  rubras 

maionim  leges  aut  vitem  posce  libello. 

an  immoderate  fortune;  for  he  who  wishes  to  become  rich 
wishes  to  become  rich  quickly  too.  But  what  respect  for  the 
laws,  what  apprehension  or  sense  of  shame  is  there  ever  on  the 
part  of  the  miser  in  his  haste  1  ^  Live  contented  with  these 
your  cottages  and  hills,  my  lads,"  the  Marsian  and  Hemican  and 
Vestinian  old  man  used  to  say  in  days  of  yora  "  Let  us  seek 
with  our  ploughs  bread  which  sufiices  for  our  tables :  this  the 
rustic  deities  approve,  by  whose  aid  and  assistance,  since  the 
gift  of  the  welcome  corn-blade,  contempt  for  the  old  oak  has 
come  upon  mankind.  He  will  not  wish  to  do  anything  for- 
bidden who  is  not  ashamed  to  wear  the  high  country  boot 
through  the  winter,  who  elbows  away  the  east  winds  with  skins 
turned  inside  out.  This  foreign  purple,  unknown  to  us  be/ore^ 
whatever  it  is,  leads  to  crime  and  impiety."  Such  were  the 
precepts  of  the  elders  of  those  days  to  their  juniors ;  but  now, 
after  the  close  of  autumn,  inmiediately  upon  midnight,  the  father, 
with  loud  voice,  caUs  up  his  reposing  son,  "  Take  your  tablets, 
write,  boy,  watch,  plead  causes,  read  over  the  red-lettered  laws 
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sed  caput  intactum  buxo  naresque  pilosas 

annotet  et  grandes  miretur  Laelius  alas.  195 

dime  Mauroram  attegias,  castella  Brigantum, 

ut  locupletem  aquilam  tibi  sexagesimns  annus 

afiferat,  aut,  longos  castroram  ferre  labores 

si  piget  et  trepidum  solvunt  tibi  cornua  ventrem 

cum  lituis  audita,  pares  quod  rendere  possis  aoo 

pluris  dimidio,  nee  te  fastidia  mercis 

uUius  subeant  ablegandae  Tiberim  ultra, 

neu  credas  ponendum  aliquid  discriminis  inter 

unguenta  et  corium.     lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re 

qualibet.     ilia  tuo  sententia  semper  in  ore  905 

versetur,  dis  atque  ipso  love  digna  poeta, 

*  unde  habeas,  quaerit  nemo,  sed  oportet  habere/ 

hoc  monstrant  vetulae  pueris  repentibus  assae, 

hoc  discunt  omnes  ante  alpha  et  beta  puellae." 

199.  trepido.  ao8.  poscentibus  asiem. 


of  our  ancestors,  or  ask  for  the  centurion's  switch  in  a  petition. 
But  mind  and  let  lAelius  remark  your  head  untouched  by  a 
comb,  your  hairy  nostrils,  and  your  stalwart  shoulders.  Destroy 
the  huts  of  the  Moors,  the  forte  of  the  Brigantes,  that  your 
sixtieth  year  may  bring  you  the  lucrative  *  eagle ; '  or,  if  it  is 
irksome  to  you  to  bear  the  protracted  labours  of  the  camp,  and 
the  horns  heard  in  company  with  the  trampets  loosen  your 
disturbed  bowels,  piociue  something  to  sell  for  more  than  half 
as  much  again,  and  don't  let  disgust  for  any  kind  of  merchan- 
dise that  must  be  relegated  to  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  enter 
your  head,  nor  deem  that  there  is  any  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  perfumes  and  hide.  The  odour  of  lucre  is  good  from 
anything  you  please.  Let  that  sentiment,  worthy  of  the  gods 
and  of  Jove  himself  as  its  poetical  author,  be  always  in  your 
mouth :  '  By  what  means  you  have  become  possessed,  no  one 
asks,  but  you  need  to  possess.'  This,  old  dry-nurses  teach  to 
boys  before  they  can  walk.  This  every  girl  leanis  before  her 
Alpha  and  Beta." 
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talibus  instantem  monitis  quemcumque  parentum  azo 

sic  possem  affarL     die,  o  vanissime,  quis  te 

festinare  iubet  ?  meliorem  praesto  magistro 

diflcipnlum.     securus  abi,  vinceris,  ut  Aiax 

praeteriit  Telamonem,  ut  Pelea  vicit  Achilles. 

parcendum  est  teneris ;  nondum  implevere  medullas     2x5 

maturae  mala  nequitiae.     cum  pectere  barbam 

coeperit  et  longi  mucronem  admittere  cultri, 

falsus  erit  testis,  vendet  periuria  summa 

ezigua  Cereris  tangens  aramque  pedemqua 

elatam  iam  crede  nurum,  si  Umina  vestra  320 

mortifera  cum  dote  subit     quibus  iUa  premetur 

per  somnum  digitis  I  nam  quae  terraque  manque 

acquirenda  putas,  brevior  via  conf eret  illi : 

nuUus  enim  magni  sceleris  labor.     "  haec  ego  numquam 

mandavi,"  dices  olim,  "  nee  talia  suasi."  225 

mentis  causa  malae  tamen  est  et  origo  penes  te ; 

2ZI.  poMum.  ai6.  natirae. 

Any  parent  whatever  uiging  such  instructions  as  these,  I 
would  address  in  this  wise — Say,  most  senseless  of  men,  who 
bids  you  be  in  such  a  hurry  ?  I  warrant  the  disciple  superior 
to  his  master.  Gro  your  way,  without  fear ;  you  will  be  beaten, 
just  as  ^jax  outstripped  Telamon,  just  as  Achilles  beat  Peleus. 
Young  people  should  be  spared.  The  evils  of  mature  wicked- 
ness have  not  yet  permeated  his  marrow.  When  he  has  begun  to 
comb  his  beard,  and  to  apply  the  long  razor's  edge,  he  will  be  a 
false  witness,  he  will  sell  his  false  oaths  for  a  trifle,  while  laying 
his  hand  on  the  altar  and  foot  of  Ceres.  Consider  your  daughter- 
in-law  as  good  as  buried  if  she  passes  your  threshold  with  a  death- 
bearing  dowry.  With  what  fingers  will  she  be  throttled  in  her 
sleep !  For  that  toeaHh  which  you  think  must  be  acquired  by 
land  and  sea  a  shorter  way  will  confer  upon  him,  since  there  is 
no  trouble  in  committing  a  great  crima  ^  I  never  enjoined 
this^"  you  will  say  some  day,  ''nor  counselled  such  things.'' 
Nevertiieless,  the  cause  of  this  depravity  of  mind  and  its  origin 
are  with  you ;  for  whosoever  has  inculcated  the  love  of  a  large 
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nam  qnisquis  magni  census  praecepit  amorem 

et  laevo  monitu  pueros  producit  avaros, 

et  qui  per  fraudes  patrimonia  conduplicare, 

dat  libertatem  et  totas  effundit  habenas  230 

curriculo,  quem  si  revoces,  subsistere  nescit 

et  te  contempto  rapitur  metisque  relictis. 

nemo  satis  credit  tantum  delinquere,  quantum 

permittas ;  adeo  indulgent  sibi  latius  ipsi. 

cum  dicis  iuveni  stultum,  qui  donet  amico,  235 

qui  paupertatem  levet  attoUatque  propinqui, 

et  spoliare  doces  et  circumscribere  et  omni 

crimine  divitias  acquirere,  quarum  amor  in  te, 

quantus  erat  patriae  Deciorum  in  pectore,  quantum 

dilexit  Thebas,  si  Graecia  vera,  Menoeceus,  240 

in  quorum  sulcis  legiones  dentibus  anguis 

cum  clipeis  nascuntur  et  horrida  bella  capessunt 

continue,  tamquam  et  tubicen  surrexerit  una. 

230.  effudit.  241.  quamm. 

fortune,  and  by  his  sinister  counsel  brings  up  his  boys  to  be 
greedy  for  gain  [and  who  ...  by  fraud  to  double  their  patri- 
monies],  gives  them  their  head,  and  abandons  the  whole  reins 
to  the  chariot :  if  you  are  for  calling  back  t?ie  youth^  he  can't 
stop,  and  is  borne  along  in  contempt  of  you,  and  leaving  the 
goal  behind  him.  No  one  thinks  it  enough  to  transgress  just 
as  much  as  you  permit  him  :  so  surely  do  people  indulge  them* 
selves  more  freely  on  their  own  account  When  you  tell  a 
young  man  that  he  is  a  fool  who  gives  to  his  friend,  who 
relieves  and  raises  up  the  poverty  of  his  kinsman,  you  are  like- 
wise teaching  him  to  rob,  and  to  cheat,  and  to  acquire  by  every 
kind  of  crime  those  riches,  the  love  of  which  in  you  is  as  great 
as  was  that  of  their  country  in  the  breasts  of  the  Decii,  as  great 
as  was  the  love  of  Menoeceus,  if  Greece  speak  truth,  for  the  The- 
bans,  in  whose  furrows  legions  are  bom  with  shields  from  the 
teeth  of  the  serpent,  and  engage  in  terrible  war  forthwith,  just 
as  if  a  trumpeter  into  the  bargain  had  sprung  up  at  the  same 
time  with  them :  so  you  will  see  the  fire,  the  sparks  of  which 
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ergo  ignem,  cuius  scintillas  ipse  dedisti, 

flagrantem  late  et  rapientem  cuncta  videbis.  245 

nee  tibi  parcetur  misero,  trepidumque  magistrum 

in  cavea  magno  fremitu  leo  toilet  alumnus. 

nota  mathematicis  genesis  tua ;  sed  grave  tardas 

exspectare  coins ;  morieris  stamina  nondum 

abrapto.     iam  nunc  obstas  et  vota  moraris,  250 

lam  torquet  iuvenem  longa  et  cervina  senectus. 

ocius  Archigenen  quaere  atque  erne  quod  Mithridates 

composuity  si  vis  aliam  decerpere  ficum 

atque  alias  tractare  rosas.    medicamen  habendum  est^ 

sorbere  ante  cibum  quod  debeat  et  pater  et  rex.  355 

Monstro  voluptatem  egregiam,  cui  nulla  theatra, 
nulla  aequare  queas  praetoris  pulpita  lauti, 
si  spectes  quanto  capitis  discrimine  constent 
incrementa  domus,  aerata  multus  in  area 
iiscus  et  ad  vigilem  ponendi  Castora  nummi,  260 

ex  quo  Mars  ultor  galeam  quoque  perdidit  et  res 

you  yourself  bave  furnished,  flaming  widely  and  seizing  on 
everything.  Nor  will  you,  miserable  wretch,  be  spared,  and  the 
Uon  you  have  reared  will  carry  ofif  with  a  loud  roar  his  trembling 
master  in  his  cage.  Your  nativity  may  be  known  to  the  astro- 
logers ;  but  it  is  tiresome  to  wait  upon  the  tardy  distaff :  you 
wiU  die  before  your  thread  is  broken  ofif.  Already,  as  it  is,  you 
stand  in  the  way,  and  delay  his  wishes.  Already  your  long  and 
stag-like  old  age  torments  the  young  man.  Make  haste,  and 
look  up  Archigenes,  and  purchase  what  Mithridates  compounded, 
if  you  wish  to  pluck  another  fig,  or  even  to  handle  other  roses. 
Tou  must  get  the  antidote,  which  a  father  as  well  as  a  king 
should  imbibe  before  food. 

I  can  show  you  a  surpassing  amusement  which  you  shall  not 
be  able  to  match  by  any  theatres  or  any  stage-boards  of  the 
sumptuous  Praetor,  if  you  only  observe  what  a  danger  to  life 
these  additions  to  one's  fortune  cost,  this  quantity  of  treasure 
in  the  brass-bound  strong-box,  and  the  moneys  to  be  deposited 
with  watchful  Castor,  ever  since  Mars  the  Avenger  lost  even  his 
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non  potuit  servare  suas.     ergo  omnia  Florae 
et  Cereris  licet  et  Cybeles  aulaea  relinquas, 
t£mto  maiores  hamana  negoUa  ludL 
an  magis  oblectant  animum  iactata  petauro  265 

corpora  quique  solet  rectum  descendere  funem, 
quam  tu,  Corycia  semper  qui  puppe  moraris 
atque  habitas,  coro  semper  toUendus  et  austro, 
perditus  ac  vilis  sacci  mercator  olentis, 
qui  gaudes  pingue  antiquae  de  litore  Cretae  979 

passum  et  municipes  lovis  advexisse  lagenas  ? 
hie  tamen  ancipiti  figens  vestigia  planta 
victum  ilia  mercede  parat  brumamque  famemque 
ilia  reste  cavet ;  tu  propter  mille  talenta 
et  centum  villas  temerarius.     aspice  portus  975 

et  plenum  magnis  trabibus  mare ;  plus  hominum  eat  iam 
in  pelago ;  veniet  classis  quocumque  vocarit 
spes  lucri,  nee  Carpathium  Gaetulaque  tantum 
aequora  transiliet,  sed  longe  Calpe  relicta 
27a  pingui. 

helmet,  and  could  not  take  care  of  his  own  property.  You  may 
desert,  then,  all  the  drop-scenes  of  Flora  and  Ceres  and  Cybele, 
so  much  better  plays  are  the  doings  of  mankind.  Can  bodies  pro- 
jected from  the  petaurum,  or  he  who  is  wont  to  descend  the  tight- 
rope, furnish  the  mind  with  more  entertainment  than  you  who  are 
always  remaining  on  your  Corycian  ship  and  dwelling,  constantly 
to  be  tossed  by  Corns  and  by  Auster,  the  desperate  and  paltry 
salesman  of  a  smelling  bag  of  merchandisey  who  delight  in  import- 
ing rich  raisin  wine  and  wine-jars,  the  compatriots  of  Jove,  from 
the  shore  of  ancient  Crete  ?  But  he  who  plants  his  steps  with 
doubtful  tread  obtains  his  living  at  this  price,  and  avoids  cold 
and  hunger  by  that  rope  of  hi&  You  are  foolhardy,  for  the 
sake  of  a  thousand  talents  and  a  hundred  viUaa  Behold  the 
ports  and  the  sea  full  of  large  ships !  The  greater  part  of  man- 
kind are  now  on  the  main  j  a  fleet  will  come  whithersoever  the 
hope  of  gain  invites,  and  will  not  only  bound  over  the  Carpathian 
and  Gaetulian  seas,  but,  leaving  Calpe  far  behind,  will  hear  the 
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audiet  Herculeo  stridentem  gurgite  solem.  a8o 

grande  operae  pretium  est,  ut  tenso  folle  reverti 

inde  domum  possis  tumidaque  snperbus  aluta 

Oceani  monstra  et  iuvenes  vidisse  marinos. 

non  unus  mentes  agitat  furor,     ille  sororis 

in  manibus  vultu  Eumenidam  terretur  et  igni,  285 

bic  bove  percusso  mugire  Agamemnona  credit 

aut  Ithacum.     parcat  tunicis  licet  atque  lacemis, 

curatoris  eget  qui  navem  xnercibus  implet 

ad  Bummurn  latus  et  tabula  distinguitur  unda, 

cum  sit  causa  mali  tanti  et  discriminis  huius  390 

concisum  argentum  in  titulos  faciesque  minutas. 

occurrunt  Dubes  et  fulgura,  ''  solvite  funem  1 " 

firumenti  dominus  clamat  piperisve  coempti 

"  nil  color  bic  coeli,  nil  fascia  nigra  minatur, 

aestivum  tonat."     infelix  hac  forsitan  ipsa  395 

nocte  cadet  fractis  trabibus,  fluctuque  premetur 

387.  Uoertit. 

sun  hissing  in  the  Herculean  water&  A  grand  equivalent  for 
your  labour  it  is  that  you  be  able  to  return  home  thence  with 
distended  purse  and  proud,  with  your  swollen  money-bag,  to 
have  beheld  the  monsters  of  the  ocean  and  the  youths  of  the 
sea.  Not  one  madness  only  distracts  inen^s  minds.  One,  in 
his  sister's  arms,  is  terrified  by  the  faces  and  the  torches 
of  the  Eumenides;  another,  when  he  has  struck  the  bull, 
thinks  it  is  Agamemnon  or  the  Ithacan  that  is  roaring. 
Though  he  may  spare  his  coats  and  his  cloaks,  the  man  is 
in  need  of  a  guardian  who  fills  his  ship  with  merchandise 
up  to  the  very  bulwarks,  and  is  separated  from  the  waves  by 
a  plank,  when  the  incentive  to  such  great  misery  and  such 
danger  as  this  is  silver  cut  up  into  inscriptions  and  miniatures. 
Clouds  and  lightning  oppose  him.  ''  Loosen  the  rope,"  shouts 
the  owner  of  the  bought-up  com  or  pepper;  "this  colour  of 
the  sky,  this  black  belt  of  doud  threatens  nothing.  It  is 
072/^  summer  thunder."  Unhappy  wretch  !  perchance  this  very 
night  he  will  fall  with  his  timbers  shattered,  and  will  be  sub- 
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obrutus  et  zonam  laeva  morsuque  tenebit. 

Bed  cuius  votis  modo  non  suffecerat  aurum, 

quod  Tagus  et  rutila  volvit  Pactolus  arena, 

frigida  sufiBcient  velantes  inguina  panni  aoo 

exiguusque  cibus,  mersa  rate  naufragus  assem 

dum  rogat  et  picta  se  tempestate  tuetur. 

Tantis  parta  mails  cura  maiore  metuque 
eervantur.     misera  est  magni  custodia  census, 
dispositis  praedives  hamis  vigilare  cohortem  305 

servonim  noctu  Licinus  iubet,  attonitus  pro 
electro  signisque  suis  Phrygiaque  columna 
atque  ebore  et  lata  testudine.     dolia  nudi 
non  ardent  cynici ;  si  fregeris,  altera  fiet 
eras  domus,  aut  eadem  plumbo  commissa  manebit.        310 
sensit  Alexander,  testa  cum  vidit  in  ilia 
magnum  habitatorem,  quanto  felicior  hie,  qui 
nil  cuperet,  quam  qui  totimi  sibi  posceret  orbem, 

merged  and  overwhelmed  by  the  billows,  clutching  his  girdle 
with  his  left  hand  and  his  teeth.  Moreover,  he  to  whose  wishes 
but  lately  all  the  gold  would  not  have  sufficed  which  Tagus  rolls 
and  Pactolus  in  its  red  sand,  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
rags  covering  his  cold  loins  and  scanty  nourishment,  while  ship- 
wrecked, his  bark  sunk,  he  begs  for  a  copper,  and  maintains 
himself  by  a  painting  of  the  storm. 

What  has  been  earned  through  such  great  hardships  has  to  bo 
guarded  with  still  greater  solicitude  and  fear.  The  custody  of 
a  large  fortune  is  a  wretched  busfness.  The  millionaire  licinus, 
after  disposing  his  water-buckets,  orders  a  tofiole  cohort  of  slaves 
to  keep  watch  by  night,  in  a  wild  fright  about  his  amber  and 
his  statues  and  columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  and  his  ivory  and 
broad  tortoise-shelL  The  tub  of  the  naked  cynic  does  not  take 
fire.  If  you  break  it,  another  home  will  be  made  to-monrow, 
or  the  same  one  will  remain,  patched  up  with  lead.  Alexander 
perceived,  when  he  saw  in  that  tub  its  great  inhabitant,  how 
much  happier  he  was  who  wished  for  nothing,  than  he  who 
demanded  the  whole  world  for  himself,  destined  to  undergo 
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passurus  gestis  aequanda  pericula  rebus. 

nnllum  numen  habes,  si  sit  pradentia ;  nos  te,  315 

nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam.     mensura  tamen  quae 

sufficiat  census,  si  quis  me  consulate  edam. 

in  quantum  sitis  atque  fames  et  frigora  poscunt, 

quantum,  Epicure,  tibi  parvis  suflfecit  in  hortis, 

quantum  Socratid  ceperunt  ante  Penates.  330 

numquam  aliud  natura,  aliud  sapientia  dicit 

acribus  exemplis  videor  te  claudera     misce 

ergo  aliquid  nostris  de  moribus,  effice  summam, 

bis  septem  ordinibus  quam  lex  dignatiur  Othonis. 

haec  quoque  si  rugam  trahit  extenditque  labellum,        32s 

sume  duos  equites,  fac  tertia  quadringenta. 

si  nondum  implevi  gremium,  si  panditur  ultra, 

nee  Croesi  fortuna  umquam  nee  Persica  regna 

sufficient  animo,  nee  divitiae  Narcissi, 

indulsit  Caesar  cui  Claudius  omnia,  cuius  330 

paruit  imperiis  uxorem  occidere  iussus. 

315.  abest.  316.  te  facimus. 

perils  equivalent  to  the  exploits  he  achieved  You  have  no 
divine  power  where  prudence  exists.  It  is  we,  we  who  make  a 
goddess  of  you,  0  Fortune !  However,  if  any  one  asks  my 
opinion  as  to  what  measure  of  property  is  sufficient,  I  will  tell 
you.  To  the  extent  that  thirst  and  hunger  and  cold  demand ; 
as  much  as  sufficed  you  in  your  small  garden,  Epicurus;  as 
much  as  the  home  of  Socrates  contained  before.  Nature  never 
says  one  thing  and  philosophy  another.  Do  I  seem  to  confine 
you  by  examples  that  are  too  severe  ?  Throw  in,  then,  some- 
thing from  our  manners ;  make  up  the  sum  which  the  law  of 
Otho  regards  as  fitting  for  the  Fourteen  Rows.  If  this,  too,  pro- 
duces a  frown,  and  makes  you  pout  your  lip,  take  two  knights' 
fees — ^make  it  a  third  four  hundred  If  I  have  not  yet  filled 
your  lap,  if  it  is  spread  out  beyond  this,  not  even  the  fortune  of 
Croesus  nor  the  realms  of  Persia  will  ever  satisfy  your  inclinations, 
nor  the  riches  of  Narcissus,  to  whom  Claudius  Caesar  gave  up 
everything,  whose  orders  he  obeyed  when  bidden  to  kill  his  wife. 
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SATIRA   XV. 

aUIS  nescit,  Volusi  Bithynice,  qualia  demens 
Aegyptus  portenta  colat  ?     crocodilon  adorat 
pars  haec,  ilia  pavet  saturam  serpentibus  ibin. 
effigies  sacri  nitet  aarea  cercopitheci, 
dimidio  magicae  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chordae  5 

atque  vetus  Thebe  centum  iacet  obruta  portis. 
illic  aeluros,  hie  piscem  fluminis,  illic 
oppida  tota  canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam. 
porrum  et  caepe  nefas  yiolare  et  frangere  morsu. 
o  sanctas  gentes,  quibns  haec  nascuntur  in  hortis  10 

numinal  lanatis  animalibus  abstinet  onmis 
mensa,  nefas  illic  fetam  iagnlare  capellae, 
camibus  humanis  vesci  licet     attonito  com 
tale  super  coenam  facinus  narraret  Ulixes 
Alcinoo,  bilem  aut  risum  fortasse  quibusdam  15 

7.  oaenileofl. 


SATIRE  XV. 

Who  does  not  know,  Yolusius  of  Bithynia,  what  kindB  of 
monsters  demented  Egypt  worships?  One  part  adores  the 
crocodile,  another  quakes  before  the  ibis  gorged  with  serpents. 
The  golden  image  of  a  sacred  long-tailed  ape  glitters  where  the 
magic  chords  resoimd  from  mutilated  Memnon,  and  ancient 
Thebes  lies  in  ruin  with  her  hundred  gates.  There  whole  towns 
venerate  cats,  here  a  river-fish,  there  a  dog,  bui  no  one  Diana. 
It  is  impiety  to  violate  and  break  with  the  teeth  the  leek  and 
the  onion.  O  holy  races,  to  whom  such  deities  as  these  are 
bom  in  their  gardens!  Every  table  abstains  from  woolly 
animals ;  it  is  impiety  there  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  young  kid ; 
it  is  lawful  to  feed  on  human  flesh.  When  narrating  such  a 
misdeed  as  this  to  the  amazed  Alcinous  over  their  supper, 
Ulysses  had  not  improbably  excited  the  anger  or  the  laughter 
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moverat,  ut  mendax  aretalogas.     "  in  mare  nemo 

hunc  abicit  saeva  dignom  veraqne  Gharybdi, 

fingentem  immanes  Laestiygonas  atque  Cyclopas  ? 

nam  citius  Scyllam  vel  concuirentia  saxa 

Cyaneas,  pianos  et  tempestatibus  utres  so 

crediderim,  aut  tenoi  percnssum  verbere  Circes 

et  cum  remigibus  grunnisse  Elpenora  porcis. 

tam  vacui  capitis  populom  Phaeaca  putavit  ?  " 

sic  aliquis  merito  nondum  ebrins  et  minimum  qui 

de  Corcyraea  temetum  duxerat  uma ;  25 

solus  enim  haec  Ithacus  nuUo  sub  teste  canebat. 

nos  miranda  quidem,  sed  nuper  consule  lunio 

gesta  super  calidae  referemus  moenia  Copti, 

nos  Yulgi  scelus  et  cunctis  graviora  cothumis ; 

nam  scelus,  a  Pyrrha  quamquam  omnia  syrmata  volvas,  30 

nullus  apud  tragicos  populus  facit     accipe  nostro 

dira  quod  exemplum  feritas  produxerit  aevo. 

97.  Jinioo* 

of  some  of  the  guests  as  a  lying  babbler.  '*  WHl  no  one  pitch 
into  the  sea  this  fellow,  who  deserves  a  cruel  CharybdiB  and  a 
real  one,  with  his  fictions  of  huge  Laestrygones  and  Cyclopes  f 
For  I  wonld  sooner  believe  in  Scylla  or  the  Cyanean  rocks 
dashing  together,  or  the  bladders  full  of  stormy  winds,  or  that 
Elpenor  was  struck  with  a  light  blow  of  Circe,  and  grunted  in 
company  with  the  crew  turned  into  hoga  Did  he  suppose  the 
Phaecian  people  to  be  so  void  of  brains  f "  So  some  one  may 
have  spoken  with  reason  who  was  not  yet  drunk,  who  had 
quaffed  but  very  little  wine  from  the  Corcyraean  bowL  For  the 
Ithacan  was  singing  this  alone,  with  no  witness  to  corroborate  him. 
We  shall  recount  things,  marvellous  it  is  true,  but  which  were 
only  lately  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Junius,  above  the  walls 
of  sultry  Coptos ;  we  shall  recoani  the  crime  of  a  whole  popidace, 
and  things  surpassing  in  gravity  all  tragedies.  For  though  you 
turn  over  all  tragic  themes  from  the  time  of  Pyrrha,  nowhere  in 
the  poets  does  a  whole  people  commit  a  crime.  Hear  what  a 
sample  dread  barbarism  has  produced  in  our  own  age. 
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Inter  finitimos  vetus  atque  antiqua  simultas, 
immortale  odium  et  numquam  sanabile  vulnus 
ardet  adhuc,  Ombos  et  Tentyra.     summus  utrimque      3S 
inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
odit  uterque  locus,  cum  solos  credat  habendos 
esse  deos,  quos  ipse  colit.     sed  tempore  festo 
alterius  populi  rapienda  occasio  cunctis  ^ 
visa  inimicorum  primoribus  ac  ducibus,  ne  40 

laetum  hilaremque  diem,  ne  magnae  gaudia  coenae 
sentirent,  positis  ad  templa  et  compita  mensis 
pervigilique  toro,  quern  nocte  ac  luce  iacentem 
Septimus  interdum  sol  invenit     horrida  sane 
Aegyptus,  sed  luxuria,  quantum  ipse  notavi,  45 

barbara  famoso  non  cedit  turba  Canopo. 
adde  quod  et  facilis  victoria  de  madidis  et 
blaesis  atque  mere  titubantibus.     inde  virorum 
saltatus  nigro  tibicine,  qualiacumque 
unguenta  et  flores  multaeque  in  fronte  coronae,  50 

A  long-standing  and  ancient  grudge,  an  undying  hatred,  and 
a  wound  that  can  never  be  healed,  still  rages  between  ttoo  neigh- 
bours, Ombi  and  Tentyra.  On  both  sides  there  is  the  utmost  fury 
on  the  part  of  the  vulgar,  from  this  cause,  that  each  locality 
hates  its  neighbour's  deities,  since  it  thinks  those  alone  should 
be  accounted  gods  whom  it  worships  itself.  At  any  rate,  at  a 
festival  of  one  nation,  the  occasion  seemed  to  all  the  enemy's 
chiefs  and  leaders  one  to  be  seized,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
enjoying  a  happy  and  merry  day,  when  the  tables  are  placed 
before  the  temples  and  in  the  crossways,  as  also  the  couch  that 
knows  no  sleep,  which  lying  t?iere  night  and  day,  the  seventh 
sun  sometimes  finds.  Egypt  is  savage,  to  be  sure ;  yet,  in  lusu- 
riousness,  as  far  as  I  myself  have  remarked,  the  barbarous  crowd 
does  not  yield  to  the  notorious  Canopus.  Add  that  victory  is 
easy  even,  over  those  who  are  drunk  and  stuttering  and  reeling 
YHth  wina  On  one  side  there  were  men  dancing  to  a  black 
piper ;  perfumes,  such  as  they  were,  and  flowers  and  chaplets  in 
plenty  on  their  brows;  on  the  other,  hatred  with  an  empty 
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hinc  ieiunuin  odium,     sed  iurgia  piima  sonare 

incipiant  animis  ardentibus ;  haec  tuba  lixae. 

dein  clamore  pari  concurritur,  et  vice  teli 

saevit  nuda  manus.     paucae  sine  yubiere  malae, 

Tix  cuiquam  aut  nulli  toto  certamine  nasus  55 

integer,     aspiceres  iam  cuncta  per  agmina  vultus 

diniidios,  alias  fades  et  hiantia  ruptis 

ossa  genis,  plenos  ocidorum  sanguine  pugnos. 

ludere  se  credunt  ipsi  tamen  et  puenles 

exercere  acies,  q.uod  nulla  cadavera  calcent.  60 

et  sane  quo  tot  nxantis  millia  turbae, 

si  vivunt  omnes  ?  eigo  acrior  impetus,  et  iam 

saxa  inclinatis  per  humum  quaesita  lacertis 

incipiunt  torquere,  domestica  seditioni 

tela,  nee  hunc  lapidem  quales  et  Tumus  et  Aiax,  65 

vel  quo  Tydides  percussit  pondere  coxam 

Aeneae,  sed  quem  valeant  emittere  dextrae 

illis  dissimiles  et  nostro  tempore  natae. 

51.  geniiiniixn.  64.  leditione. 

stomacb.  Howeyer,  the  first  altercations  begin  to  resound  with 
souls  all  on  fire ;  this  is  the  trumpet  of  the  fray.  Then,  with  a 
like  clamour,  they  charge  each  other,  and  in  place  of  a  weapon 
rages  the  naked  hand.  There  are  few  cheeks  without  a  wound ; 
scarce  any,  or  none,  in  the  whole  fight  has  a  nose  intact.  You 
might  see  already,  through  all  the  ranks,  mutilated  countenances* 
faces  that  were  no  longer  the  same,  bones  gaping  through  the 
divided  cheeks,  fists  covered  with  blood  from  the  eyes.  Yet 
they  themselves  think  they  are  at  play  and  engaged  in  a  child's 
fight,  because  they  are  trampling  on  no  dead  bodies;  and, 
to  be  sure,  to  what  purpose  a  fighting  crowd  of  so  many 
thousands,  if  every  one  is  to  remain  alive  ?  So  the  onslaught 
grows  sharper,  and  now  they  begin  to  hurl  stones,  which 
they  have  picked  up  with  arms  bent  along  the  ground,  the 
familiar  weapons  of  sedition ;  no  such  stone,  indeed,  as  those 
which  Tumus  and  Ajax  hurled^  or  of  the  weight  of  that  with 
which  Tydides  struck  Aeneas  on  the  hip,  but  such  as  right 
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nam  genus  hoc  vivo  iam  decrescebat  Homeio : 

terra  malos  homines  nunc  educat  atque  pusillos,  70 

ergo  deus,  quicumque  aspexit^  ridet  et  edit 

a  diverticulo  repetatur  fabula.     postquam 

subsidiis  aucti,  pars  altera  promere  ferrum 

audet  et  infestis  pugnam  instaurare  sagittis ; 

terga  fuga  celeri  praestantibus  omnibus,  instant  75* 

qui  vicina  colunt  umbrosae  Tentyra  palmae, 

labitur  hinc  quidam  nimia  formidine  cursum 

praecipitans,  capiturque.     ast  Olum  in  plurima  sectum 

frusta  et  particulas,  ut  multis  mortuus  unus 

sufficeret,  totum  corrosis  ossibus  edit  80 

victrix  turba  ;  nee  ardenti  decozit  aeno 

aut  yerubus,  longum  usque  adeo  tardumque  putavit 

exspectare  focos,  contenta  cadavere  crude. 

hie  gaudere  libet  quod  non  violaverit  ignem, 

quern  summa  coeli  raptum  de  parte  Prometheus  85 

75.  pnoatant  inttantibiu  Ombii. 

hands,  unlike  theirs,  and  produced  in  our  time,  have  strength 
to  project ;  for  that  race  was  already  degenerating  in  the  days  of 
Homer.  The  earth  nowadays  nurtures  wicked  and  puny  men, 
60  whatever  god  has  seen  them,  laughs  at  and  despises  them. 

From  this  digression  let  us  go  back  to  our  story.  After  being 
strengthened  by  reioforoements,  one  side  ventures  to  diaw  the 
sword,  and  renew  the  fight  with  deadly  arrows;  those  who 
inhabit  Tentyra,  neighbouring  on  the  shady  palm-trees,  press  on 
their  opponents^  all  showing  their  backs  in  rapid  flight  On  this 
side  one  who  through  excessive  fear  was  precipitating  his  pace, 
falls,  and  is  captured ;  whereupon  the  victorious  crowd,  after  he 
had  been  cut  into  a  great  number  of  morsels  and  small  portions, 
that  one  dead  man  might  suffice  for  many,  eats  up  the  whole  of 
him  and  gnaws  his  very  bones ;  they  did  not  even  cook  him  in 
the  seething  caldron  or  on  a  spit,  so  very  long  and  tedious  did 
they  deem  it  to  wait  for  a  fire,  contented  ob  they  were  with  the 
raw  carcasa  At  this  point  we  may  rejoice  that  they  did  not 
desecrate  the  fire,  which  Prometheus  stole  from  highest  heaven 
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donavit  tenris.     elemento  gratulor  et  te 

ezsultare  reor.     sed  qui  mordere  cadayer 

snstinuit,  nil  mnquam  hac  came  libentius  edit. 

nam  scelere  in  tanto  ne  quaeras  et  dubites  an 

prima  voluptatem  gula  senserit ;  ultimus  autem  90 

qui  stetit  absumpto  iam  toto  corpore»  ductis 

per  terram  digitis  aliquid  de  sanguine  gustat. 

Vascones,  haec  fama  est,  alimentis  talibus  olim 

produxere  animas ;  sed  res  diversa,  sed  iUic 

fortunae  invidia  est  bellorumque  ultima,  casus  95 

extremi,  longae  dira  obsidionis  egestas. 

hnius  enim,  quod  nunc  agitur,  miserabile  debet 

exemplum  esse  cibi,  sicut  modo  dicta  mihi  gens 

post  omnes  herbas,  post  cuncta  animalia,  quidquid 

cogebat  vacui  ventris  furor,  hostibus  ipsis  zoo 

pallorem  ac  maciem  et  tenues  miserantibus  artus, 

membra  aliena  fame  lacerabant,  esse  parati 

and  gave  to  earth.  I  congratulate  tbe  element,  and  I  imagine 
you  are  rejoiced.  However,  he  who  can  bring  himself  to  taste 
a  corpse  never  eats  anything  with  more  pleasure  than  this  kind 
of  flesh ;  for  in  tJie  matter  of  a  crime  so  great,  do  not  ask  or 
doubt  whether  the  first  palate  only  experienced  pleasure.  Why, 
the  very  last  of  them  who  came  up  after  the  entire  body  had 
been  consumed,  drew  his  fingers  along  the  ground,  and  tasted 
some  of  the  blood. 

The  Vascones — so  the  story  is — in  days  of  yore  protracted 
their  Hves  by  such  nutriment  as  this;  but  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent; but  there  you  have  the  malice  of  Fortune,  and  the 
extremities  of  war,  the  climax  of  adversity,  the  dreadful  desti- 
tution of  a  long  siega  For  the  instance  we  are  now  mentioning 
of  such  food  ought  to  excite  pity,  inasmuch  as  the  people  I  have 
just  named,  after  every  kind  of  herbage,  after  all  their  animals, 
and*whatever  the  fury  of  their  empty  bellies  drove  them  to,  had 
heai  eaterij  when  their  very  enemies  were  pitying  their  pallor  and 
emaciation  and  wasted  frames,  tore  in  pieces,  through  famine, 
the  limbs  of  others,  prepared  to  eat  even  their  own«     What  man 
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et  sua.    quisnam  hominum  veniam  dare  quisve  deoram 

viribus  abnueret  dira  atque  immania  passis, 

et  quibus  illorum  poterant  ignoscere  manes,  105 

quorum  corporibus  vescebantur  ?  melius  nos 

Zenonis  praecepta  monent ;  nee  enim  omnia^  quaedam 

pro  vita  facienda  putat :  sed  Cantaber  unde 

stoicus,  antiqui  praesertim  aetate  Metelli  ? 

nunc  totus  Graias  nostrasque  habet  orbis  Athenas,        no 

Gallia  causidicos  docuit  facunda  Biitannos, 

de  conducendo  loquitur  iam  rhetore  Thule. 

nobilis  ille  tamen  populus,  quem  dizimus,  et  par 

virtute  atque  fide,  sed  maior  clade,  Saguntus 

tale  quid  excusat:  Maeotide  saevior  ara  ns 

Aegyptus ;  quippe  ilia  nefandi  Taurica  sacri 

inventrix  homines,  ut  iam  quae  carmina  tradunt 

digna  fide  credas,  tantum  immolat,  ulterius  nil 

aut  gravius  cultro  timet  hostia.     quis  modo  casus 

Z04.  yentribns,  urbibus. 

or  what  god  could  refuse  bis  pardon  to  strong  men  who  had 
endured  such  dreadful  and  monstrous  things,  and  whom  the  ' 
yery  manes  of  those  on  whose  bodies  they  were  feeding  might 
haye  forgiyent  The  precepts  of  Zeno  teach  us  better;  he 
thinks,  not,  indeed,  that  all  tilings,  but  some  only,  may  be  done 
for  the  sake  of  life.  Yet  how  should  the  Cantabrian  be  a 
Stoic,  especially  in  the  age  of  old  Metellus  t  Now  the  whole 
world  has  the  Greek  Athens  and  our  own.  Eloquent  Gaul  has 
instructed  the  British  lawyers ;  already  Thule  speaks  of  engaging 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric  Yet  that  noble  people  we  haye  named, 
and  Saguntum  their  equal  in  courage  and  fidelity,  their  more 
than  equal  in  calamity,  haye  an  excuse  to  offer  for  a  deed 
of  this  kind.  Egypt  is  more  cruel  than  the  altar  of 
Maeotis;  since  that  Tauric  inyentress  of  the  abominable 
rite  (if,  at  least,  you  belieye  what  the  poems  tell  us  to  be  worthy 
of  faith)  only  immolates,  the  yictim  has  nothing  farther  or  worse 
to  fear  than  the  knife.  What  mischance  eyen  impelled  these 
men?    What  hunger  so  great,  or  arms  threatening  their  lam- 
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impalit  hos  ?     quae  tanta  fames  infestaque  vallo  120 

arma  coegerunt  tarn  detestabile  monstrum 

audeie  ?  anne  aliam  terra  Memphitide  sicca 

invidiam  facerent  nolenti  surgere  Nilo  ? 

qua  nee  terribiles  Cimbri  nee  Britones  umquam 

Sauromataeque  truces  aut  immanes  Agathyrsi,  135 

hac  saevit  rabie  imbelle  et  inutile  vulgus, 

parvula  fictilibus  solitum  dare  vela  phaselis 

et  brevibus  pictae  remis  incumbere  testae. 

nee  poenam  sceleri  invenies,  nee  digna  parabis 

supplicia  his  populis,  in  quorum  mente  pares  sunt        130 

et  similes  ira  atque  fames,    mollissima  corda 

humano  generi  dare  se  natura  fatetur, 

quae  lacrimas  dedit ;  haec  nostri  pars  optima  sensus. 

plorare  ergo  iubet  causam  dicentis  amici 

squaloremque  rei>  pupillum  ad  iura  vocantem  135 

circumscriptorera,  cuius  manantia  fletu 

ora  puellares  faciunt  incerta  capilli. 

134.  GMam  lugentii. 


parts,  compelled  them  to  dare  so  detestable  a  monstrositjt 
Could  they,  if  the  land  of  Memphis  had  been  dry,  have  offered 
a  greater  insult  to  the  Nile  for  refusing  to  rise  ?  Never  have 
even  the  terrible  Cimbri,  nor  the  Britons,  nor  the  savage  Sar- 
matians,  nor  the  monstrous  Agathyrsi  raged  with  such  fury  as 
this  effeminate  and  useless  rabble,  accustomed  to  set  their  Httle 
bits  of  sails  in  their  boats  of  clay,  and  to  bend  over  the  short 
oars  of  their  painted  shells.  You  can  neither  find  a  penalty  for 
such  guilt,  nor  provide  a  punishment  worthy  of  these  tribes  in 
whose  minds  anger  and  hunger  are  on  a  par,  and  alike  in  their 
results.  Nature  confesses  that  she  gives  the  tenderest  of  hearts 
to  the  himian  race,  by  giving  them  tears :  this  is  the  best  part 
of  our  sensations.  She  bids  us  then  weep  over  the  misfortune 
of  our  sorrowing  friend,  the  squalid  appearance  of  one  accused, 
the  ward  summoning  his  despoiler  to  justice,  whose  girlish 
locks  render  imcertain  the  sex  0/  the  face  bedewed  with  teaia 
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naturae  imperio  gemimus,  cum  funus  adoltae 

viiginis  occurrit  vel  terra  clauditur  infans 

et  minor  igne  rogL     quia  enim  bonus  et  face  dignus    140 

arcana,  qualem  Cereris  vult  esse  sacerdos, 

uUa  aliena  sibi  credat  mala  ?  separat  hoc  nos 

a  grege  mutorum,  atque  ideo  venerabile  soli 

sortiti  ingenium  divinorumque  capaces 

atque  exercendis  capiendisque  artibus  apti  ms 

sensum  a  coelesti  demissum  traximus  arce, 

cuius  egent  prona  et  terram  spectantia.     mundi 

principio  indulsit  communis  conditor  illis 

tantum  animas,  nobis  animum  quoque,  mutuus  iit  nos 

affectus  petere  auxilium  et  praestare  iuberet,  150 

disperses  trahere  in  populum,  migrare  vetusto 

de  nemore  et  proayis  habitatas  linquere  silvas, 

aedificare  domes,  Laribus  coniungere  nostris 

tectum  aliud,  tutos  vicino  limine  somnos 

142.  credit.  154.  limite. 

At  nature's  bidding  we  sigh  when  the  funeral  of  an  adult  viigia 
meets  us,  or  an  infant,  too  young  for  the  fire  of  the  pile,  is 
buried  in  the  earth  For  what  good  man  worthy  of  the  mystic 
torch,  such  an  one  as  the  priest  of  Ceres  would  have  him  to  be, 
can  deem  any  misfortunes  to  be  foreign  to  himself)  This  it 
is  that  separates  us  from  the  herd  of  dumb  creatures,  and  on 
that  account  we  alone  have  had  allotted  to  us  a  reyeiential 
spirit,  are  capable  of  containing  diyine  things,  and,  fitted  for 
practising  and  apprehending  the  arts,  have  received,  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  the  heights  of  heaven,  a  moral  sense,  which 
ardmals  bending  downwards,  and  looking  to  the  earth,  are 
wanting  in  In  the  beginning  of  the  world  the  common  Creator 
allowed  them  life  only,  to  us  a  soul  as  well,  that  our  mutual 
regard  might  bid  us  seek  aid  and  afford  it,  draw  the  scattered 
ones  into  a  community,  migrate  from  the  ancient  grove,  leave 
the  woods  inhabited  by  our  forefathers,  build  houses,  join  on  to 
our  Lares  another  habitation,  that  united  confidence  might  give 
us  slumbers  secured  by  a  neighbour's  threshold,  protect  with 
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ut  collata  daret  fiducia,  protegere  armis  155 

lapsmn  aut  ingenti  nutantem  vnlnere  civem, 

communi  dare  signa  tuba,  defendier  isdem 

torribus  atque  una  portarum  clave  teneri. 

sed  iam  serpentum  maior  concordia.     parcit 

cognatis  maculis  similis  fera.     quando  leoni  160 

fortior  eripuit  vitam  leo  ?  quo  nemore  umquam 

exspiravit  aper  xnaioris  dentibus  apri  ? 

Indica  tigris  agit  rabida  cum  tigride  pacem 

perpetuam,  saevis  inter  se  convenit  UTsis. 

ast  homini  ferrum  letale  incude  nefanda  165 

produxisse  parum  est ;  cum  rastra  et  sarcula  tantum 

assueti  coquere  et  marrlB  ac  vomere  lassi 

nescierint  primi  gladios  extendere  fabri ; 

aspicimus  populos,  quorum  non  sufficit  irae 

occidisee  aliquem,  sed  pectora  brachia  vultum  170 

crediderint  genus  esse  cibi     quid  diceret  ergo 

vel  quo  non  fugeret,  si  nunc  haec  monstra  videret 

x68.  extundere,  excud«ro(SerT.) 

anus  a  citizen  who  has  fallen  or  is  staggering  under  a  severe  wound, 
sound  our  war-signals  on  a  common  trumpet,  be  defended  by  the 
same  towers,  be  enclosed  by  one  key  for  our  gatea  But  now 
there  is  greater  concoid  among  serpents ;  a  wild  beast  of  like 
kind  spares  his  kindred  spots.  When  did  a  stronger  lion 
deprive  of  his  life  another  lion?  In  what  forest  did  a  boar 
ever  expire  by  the  teeth  of  a  larger  boart  The  Indian  tigress 
lives  with  ecuih  rabid  tigress  in  perpetual  peace ;  savage  bears 
agree  among  themselves.  But  to  man  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
beaten  out  the  deadly  weapon  on  the  accursed  anvil,  though  the 
first  smiths,  accustomed  to  forge  harrows  and  hoes  only,  and 
wearied  with  making  mattocks  and  ploughshares,  knew  not  how 
to  hammer  out  swords ;  we  behold  nations  to  whose  fury  it  does 
not  suffice  to  have  killed  some  one,  but  they  think  his  breast, 
arms,  face  to  be  a  kind  of  meat  What,  then,  would  Pytha- 
goras say,  or,  rather,  whither  would  he  not  flee,  if,  nowadays, 
he  witnessed  such  horrors — he  who  abstained  from  all  animals 

VOL.  I.  p 
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Pythagoras,  cunctis  animalibtis  abstinuit  qui 

tamquam  homine  et  ventri  indulsit  non  omne  legumen  ? 


SATIRA  XVL 

QUIS  nmnerare  quBat  felicis  praemia,  Galle, 
militiae  ?  quod  si  subeuntur  prospera  castia, 
me  pavidum  excipiat  tironem  porta  secundo 
sidere.    plus  etenim  fati  valet  bora  benigni, 
quam  si  nos  Veneris  commeBdet  epistola  Marti  5 

et  Samia  genetrix  quae  deleetatur  arena. 

Commoda  tractemus  primum  communia,  quorum 
baud  minimum  illud  erit,  ne  te  pulsare  togatus 
audeat,  immo  etsi  pulsetur,  dissimulet,  nee 
audeat  excussos  praetori  ostendere  dentes  20 

et  nigram  in  faeie  tumidis  livoribus  offam 

xz.  et  tnmidam  in  faoie  nigrii. 

as  though  from  a  human  being,  and  would  not  allow  his  stomach 
even  all  kinds  of  yegetables  % 


SATIRE  XVL 

Who,  O  Gallus,  can  enumerate  the  prizes  of  happy  soldiering  ? 
But  if,  in  addition,  a  fortunate  corps  is  being  entered,  may  its 
gate  receive  me,  a  timorous  recruit,  under  a  favouiable  star. 
For  indeed  the  moment  of  a  smiling  fate  is  of  more  avail  than 
if  we  were  recommended  to  Mars  by  an  epistle  of  Yenus,  or  bis 
mother  who  delights  in  the  sands  of  Samos. 

Let  us  first  treat  of  the  advantages  common  to  all  soldiers^  of 
which  this  is  not  the  least,  that  a  civilian  won't  dare  to  beat 
you;  nay,  though  he  be  beaten  himself y  will  conceal  it  and 
won't  dare  to  show  the  Praetor  his  teeth  that  have  been 
knocked  out,  and  the  lump  on  his  face,  black  with  swollen 
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atque  oculum  medico  nil  promittente  relictum. 

Bardaicus  iudex  datur  haec  punire  volenti 

calceus  et  grandes  magna  ad  subsellia  surae, 

legibus  antiquis  castrorum  et  more  Camilli  15 

servato,  miles  ne  vallum  litiget  extra 

et  procul  a  signis.     iustissima  centnrionnm 

cognitio  est  igitur  de  milite,  nee  mihi  deerit 

ultio,  si  iustae  defertur  causa  querelae. 

tota  cohors  tamen  est  inimica,  omnesque  manipli  20 

consensu  magno  efficiimt,  curabilis  ut  sit 

vindicta  et  gravior  quam  iniuria.     dignum  erit  ergo 

declamatoris  mulino  corde  Yagelli, 

cum  duo  crura  habeas,  offendere  tot  caligas,  tot 

miUia  clavorum.     quis  tam  procul  absit  ab  urbe  25 

praeterea  ?  quis  tam  Fylades  molem  aggeris  ultra 

ut  veniat  ?  lacrimae  siccentur  protinus,  et  se 

excusaturos  non  sollicitemus  amicos, 

31.  officiunt ;  ourabltis  ut  tit.  22.  vindieta  gravior. 

braises,  and  the  eye  still  left  to  him,  but  about  which  the 
doctor  will  make  no  promise.  Those  who  wish  to  get  redress 
for  these  things  have  a  eeniurion's  big  boot  assigned  them  for  a 
judge,  and  a  pair  of  huge  calves  under  a  stout  bench,  the  ancient 
military  law  and  the  rule  of  Camillus  being  observed,  that  the 
soldier  is  not  to  be  a  party  to  a  suit  outside  the  trenches  or  at  a 
distance  from  the  standards.  Most  just,  therefore,  is  the  juris- 
diction of  the  centurions  over  the  soldier,  nor  will  my  revenge 
fail  me  if  a  cause  in  which  the  complaint  is  just  be  brought 
before  them.  But  the  whole  cohort  are  your  enemies,  and  all 
the  maniples  with  great  unanimity  manage  that  your  redress 
shall  be  such  as  you  shall  care  for,  and  worse  than  the  original 
injuiy.  It  would  be  worthy,  then,  of  the  ranter  Vagellius,  with 
his  mulish  understanding,  when  you  have  (mly  two  legs,  to 
offend  BO  many  thick  boots,  so  many  thousands  of  hob-nails. 
Moreover,  who  would  absent  himself  such  a  distance  from  town  t 
who  is  such  a  Pylades  as  to  come  beyond  the  rampart-mound  t 
Let  our  tears  be  dried  forthwith,  and  let  us  not  trouble  our 
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"  da  testem  "  iudex  cum  dixerit,  audeat  ille, 

nescio  quia,  pugnos  qui  vidit,  dicere  "  vidi,"  30 

et  credam  dignum  barba  dignumque  capillis 

maiorum.     citius  falsum  producere  testem 

contra  paganum  possis,  quam  vera  loquentem 

contra  fortunam  armati  contraque  pudorem. 

Praemia  nunc  alia  atque  alia  emolumenta  notemos     3s 
sacramentorum.     convallem  ruris  aviti 
improbus  aut  campum  mihi  si  vicinus  ademit 
et  sacrum  effodit  medio  de  limite  saxum, 
quod  mea  cum  patulo  coluit  puis  annua  libo, 
debitor  aut  sumptos  pergit  non  reddere  nummos,  40 

vana  supervacui  dicens  chirographa  ligni, 
exspectandus  erit,  qui  lites  inchoet,  annus 
totius  populi.     sed  tunc  quoque  mille  ferenda 
taedia,  mille  morae :  toties  subsellia  tantum 
stemuntur,  tum  facundo  ponente  lacernas  4S 

39.  vetulo. 

friends,  who  are  sure  to  excuse  themselves.  When  the  judge 
has  said,  "  Produce  your  witness,"  let  the  man,  whoever  he 
be,  who  saw  the  fisticuffs,  say,  "  I  saw  them,"  and  I  shall  deem 
him  worthy  of  the  beard  and  worthy  of  the  locks  of  our  an- 
cestors. You  could  more  readily  produce  a  false  witness  against 
a  civilian  than  one  to  speak  the  truth  against  the  fortune  and 
against  the  honour  of  a  soldier. 

Let  us  note  now  other  prizes  and  other  advantages  of  military 
life.  If  a  rascaUy  neighbour  has  robbed  me  of  a  valley  or  a 
field  of  my  paternal  estate,  and  has  dug  up  from  the  middle  of 
the  boundary-line,  the  sacred  stone  which  my  porridge  has 
yearly  honoured,  together  with  a  broad  cake,  or  a  debtor  per- 
sists in  not  repaying  the  monies  he  has  received,  declaring  his 
note-of-hand  void  and  the  tablets  worthless,  I  shall  have  to  wait 
a  whole  year,  th^  time  requisite  for  making  even  a  banning  of 
the  lawsuits  of  an  entire  people.  But  even  then  a  thousand 
worries,  a  thousand  delays  have  to  be  borne ;  so  often  the  seats 
are  merely  cushioned ;  then,  while  eloquent  Caedicius  is  taking 
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paedicio  et  Fusco  iam  micturiexite,  parati 

digredimur,  lentaque  fori  pugnamus  arena. 

ast  illis,  quos  anna  tegunt  et  balteus  ambit, 

quod  placitum  est  ipsis  praestatur  tempus  agendi, 

nee  res  atteritur  longo  sufflamine  litis.  50 

Solis  praeterea  testandi  militibus  ins 
vivo  patre  datur ;  nam  quae  sunt  parta  labore 
nulitiae,  placuit  non  esse  in  corpore  census, 
omne  tenet  cuius  regimen  pater,     ergo  Coranum 
signorum  comitem  castrorumque  aera  merentem  55 

quamvis  iam  tremulus  captat  pater,     hunc  labor  aequus 
provehit  et  pulchro  reddit  sua  dona  laborL 
ipsius  certe  ducis  hoc  referre  videtur, 
ut  qui  fortis  erit  sit  felicissimus  idem, 
ut  laeti  phaleris  omnes  et  torquibus  omnes —  60 

off  his  cloak,  and  Fuscus  has  just  gone  out  for  another  purpose, 
though  all  prepared,  we  must  take  our  departure,  and  so  we 
fight  on  the  dilatory  arena  of  the  Forum.  But  to  those  who 
wear  armoiur  and  are  girded  with  a  belt,  their  o>m  chosen  time 
for  suing  is  insured,  nor  is  their  property  ground  down  by  the 
tardy  drag-chain  of  a  lawsuit 

Moreover,  to  soldiers  alone  is  accorded  the  right  of  making  a 
will  in  a  father's  life-time :  for  it  has  seemed  good  that  what 
has  been  acquired  by  the  labours  of  military  life  should  not 
form  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  property  of  which  the  father  holds 
the  entire  disposal  So  that  Goranus,  whUe  following  the 
standards  and  in  receipt  of  army  pay,  is  courted  by  his  own 
father,  though  now  trembling  with  age.  His  labours  duly  per- 
formed, advance  the  former,  and  he  pays  back  its  gifts  to  honest 
labour.  Certainly  this  seems  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  general 
himself,  that  whoever  shows  himself  brave  should  also  be 
most  fortunate,  that  all,  rejoicing  in  trappings  and  collars — 

END  OF  VOL.   I. 
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VOL.   II. 

Page  107,  line  18, /or  "  (i>.  lu)niu»,"  read  "  (2>.  /i*)mt«." 
„  250,  „  10,  „  "  Dolabdla,'*  „  "Dolabellae:' 
-     292.    „    25,,,     "dX/Sov,"  „     "5X/30I'." 

r     347.     »       I,  „     "^ctdi',"  „      "0€IOV." 


alusmusy  ad  mediam  fere  aetatem  declamavit,  animi  magis 
caDBa  quam  quod  scholae  se  ant  foro  praepararet,  et  dein  pau- 
oomm  yenuom  satiia  non  absurde  composita  in  Paridem 
pantomimnm  poetamque*  semenstribus  militiolis  tumeatem 
genus  scriptniae    industiie  ezcoluit,   et  tamen  bene  diu  ne 

*  Claudii  Neronit,    ejtu. 
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The  little  that  we  can  gather  of  Juvenal's  life  and 
character  must  be  collected  almost  entirely  from  scat- 
tered indications  contained  in  his  writings.  Unlike 
Horace,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  gossiping  about 
himself,  the  solemn  tone  and  didactic  style  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  Satires  precluding  his  taking  his 
readers  into  his  confidence  in  this  kind  of  way;  and 
accordingly  such  indications  will  be  found  to  be  very 
few  and  very  far  between.  Before  proceeding  to  con- 
sider them,  however,  it  will  be  desirable  to  notice  the 
evidences  as  to  his  life  which  come  to  us  from  extemid 
sources.  There  is  extant  a  biography  of  him,  labelled, 
along  with  several  other  biographies,  with  the  name  of 
Suetonius,  but  supposed  to  be  written  by  some  old  gram- 
marian. As  it  is  short,  I  give  it  entire,  chiefly  from  the 
text  of  Jahn,  subjoining  two  or  three  various  readings 
which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the 
life,  and  omitting  others  which  may  be  described  as 
merely  grammaticid  variations. 

Junius  Juvenalis,  libertini  locupletis  incertum  filius  an 
alumnus,  ad  mediam  fere  aetatem  declamavit,  animi  magis 
causa  quam  quod  scholae  se  aut  foro  praepararet,  et  dein  pau- 
corum  versuum  satira  non  absurds  composita  in  Paridem 
pantomimum  poetamque**  semenstribus  militiolis  tumentem 
genus  scripturae    industrie  excoluit,   et  tamen  bene  diu  ne 

*  ClaudU  Neronii,    ejus. 
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modico  quidem  auditorio  quicquam  committere  est  ausu§,  mox 
magna  frequentia  tantoque  successu  bis  aut  ter  auditus  est,  ut 
ea  quoque  quae  prima  fecerat  inferciret  novis  scriptis  :  ^'  quod  non 
dant  proceres  dabit  histrio,  tu  Camerinos  et  Bareas,  tu  nobilium 
magna  atria  curas  ?  praefectos  Pelopea  f acit,  Philomela  tribunos." 
erat  tunc  in  deliciis  aulae  bistrio  *  multique  fautorum  ejus  quot- 
tidie  provehebantui.  venit  ergo  Juvenalis  in  snspicionem  quasi 
temporal  figura|  notasset,  ac  statim  per  bonorem  miUtiae 
quamquam  octogenarius  nrbe  summotiis  est  missusque  ad 
praefecturam  cobortis  in  extrema  parte  Aegypti  tendentisL  id 
supplicii  genus  placuit  nt  lev!  atque  joculari  delicto  par  esset. 
verum  intra  brevissimum  tempus  angore  ac  taedio  periit. 

Junius  Juvenalis,  the  son  or  the  adopted  son,  it  is  uncertain 
which,  of  a  wealthy  freedman,  practised  declamation  till  about 
middle  life,  rather  for  amusement's  §  sake  than  in  order  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  school  or  forum ;  and  afterwards  having 
composed  a  clever  satire  ||  of  a  few  lines  on  Paris  the  actor  in 
pantomimes,  and  a  poet  [of  his]  who  was  puffed  up  with  his 
six  months'  military  rank,  he  cultivated  diligently  this  kind  of 
writing.  And  yet,  for  a  very  long  time,  he  did  not  venture  to 
intrust  anything  even  to  a  small  audience.  But  after  a  while 
he  was  heard  two  or  three  times  by  so  large  a  concourse,  and 
with  so  much  success,  that  he  inserted  in  his  new  writings  the 
lines  he  had  first  composed,  "  Quod  non  dant  proceres  dabit 
bistrio,"  &c.  The  actor  [or  an  actor!  IT  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  court  minions,  and  many  of  his  supporters  were  daily 
receiving  promotion.  Juvenal  consequently  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  indirectly  **  censuring  the  [existing]  times,  and 
forthwith,  under  the  guise  of  military  promotion,  though  he 
was  eighty  years  of  age,  was  removed  from  the  city,  and  sent 
to  be  praefect  of  a  cohort  which  was  quartered  at  the  extremity 
of  Egypt.  This  kind  of  punishment  was  decided  upon,  as  being 
adapted  to  a  light  and  jocular  kind  of  offence.  However,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  he  died  of  vexation  and  ennuL 

*  hittriOf  omitted.  f  praetenUa.  X  fywrate  for  fywra* 

§  animif  " mdination.**      |i  nonabawrde,  "wittily,"  in  Sueton.  Dom.  3. 

1[  If  histrio  be  omitted,  we  shall  have  to  understand  the  meaning' to  be 
that  he  (Paris)  was  among  the  court  favourites ;  or  that  some  one  was 
among  the  court  favourites ;  or  we  must  suppose  some  word  other  than 
hitirio  to  have  dropped  out. 

**  Jigura,  "  an  a^usion.  *'  It  is  so  used  by  Sueton.  in  Dom.  10.  Spartan. 
Severus  14  and  elsewhere.    figuraU,  "  figuratively,"  which  would  mean  the 


same  thing. 
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The  great  difficulty  in  connection  with  this  life  is,  that, 
at  first  sight,  the  only  event  in  it  which  we  are  able  to 
test  is  impossible.  If,  that  is  to  say,  the  actor  at  whose 
instance  Juvenal,  eightyyears  old,  was  banished  from  Rome 
be  taken — as  he  has  generally  been  taken — for  the  Paris  of 
Domitian,  then  the  whole  narrative  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  fable.  There  were  two  celebrated  actors  named  Paris  in 
the  first  century,  the  more  recent  of  whom  (the  one  here 
alluded  to)  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  Yet  it  is  certain,  from  his  own  writings, 
that  Juvenal  was  alive,  and  composing  satires,  and  appa- 
rently in  Rome,  several  years  after  the  death  of  that  emperor, 
and  some  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Paris. 

This  difficulty  was  seen  at  a  very  early  period ;  and 
accordingly  in  one  MS.  at  the  end  of  a  life  which,  with 
a  few  variations,  is  the  same  as  that  given  above,  we  find 
the  words  after  brevissimum  tempits,  left  out,  and  the 
following  substituted :  "  0€o<;  avro^  adscribitur  Divorum 
choro,  revertiturque  Juvenalis  Romam,  qui  tandem  ad 
Nervae  et  Trajani  principatum  supervivens  senio  et  taedio 
vitae  confectus  properantem  spiritum  cum  tussi  exspuit,*' 
ie.,  Domitian  dies,  and  Juvenal  comes  back  to  Rome,  and 
lives  into  Trajan's  time.  According  to  this,  he  must  have 
been  writing  satires  when  he  was  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
a  supposition  which  may  at  once  be  dismissed.  Another 
life  makes  him  come  back  to  Rome,  and  die  of  grief 
because  he  did  not  find  his  friend  Martial  there  (a  story 
which  the  grammarian  who  wrote  it  evidently  "  evolved  " 
from  the  fact  that  Juvenal  is  named  three  times  by 
Martial) ;  another  makes  him  live  in  exile  till  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius ;  another  makes  Trajan  the  emperor  who 
orders  his  banishment  (to  Scotland,  not  Egypt),  upon  which 
he  dies  of  the  shock.  These  lives  may  come  from  one  or 
more  common  sources ;  they  are  of  little  or  no  value ;  but 
it  must  be  observed  that  they  all  agree  as  to  the  fact  of 
Juvenal's  banishment,  differing  from  each  other  only  as 
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to  the  details.*  Suidas  and  a  scholium  on  Juvenal 
(iv.  38)  are  also  in  agreement  with  the  other  authorities 
as  to  this  point. 

But  on  looking  a  little  more  closely  at  the  so-called 
life  by  Suetonius — undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  of  these 
documents,  and  the  only  one  which  merits  particnlar 
attention — the  difficulty  in  a  great  degree  vanishes.  It 
is  plain,  on  examination,  that  two  different  actors  must 
be  intended — (i.)  The  man  on  whom  the  poet's  satirical 
lines  were  originally  written,  when,  in  middle  age,  he 
first  took  to  this  kind  of  composition ;  (2.)  The  man  to 
whom,  long  afterwards,  i.e.,  when  an  octogenarian,  he 
applied  them.  This  great  interval  of  time  is  patent  on 
the  face  of  the  biography,  and  is  confirmed  by  such 
expressions  as  beTie  diu,  the  long  while  during  which  the 
poet  did  not  dare  trust  himself  to  an  audience,  and  g^uasi 
tempora  (to  which  some  MSS.  add  praesentia)  jlguTa 
notasset,  as  though  he  had  covertly  satirised  the  then 
times.  Now,  putting  aside  external  objections,  which  are 
quite  insuperable,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  same  Paris 
who  was  a  favourite  player  in  Juvenal's  prime  should  be 
found  in  deiidis  aulae  (an  expression  as  to  which  see  note 
to  Satire  iv.  3)  some  forty  years  afterwards!  Two  different 
persons  are  evidently  meant.  The  Paris  named  at  the 
beginning  must  be  either  Nero's  or  Domitian's  favourite. 
One  of  the  transcribers,  who  has  seen  the  point  to  which 
attention  is  being  called,  has  supposed  him  to  be  the 
former,  and  has  added  after  poetam  the  words  Claudii 
Neronis.  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  sup- 
position are  very  great.  If  these  lines  were  originally 
composed  on  the  elder  Paris  towards  the  end  of  his  career 
about  A.D.  67,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  younger  one, 
we  have  not  a  sufficient  interval  of  time  left  to  account 


*  Seven  of  these  lives  are  given  at  the  end  of  Jahn*8  edition.     There  is 
another  life  given  in  Achaintre,  but  evidently  of  much  later  date. 
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for  the  poet's  passage  from  middle  life  to  old  age;  for  the 
younger  Paris  seems  to  have  been  put  to  death  about 
A.D.  83.  In  that  case,  Juvenal  would  not  have  begun  to 
write  satires  till  he  was  past  sixty.  If  we  suppose  them 
to  have  been  written  in  the  early  part  of  Nero's  reign 
and  the  elder  Paris's  career,  viz.,  about  A.D.  56,  we  still 
have  to  confront  a  difficulty  which  also  waits  upon  the 
former  supposition,  and  indeed  upon  all  theories  which 
suppose  Juvenal,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  to  have  been 
banished  on  the  application  of  the  younger  Paris.  There 
is  conclusive  evidence  from  his  own  writings  that  such  a 
theory  is  not  sustainable.  As  we  have  just  seen,  he 
would  have  been  writing  satires  when  considerably  over 
a  hundred  years  of  age.  Moreover,  he  would  have  been 
from  thirty  to  forty  years  older  than  Martial,  who  ad- 
dresses him  as  his  bosom  friend ;  and  who,  in  an  epigram 
written  to  him  about  A.I).  1 04,  supposes  him  to  be  wander- 
ing about  the  town,  and  even  going  up  hills,  but  who  makes 
no  reference  to  his  being  a  centenarian !  There  is  then 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Paris  named  is  Domitian's 
Paris  ;•  and  the  kistrio  named  further  on  is  a  player  who 
flourished  much  later,  in  the  poet's  old  age.  This  would 
bring  us  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  I  see  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  (with  Salmasius  and  Dodwell)  what  is  here 
implied,  that  Hadrian  banished  Juvenal  for  satirising  an 
actor,  who  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  royal  favour-* 
ites.t  An  action  of  this  kind  would  have  been  quite  in 
Hadrian's  way,  who  banished  (and  afterwards  put  to 
death)  Apollodorus,  the  celebrated  architect,  owing  to  a 
sarcastic  expression  of  the  latter.     Whether  the  banish- 


*  In  a  sligbtly  altered  form  of  the  Suetonian  biography,  it  is  so  stated. 
SaHra  non  aJmtrde  in  Pwridem  DcmUiam  fantomimum  ....  compotUa 
(Jahn,  Lives,  No.  2). 

t  Of  course,  under  the  name  of  PariM,  ParU  seems  to  have  been  a 
regular  theatrical  name.  Besides  the  two  players  in  the  text,  there  was 
a  third  Paris,  a  favourite  of  Lucius  Yerus.     "  Jlittrionet  eduxU  e  St/rici, 
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ment  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  historical  fact,  is  quite  another 
question.  The  legend  (if  legend  it  be)  seems  to  have 
been  received  as  history  in  the  fifth  century.*  It  may 
be  remarked  of  the  series  of  Lives  of  which  this  forms 
one,  that  they  give  us,  in  many  cases  (e.g.,  in  that  of 
Persius),  information  which  bears  the  appearance  of  being 
genuine,  and  collected  near  the  times  of  which  they  treat 
On  this  subject  pages  might  be  written,  indeed,  have  been 
written,  with  very  little  profit.  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  the  statement  as  it  stands  in  the  text  is  not  "  im- 
possible." To  accept  the  story  of  the  exile,  and  then  to 
transpose  it  to  some  other  period  of  JuvenaFs  life,  as  some 
commentators  have  done,  is  merely  building  in  the  clouds. 
The  only  other  portions  of  the  Life  which  merit  atten- 
tion are  that  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  Juvenal 
having  practised  declamation,  and  the  sort  of  intimation 
which  he  gives  of  the  poet's  habit  of  retouching  his 
satires,  and  inserting  in  those  of  later  date  passages  com- 
posed at  an  earlier  period.  These  statements  receive 
'gome  confirmation  from  an  examination  of  the  Satires 
themselves,  and  are  valuable  chiefly  as  showing  the  early 
tradition  on  the  subject.  To  this  may  perhaps  be  added 
the  notice  of  the  poet's  easy  circumstances,  and  of  his 
reluctance,  for  a  long  while,  to  give  his  works  to  the 
public.     The  former  statement  is  supported  by  Satire 

quorum  praecipuvs  fuU  MaxtminuM  qiiem  Paridia  nomine  nnncupavit.'' — 
Capitolin.  L.  Verus,  viiL,  and  others  besides  ;  rf,  Friedlonder's  '*  Manners 
of  the  Romans,"  vol  ii.  p.  322,  French  ed.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  then, 
that  there  may  have  been  a  favourite  actor  named  Paris  in  Hadrian's  time, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  this. 

N,B, — The  insertion  in  Satire  VIL  must  be  from  88-92,  not  merely  the 
lines  90-92  ;  this  results  from  this  Life  itself.  The  poeta  temenitribut  wUu 
tiolU  tumens  is  referred  to  in  88,  89 ;  and  93  follows  naturally  on  87. 

*  There  can  be  small  doubt  that  Sidonius  AppoUinaris  refers  to  Juvenal 
in  the  lines,  where,  after  mentioning  the  banishment  of  Ovid,  he  adds — 
"  Nee  qui  connmUi  deinde  catu 
Ad  vulgi  tenuem  ttrtperUit  aurem 
Irati  fuit  histrionis  ezsul." — Carm,  iz.  270. 
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XL,  if  indeed  that  satire  did  not  suggest  it ;  of  the  latter 
we  may  say  that  it  wears  an  appearance  of  probability, 
and  that  a  perusal  of  the  poet's  work  will  satisfy  any 
one  that  it  represents  a  true  tradition.  If,  for  example. 
Satire  II.  was  composed  in  Domitian's  reign,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  it  should  have  been  given  to  the  world 
till  after  the  tyrant's  death. 

When  we  turn  from  these  Lives  to  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  only  contemporary  who  mentions  our  poet, 
we  get  upon  somewhat  firmer  ground,  but  we  do  not  add 
much  to  our  knowledge.  There  is  a  Juvenal  twice 
directly  addressed,  and  once  referred  to,  by  Martial,  and 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  he  is  Juvenal  the  poet.  On 
sending  him  a  small  present.  Martial  addresses  him  as 
fdcunde  Juvenalis,  vii.  9 1 ;  and  it  has  been  inferred,  from 
the  use  of  this  epithet,  either  that  some  other  man  is 
meant,  a  rhetorician  or  a  declaimer  probably,  and  not  a 
poet,  or  that  Martial  was  unacquainted  with  the  poetical 
writings  of  his  friend.  But  those  who  have  made  this 
observation  have  not  taken  notice  of  the  fact  tha^tfacun- 
dns  is  precisely  the  epithet  which  Martial  constantly 
applies  to  poets — to  Virgil,  xiv.  185;  Propertius,  xiv. 
1 89 ;  Stella,  xii.  3 ;  Catullus,  the  writer  for  the  stage, 
V.  30;  to  poetry  itself,  xii.  43,fiicundo$  versus.  At  any 
rate,  whether  Juvenal  be  here  referred  to  as  a  poet  or  as 
a  declaimer,  the  epithet  is  generally  applied  by  Martial 
to  a  person  of  some  reputation — Cicero,  Seneca,  Pliny 
the  younger,  Nerva,  &c.  There  was  therefore  a  friend  of 
Martial's — a  very  intimate  friend,  vii  24 — named  Juvenal, 
whom  he  addresses  as  an  eloquent  man  living  in  Bome 
in  A.D.  93  (the  date  of  the  seventh  book),  and  he  was 
still  alive,  or  supposed  by  the  writer  to  be  alive,  between 
the  years  A.I).  100  and  104,  when  his  name  figures  again, 
xii.  1 8.  In  this  epigram,  written  in  Spain,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  wandering  restlessly  about  the  town,  and  tiring 
himself  with  his  attendance  upon  great  people.     A  great 
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deal  of  comment  has  been  made  upon  this  epigram,  and 
the  word  inquietus  has  been  held  to  imply  that  he  was  "  in 
uneasy  circumstances."  To  me,  it  conveys  rather  that 
uneasy  and  suspicious  character  which  his  writings  would 
show  him  to  have  been  possessed  of,  and  about  which  his 
friend  Martial  gently  rallies  him.  After  all,  the  epigram 
amounts  to  little  more  than  this,  expressed  in  prose — 
"  While  you,  perhaps,  are  engaged  in  the  worrying  pur- 
suits of  the  town,  I  am  enjoying  the  ease  of  the  country." 

All,  then,  that  can  be  gathered  with  certainty  from 
external  sources  is,  that  there  was  a  Juvenal  (in  aU 
probability  the  poet),  the  friend  of  Martial,  and  who  was 
residing  in  Eome  in  the  year  93,  and  some  time  between 
100  and  104. 

"We  are  now  forced  to  turn  to  the  only  source  from 
which  we  shall  derive  the  slightest  profit,  the  Satires 
themselves. 

Juvenal  was  most  certainly  alive  after  Domitian  had 
perished  in  A.D.  96,  for  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  that 
Emperor,  iv.  153;  and  after  the  conviction  of  Marius 
Priscus,  which  we  know  to  have  taken  place  in  A.D.  100 
— cf,  i  47.  Thete  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  he  sur- 
vived the  latter  date  by  many  years,  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  writing  as  late  as  A.I).  119 
— xiiL  17,  XV.  27.  The  second  satire  seems  to  have 
been  written  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  ii.  160,  &c., 
and  the  fourth  not  long  after  his  assassination.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  xiv.  90,  and  vi.  502,  555,  that  those 
two  satires  cannot  have  been  written  later  than  in 
Hadrian's  reign,  while  xii  line  75  could  not  have  been 
written  before  Trajan's  time.  There  are  other  passages 
noticed  in  the  notes,  but  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
point  are  all  similar.  Juvenal  may  be  described  as  a 
poet  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  first  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  the  con- 
temporary of  Quintilian,  Statius,  Martial,  Silius,  Valerius 
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Flaccus,  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  the  younger  Pliny.  •  We 
have  seen  that  he  is  styled  facundus  in  A.D.  93  by  a  poet 
who  was  intimate  with  him,  and  who  was  himself  bom 
in  A.D.  43,  and  we  have  traces  of  him  writing  after 
A.D.  119.  It  may  then  fairly  be  conjectured  that  he  was 
bom  about  A.D.  50,  and  that  he  died  some  time  about 
A.D.  1 20.*  And  no  nearer  approximation  than  this  can 
be  made  to  his  epoch. 

He  seems  to  have  received  a  liberal  education,  i  i  S  ; 
to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances,  at  any  rate  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  xi ;  and  to  have  had  a  property  near 
Tibur,  xi.  65.  He  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  attached 
to  Aquinum,  an  important  town  in  Latium,  where  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  for  change  of  air  from  Eome;  it 
may  have  been  his  birthplace,  iii.  319.  He  was  certainly 
not  bom  of  a  noble  family,  but  in  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
viii  44,  &c.  The  greater  number  of  his  Satires  appear 
to  have  been  written  in  Eome,  of  which  city  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  was  a  permanent  inhabitant,  iii.  319  above  ; 
though  he  may  at  some  time  of  his  life  have  been  in 
Egypt,  XV.  45  ;  and  there  are  several  passages  in  the 
Satires  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  whole  of  xii.,  would 
render  it  not  improbable  that  he  had  made  a  long  voyage 
by  sea,  for  which  element  he  had  all  a  Eoman's  horror. 
(Compare  some  touches  in  Hippia's  voyage,  vi.  90  sqq., 
xiv.  272  sqq,)  It  may  be  inferred  from  what  he  says, 
xi  201--203,  that  he  attained  to  old  age. 

His  writings,  if  they  are  to  be  taken  as  the  real  ex- 
pression of  his  feelings,  exhibit  him  to  us  as  a  patriot  of 
a  rather  narrow  type,  iii.   84,  85,  vi  294  sqq.,  with  a 

*  Of  course,  I  mean,  as  far  as  the  evidence  from  his  writings  goes.  If 
the  **  Life  *'  be  accepted,  we  shall  have  him  bom  about  A.D.  43  (of  the  same 
age  as  Martial),  beginning  to  tiy  his  hand  at  satire  about  A.D.  83  (evidently 
not  far  from  the  date  of  the  second  satire,  and  about  the  time  of  Paris's 
great  popularity),  and  banished  about  a.d.  123.  There  is  nothing  very 
improbable  in  these  dates,  which  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  given 
in  the  text. 
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great  contempt  for  foreigners,  especially  the  Greeks,  iiL 
58  sqq.,  vi.  184  syj.,  x.  174,  &c.,  and  Egyptians,  i. 
26,  130,  iv.  24,  XV.,  and  Orientals  generally,  iii. — a  great 
admirer  of  ancient  times,  xi. — an  unbeliever  in  the 
mythology  of  his  country,  which  he  never  omits  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ridiculing,  i.  52-54,  ii.  149  sqq.,  iiL  264  sqq,^ 
iv.  36,  vi.  59  ,393,  xiii.  38-52,  112-119 — as  well  as 
in  foreign  superstitions,  vi.  511  sqq,,  xiv.  96-106,  xv.  I 
sqq, — with  a  strong  dislike  for  driving,  racing,  and  the 
circus,  L  5 9-6 1,  viii.  146  $qq,,  xi  193  sqq. — well  versed 
in  the  literature  of  his  country,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Virgil,  xi,  180-182,  whom  he  constantly  parodies  and 
refers  to,  ii.  25,  99,  100,  iii.  198,  199,  v.  44,  45,  &a, 
&c.,  and  of  Lucilius,  L  20,  154,  165.  Many  passages 
show  him  to  have  been  well  read  in  Cicero,  Valerius 
Maximus,  Seneca,  and  other  Eoman  writers;  while  the 
resemblances  to  Martial  are  numerous,  and,  in  some  cases, 
cannot  be  accidental.  He  was  a  "  good  hater,"  and  de- 
tested all  tyrants,  and  more  particularly  Domitian  and 
Nero.  There  are  other  passages  in  his  works  which  will 
be  suggestive  to  the  reader  of  the  character  (real  or 
afifected)  and  tastes  of  their  author,  but  to  advert  to  them 
would  be  to  enter  upon  a  criticism  of  his  productions, 
which  it  is  not  here  my  intention  to  undertake.  The 
best  short  critical  notice  of  them  will  be  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Eamsay's  article,  "  Juvenal,"  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Eoman  Biography."*  And  with  the  Professor's 
judgment  every  reader  of  taste,  as  well  as  the  editor  who 
is  not  blinded  by  absurd  admiration  of  his  author  (the 
common  vice  of  editors),  will,  I  think,  be  disposed  to 
concur. 

"  There  is  perhaps  yet  another  circumstance  which  we 
may  admit  without  suspicion.    We  are  told  that  he  occu- 

*  To  which  must  now  be  added  that  of  the  accomplished  ProfeBsor 
Sellar,  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  "Encyclopedia 
Britannica." 
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pied  himself  for  many  years  of  his  life  in  declaiming; 
and  assuredly  every  page  in  his  writings  bears  evidence 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion.  Each  piece  is  a  finished 
rhetorical  essay,  energetic,  glowing,  and  sonorous;  the 
successive  attacks  upon  vice  are  all  planned  with  syste- 
matic skill;  the  arguments  are  marshalled  in  imposing 
array ;  they  advance,  supported  by  a  heavy  artillery  of 
powerful  and  well-aimed  illustrations,  and,  sweeping 
impetuously  onward,  carry  by  assault  each  position  as  in 
turn  assailed.  But  although  the  impression  produced  at 
first  is  overwhelming,  the  results  are  not  permanent. 
The  different  poems  are  too  obviously  formal  works  of 
art;  and  while  the  figures  in  each  picture  are  selected 
with  anxious  care,  grouped  with  all  attention  to  eflfect, 
and  rich  with  the  most  brilliant  colouring,  the  composi- 
tion, as  a  whole,  is  deficient  in  the  graceful  ease  and 
reality  which  impart  such  a  matchless  charm  to  the  less 
regular  and  less  elaborate  sketches  of  Horace.  The  means 
by  which  the  two  satirists  seek  to  achieve  their  object 
are  as  widely  different  as  the  tempers  and  habits  of  the 
men.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  contrast  more  striking 
than  is  presented  by  the  playful,  good-humoured  gaiety 
with  which  the  one  would  laugh  his  hearers  out  of  their 
follies  and  their  guilt,  and  by  the  uncompromising  stern- 
ness with  which  the  other  seeks  to  scare  them,  calling  to 
his  aid  frightful  images  and  terrific  denunciations.  In 
the  one  case,  however,  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the 
absolute  sincerity  of  our  monitor ;  we  feel  that  his  pre- 
cepts are  the  fruit  of  long  experience,  proceeding  from 
one  who,  having  mingled  much  with  the  world  and 
encotmtered  its  perils,  is  filled  with  kindly  sympathy  for 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  those  whom  he  warns  to 
avoid  the  rocks  and  shoals  on  which  he  had  himself  well- 
nigh  been  wrecked;  while  the  stately,  well-measured 
indignation  of  the  other  belongs  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
head  rather  than  of  the  heart,  and  the  obvious  tone  of 
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exaggeration  which  pervades  all  his  thundering  invectiyes 
leaves  us  in  doubt  how  far  this  sustained  passion  is  real, 
and  how  far  assumed  for  show.  But  while  the  austere 
and  misanthropic  gloom  of  Juvenal  touches  us  less  deeply 
than  the  warm-hearted,  social  spirit  of  his  rival,  we  must 
not  forget  the  difference  of  their  position.  Horace  might 
look  with  admiration  upon  the  high  intellect  of  his  prince, 
and  the  generous  protection  extended  by  him  to  literature ; 
and  he  might  feel  grateful  to  the  prudent  firmness  which 
had  restored  peace  after  loug  years  of  civil  bloodshed, 
while  a  decent  sl^ow  of  freedom  was  still  left  But  the 
lapse  of  half  a  century  had  wrought  a  fearful  change. 
Galling  to  the  proud  spirit  filled  with  recollections  of 
ancestral  glory  must  have  been  the  chains  with  which 
the  coarse  tyranny  of  Nero  and  Domitian  ostentatiously 
loaded  their  dependants;  deep  must  have  been  the  humi* 
liation  of  the  moralist  who  beheld  the  utter  d^radation 
and  corruption  of  his  countrymen :  the  canker  was  per- 
chance too  deeply  seated  for  the  keenest  knife,  but  deli- 
cate and  gentle  palliatives  would  have  been  worse  thaa 
mockery." 

There  is  an  observation  which  may  perhaps  be  added 
to  the  above.  In  depicting  character,  in  drawing  scenes, 
even  in  turns  of  expression,  Juvenal  is,  of  all  ancient 
authors  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Lucian),  the  most 
distinctly  modern.  His  scenes  are  manipulated  with  a 
few  broad  touches,  in  which  the  salient  points  are  always 
brought  into  the  foreground;  and  it  has  been  well 
observed  that  a  painter  of  kindred  genius  would  have 
small  difficulty  in  transferring  them  to  canvas.  If  we 
believed  in  the  metempsychosis  doctrine,  we  might 
almost  suppose  that  the  soul  of  Juvenal  reappeared  in 
Hogarth.  The  crowd  hurrying  to  the  spoHiUa  or  "  dole ;" 
the  club  of  male  debauchees  and  their  occupations ;  the 
streets  of  Home  by  day  and  night ;  the  court  of  Domitian, 
his  worthless  parasites  and  their  trumpery  subjects  of 
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discussion ;  the  poor  dependant  dining  with  the  rich 
patron,  and  the  insults  he  is  exposed  to ;  the  senator  s 
wife  eloping  with  a  gladiator ;  the  interior  of  fashionable 
ladies'  boudoirs,  and  the  frivolous  pursuits  and  supersti- 
tions of  ladies  of  rank ;  the  arts  and  shifts  of  starveling 
poets ;  the  nobleman  addicted  to  the  turf  and  to  night- 
houses  ;  the  gossip  of  the  servants  about  their  master's 
affairs;  the  aspect  of  the  city  on  the  fall  of  a  great 
nunister ;  a  tSte-d-tSte  supper  of  two  friends :  these  and 
many  other  scenes  of  Boman  life  are  brought  before  us 
with  the  vivid  touches  of  a  Defoe  or  a  Swift  They  are 
"  sketches  "  in  the  modem  sense;  and  I  know  of  nothing 
exactly  resembling  them  in  any  other  ancient  author. 
The  modes  of  expression,  again,  the  turns  of  thought, 
the  humour,  are  often  distinctly  modem,  and  such  as  we 
should  look  for  in  the  pages  of  Fielding  or  Thackeray. 
The  upstart  coming  on  in  his  litter,  which  is  "  filled  up 
by  himself;"  the  poor  man  who  had  nothing,  it  is  tme, 
''  but  who  lost  all  that  nothing  "  in  the  fire ;  the  syco- 
phant who,  when  his  patron  complains  of  the  heat, 
immediately  "  sweats ; "  "  the  rustic  infant  in  his  mother's 
lap,  gazing  with  horror  at  the  frightful  mask  of  the 
actor  "  when  taken  to  the  play ;  the  chaff,  as  we  style  it, 
of  the  fast  young  Boman  noble  directed  against  the 
plebeian  whom  he  is  going  to  pummel,  "  Whose  vinegar 
and  beans  are  you  distended  with  ?  What  cobbler  have 
you  been  supping  off  sheep's-head  with,  you  beggar  ?  " ; 
the  description  of  the  fight, ''  if  fight  it  may  be  called, 
where  one  man  does  the  pummelling  and  the  other  man's 
part  is  limited  to  being  pummelled ; "  the  prayer  of  the 
poor  wretch  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  return  home 
"with  a  few  teeth  left  him";  the  compliment  of  the 
fisherman  on  presenting  an  enormous  turbot  to  Domitian. 
''Depend  upon  it,  sire,  the  fish  got  himself  caught  on  pur- 
pose !  " ;  the  mouse  "  conscious  of  virility  "  who  scampers 
away  from  the  sacred  rites  at  which  no  males  are  ad- 
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mitted ;  the  schoolmaster  whose  class  proceeds  to  "  de- 
stroy wicked  tyrants,"  and  whose  head  is  made  to  ache 
by  that  "  dreadful  Hannibal "  ;  Hannibal  himself  stalk- 
ing across  the  Alps  "  in  order  to  amuse  schoolboys,  and 
be  turned  into  the  theme  for  an  exercise  " ;  the  exclama- 
tions of  the  Bomans  on  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus, 
"  Believe  me,  there  was  something  about  that  man  which 
I  never  liked.  What  a  repulsive  countenance  he  had,  to 
be  sure ! " ;  the  picture  of  the  old  ex-Dictator,  in  the 
primitive  times,  trudging  off  with  a  spade  over  his 
shoulder  to  a  supper  party,  where  bacon  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  of  fresh  meat  were  to  be  the  fare,  "  with  a  dash  of 
haste  "  so  as  to  be  sure  to  be  in  time ;  the  advice  to  the 
civilian  in  a  dispute  with  soldiers  never  to  commence  an 
action,  with  only  two  legs  to  plead  against  a  thousand 
hobnails ;  the  dismissal  of  the  wife  whose  charms  have 
departed,  "  You  are  oflfensiye ;  you  use  your  pocket- 
handkerchief  too  often.  A  fresh  wife  is  coming  with  a 
dry  nose  ; "  such  turns  of  expression  as  **  the  fires,  the 
falling  in  of  roofs,  the  thousand  perils  of  cruel  Kome, 
last  of  all,  the  poets  reciting  in  the  dog-days  "  /  or  again, 
in  a  comparison  of  Orestes  and  Nero,  "At  any  rate, 
Orestes  did  not  murder  his  sister  and  his  wife,  he  did  not 
poison  his  relations,  he  did  not  ivrite  rubbishy  poems  abotU 
Troy  "  ;  the  inquiry  about  the  young  woman  who  lived 
in  the  country,  where  she  saw  no  one,  and  who  was  so  very 
chaste,  "  Who  can  guarantee  that  nothing  has  taken  place 
in  mountain  or  cave  ?  Have  Jupiter  and  Mars  then  got 
past  work  t "  ;  the  remark  about  Horace,  ''  Horace  has  had 
enough  to  eat  when  he  cries  out  *  Euoe !  *  " ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  lady  who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  her  husband, 
"  except  that  she  hates  his  friends  and  his  servants,  and 
makes  him  groan  over  her  bills" — examples  of  this  kind 
might  be  multiplied  in  support  of  my  assertion  that  there 
is  in  Juvenal  a  humour  quite  distinct  from  the  quaint 
humour  of  Plautus,  and  the  broad  farce  of  Petronius, 
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and  the  delicate  banter  of  Horace,  of  which  no  example 
existed  previous  to  his  time  in  Boman  literature,  while, 
modem  literature  furnishes  much  that  is  akin  to  it, 
though  not  distinctly  imitated  from  it.  There  are  many 
ancient  writers,  with  regard  to  whom  it  is  necessary  for 
Us  to  make  a  considerable  mental  effort,  in  order  to  throw 
ourselves  back  into  the  times  in  which  they  wrote,  and 
to  conceive  the  tone  of  thought  which  prevailed  in  their 
day.  Juvenal,  when  the  difficulties  of  another  kind  which 
mark  bis  writings  are  surmounted,  requires  no  such  effort. 
In  his  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  especially  the 
grotesque  side  of  things,  in  his  word-painting,  in  his 
illustrations,  he  is  essentially  a  man  of  the  present  day. 
Accordingly  he  has  often  been  imitated — by  Boileau 
and  Johnson  for  instance — while  such  writers  as  Aris- 
tophanes and  Plautus  are  incapable  of  being  modernised 
with  any  degree  of  success. 

A  short  but  important  work  on  Juvenal  has  recently 
been  published  in  Germany.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  in  my  limits  to  notice  it  adequately,  but  I  can- 
not refrain  from  alluding  to  it  This  is  *'  Der  echte  und 
der  nnechte  Juvenal "  (the  genuine  and  spurious  Juvenal), 
by  Ribbeck,  who  has  edited  our  author.  Viewed  as  a 
criticism  of  some  portion  of  the  poet's  work,  I  think  it 
valuable,  though  it  is  disfigured  by  gross  exaggerations, 
and  by  a  manifest  straining  in  favour  of  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, which,  to  my  mind,  Eibbeck  altogether  fails  to 
establish. 

The  conclusion  is  this :  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
what  we  accept  as  Juvenal's  Satires  is  spurious.  Accord- 
ing to  Ribbeck,  the  genuine  ones  are  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth  (with  the  exception  of  1-36),  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  eleventh  (with  the  exception  of 
1-5  5),  and  possibly  the  sixteenth.  The  supposititious  ones 
are  ttie  tenth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  introductions  to  Satires  IV.  and 
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XI.  just  mentioned.  The  learned  critic  bases  his  view 
upon  the  great  dissimilarity  existing  between  the  two 
portions,  thus  separated,  of  what  passes  for  JuvenaL 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  reader  of  taste  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving,  that  there  is  a  wide 
contrast  between  them.  The  former  portion  comprises 
satires  dealing  with  society  in  the  Eoman  capital,  the 
men,  the  vices,  the  follies  of  the  day,  and  furnishes  us 
with  a  rich  storehouse  of  information  on  the  manners  of 
the  period.  From  the  latter  we  learn  next  to  nothing. 
They  are  a  series  of  sometimes  brilliant,  but  often  turgid, 
rhetorical  essays  in  verse  on  themes  common  to  the 
declaiming  schools,  introducing  us  at  every  page  to 
historical  and  mythological  personages,  Alexander,  Han- 
nibal, Priam,  the  gods  and  goddesses,  but  telling  us 
nothing  of  contemporary  life,  and  dealing  with  vice  and 
folly  in  a  vague,  general  way,  such  as  might  suit  any 
epoch.  The  writer  often  exhibits  the  worst  possible 
taste,  at  times  dinning  the  same  sentiment  into  our  ears, 
to  use  Eibbeck's  expression,  "with  maddening  persist- 
ency," at  others  contradicting  what  he  has  said  just 
before;  here  using  an  inapt  illustration,  there  spinning 
one  out  to  an  inordinate  length.  All  this,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  Bibbeck  has  brought  out  with  great  force^ 
though  with  much  exaggeration,  and  his  criticism  in  a 
modified  form  must  be  admitted;  but  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  disputed  satires  are  the  result  of  an 
imposture  concocted  between  "  a  speculating  bookseller 
and  a  hungry  poet  of  low  order,"  to  palm  upon  the 
public  a  lot  of  spurious  work  after  the  poet's  death, 
appears  to  me  to  be  drawing  an  inference  as  unwar- 
ranted as  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  the  whole 
history  of  literary  criticism. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  a  truism  to  remark  that 
the  same  man  will  write  very  differently,  and  exhibit 
veiy  different  taste,  at  different  times.     We  know  that 
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"  Paradise  Eegained  "  (a  poem  which,  I  should  suppose, 
few  persons  have  ever  read  through)  was  actually  pre- 
ferred by  its  author  to  "Paradise  Lost"  If  we  could 
suppose  no  positive  proof  of  its  authorship  to  be  in  exist- 
ence fifteen  centuries  hence,  it  would  be  easy,  on  Eibbeck's 
method,  to  show  that  it  was  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  great 
Milton's  style.  There  is  a  much  wider  gulf  between  the 
best  comedies  of  Moli^re  and'  some  of  his  farces,  than 
between  the  "  true  and  false  Juvenal,"  a  point  noticed 
by  his  own  contemporaries — 

"  Dans  06  sac  ridicule  oil  Scapin  s'enveloppe 
Je  ne  reconnois  plus  Tauteur  du  *  Misanthrope.' " 

The  Abb^  Provost  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  novels 
which  no  one  has  ever  heard  of;  yet  he  produced  one 
work  destined  to  last  as  long  as  the  language  in  which 
it  was  written.  What  would  a  future  critic  make  of 
"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  or  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  put 
into  his  hands  as  the  productions  of  the  author  of 
"Pickwick"  and  "Nicholas  Nickleby"?  or  if,  after 
editing  "Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  he  were  called  upon 
to  confront  "  The  Lily  and  the  Bee  "  ?  The  inferiority, 
then,  of  some  of  the  satires  is  no  reason  for  rejecting 
them ;  nor,  again,  is  difference  in  style.  Writers  vary 
immensely  in  their  style  of  treatment,  according  to  the 
subject  which  they  undertake.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  Juvenal  might  at  one  time  choose  to 
treat  of  Boman  women  in  reference  to  the  vices  he  saw 
around  him,  and  at  another  time  might  choose  to  treat 
of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  in  a  general  way,  and 
that  his  modes  of  handling  these  two  subjects  should 
vary  greatly ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  he  should  be  less 
happy  in  one  style  than  in  the  other.  There  is  the  same 
difference  observable — though  some  may  think  not  a 
diflference  in  point  of  merit — between  "  Childe  Harold  " 
and  "  Don  Juan."     Or,  to  take  a  more  apposite  iUustra* 
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tion,  Lord  Lytton  has  written  a  very  clever  satire  on 
living  men  called  "  St  Stephens'/'  from  which  posterity 
might  learn  a  good  deal,  and  he  has  also  plunged  into 
mythology  and  epic  poetry  in  the  shape  of  "King 
Arthur,"  from  which  posterity  can  learn  nothing,  of  our 
manners;  and  with  regard  to  these  two  works,  without 
giving  an  opinion  on  their  respective  merits,  I  think 
that  the  future  critic  might  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  dis- 
cover the  same  hand  in  both  of  them;  or,  rather,  by 
following  the  method  we  are  considering,  he  would  find 
it  an  easy  matter  to  show  that  they  were  the  work  of 
different  hands. 

In  the  next  place,  if  these  so-called  spurious  satires  be 
imitations,  they  are  very  singular  ones,  for  they  fail  to 
imitate.  (I  except  the  prologues  to  Satires  lY.  and  XI., 
which  I  can  just  conceive  it  possible  migJU  have  been  put 
together  by  some  one,  with  this  intention.)  One  would 
imagine  that  any  one  having  this  object  in  view  would 
have  selected  subjects  resembling  those  of  the  "genuine" 
satires,  and  tried  to  treat  them  in  the  same  fashion.  But 
there  is  scarcely  anything  of  the  kind  discernible.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  long  passage  in  Satire  VIIL  231-268, 
which  is  written  in  precisely  the  same  key  as  the  whole 
of  Satire  X.,  and  which  I,  at  least,  am  quite  satisfied  is 
from  the  same  hand  as  the  latter  (not  to  speak  of  some 
passages  in  XI.)  Whether  the  "poet  of  low  order" 
confined  his  imitation  to  one  or  two  exceptional  passages 
of  this  sort,  or  whether  the  author  who  could  indulge, 
when  the  occasion  seemed  to  require,  in  a  burst  of  decla- 
mation like  the  thirty-eight  lines  in  Satire  VIII.,  might 
not  have  similarly  produced,  when  treating  of  congenial 
themes,  the  declamations  known  as  Satires  X.,  XIII., 
XIV.,  &c.,  is  the  point  for  consideration.  To  me  the  latter 
alternative  is  immensely  the  more  probable  of  the  twa 
If  conjecture  were  of  the  slightest  avail,  I  should  conjee 
ture  that  the  "  declamations  "  (all  perhaps  but  the  fifteenth 
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satire)  were  the  earlier  works  of  the  poet,  and  that  thejr 
were  touched  up  and  added  to,  and  published  along  with 
his  Satires,  when  he  had  become  famous  through  the 
latter.  Eibbeck  objects  that  a  man  of  Juvenal's  taste 
would  never  have  exhumed  these  early  productions. 
Why  not?  Authors  are  not  uncommonly  extremely 
partial  to  their  earliest  works.  Juvenal  may  not  have 
thought  Satire  X.,  &c.,  to  be  such  dreadful  rubbish  as 
Bibbeck  considers  them.  He  may  have  thought  them 
worth  preserving,  whatever  their  faults  might  be ;  and 
the  world  has  been  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  and  is 
now,  of  the  same  opinion. 

And  whatever  these  faults  may  be,  I  think  it  might  be 
conclusively  shown  that  germs  of  them,  or  it  may  be  traces 
of  them,  or  at  any  rate  cognate  faults,  may  be  found  in 
the  "  genuine'*  satires.  Some  references  to  these  will  be 
found  in  the  notes,  as  well  as  occasional  remarks  upon 
Bibbeck's  detailed  criticisms.  There  is  one  more  observa- 
tion to  be  made  before  parting  with  him,  and  that  con- 
cerns the  beauties  of  the  disputed  satires ;  for  there  are 
such,  though  he  denies  the  fact,  and  is,  indeed,  never 
tired  of  pounding  the  unhappy  **  declamator."  We  are  to 
suppose  that  a  Grub  Street  poet  was  got  hold  of  by  an 
enterprising  publisher,  and  paid  for  writing  these  satires. 
This  man  was  able  to  compose  such  a  passage  as  that 
relating  to  Sejanus,  x.  65-102 ;  the  passages,  rhetorical 
indeed,  but  in  which  certainly  the  disjecti  merribra  poetae 
are  to  be  found,  on  Hannibal  and  Alexander,  x.  1 47-1 72 ; 
the  account  of  old  age  and  its  miseries,  188  sqq,;  the 
lines,  xiv,  59-85  ;  the  passage,  one  of  the  sublimest  in 
the  whole  range  of  poetry,  xv.  1 3 1-174.  He  has  inter- 
spersed these  and  other  splendid  passages  with  lines 
which  have  become  "familiar  as  household  words,"  "jewels 
which  on  the  outstretched  finger  of  all  time  sparkle  for 
ever : "  £vertere  domes  iotas  optarUibus  ipsis  DifaciUs — 
Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator — Qui  nolunt  occidere 
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quemquam  Posse  volunt — Expende  HanniJbaiem  quot  libras 
in  diux  summo  Invenies,  &c.,  &c. 

What  became  of  this  mant  He  was  able  to  write 
poetry  which  imposed  upon  his  contemporaries  as  that  of 
a  great  genius  (in  some  respects  the  greatest  satirical 
genius  the  world  has  ever  seen)  just  deceased ;  and  his 
imposture  has  lasted  for  eighteen  centuries.  Whatever 
his  faults  may  have  been,  he  was  certainly — Juvenal 
being  dead — the  greatest  Eoman  poet  of  his  day.  We 
should  have  thought  that,  especially  after  this  success- 
ful attempt,  we  should  have  had  something  from  him 
under  his  own  name.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  There  was 
living  in  Eome  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  a 
man  capable  of  writing  verses  which  should  be  a  heritage 
for  all  time ;  we  get,  so  to  speak,  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  him  composing  these  verses  (destined  to  live  for  ever, 
and  in  parts  to  delight  for  ever)  tmder  a  false  name,  in 
combination  with  a  dishonest  bookseller.  He  never  wrote 
anything  more-,  or,  if  he  did,  it  has  never  come  down  to 
us.  After  this  unparalleled  achievement,  he  sinks  back 
into  the  darkness  from  which  he  has  emerged.  Either 
,  this  difiQculty  must  be  faced,  or  the  alternative  must  be 
adopted  of  accepting  Bibbeck's  view  of  the  "spurious" 
satires — that  they  are  "  a  collection  of  school  trash ; "  the 
work  of  *'  a  shallow  babbler,  an  impostor,  who  thinks  like 
a  soap-boiler,  not  even  capable  of  seizing  and  fashioning 
one  single  true  thought"  In  that  case,  of  course,  there 
would  have  been  as  many  poetasters  in  Home  capable  of 
furnishing  them  to  order  as  there  are  persons  in  London 
prepared  to  write  for  Messrs.  Moses  &  Son.  Our  surprise 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Eomans,  who  could  be  so  easily 
deceived;  but  it  will  be  a  surprise  tmmixed  with  con- 
tempt for  their  want  of  taste  and  acumen,  since  we,  too, 
have  shared  in  the  delusion. 
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In  this  satire,  which  is  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  others,  the 
poet  explains  why  he  has  taken  up  his  pen.  So  many 
poetasters  are  declaiming  their  rubhish  on  all  sides,  that  he  is 
determined  to  retaliate.  The  line  which  he  has  chosen  is 
that  of  satire,  after  the  manner  of  Lucilius.  To  justify  his 
choice  of  this  kind  of  composition,  he  portrays,  in  a  series  of 
graphic  pictures,  some  of  the  abuses  and  abominations  which 
existed  at  Rome  in  his  day,  and  which,  midaiis  muiandiSy  are 
always  to  be  met  with  in  every  great  city.  Women  ape  the 
pursuits  of  men ;  upstarts  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
pettifogging  lawyers  and  informers,  have  risen  to  wealth  and 
a  high  position ;  fortune-hunters  pander  to  the  lusts  of  rich 
old  harridans ;  plunderers  of  provinces,  though  sent  into  exile, 
retain  the  spoil  and  laugh  at  their  sentence ;  men  sell  their 
wives;  others  ruin  themselves  in  horseflesh ;  scoundrels  obtain 
riches  by  forging  wills ;  women  poison  their  husbands ;  gam- 
bling is  carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent ;  the  sporivla^  or  dole 
distributed  by  the  wealthy  Romans  to  their  clients,  is  grossly 
abused ;  rich  men  squander  their  fortunes  on  dinners  which 
they  ask  no  one  to  share,  and  their  poor  retainers  are 
neglected :  in  short,  every  vice  has  reached  its  climax. 

But  who  would  venture  to  write  satires  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  even  supposing  he  had  the  genius  necessary  for  the  task, 
with  a  crowd  of  informers  on  all  sides  of  himf  It  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  write  about  Aeneas  and  Achilles  and  Hylas, 
and  other  legendary  characters,  and  to  attack  living  people. 
"  Well,  then,"  says  the  poet,  **  I  will  confine  myself  to  those 
who  are  dead,  and  see  what  I  can  do  in  the  way  of  showing 
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them  up."     Or — as  we  shotild  say— I  won't  introduce  the 
names  of  living  persons  into  my  satires.] 

AU  that  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the  date  of  this  Satire 
is,  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  must  have  been  given  to  the 
world  later  than  A.D.  loo,  because  the  condemnation  of  Marius 
(Is.  47  sqq.)  took  place  in  that  year.  But  I  should  imagine 
that  the  bulk  of  it  was  written  before  that  period,  and  the 
lines  about  Marius  (perhaps  Is.  45-50)  inserted  afterwards  as 
additional  illustrations.  The  very  style  of  Juvenal,  in  which 
the  limde  labor  is  distinctly  perceptible,  would  lead  me  to 
suppose  that  the  satires  were  frequently  retouched,  altered, 
and  added  to,  from  time  to  time;  and  the  expression  in 
Suetonius'  Life  (see  ^'Introduction"),  which,  at  any  rate, 
exhibits  the  early  tradition  on  the  subject,  points  in  the 
same  direction.  The  repeated  introduction  of  ^'informers'* 
and  '' accusers, **  such  as  those  indicated  under  the  names 
CaruSy  MassOj  &c.,  seems  to  me  to  suit  rather  the  age  of  Domi- 
tian  than  that  of  Nerva  and  Trajan — a  point  which  has  not 
received  the  attention  which  it  deserves  from  commentators, 
who  have  assigned  the  whole  of  this  Satire  to  a  date  later 
than  A.D.  100.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Trajan,  at 
his  accession  to  power,  banished  the  leading  ddatores^  and  put 
an  end  to  their  trade.  Pliny's  Panegjrricus  is  full  of  passages 
to  this  effect,  xxxiv.  i,  5 ;  zxzv.  i,  2 ;  xll  z.  It  is  true  that 
both  Massa  and  Garus  are  mentioned  by  Martial  in  his 
twelfth  book,  published  about  A.D.  104 ;  but  the  former  is 
spoken  of  as  a  personage  of  the  past,  £p.  29 ;  and  with  regard 
to  Cams,  I  have  small  doubt  that  this  is  ''  one  of  the  pieces 
belonging  to  earlier  years  which  were  included  in  his  later 
books,"  a  practice  of  Martial's,  of  which  we  have  other 
evidence ;  see  Professor  Ramsay's  article  on  Martial  in  Diet. 
Or.  and  Rom.  Biography.  Juvenal,  we  may  be  sure,  would 
not  introduce  the  abuse  of  informers  into  a  satire  composed 
when  they  had  ceased  to  exist ;  a  republication  of  it,  with 
additions,  would  be  quite  another  affair. 

Compare  also  Is.  152,  153,  with  Tacitus'  remark:  rara 
temporum  fdicUaie  vbi  sentire  quae  vdis  et  quae  sentias  dicere 
licet  (Hist.  1.  i). 
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I  should  be  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  Satire 
was  originally  written  in  the  reign  of  the  tyrant,  and  pub- 
lished (when  it  had  become  safe  to  do  so),  with  additions,  in 
that  of  Trajan. 

If  the  barber  mentioned  at  L  25  be  the  tonsor  iota  notissiimis 
ftrbe  of  Martial,  Cinnamus  (vii.  64),  we  should  have  another 
slight  indication  to  the  same  effect ;  for  Cinnamus,  after  his 
great  rise,  had  fallen  before  jld.  93,  the  date  of  Martial's 
seventh  book.  It  is  true  that  the  same  line  occurs  at  x.  226, 
and  this  (to  me)  would  serve  to  confirm  the  conjecture  that 
Satire  X.,  in  its  mainlines,  is  a  comparatively  early  rhetorical 
effusion  of  the  poet 
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NOTES  TO  SATIRE  L 


1 :  The  Roman  ftuthors,  and  more  particularly  the  poetB, 
were  in  the  habit  of  reciting  their  new  productions,  sometimes 
in  private,  and  then  not  unfrequently  at  dinner-parties,  Mart, 
iii  45,  xi  52  ;  at  other  times,  in  temples  and  other  public 
places,  Hor.  Sat.  i  10  38  ^  or  in  houses  hired  or  lent  by  rich 
patrons  for  the  purpose,  Juv.  vii  40 ;  the  day  being  fixed  in 
advance,  Juv.  vii  83  84 ;  and  circular  letters  of  invitation 
being  sent  out,  Plin.  Epp.  iii  18.  These  recitations  were 
generally  held  previous  to  publication,  Plin.  Epp.  ii  10  v  3  v 
12  <fec.,  and  the  reciter  sat,  Plin.  Epp.  ii  19  Pers.  i  17.  The 
younger  Pliny  greatly  approves  of  the  practice,  and  speaks  in 
Epp.  i  13  of  the  town  being  full  of  poets,  and  scarcely  a  day 
in  one  whole  month  passing  without  recitations.  Our  tastes, 
in  the  present  age,  will  incline  us  to  side  with  Juvenal  re- 
ponam  may  be  either  the  future  or  the  subjunctive ;  at  51  52 
below,  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  a  precisely  similar  interro- 
gation, reponere  is,  literally,  "  to  repay,"  and  the  metaphor  is 
taken  from  the  payment  of  debts  :  Quos  coniinuo  tibi  reponam 
in  hoc  triduo  avi  guatridio,  Plant.  Pers.  i  1  39.  Pliny  the 
younger  says  of  one  of  these  recitations.  Possum  jam  repelere 
secessum  et  scribere  aJiguid  quod  non  redtemy  ne  vvdear^  quorum 
recUationibus  affuif  non  auditor  fuisse,  sed  creditor^  Epp.  i  13.  2 : 
vexaiuSy  the  past  participle  has  here,  as  often,  the  sense  of 
^HhougL"  Fidnos  humiles  rapere  et  eoncidere  loris  Exoraia 
solet,  vi  414  415,  '' though  entreated."  Phaedrus  speaks  of 
molesti  poetae,  and  Ovid  of  vesanus  poeta,  in  reference  to  this 
practice  of  reciting,  which,  I  believe,  still  lingers  in  Italy. 
toties  an  allusion  to  recitations  '^in  parts;"  cf.  vii  32  sqq^ 
rauci,  ^^  hoarse  from  reciting."  PraeUgat  tU  iumidus  rauea  te 
voce  magisier,  Mart,  viii  3  15;  Rausuro  tragicus  qui  carmina 
perdu  Oreste,  in  the  fragments  of  Lucilius  xix  9,  which  seems 
to  be  imitated  here.  Codri,  another  reading  is  Cordi;  a 
Codrus  is  mentioned  in  iii  203  208.     It  is  probably  here  only 
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ft  fictitioas  name  for  a  bad  poet,  and  the  Theseide  is  a  bad  epic 
poem,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
Theseus.  The  word  is  formed  as  fiends,  AchUleis,  etc.  Pedo 
Albinoyanus  had  written  a  poem  on  this  subject.  3 :  irn- 
pane.  Horace  has,  Obturem  patrdas  impune  legentibus  aures, 
Epp.  ii  2  105.  recUaverit.  Heinrich  reads  cantarerity  but 
there  is  only  one  MS.  to  favour  it.  Cardare  is  often  used  of 
what  is  continually  being  dinned  into  the  ears ;  eadem  can- 
taint  versibus  isdeniy  yii  153  3  Harum  mores  eaniulat  mihi,  Ter. 
Heaut.  Tim.  ii  3  19  j  CantUenam  eandem  canis,  Phorm.  iii  2 
11;  cf.  Juv.  X  178,  and  note  to  vii  152  153.  togatas^ 
usually  of  comedies  on  Roman  subjects,  as  opposed  to  pal- 
liaiaej  which  were  comedies  on  Greek  subjects.  So  praetextae 
of  tragedies  on  Eoman  subjects,  as  opposed  to  erepidatae: 
vestigia  Graeca  Ausi  deserere  et  celebrare  domestica  facta  Vet  qui 
pra£textas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatasy  Hor.  A.  P.  287  288;  Quin- 
tilian  says  of  Africanus,  iogaiis  excellit;  cf.  Wordsworth, 
"Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin,"  p.  597.  4: 
diem  cansumpserit,  Auditur  toto  saepe  poeia  die.  Mart,  xi  70  10 ; 
Cum  indignareiur  quidam  Ulum  tota  die  recitassey  Sen.  Epp.  122. 
The  younger  Pliny,  in  the  epistle  above  quoted,  i  13,  might 
almost  seem  to  have  had  Juvenal  in  his  eye  when  he  rebukes 
the  man  who  does  not  appreciate  these  recitations  :  Aut  non 
venit;  aut,  si  venity  queritwr  se  diem,  quia  non  perdiderU,  perdi- 
disse.  The  same  writer  speaks  of  a  recitation  of  his  own, 
which  lasted  three  whole  days,  but  this,  it  is  true,  was  in 
praise  of  the  Emperor;  cf.  Plin.  Epp.  iii  18.  ingenSy  "vast 
in  bulk,"  f.6.,  the  book.  Martial,  xiv  190,  speaks  of  Livius 
ingenSy  "  voluminous  Livy ; "  but  both  there  and  here  there 
may  be  a  double  sense  in  ingens,  applying  both  to  the  person 
and  the  work ;  cfl  Juv.  x  62,  ingens  Sejanus.  Ingens  seems 
to  have  been  a  regular  epithet  for  heroes,  Yirg.  ^n.  iv  413, 
zi  396,  xii  441,  etc.  6 :  TelephuSy  son  of  Hercules  and 
Auge,  mortally  wounded  by  the  spear  of  Achilles,  and  restored 
by  the  rust  of  the  same  weapon,  seems  to  have  been,  from 
the  earliest  tiiftes,  a  favourite  theme  for  poets, — Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Agathon  among  the  Greeks,  and  Ennins 
and  Accius  among  the  Eomans,  wrote  plays  bearing  the  title 
"  Telephus,"  none  of  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  the  name 
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is  used  as  a  synonym  for  a  hackneyed  subject,  cf.  Hor.  A.  P. 
96.  These  mythological  stories  formed  almost  the  only  avail- 
able themes  for  the  Boman  epic  poets,  though  they  bantered 
each  other  on  the  hackneyed  use  made  of  them : — Cut  non  didns 
Hylasjpuerf  etc.,  Virg.  Georg.  iii  3.  Quis  non  Aioben  numeroso 
funere  maestam  Jam  eecinU,  quis  non  Semden  f  etc.  Nemesian 
Cyneg,  15.  Compare  Mart,  xi  52  17.  It  may  be  added  that 
in  Domitian's  reign  it  would  scarcely  have  been  safe  for  them 
to  write  of  anything  else,  c£  i  162  sqq.  summi  is  here 
used  for  extremi,  as  in  Martial  iv  91  4,  Nee  summa  poies  in 
scheda  teneri ;  so  summi  anni^  summa  senedus,  &c.  6  :  €i  in 
Urgo,  On  the  form  of  Eoman  books,  cf.  Smith's  Diet.  Ant, 
article  "  Liber."  It  was  customary  to  write  only  on  one  side 
of  the  parchment.  Martial,  addressing  his  book,  says,  Inversa 
jmeris  arande  charta,  iv  87 ;  and  again,  Scribit  in  inversa  Picens 
epifframmata  charia  Et  ddet  averso  quod  fadt  ilia  Deo,  viii  62. 
Parchments  written  on  the  back  were  called  opistograpkL 
Pliny  the  younger  says  of  his  uncle,  Commeniarios  cenium 
saxagirUa  mihi  reliquii  opistographos  quidem  et  minutissimA  scriptos^ 
Epp.  iii  5.  finitus  Orestes,  Zumpt  (Lat.  Gramm.  cL  vi  § 
39)  remarks  upon  this,  that  in  earlier  Latin  the  names  of 
dramatic  compositions  are  feminine,  fabuia  being  understood 
Haec  Truculentus  (Plauti)^  Eunuchus  (Terentii)  acta  est, 

7 :  nota  magis  nuUi  domus  est  sua,  Heinrich  sees  in  this 
an  imitation  of  Cicero,  Epp.  i  16  ad  Quint.  Frat,  Quamquam 
illud  existim>o  cum  jam  tibi  Asia  sicut  unicuique  sua  domus  nota 
esse  debeaty  and  cf«  Gic.  in  Gu.  Plane.  40,  Gic  ad  Att.  vi  i.  I 
should  imagine  the  expression  must  have  been  a  proverbial 
one.  The  same  idea  occurs  in  Herodot  viii  35,  and,  no  doubt^ 
elsewhere.  7,  8 :  locus  Mortis,  Mars  had  many  groves ;  any 
one  will  do  here.  8,  9 :  Virgil,  Aen.  viii  417  sqq.,  places  the 
workshop  of  Vulcan  in  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  the 
abode  of  Aeolus,  the  wind-god,  in  another,  Aen.  152;  they  were 
consequently  neighbours.  In  Homer,  Vulcan's  workshop  is 
placed  in  Olympus,  II.  zviii  369;  but  the  poets  to  whom' 
Juvenal  is  alluding  would  naturally  follow  Virgil.  9 :  quid 
agant  venti,  "  what  the  winds  are  doing."  Heinrich  reads  Venti, 
and  thinks  the  winds  are  personified.  Juvenal  may  have  had 
in  his  mind  some  recollection  of  Virgil,  Aen.  i  81  sqq.,  and  i 
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131-141.  agere  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  violent  action  : 
Inierroganii  quid  ageretpuer,  respondebat,  bene  guievit,  Plin.  Epp. 
iii  16;  Quid  agit  Camumf  id.  i  3.  Quid  agis?  "How  do  you 
dot"  common.  10:  Aeacus.  Kai  roug  fut  ix  rr,g'Afftai 
Fttidfiaf^g  xf/rs^  roO^  df  ix  rjg^  Eu^m^c  A/axo^,  MAy;  df  v^tcfiua 
3m«  iwidiax^ifUf  iaf  avo^^rot  ri  rcit  M^m,  Plato,  Gorg.  Others 
distribute  the  work  between  the  three  judges  differently. 
aliusy  sc.  Jason.  Compare  x  257.  Atque  alitis  (sc.  Laertes) 
cui  fas  Ithacum  lugere  naiantenk  furi.  aur.  pell  compare, 
for  this  construction,  vi  483.  latum pidae  vestis  considerat  aurum. 
11 :  pelliculae,  Macleane  says  there  is  no  diminutive  force  in 
this  word  >  but  I  think  there  is,  the  tone  of  the  whole  passage 
being  comic ;  literally  "  the  gold  of  the  little  skin ; "  cf.  Mart,  iii 
16  6.  There  may  be  an  intention  to  ridicule  the  excessive  use 
of  diminutives  by  some  poet  or  poets ;  cf.  Wordsworth,  "  Frag- 
ments and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin,"  p.  644.  Monyckus,  one  of 
the  centaurs.  Heinrich  thinks  that  the  whole  of  this  passage, 
8-1 1,  is  a  parody  on  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  contemporary  of 
Juvenal,  and  the  author  of  the  "  Argonautica."  Certainly  there 
are  some  passages  in  Y.  Flaccus  which  bear  out  this  view, 
while  «nie  cUius  (Jason)  furiivae  devehat  aurum  Pelliculae^  applies 
to  his  whole  subject.  Compare  Yal.  Fl.  i  575  sqq.  Boreas  .  .  . 
Coniinuo  Aeoliam  Tyrrhenague  tendit  ad  antra  .  .  .  Stai  rupes 
horrenda  fretis  .  .  .  Nee  scopulos  aut  antra  minor  juxta  altera 
iellus  Cemiiur  .  .  .  Has  mmhi  ventique  domos,  &c ;  and  again, 
haec  antra  videtis,  Vuleamque,  ait,  esse  domos,  ii  335,  etc.,  which 
may  be  alluded  to ;  while  i  608  sqq.  (which  is  itself  an  imita- 
tion of  Virg.  Aen.  i  82  sqq.)  may  be  referred  to  in  quid  agant 
venti.  (If  Lucan  had  been  more  nearly  contemporary  with 
our  author,  we  might  have  supposed  him  to  have  had  also  in 
his  eye  597,  sqq.  of  Phars.  v.)  But  the  other  instances  of 
parody  cited  by  Heinrich  are,  I  think,  fanciful.  It  is  not 
very  likely  that  all  Juvenal's  illustrations  would  be  taken 
from  one  author,  whose  works  had  been  given  to  the  public 
some  thirty  years,  and  who  had  himself  been  dead  some  tea 
years  before  this  Satire  appeared,  at  any  rate,  in  its  present 
fnm — ^and  that,  a  very  distinguished  one,  praised  by  Quin< 
tilian,  the  first  critic  of  the  age,  and  often  imitated  by 
Juvenal's  favourite,  Statius;  and  it  ought  to  be  shown  that 
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something  closely  corresponding  to  quarUas  jaadetur  Monychas 
omos,  or  quas  iorgueat  umbras  Aeacus  or  a  spun-out  or  exag- 
gerated description  of  the  grove  of  Mars,  are  to  be  found  in 
Yal.  Fl. ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  12 :  Fronionis. 
This  is  most  likely  a  name,  like  that  of  Codrus  aboye,  applied 
to  no  one  in  particular.  There  were  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinction so  called,  one  of  whom  is  mentioned  by  Martial,  i 
56,  as  Clarum  mUUiae  Franio  togaeque  decus,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  one  who  was  consul  in  the  year  of 
Domitian's  death.  Dion.  Cass.  Izviii  i ;  Plin.  Epp.  ii  11  &a 
The  man  mentioned  by  Pliny  seems  to  have  been'  an  orator 
of  considerable  repute,  and,  like  Pliny  himself,  may  have 
taken  a  strange  delight  in  ^'  recitations."  The  tutor  to  M 
Aurelius  cannot  be  meant.  pkUani  The  plane-tree  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Romans;  Mart  iii  19  and  iii  58, 
where  it  is  called  vidruif  its  dense  foliage  rendering  it  impos- 
sible to  train  the  vine  round  it,  as  was  the  case  with  the  elm, 
poplar,  &C. ;  and  Boplaianus  coelebs,  Hor.  Od.  ii  15  4.  Pliny 
the  younger  speaks  of  ^Xaravijv  opadssimuSy  as  among  the 
greatest  charms  of  a  villa,  i  3.  marmora,  Mr.  Evans  translates 
''  statues,"  but  this  is  not  the  meaning.  Pliny,  H.  N.  zxxvi 
6,  tells  us  that  marble  was  let  into  the  walls,  and  he  adds, 
with  indignation,  that  it  had  even  come  to  be  used  for  pave- 
ments. Compare  Juv.  vi  430,  Marmoribus  rivi  properaniy  !.«., 
<'on  the  marble  floors;''  and  Ovid,  Med.  Fac.  S,  Nigra  sub 
imposito  marmore  terra  laiei.  At  iii  215,  when  a  rich  man's 
house  has  been  burnt  down,  among  the  presents  offered  him 
for  his  new  house  is  marble :  accurrU  qui  marmara  daneL 
Compare  iv  112,  ix  104,  xiv  89  90.  Pliny  the  younger 
writes  to  his  architect,  Emas  marmora  quibus  solum,  quibuspari- 
etis  exeolantur  (this  was  for  a  temple),  Epp.  ix  39 ;  Seneca, 
Epp.  86  and  115,  parietes  tenui  marmore  inductos.  The  marble 
was  affixed  to  the  brickwork  by  hooks.  Bum.  *'  Rome  and  the 
Campagna,"  p.  200.  damantmarmora  is  likehumero  revocante,  27. 
cupieni  (ista)  in  acta  referri^  ii  136.  probitas  alget,  i  74.  ledica 
petit,  i  121.  tremere  and  mordere  of  hunger,  v  10  11.  See  on 
vi  657-659.  12,  13 :  semper  et  assiduo,  probably  a  verbal 
reminiscence  (it  is  no  more),  of  Pers.  iv  17  18,  where  the 
same  words  occur  in  exactly  the  same  way,  semper  referring 
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to  the  line  above.  convtUsa,  ruptae  are,  according  to  Grangaeus, 
medical  terms.  The  words  occur  together  in  a  passage  of 
Pliny's  Nat.  Hist,  (quoted  by  Forcell.),  where  convrdsa  ruptaque 
are  said  to  be  cured  by  a  certain  plant  convulsa  is  not  easily 
translatable.  It  seems  to  mean  ''made  to  shake  violently; " 
rather  a  forced  image,  and  an  early  example  of  the  poet's 
tendency  to  exaggeration.  Servius  quotes  line  13  on  Virgil, 
Georg.  iii  3 28,  Et  cantu  guerukte  rumpent  arbusta  cicadae.  Other- 
wise, one  would  think  it  would  have  been  better  left  out.  At 
vii  86  we  have  of  a  poet  (Statins),  fregU  stibsellia  versiL  assiduo 
ledare  may  be  taken  as  ''  by  the  assiduity,  persistency,  of  the 
reader,"  i  163  note ;  but  this  gives  a  feebler  sense,  and  is  quite 
unnecessary.  It  is  the  '*  ablativus  instrumenti"  14 :  this 
verse  is  rejected  by  some  critics  (such  as  Eibbeck),  as  is 
almost  every  verse  in  Juvenal  which  stands  by  itself,  and 
contains  what  is  called  an  apophthegm ;  (ytufsMt)  see  note  to 
Y  140,  as,  for  instance,  v  66,  140,  &c.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  monkish  glosses.  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  they  appear 
to  be  very  much  in  Juvenal's  manner.  Observe  the  numerous 
cases  where  these  apophthegms  or  senteniiae  generales  do  not 
consist  of  a  single  line,  and  cannot  be  thus  detached,  i  73 
74,  vii  145,  viii  73  74,  ix  18  19.  At  any  rate,  having  got 
them  in  the  MSS.,  we  must  make  the  best  of  them ;  and  it  is 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  a  verse,  that  it  appears  to 
us  a  feeble  one.  Here  certainly  the  line  is  neither  forcible 
in  itself,  nor  does  it  help  to  make  the  passage  more  intel- 
ligible. The  author  objects  then,  it  seems,  not  to  the  bad 
poetry,  but  to  the  choice  of  mythical  themes  by  poets  great 
as  well  as  small.  Yet  he  elsewhere,  vii  82  sqq.,  is  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject  of  the  recitations  of  Statius's  Thebaid.  A 
verse  very  like  this  one  occurs  at  vi  349,  where  Eibbeck  re- 
jects it;  but  all  the  MSS.  have  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  wanted. 
15 :  ergo,  "  I  too,  I  can  tell  you,"  "  I  too,  I  say."  no5,  poeti- 
cally for  ego;  constantly  so  used  in  Latin,  as  in  EngUsh :  nostra 
infanHOf  iii  84 ;  Eaeremus,  vi  281,  ix  31  86  &c  ferulae.  Ferulae 
irisies  seeptrapaedagorum,  Mart  x  62  10;  Invisae  nimium pueris 
graiaeque  magistris,  id.  xiv  80.  The  Roman  schoolmaster  seems 
not  to  have  spared  the  rod.  Horace  speaks  of  plagosus  Orhi- 
lius^  £pp.  ii  z  70.  mtdium  jpuer  ei  lores  etfunibus  udis  ExhartatuSf 
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Sat  i  lo;  Ui  subeani  ienerae  (ptierorum)  verbera  saeva  manus, 
Oy.  Am.  i  13  i8 ;  id.  A.  A.  i  15  16.  Cf.  Capitol.  Gord.  Jun. 
18.  Vopisc.  Tacit  6.  The  meaning  is,  "I,  too^hare  been  to 
school,  and  have  written  themes."  This  line  is  referred  toby 
Macr.  Sat  iii  10,  also  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  and  Hieronym. ; 
cf.  Lud.  Jan.  on  Macr.  who  thinks  Juvenal  had  in  view 
a  saying  of  Timocles  ap.  Athen.  lib.  13  p.  571,  irXijyoc 
T^afftn  itvaXaiai  x*S^*'  i^^*,  but  this  is  scarcely  probable. 
16, 16  :  the  ambition  of  Sulla  would  be  a  likely  theme  to  set 
to  schoolboys.  Negue  enim  ignoroplerumque  exercUaiionis  gratia 
poni  etpoeticas  et  historicas,  ut  Friami  verba  ajnid  ^chiUemj  aui 
SuUae  dictaturam  depanerUis  in  condone,  Quint  Inst  iii  8 ;  and 
again,  Ciceroni  dabimus  consilium,  ut  Anionium  rogei,  vel  PkUip- 
picas  exurai,  Inst  iii  8,  cf.  Pers.  iii  45.  18 :  perdite  NUiaeas 
mtisae  mea  damna  papyros.  Mart  xiii  i.  For  this  sense  of 
pereo,  "  to  be  wasted,"  "  to  be  thrown  away,"  which  is  frequent 
in  Juvenal,  compare  iii  124,  iv  56,  vii  174  222  225,  xi  192; 
Scripia  nostra  .  .  .  quae  vix  aJ>  otiosis  impetrare  aliquid  perOwi 
temporis  possunt,  Plin.  Epp.  vii  2 ;  iii  5.  Tot  nodes  peritre: 
nihil  pudetf  Propert  ii  21  5.  Ausonius  uses  it  in  precisely 
the  same  sense,  of  the  same  substance,  paper.  Si  tineas 
cariemque  pati  te  charta  necesse  est  Incipe  versiculis  ante  pervrs 
meis,  Ep.  34 ;  Mart  i  46.  The  future  participle  in  rus  may 
often  be  rendered  by  the  English  ''  which  is  sure  to,''  '*  which 
is  certain  to  : "  Eo  plus  formidinis  afferebani  falsae  virtutes  et 
vitia  rediiura,  Tac.  Hist  i  71,  ''His  vices  which  were  sure  to 
reappear; "  se  Excusaiuros  non  soUicUemus  amicos,  Juv.  xvi  28, 
"  Who  are  sure  to  excuse  themselves,"  Sen.  de  Ira  i  i.  19 : 
campo,  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  field  for  the 
display  of  one's  powers,  cf.  Cic.  de  Orat  iii  31  and  pro  Mur. 
8,  with  Long's  note.  20:  magnus  Auruncae  alum$iius  is 
Lucilius  (who  is  again  alluded  to  in  154,  and  mentioned  at 
165),  a  native  of  Suessa  Aurunca,  in  Campania.  One  of  the 
old  scholiasts,  however,  makes  it  refer  to  Tumus,  a  tragic  and 
satirical  poet,  also  bom  at  Aurunca.  That  he  was  by  no 
means  obscure,  may  be  gathered  from  Martial,  who  speidcs  of 
Tumi  nobUibus  libellis^  vii  97  8 ;  and  again,  ContuUi  ad  satiras 
ingentia  pectora  Tumus,  xi  10 ;  and  Rutil.,  in  his  Itiner.,  couples 
him  and  Juvenal  together,  Eujus  vulnificis,  satira  ludinie, 
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Camenis  Nee  Tumus  potior  nee  Juvenalis  erit.  The  metaphor 
is  taken  from  a  race-course,  and  is  common  in  the  poets,  Nunc 
teritur  nostris  area  major  equiSy  Ov.  &c.,  "  If  you  will  kindly 
hear  why  I  have  chosen  the  same  ground  as  Lucilius  to  con- 
tend upon  {ie,y  satire),  I  will  tell  you."  Some  take  placidi 
as  the  genitive,  instead  of  the  nominative  plural,  in  the  sense, 
"  If  you  will  listen  to  one  who  is  perfectly  calm ; "  but  this  is 
not  so  good.  The  poet  is  not  perfectly  calm.  He  tells  us,  a 
few  lines  on,  30  31,  that  he  cannot  contain  himself.  It  is  the 
same  sort  of  expression  as  facUem  si  praebeai  aurem,  v  107,  da 
mihi  te  plaeidiMn  of  Ovid,  Fast,  i  1 7  &c. 

22  :  compare  vi  336  sqq.  Martial,  addressing  Domitian, 
who  forbade  the  castration  of  males,  says,  Nee  spado  jam  nee 
moechus  erity  te  praeside  quisgfuam.  At  prius  (0  mores  /)  et  spado 
moechus  erat,  vi  2.  For  the  contempt  with  which  the  Romans 
regarded  eunuchs,  cf.  Hor.  Epod.  911;  Bomanus — spadonibus 
servire  rugosis  potest.  Spadones  obluridrdistortague  lineamentorum 
eompage  deformesj  Amm.  Marc,  ziv  6.  tejier  has  the  sense  of 
"  effeminate."  Cicero  calls  Cyprus  tenera  insula,  Roman  ladies 
sometimes  married  eunuchs  with  the  view  of  not  having 
families,  and  the  practice  is  inveighed  against  by  the  Christian 
fathers :  but  the  allusion  here  seems  rather  to  be  to  wealthy 
eunuchs  taking  to  themselves  wives  for  the  sake  of  show. 
Mevia^  a  name  like  Codrus,  no  one  in  particular.  Some  read 
Naevia,  and  there  is  a  Naevia  frequently  mentioned  by  Mar- 
tial, i  69  and  72,  &c. ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  connect  the  two 
names.  On  women  descending  into  the  arena,  cf.  Mart,  de 
Spect.  6,  SaevU  et  ipsa  Venus,  and  in  the  same  epigram,  nam 
post  tua  munera  Caesar  Haec  jam  feminea  vidimus  acta  manu, 
Cf.  Stat.  Silv.  i  6  53,  Stai  sexus  rudis,  insciusqueferri,  Etpugnas 
eapU  improbus  virUes,  Suetonius  speaks  of  Domitian  setting 
women  to  fight  in  public,  Domit  4.  23  :  the  Tuscan  boars 
were  celebrated  for  their  size  and  ferocity.  Martial  has  an 
epigram  on  one  that  was  sent  him  as  a  present  Tuscae  glandis 
aper  populaioT;  and  ends  by  saying,  nosteir  te  non  capit  igrus, 
"  You  are  too  large  for  my  kitchen-fire,"  vii  27.  vendbtda  are 
"hunting-spears,"  lato  venainUa  ferro,  Virg.  Aen.  iv  131 ;  ven- 
abula  tigris  corpcre  faxty  Ov.  Met.  ix  205.  24 :  provocet, 
"  challenges^"  as  in  vi  321  and  376.  26 :  this  liue  is  found 
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again  at  x  226.  Two  other  instances  of  recurring  lines  are 
to  be  found  in  Juvenal,  x  365  and  xiv  315,  xiii  137,  and  (with 
a  slight  variation)  xvi  41.  For  examples  of  the  same  kind  in 
Horace  and  Virgil,  cf.  Orellius  ad  Hor.  Epp.  i  i  56.  This 
line  looks  like  a  parody  on  Virgil,  Eel.  i  29,  Candidior  posiquam 
tonderUi  hatha  cadebat.  Martial  applies  sonare  to  the  sound  of 
the  razor  cutting  the  beard,  ArUiochi  tantum  harhara  tela  saneni, 
xi  84  12.  Who  the  barber  was  who  Juvenal  says  shaved  him 
in  his  youth  it  is  impossible  to  say,  possibly  the  Cinnamus 
mentioned  by  Martial,  vii  64.  gravis  may  mean  ''  that  had 
grown  incommodious  to  me,"  "  my  superfluous  beard,"  as  at 
xi  127.  jwveni  is  here,  ^'  when  I  was  a  young  man,"  not  *^  when 
I  was  in  my  prime,"  v  45  note,  as  Mr.  Evans  translates  it 
Juvenal  was  very  likely  in  his  prime  when  he  first  wrote  this 
Satire.  The  meaning  is,  ^'  in  my  early  days."  Another  read- 
ing is  juvenis,  26  :  the  contempt  of  our  poet  for  the  Egyp- 
tians frequently  breaks  out,  cf.  130  below  and  Satire  xv. 
Canapus,  a  town  of  Egypt,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Alexandria, 
celebrated  for  its  profligacy,  in  which  connection  it  is  specially 
referred  to  again,  vi  84  and  xv  46.  Traces  of  its  ruins  are 
still  said  to  exist  near  Aboukir.  27 :  Crispinus  is  again 
attacked  in  iv  i,  Ecce  Uerum  Cri^nus,  He  was  a  favourite  of 
Domitian,  and  is  flattered,  as  might  be  expected,  by  Martial, 
the  fulsome  panegyrist  of  that  tyrant,  Sicplacidum  videos  sem- 
per CrispinetonarUenij  Necte  Boma  mintis,  quam  tua  Memphis  amei, 
vii  99.  That  he  was  an  Egyptian  is  apparent  from  these  two 
passages,  which  assign  two  different  cities  in  Egypt  for  his 
birthplace.  28  :  the  fondness  of  the  Eomans  for  covering 
their  fingers  with  rings  is  well  known.  In  the  time  of  Horace, 
three  was  considered  a  large  number,  saqte  notatus  Cum  tribus 
annellis  modo  laeva  Priscas  inaniy  Sat.  ii  7  9.  But,  at  a  later 
period,  the  number  had  increased,  exomamus  annulis  digiias^  in 
omni  articulo  gemma  dispanitur,  Senec.  Nat  Quest  vii  31 ;  and 
even  more,  Sardonychas,  smaragdos,  adamantasy  iaspidas  uno 
Fersat  in  articiUo  Stella,  Mart  v  11,  and  cf.  xi  59.  The  same 
poet  alludes  to  their  being  sometimes  extremely  heavy,  Anntdus 
iste  tuusfuerat  modo  cruribtis  aptus,  Non  eadem  digitis  pondera 
eonveniunt,  xi  37 ;  and  cf.  v  61,  xiv  123,  where  he  writes, 
Saepe  gravis  digitis  elabiitir  annulw  unciis,  an  expression  very 
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closely  resembling  the  digitis  stulaniUms  of  this  line.  Supposit. 
13,  Pen.  i  16,  cf.  Plio.  H.  N.  xxziii  i.  29  :  he  seems  to 
have  had  one  ring  for  summer  and  another  for  winter. 

30,  81 :  iniquae  urbis^  literally  ''  the  unjust,  unfair  city ; " 
hence  it  means  the  inequalities,  the  unfair  contrasts  offered 
by  the  city,  such  as  those  shown  below — ^the  small  lawyer 
turned  grandee,  the  informer  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  the 
nobility  in  ruins,  &c. ;  so  iniquas  Caesaris  ad  mensas,  v  4,  and 
cf.  xiy  Z26.  31  :  ferretiSy  '<  case-hardened,"  as  we  say.  32  : 
Matho  was  a  blustering  advocate,  often  laughed  at  by  Juyenal 
and  Martial  At  vii  1 29,  he  is  represented  as  a  bankrupt,  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  from  this  that,  having  failed  as  a 
lawyer,  he  afterwards  set  up  as  an  informer,  and  made  a 
fortune;  from  which  it  has  been  further  inferred,  that  this 
Batire,  or  at  any  rate  this  portion  of  it,  is  of  later  composition 
than  the  seventh.  But  all  this  is  without  warrant.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  we  find  him  in  his  new  palanquin,  like  a  great  man, 
and  furnishing  one  of  those  sights  which,  the  poet  says,  might 
induce  any  one  to  write  satire;  cf.  zi  34,  Mart  iv  80  Si, 
&c,  33 :  ipso,  <'  the  great  man,''  ''  filled  by  his  lordship," 
a  common  use  of  ipse,  62,  v  114,  &c.  magni  delaior  amid; 
who  the  informer  and  his  friend  were,  we  do  not  know ;  it  is 
useless,  therefore,  to  cite,  with  the  commentators,  a  number  of 
names.  34 :  de  nobilitaie  comesa.  This  passage  looks  very 
much  as  if  it  had  been  originally  written  in  the  time  of 
Domitian.  It  is  better  to  take  it  of  the  persons,  not  their 
property.  Compare  iii  259,  Quid  superesi  de  corparibus  f  cf.  also 
iv  97.  But  it  might  also  mean,  *' who  will  soon  clutch  from 
the  nobility  what  remains  to  them,"  for  rapere  aligmd  de  aliquo 
is  perfectly  good.  In  either  case  this  seems  an  odd  way  of 
putting  it,  ''  what  remains  of  what  is  eaten  up,"  36 :  Massa. 
Baebius  Massa  was  a  notorious  informer  under  Domitian. 
Martial  speaks  of  him  as  fur  nummmum,  xii  29.  Pliny  the 
younger  was  assigned  by  the  Senate  as  one  of  the  prosecuting 
counsel  against  him,  for  his  extortions  in  the  province  of 
Baetica,  Plin.  Epp.  vii  33.  36:  Carus,  another  informer, 
mentioned  by  Martial  xii  25,  Ecce  reum  Carus  te  detulit,  and 
Plin.  Epp.  i  5,  also  in  Epp.  vii  27,  where  he  says  that,  if 
Domitian  had  lived  a  little  longer,  he  should  have  perished. 
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articles  of  impeachment  drawn  up  against  him  by  this  Garns 
having  been  found  in  the  deceased  Emperor^s  ^desk.  ei  a 
irepido  Thymele  mmmissa  Latino.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  offer  a  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  words. 
Some  suppose  Thymele  to  have  been  the  wife,  or  mistress,  of 
Latinus,  the  actor,  sent  by  him  to  propitiate  an  informer.  In 
this  case,  some  well-known  event  is  referred  to,  the  narrative 
of  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Others  (changing  et  into 
tU)  think  there  is  an  allusion  to  a  scene,  and  most  likely  a 
common  one,  on  the  stage,  in  which  the  detected  lover,  dread- 
ing the  vengeance  of  the  outraged  husband,  induces  the  wife 
to  attempt  to  soften  him  with  a  bribe.  I  prefer  the  former 
meaning,  which  is  supported  by  the  MSS.  and  the  scholiast 
Latinus  was  a  favourite  actor,  mentioned  in  vi  44,  and  fre- 
quently by  Martial,  ii  72,  &C.  He  was  himself  an  informer 
under  Domitian,  according  to  a  scholium  on  Juvenal  iv  53- 
55  and  cf.  Mart,  ix  29.  Thymele  (from  hfi,i\%  the  altar  of 
Dionysus,  in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  on  the  Greek  stage) 
was  most  likely  the  "theatrical  name''  of  an  actress  who 
frequently  played  with  Latinus,  Thymelen  spedas  derisoremque 
Laiinum,  Mart,  i  5.  The  name  occurs  twice  again  in  Juvenal, 
vi  66,  viii  197.  summissa  may  have  an  indecent  meaning,  but 
probably  means  only  '^  sent  privately,"  as  in  Cic.  Verr.  ActiiLib. 
i  c.  41,  and  Act.  ii  Lib.  3,  c.  28.  37 :  summoveani  ;  summacerey 
verbum  proprium  de  licioribttSf  Festus.  It  was  originally  applied 
to  the  lictors,  who  were  said  summovere  turbam^  "  to  clear  the 
way,"  before  the  consuls  whom  they  preceded.  So  Hor.  Od. 
ii  16  10,  iVbn  enim  gazae  neque  consularis  Summovet  lidor  miseros 
tumvltus  Mentis;  and  Seneca,  Epp.  94,  Nonest  quod  fdidorem 
judices  cut  summovetur  guam  quern  lictor  semita  dejieit.  Horace 
uses  it  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  here,  Sat.  i  9  47,  Dispeream 
ni  summosses  omnes;  compare  Stat  Silv.  iii  3  179.  It  is  well 
rendered  by  Macleane,  "  when  men  elbow  you  out  of  the  way.*' 
Compare  iii  124,  limine  summ^oveor,  and  xiv  186.  But  it  had 
come,  by  this  time,  to  mean  merely  "  to  move  out  of  the  way," 
'<  to  replace."  However,  the  author  may  fancy  himself  stand- 
ing in  the  street,  making  notes  (63  below),  in  which  case  the 
sense  may  be  taken  literally.  Dimjovere  is  also  used  in  this 
sense,  Tac.  Hist  iii  31,  &c.    iestam>enta,  properly,  <<  wills  in 
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their  favour."  38  :  noctibus,  **  night  work.''  In  Cic.  ad  Att. 
i  i  6 ;  Plant.  Asin.  iii  3  34  and  146  ;  and  GatuU.  8-15,  if  the 
reading  node  be  accepted,  nax  has  the  same  obscene  sense. 
39 :  processus,  "  advancement/'  from  procedere,  which  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  :  Siudiis  processimus,  studiis  peridUati  sumtis 
rursusque  processimuSf  Plin.  £pp.  iv  24 ;  and  anMio  etprocedendi 
libido  are  coupled  in  Epp.  viii  6.  The  word  must  have  origi- 
nally referred  to"  pioneering,"  as  ir^ox6«riifi  cf.  Arn. ad  Thucyd. 
iv  60 ;  Paley.  Eurip.  Hippolyt.  23.  vetulae  vesica  heatae. 
Nunc  sectaris  anus,  0  quanium  cogU  egestas,  Mart,  zi  87.  Some 
have  seen  )iere  an  allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  Hadrian's 
adoption.  Spart.  Hadr.  4.  But  this  Satire  must  have  been 
written  before  that  event,  though  lines  37-44  may  very  well 
have  been  added.  40 :  the  Roman  As,  the  standard  of 
value,  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  undue,  which  were 
named,  according  to  the  number  of  ounces  they  contained,  As, 
deunx,  dodrans,  &c,,  down  to  uncia  (each  of  these  parts  was  not, 
however,  represented  by  a  separate  coin).  deuncem  means 
here  eleven-twelfths,  and  undolam,  diminutive  of  unciam,  a 
paltry  twelfth.  GUlo  and  Procuieius,  if  they  be  real  persons, 
are  happily  unknown  to  us,  out  of  this  verse.  Compare  Mart 
i  59  5,  vii  14  10.  42  :  sanguinis,  of  vigour;  the  expendi- 
ture of  his  manly  powers ;  cf.  Plant.  Cure,  i  2  65.  43  :  there 
is  here  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  Virgil,  Aen.  ii  379  sqq. 

44 :  this  line  is  explained  by  Suetonius,  Calig.  c  20 : 
(Caligula  instituit)  in  Oallia  Lugduni  certamen  Oraecae  Lalinaeque 
facundiae  quo  certamine  ferunt  victoribus  praemia  victos  conttUisse, 
eorumdem  et  laudes  componere  coactos :  eos  autem  qui  maxime  die- 
plicuisseni,  scripta  sua  spongia  linguave  delerejussos,  nisiferulis  ob- 
jurgari  autflumine  proximo  mergi  maluissent,  A  person  contend- 
ing under  these  circumstances  might  T^ell  be  pale.  46 :  jecur* 
The  liver  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  strongest  passions, 
cf.  vi  648 ;  Hor.  Od.  i  25  15,  Foluptas  ei  concupisceniia  juxta  eos 
qui^de  physids  disputant,  consistit  injecore,  Hieronymus  quoted 
by  Orell  The  Greeks  held  the  same  view.  47:  pupUli 
prostantis  spoliator,  Horace  says,  Non  fraudem  sodo  puerope 
ineogiuU  ullam  PupUlo,  Epp.  ii  i  122  123,  Juv.  x  222  223. 
47,  48 :  inani  judido.  So  the  poet  exclaims,  viii  94,  sed  quid 
damnatio  confert  f    "  Of  what  use  to  the  provincials  are  the 
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condemnations  of  these  rapacious  governors  ? "  infamia  can- 
not be  literally  translated.  It  entailed  on  the  condemned 
person  certain  legal  disabilities;  cf.  Diet.  Q.  and  It.  Ant. 
49 :  Manus  Frisciis  was  tried  A.D.  loo,  and  condemned  to 
banishment,  for  his  exactions  and  misdeeds  in  Africa,  where 
he  had  been  governor.  An  account  of  the  trial  will  be  found 
in  Pliny,  Epp.  ii  ii,  who  speaks  of  "the  severity  of  the 
example."  The  younger  Pliny,  with  Tacitus  the  historian, 
appeared  for  the  prosecution.  Marius  and  his  extortions  are 
again  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  viii  1 20.  It  would  seem,  from 
this  passage,  that  he  managed  to  live  comfortably  in  his  exile 
with  a  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains.  Exile  was  the  punish- 
ment for  the  o£fence  of  repeiundae  under  the  Empire,  Tac. 
Ann.  xiv  28.  Pliny  the  younger  says  that  Marius  was  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  some  others,  Epp.  iii  9;  but  from  being 
better  known  he  would  be  more  likely  to  be  chosen  as  an 
illustration  by  the  poet,  ah  octava  bibiiy  begins  to  drink  at 
the  eighth  hour,  ie.,  at  two  o'clock.  ThA  usual  diuner-hour 
of  the  well-to-do  Homans  seems  to  have  been  the  ninth  in 
summer  and  the  tenth  in  winter,  Mart,  iv  8,  xi  52,  Plin.  Epp. 
iii  I.  One  hour  before  dinner  they  bathed  (see  the  passages 
just  cited).  Marius  is  here  represented  as  beginning  to  drink 
an  hour  before  the  usual  time,  perhaps  at  his  bath ;  see  viii 
168  note,  so,  vos  convivia  lauia  sumptuose  de  die  facUisf  i.e., 
de  meridiem  Catull.  47  5,  and  Ellis's  note,  fruitur  Dis  iraiis. 
Iraque  nostra  fruitur^  Sen.  H.  F.  34.  60  :  vicirix  pravincia 
ploras  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  nocentissima  viciaria  used  by 
Cicero,  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  of  a  province  after  gaining 
a  suit.  Yerr.  Act.  i  14.  vincere  is  the  regular  word  for  gaining 
a  lawsuit,  Plin.  Epp.  vi  33,  <kc.  61 :  Venusina  lucema^  "the 
lucubrations  of  a  Horace"  who  was  born  at  Yenusia,  Sat 
^  '  34  35-  62 :  agitem  may  mean  "  hoot  off  the  stage," 
as  in  Hor.  A.  P.  341,  Centuriae  seniorum  agiiant  experiia  frugis^ 
or  "  hoot  at,"  as  ib.  456,  agUarU  pueri  incautique  sequurUur. 
Compare  Juv.  ii  88.  agitat  rem  milUarem,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  9.  Or 
the  sense  may  be,  "  Shall  I  not  treat  of  these  topics  f "  as  in  Hor. 
ii  6  73 ;  Per.  vi  5.  juvenes  agitare  jocos;  and  Juv.  vi  475. 
62,  63:  compare  with  lines  52  53  54,  Mart,  x  4,  sqq.  which 
convey  the  same  idea:    Qui  legis  Oedipodem,  caligafUemque 
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Thyesten,  Cdckidas  et  Scyllas,  quid  nisi  monstra  legis  ?  Quid  tibi 
raptus  Hylcts,  quid  Farthenopdens  et  Atysf  Quid  tM  dormitor 
proderit  Endymion?  Ezuiusve  puer  pennis  Idbentibusf  .  .  . 
Hon  hie  Centauros,  non  Gorgona$^  Harpyiasque  Invenies,  hominem 
pagina  nostra  sapit,  A  verb  must  be  supplied  before  Heradecis, 
perhaps  agitem  again,  in  the  sense  of  '^to  meditate/'  ''to 
design  "  (Id  niecum  agitans  seduio,  Ter. ;  Nunc  quae  animo  agitem 
audite,  Livy).  And  after  Heracleas  sa^^lj  fabulas.  So  Lucanos 
for  Lucanos  agroSj  viii  i8o.  These  ellipses  are  very  common 
in  JuvenaL  The  sense  is,  "  Why  should  I  pursue  such  thread- 
bare and  profitless  themes  as  the  labours  of  Hercules,  the 
wanderings  of  Diomede,  the  bellowings  of  the  Minotaur  in 
the  Cretan  labyrinth,  Icarus  trying  to  fly  and  falling  into  the 
sea,  and  his  fiEtther  Daedalus  soaring  along  in  safety  on  wings 
of  his  own  construction  1 "  magis,  i.q.  potius,  56  :  leno 
is  the  husband.  If  a  husband  condoned  an  act  of  adultery 
on  the  part  of  his  wife  and  her  paramour,  he  was,  by  the 
Julian  law,  guilty  of  lenocinium.  In  cases  where  the  wife  was 
legally  incapacitated  from  taking  a  legacy  from  the  adulterer, 
the  husband  unblushingly  causes  it  to  be  put  into  his  own 
name  as  the  reward  of  his  connivance.  The  wife  would  be 
incapacitated  either — (i.)  by  a  law  of  Domitian,  which  pro- 
brosis  feminis  jus  capiendi  legata  hereditatesque  ademity  Suet. 
Domit.  c  8 ;  or  (2.)  in  certain  cases,  by  the  Lex  Voconia,  see 
Diet  G.  and  R.  Ant.,  under  "Lex  Voconia,"  and  Long's 
ezcurs.  on  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  ii  Lib.  L  Either  case  of  disability 
may  be  alluded  to  here.  Indeed  the  question  is  hardly  worth 
fighting  over  in  company  with  some  commentators.  Juvenal, 
as  a  poet,  had  possibly  not  much  more  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  law  (inteream  si  7iovi  civiliajura,  says  Horace)  than  our 
own  poets  possess,  for  the  most  part,  of  our  laws;  and  he 
himself  might  have  been  unable  to  tell  us  what  statute,  if  any 
in  particular,  he  alludes  to.  He  says,  "  The  wife  gets  a  legacy, 
and  if  she  can't  take,  her  husband  comes  forward  in  her  place, 
and  his  name  goes  into  the  will ; "  and  that  must  be  sufficient 
for  us.  67:  vigilanti  stertere  naso;  vigilans  stertis,  Lucret. 
iii  1 06 1.  There  is  a  double  sense  here  :  to  snore  with  a  nose 
which  is,  at  any  rate,  wide-awake,  t.e.,  with  a  cunning  sneer, 
for  the  nose  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  seat  of 
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derision,  mockery,  &c :  AUior  homifd  taiUwra,  quern  novi  mares 
stibdolae  irrisiom  dicavere,  nasus,  Plin.  H.  N.  zi  37.     So,  naso 
suspendere  adunco,  "  to  laugh  at,"  Hor.  Sat.  16$;  tdmis  unds 
Naribus  indulges^  Pers.  i  40;  Non  evicumque  datum  est  habere 
nasum,  *'to  have  a  sense  of  humour,"  Mart,  i  42  18;  Nasuius 
nimium  eupis  videriy  id.  xii  37  ;  naris  emundae  senez  (of  Aesop), 
Phaedr.  iii  3  &a  &c  Compare  Ov.  Am.  ii  5  13  14;  and  so 
fivxr^^  in  Greek.        68 :  sperare;  another  reading  is  spedare^ 
which  would  give  much  the  same  sense.     These  verbs  are 
constantly  found  as  various  MS.  readings  of  the  same  passage, 
e,g,,  Ov.  Met.  xiv  653,  Lucan  vii  248,  Mart,  ii  64  9,  &a 
69 :   praesepibuSy    stables.      An    old    commentator    renders 
'^  brothels ; "  but  I  know  of  no  instance  of  the  word  being 
used  in  that  sense.    It  is  used  for  a  "  table,"  "  crib,"  jocularly, 
Hor.  £pp.  i  15  28.    Juvenal  seems  to  have  had  a  great  dislike 
to  driving  and  racing,  viii  147  sqq,  xi  195.     "When  a  man 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  look  for  high  military  command, 
who,  while  yet  a  boy,  has  squandered  all  his  property  in 
horseflesh,  and  has  beggared  himself  with  driving  about  the 
public  thoroughfares ;  for  he  acted  as  the  Emperor's  charioteer 
when  the  great  man  was  showing  himself  off  to  some  of  his 
eunuch-mistresses."    There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  change  from 
donavU  in  the  past  tense  to  caret  and  pervolat  in  the  present, 
as  this  is  the  almost  universal  construction  with  dum,    "A 
man  who  has  given  his  property  to  horseflesh,  and  has  lost 
his  money  in  flying,"  &a     Mr.  Simcox,  in  a  note,  the  first 
part  of  which  I  do  not  understand,  says,  "  Macleane  makes 
him  a  hack-coachman  to  Nero,  which  would  be  likely  to  be 
less  ruinous  than  degrading."    But  nam  does  not  explain 
why  he  was  ruined,  but  why  he  expects  an  appointment  in 
the  army.     He  looks  for  a  good  berth  after  ruining  himself 
"  on  the  turf,"  as  we  say,  for  he  acted  as  charioteer  to  the 
Emperor  on  certain  special  occasions.        AuUmudon  was  the 
charioteer  of  Achilles.    The  name  is  used  as  we  use  the  term 
"  a  Jehu."        ipse  is  the  great  man,  33.     It  is  so  used,  stand- 
ing alone,  of  Jove,  Ov.  Met  ii  390,  often  of  Emperors.    It 
may  mean  Nero  here,  but  more  probably  Domitian.    Having 
been  charioteer  to  Nero  would  be  no  recommendation  to 
Domitian,  in  whose  reign  this  Satire  may  have  been  originally 
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written,  lacernatae  amicae:  lacema  is  used  only  of  men's 
cloaks ;  and  the  meaning  mighi  be  ''  a  woman  dressed  up  as  a 
man,"  but  it  is  better  to  take  the  words  in  the  sense  of  his  "  man- 
mistress."  Arnica  will  then  be  used  in  the  feminine,  as  nova 
nupta  (of  a  man)  ii  1 20.  se  jadare  is  equivalent  to  the  French 
"  se  faire  valoir,"  "  se  pavaner."  stuliae  dum  te  jadare  mariiae 
QuaeriSy  Ov.  Her.  xii  175.  63:  ceras,  %.e,,  tabulae  or 
tabellae,  waxed  tablets  for  writing  on ;  cf.  Diet.  G.  and  R. 
Ant.  One  of  the  prettiest  poems  of  Propertius  is  in  the  form 
of  an  advertisement  of  his  lost  tablets,  which  he  describes  as 
vulgari  huxo  sordida  cera,  iii  23.  They  were  also  made  of 
maple-wood,  Ov.  Am.  in  28.  64:  sexta  cervke.  This 
villain  was  carried  by  six  bearers  by  way  of  show-off  (though 
eight  were  sometimes  employed,  Mart,  vi  84).  Martial  says 
to  an  impostor  who  aped  this  kind  of  splendour.  Quid  te 
Cappadocum  sex  onus  esse  juvatf  .  .  .  Non  debes  fern  mortuus 
hexapharo,  i.e.,  you  will  be  buried  on  a  dunghill,  as  we  should 
say,  Mart  vi  7  7.  Two  bearers  seem  to  have  been  the  ordinary 
number,  Juv.  ix  142  sqq.  The  cathedra  was  a  ladies'  chair, 
femneac  cathedrae^  Mart,  iii  63;  moUes  cathedrae^  Juv.  vi  91  j 
and  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  in  a  man  to  go 
abroad  in  one.  Hence  the  impudence  of  this  man,  who  is 
borne  hine  atgue  inde  patens  ac  nuda  paene  cathedra ;  he  does 
not  even  make  an  effort  to  conceal  himself.  See  Diet.  G.  and 
R  Ant.,  article  "Cathedra."  66  :  referens.  Fairem  referre, 
to  recall  his  father,  Plin.  Epp.  reddere  is  used  in  the  same 
sense.  Maecenate  supino,  Maecenas  had  passed  into  a 
proverb  for  effeminacy,  cf.  xii  39.  supinus,  in  a  literal 
sense,  would  be  the  proper  word  for  a  person  reclining  in  a 
litter :  nulla  vehiiwr  eervice  supinus  Carpentove  sedens,  Lua  ix 
589 ;  and  resupinus,  Ov.  A.  A  i  487. 

67 :  signatorfalso  must  be  taken  together.  68  :  gemma  udof 
an  allusion  to  wetting  the  seal  before  affixing  it :  Idem  ego,  ui 
arcanas  possim  signare  tabdlas  Neve  tenax  ceram  siccave  gemma 
trahai  Evmida  fonTiosae  tangam  prius  ora  pudlae,  Ov.  Am.  ii 
15  15;  Met  ix  565  566.  69:  matrona  potens,*  The  same 
expression  occurs  in  Horace  A.  P.  116 :  Intererit  multum 
Davusne  loguatur  an  heros  Maturume  senex  an  adhuc  florerUe 
juverUa    Fervidus  et  matrona  poiens  an  sedula  nutrix,  where 
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Orellius  renders  die  gebietende  Hausfrau,  I  take  the  meaning 
to  be  **  imperious,"  as  in  Ter.  Heaut.  Tim.  ii  i  15,  Mea  est 
jpotens^  procax,  magnifica,  sumpiuosa^  nobilis.  In  Or.  Met.  iii 
292,  Semele  is  nimium  potens.  mairana  has  here,  as  often, 
the  sense  of  ''a  lady  of  quality."  Calenum,  the  vine  of 
Gales,  in  Campania,  several  times  mentioned  by  Horace: 
Caecuhum  et  prelo  domitam  CcUeno^  Tu  bibes  uvam^  Od.  i  20  9. 
70:  rubetam,  a  bramble-frog  (from  rtilnts).  They  were  sup- 
posed to  be  poisonous  above  all  others  :  Suini  et  ranis  venena, 
mbetis  maxi/rne,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxv  10;  and  he  proceeds  to  give 
the  remedy,  cf.  Hor.  Epod.  v  19.  Of  course  all  this  is  fabu- 
lous. 71 :  Locusta  was  a  professional  poisoner,  employed 
by  Agrippina  to  poison  Claudius,  and  by  Nero  to  poison 
Britannicus.  She  was  put  to  death  by  Galba.  Her  name 
had  become  proverbial ;  as  we  should  say,  "  a  Brinvilliers." 
rudeSy  innocent,  untutored:  NequUiaeque  suae  noluU  (puellas) 
esse  rudes,  Propert.  ii  6  30.  72 :  per  famam  ei  populum. 
This  is  generally  taken  as  a  h  d/d  dum  for  per  famam  popuUy 
cf.  V  77.  Orellius  on  Hor.  Od.  i  35  33,  Eheu  eiccUrieum  et 
sceleris  pudet  Fratrumque,  says,  "  Solita  arte  abstractum  cam 
concreto  artissime  jungit"  We  have  the  same  conjunction 
of  abstract /aTTUim  and  concrete  ^o^um  here.  But  we  might 
translate  equally  well  'through  ill-report,  through  the 
people."  efferre  ;  this  is  the  proper  word  for  funerals,  vi  1 75 
567,  xiv  220 :  Efferi  uxores  FahiuSy  ChrestiUa  maritos,  Mart, 
viii  43 ;  Efftrtur  imus,  ,  ,  .  ad  sepidcrum  venimuSj  Ter.  And. 
i  I  90  1 01.  The  simple  ferre  is  similarly  used,  Ov.  Trist  i 
3  89.  73 :  Gyarus  or  Gyara  (Giura),  a  small  island  of  the 
Cyclades,  used  as  a  place  of  deportation  for  the  worst  crimi- 
nals, vi  563,  X  170.  74 :  si  vis  esse  aliguis,  megue  tU  fades 
velis  aligtiem,  Cic.  ad  Att.  iii  15.  Sortg,  x^ydrt^  ^atwfieu  ifuw, 
Theocr.  zi  79.  Another  reading  is  aliquid,  si  umquam  in 
dicendo  fuimus  aliguid,  Cic.  ad  Att  iv.  2.  alget^  starves  with  cold. 
76 :  criminibus  means  properly  ''  accusations ; "  but  here 
"crimes,"  being  contrasted  with  probitas,  76:  argenium 
vetus,  "old •plate,"  was  more  esteemed  than  new:  /  nunc 
argentum  et  marmor  veins  aeraque  ei  aries  Suspice^  Hor.  Epp. 
i  6  17  ;  ApponUur  coena  in  argento  puro  et  aniiquo,  Plin.  Epi>. 
iii  I.     arg,  Fr.  "  argenterie."     Stantem  extra  pocula  caprum. 
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Martial  says  of  a  lizard  similarly  standing  out  in  relief  on  a 
silver  cup,  Mentoris  manu  duda  Lacerta  vivU  et  timetur  argenium^ 
iii  41;  Cymbiague  argento  perfecta^  aique  aspera  signis,  Virg. 
Aen.  V  267;  Signifero  cratere,  Valer.  Flacc.  i  337.  Some- 
times these  ornamental  figures  were  not  actually  carved  in 
the  substance  of  the  cup,  but  were  fitted  to  it  as  an  appen- 
dage, capable  of  being  put  on  and  taken  off.  Thus,  gold  was 
sometimes  fitted  on  silver.  Cf.,  on  this  subject,  Cic.  Verr.  ii 
4  14,  Long's  note,  and  Rich.  Diet.  Ant,  article  *' Emblema." 
78:  praetextatus  adulter,  cf.  ii  170.  The  toga  praetexta  was 
worn  by  the  sons  of  freedmen  until  their  assumption  of  the 
toga  mrilis,  also  by  magistrates  and  others,  though  I  cannot 
but  think  that  there  must  have  been  a  difference  between 
these  two  sorts  of  praetextae.  Here,  I  think  the  former  kind 
is  referred  to,  and  the  sense  is  ''an  adulterer  in  his  teens." 
80 :  CluvienuSf  some  contemporary  poetaster. 

81 :  ez  quo,  **  from  the  time  that."  **|Horace  has  this 
phrase,  ex  quo  destiiuit  Deos  Mercede  pacta  Laomedon,  Od.  iii 
3  21,"  Macleane;  and  Juvenal  many  times,  vi  294,  x  77, 
xiv  261.  In  Pliny  the  younger,  his  contemporary,  ex  quo  is, 
I  believe,  always  used  in  a  different  sense,  "  propter  quod  *' 
or  "quamobrem."  tollentUms.  {Noius)  Quo  non  arbiter 
Hadriae  Major,  tollere  seu  ponere  vultfreta,  Hor.  Od.  13  15  16. 
According  to  the  legend,  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  were  alone 
saved  from  the  flood  which  submerged  Hellaa  AVhen  the 
flood  had  subsided,  mankind  were  restored  by  their  throwing 
stones  behind  them.  Those  which  Deucalion  threw  grew 
into  men;  those  which  Pyrrha  threw,  into  women.  The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  Ovid.  Met.  i  260  sqq.  83 : 

fnollia  saxa;  by  the  figure  called  "prolepsis"  (anticipation). 
The  stones  did  not  become  soft,  mollia,  till  after  they  had 
begun  to  be  warmed  into  life.  In  Yirg.  Aen.  xi  211  212 
there  is  an  example  which  may  be  compared  with  the  pre- 
sent: Moerentes  altum  dnerem  et  confusa  ruebant  Ossa  fods 
iepidoqne  onerabant  aggere  terrae,  literally  "covered  (the 
remains)  with  a  warm  mound  of  earth,"  ie.,  with  a  mound  of 
earth  which  became  warm  by  being  placed  over  the  remains 
(hot  ashes  and  bones) ;  cf.  Hor.  Od.  ii  9  i,  Juv.  vi  514.  jam 
tibi  lividos  JDistinguet  autumnus  racemes,  Hor.  Od.  ii  5  10,  and 
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rubra  deterges  vidnera  mappa,  Jav.  r  27,  are  other  instances  of 
prolepsis ;  so  Stemite  molle  /return,  Stat  Silv.  iii  2 ;  Frodidit 
lapsam  domum^  Sen.  Oct.  269.  86  :  so  Martial  z  4  (quoted 
on  52),  Kominem  pagina  nostra  sapU,  86  :  discursus.  Haec 
propter  quae  litigamus^  discurrimus,  anhelamus.  Sen.  de  Ira.  iii 
32.  Compare  a  passage  in  Plin.  £pp.  vii  9,  haec  (opuscula) 
redpiunt  amores,  odia,  vraSy  misericordiam,  urbaniiatem,  omnia 
denique  quae  in  vita  .  .  .  versantur,  88 :  sinusy  the  fold  of 
the  toga  in  which  the  purse  was  kept:  Semper  amaiorum 
ponderat  Ula  sinuSj  Propert.  ii  16  12  ;  Quo  pretium  eondat  non 
habet  Ule  sinum,  Oy.  Am.  i  10  18.  So  gremius  in  vii  215  and 
xiv  327.  Others  take  the  meaning  to  be,  "  When  were  the 
sails  of  avarice  more  widely  spread  ? "  in  which  sense  we 
have  sinus  used  below  150,  lotos  pande  sinus.  There  is  a 
third  rendering, "  When  did  the  gulf  of  avarice  yawn  wider  t " 
I  prefer  the  first  explanation  to  the  second.  The  third  seems 
to  me  clearly  wrong. 

Alea,  viii  10;  for  gambling  generally,  the  most  usual 
form  of  which  was  with  the  tali  or  dice ;  cf.  Diet  G.  and  R. 
Ant  89 :  before  hos  animos  supply  habuU.  It  means  here 
"vigour,  vitality,  fury."  So  operta  animos  incendia  servant, 
Stat.  Silv.  V  3  171.  90 :  posOa  is  "  staked : "  poculaponam 
Fagina,  caelatum  divini  opus  Alcimedontis.  Yirg.  £ch  iii  37. 
area,  "strong-box,"  "money-chest,"  x  25:  CaUidus  effracta 
nummos  fur  auferet  area.  Mart,  v  42.  91 :  dispensaiore^  the 
steward:  qui  dispensat,  vii  219.  92:  armigero,  because  he 
carries  the  dice,  or  "  because  he  furnishes  the  sinews  of  war, 
the  money,"  according  to  Macleane ;  but  the  latter  is  rather 
'  a  modern  than  an  ancient  figure  of  speech.  Dice  are  called 
arma  at  xiv  5.  simpkxne  furor,  "  Is  it  not  something  more 
than  madness  ? "  sesiertia  centum,  about  £ySo  of  our  money. 
93 :  horrenti  tunicam  non  reddere  servo.  Before  seeing  Hein- 
rich's  explanation  of  this  passage,  I  had  made  the  following 
note :  "  It  surely  means  that,  having  lost  all  the  money  he 
has  with  him,  he  gambles  away  the  cloak  of  the  servant  who 
accompanies  him."  This  is  Ueinrich's  view,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  correct  The  area  was  a  heavy  box,  and  would 
require  a  slave  to  carry  it  It  can  hardly  be  used  here, 
metaphorically  (as  it  often  is),  fur  "one's  whole  property." 
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Some  real  event  is  probably  alluded  to,  after  the  poet's 
manner.  The  usual  way  of  rendering  is,  that  the  master, 
haying  lost  all  his  money,  is  unable  to  give  his  slave  a 
new  tunic,  and  is  forced  to  let  him  go  shivering  in  his 
old  one,  or  without  one.  In  this  case  reddere  is  not 
simply  equivalent  to  dare^  as  Buperti  has  it,  but  has  the 
sense  of  to  "  replace,"  exactly  as  we  should  say,  ^*  He  can- 
not afford  to  replace  his  footman's  old  livery  by  a  new 
one,"  i.«.,  when  the  new  livery  is  due.  ...  If  this  sense 
be  preferred,  an  identical  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  Plauf. 
Most,  i  27,  where  the  tiles,  &c.,  of  a  house  being  blown  off, 
the  master  will  not  replace  them — Dominus  indiligens  reddere 
alias  nevolL  .  .  .  **  Reddere  non  est  idem  ac  restituere  ab 
alio  quod  acceperis,  nee  dare  simpliciter,  sed  dare  ea  quae 
propter  qualemcunque  causam  debentur  iis  quibus  dantnr, 
aut  ad  eos  quocunque  modo  pertinent,"  Orell.  ad  Hor.  Epp. 
ii  I  216  ;  and  this  would  exactly  suit  the  sense  here,  if  the 
latter  rendering  be  preferred,  reddunt  ova  columbae,  iii  202, 
*'  give  what  is  expected  of  them : "  mihi  redditae  sunt  literae 
tuae,  Plin.  Epp.  i  8:  obligaiam  redde  Jovi  dapem,  Hor.  Od.  ii 
7  17:  wa;  reddita  tandem,  Valer.  Flacc.  i  209:  reddere  jura,  are 
instances  of  this  force  of  reddere,  which  is  also  used  in  the 
same  sense  of  land.  The  re  in  compounds  has  often  this 
force,  reddiius  is  frequently  used  in  Lucret.  for  ''assigned  as 
a  property."  Professor  Munro  indeed  says  that  reddere  in 
Lucret.  is  often  equivalent  to  dare,  but  in  every  instance  the 
force  of  re  seems  plainly  discernible.  See,  for  example,  the 
two  cases  particularly  cited  by  him,  ii  228  and  890.  How- 
ever, the  former  explanation  seems  preferable.  94 :  fercula 
were  a  kind  of  movable  trays,  fitted  on  to  the  tops  of  the 
tables,  and  containing  '^a  course,"  as  we  should  term  it. 
They  were  cbanged  with  each  successive  course.  This 
appears  from  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii:  coenae  ferada 
noslrae  Malim  conyivis  quam  placuisse  coquis,  Mart  ix  82. 

96 :  sqq.  seem  rather  abruptly  introduced.  sporUda,  cf. 
Diet  G.  and  It  Ant  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  it  was  a 
"  dole,"  or  gratuity  distributed  by  rich  men  to  their  clients, 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  small  portion  of  food,  sometimes 
in  coin,  centum  qmdrantes,  about  elevenpence  of  our  money. 
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being  the  usual  sum :  Dot  Baiana  mihi  guadranies  sporkUa 
cerUuniy  Mart,  i  60 ;  Centum  miselli  jam  valeU  guadranies^  iii  7. 
It  was  usually  distributed  in  the  morning,  below  128,  Mart 
xiv  125  ;  but  sometimes,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  afternoon, 
Mart.  X  70,  and  even  at  night,  id.  i  81;  Sportula  Cane  tibi 
suprema  node  petUa  est.  The  sportula  is  not  mentioned  hj 
Horace.  Before  the  Empire,  it  was  not  unusual^for  wealthy 
patrons  to  invite  their  attendants  to  a  regular  meal,  coena 
recta,  after  their  complimentary  attendance  at  the  Forum, 
&c. ;  but  now  the  dole  was  set  down  at  the  door.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  primo  limine  sedet.  The  clients  never  got 
beyond  the  vestihulumy  or  porch,  132.  96  :  turhae  rapienda 
togatae.  This  probably  means  only  ''by  the  crowd  cl^  in 
their  togas."  It  was  expected  that  the  client  should  put  on 
his  toga  to  go  and  attend  his  patron,  and  to  receive  his  tpar- 
tula,  as  on  other  occasions  of  ceremony.  Martial  alludes  to 
this  in  one  of  the  epigrams  quoted  above,  AUrita  veniet  sportula 
saepe  toga,  xiv  125.  Buperti  imagines  the  words  turbae 
togatae  to  be  used  contemptuously,  and  supposes  the  toga, 
under  the  emperors,  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion  for  all  but 
the  lowest  classes ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  He  refers  to  Hor. 
Sat.  i  2  63  82,  which  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Pliny  the 
younger,  who  certainly  belonged  to  the  very  highest  classes, 
wore  a  toga  when  in  Bome.  He  says  of  his  country  villa, 
Ibi  nulla  necessitas  togae,  Epp.  v  6;  see  notes  to  Juv.  iii  171. 
In  Sen.  Epp.  121,  homines  togali  is  an  expression  for  "the 
upper  classes : "  ''  primores  civium,"  Lipsius  ad  loc. ;  and 
turba  togaia  may  be  used  in  the  same  sense  here.  97: 
tamen  refers  to  the  paltry  character  of  the  sportula.  Small 
as  it  is,  parva,  he  nevertheless  takes  precautions  not  to  give 
it  to  any  one  who  has  not  a  right  to  it.  Ills  must  mean  the 
master.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  he  would  some- 
times witness  the  distribution.  Moreover,  who  but  he  would 
be  so  frightened  at  the  idea  of  being  cheated)  and  agaili, 
jubet,  99.  Furunculus  sportulam  captat  became  a  proverlx 
98:  suppositus,  vi  602.  99:  praecone.  The  slave  who 
calls  out  the  name  of  the  people  is  termed  ironically  praecOf 
<<his  lordship's  crier."  His  proper  designation  was  nomen- 
clator;  and  where  there  were  so  many  candidates  for  the 
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sporlula,  he  must  have  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  such  as 
had  a  right  to  come.     So  it  would  appear  from  Senec.  de 
Bene£  vi  33,  where  Lipsius  quotes  an  expression  of  the  same 
author,  £pp.  68,  digerere  in  lUeram  senes  orbos.    But  this  refers 
to  the  converse  practice,  of  people  keeping  a  list  of  rich  men 
to  whom  they  paid  their  court.         100 :   ipsos  Trojugenas^ 
Sexaginia  teras  cum  limina  mane  senator,  Mart,  xii  26.     The 
older  families  claimed  a  mythical  descent  from  the  Trojan 
Aeneas  and  his  companions ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Julia  Gens 
from  lolus,  the  Sergia  Gens  from  Sergestus,  the  Memmii 
from  Mnestheus,  &c. ;  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  v  117  sqq;  compare 
Jut.  yiii  42  56  181,  zi  95.        102:  sed  libertimis  prior  est 
These  I  take  to  be  the  words  of  the  poet,  *'  But  a  freedman 
stops  the  way.''        104  :  natus  ad  Euphraten.    The  Euphra- 
tes, as  in  yiii  51,  Virg.  Georg.  i  509,  is  used  generally  for  the 
East,  as  it  was  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in  that 
direction ;  so  ad  Euphraten^  Oy.  Fast,  vi  465.     Many  slaves 
came  from  the  East,  especially  Oappadocia,  vii  15,  Mart,  x 
76.     Among  several  Eastern  nations  boring  the  ears  was  a 
sign  of  slavery.  Exodus  xxi  6.     Juvenal  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  aware  that  by  disusing  ear-rings  the  holes  in  the 
ears  would  close  up.         106:  quingue  tabemae.      Heinrich, 
following  Dusaulx,  takes  these  to  mean  the  five  banking- 
houses  in  the  Forum  mentioned  by  Livy,  Septem  tabemae  quae 
postea  quingue  et  argentariae  quae  nunc  novae  appdlantur,  xxvi 
27,  in  which  case  the  meaning  will  be,  ''My  transactions  on 
'change  bring  me  in  an  income  of  four  hundred  thousand 
sesterces"  (four  hundred  sesteria),  i«.,  roughly  ;;^32oo,  which 
was  a  knight's  fee.     I  prefer  this  rendering,  otherwise  the 
meaning  must  be,  ''five  shops  which  he  lets  out;"  perhaps 
a  part  of  his  house  encircling  it  after  the  Roman  fashion : 
Suet.  Nero  37 ;  see  Diet.  G.  and  R  Ant.  "Taberna."    But 
;£6oo  would  be,  I  should  imagine,  a  very  high  rent  for  a 
Roman  shop,     liparani  be  taken  as  "  furnish  me  with,"  "  are 
worth  to  me,"  ;^320o,  i«.,  not  annually,  but,  as  we  should 
say,  in  fee-simple,  he  could  hardly  add  Ego  possideo  plus  Pal- 
lante  et  Licinie. 

After  quadringenta  supply  sestertia.     The  sestertium  was 
worth,  at  this  time,  about  jQTj  i68.        106  :  purpura  major ^ 
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the  Lotus  Clavus  or  broad  stripe  worn  bj  senators ;  cf.  Diet. 
G.  and  R  Ant.  "  Clavus  Latus/'  where  a  drawing  is  given. 
107 :  Laurmtum  is  generally  identified  as  Torre  di  Patemo, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Eome.  It  was  a  marshy  district. 
Perhaps  the  sheep  fed  there,  like  the  boars,  Hor.  Sat.  ii  4 
42,  were  of  an  inferior  quality.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  of 
the  sheep  being  driven  down  from  the  mountains  in  winter 
and  growing  sleek  in  this  district,  Epp.  ii  17.  107>  108: 
This  need  not  mean  that  Corvinus  tends  the  sheep  in  person. 
108 :  Corvinus,  a  cognomen  in  the  Valeria  Gens,  viii  5.  It 
is  here,  as  there,  put  for  a  man  of  the  oldest  family.  109: 
Pallas  was  a  freedman  of  Claudius,  who  amassed  great  wealth, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.  Plin.  H.  N.  zxxiii  10,  speaks 
of  his  riches.  According  to  Tacitus,  Ann.  xii  53,  he  was 
worth  over  two  millions  sterling,  so  that  his  wealth  may  well 
have  become  proverbial  Felix,  before  whom  Paul  preached, 
was  a  brother  of  this  man.  Licinis,  LieinuSy  a  wealthy  freed- 
man of  Augustus,  is  probably  intended.  His  name  had 
become  synonymous  for  that  of  a  wealthy  man,  xiv  306,  Pers. 
ii  36,  Sen.  Epp.  119  120.  For  the  use  of  the  plural,  when 
only  one  person  is  meant,  see  viii  1 1  note.  The  freedman's 
speech  ends  here.  As  Macleane  says,  "He  makes  himself 
out  to  be  vastly  rich,  and  yet  he  is  here  begging."  Juvenal, 
I  take  it,  merely  wants  to  show  that  everywhere  wealth  has 
the  pre-eminence,  even  where  it  ought  to  be  the  very  reverse 
of  a  recommendation ;  and,  like  most  satirists,  he  constantly 
overcharges  his  pictures.  Moreover,  the  man,  in  making 
himself  out  to  be  more  wealthy  than  Pallas  and  Licinus,  is 
romancing :  he  has  made  some  money,  and  he  exaggerates  its 
amount.  110 :  honori  is  a  magistrate,  as  below  117,  summus 
honor,  iii  178,  note;  so  d^p^i),  the  abstract  for  the  concrete; 
latuit  plebeio  tectus  amiciu  Omnis  honos,  Luc.  Phar&  ii  81  19; 
Omnis  honos,  cuncti  veniuni  ad  limina  fasces,  Stat.  Silv.  i  2  233 ; 
a  reminiscence  of  the  term  is  found  in  our  *^  his  honour ; " 
similarly  potestas,  x  100,  which  survives  in  '^podesta,"  and 
ojfUms,  iii  235 ;  "rich  men,"  vUia  ultima,  ii  34 ;  vUium,  vi  413 ; 
conjugium,  a  wife,  viii  219;  vires,  strong  men,  xv  104;  spec- 
iacula,  spectators,  viii  205  ;  ergasMa,  slaves,  xiv  24.  Ill : 
one  who  had  been  brought  into  the  city  as  a  slave.     Newly 
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imported  slaves  had  their  feet  chalked.  Est  ei  vUissima  (creta), 
qua  pedes  venalium  trans  mare  advedorum  denotare  majores  insti- 
iuerutUy  Plin..H.  N.  zxxv  17 ;  or  marked  with  gypsum,  Ov, 
Am.  i  8  64 ;  TibulL  ii  3  60 — ^why,  it  is  not  easy  to  say : 
"  perhaps  that  they  might  be  traced  if  they  ran  away,"  says 
Mr.  Simcox :  and  this  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  custom. 
Propertius  speaks  of  those  qiumnn  tiiulus  per  barbara  colla 
pependit  Cadati  medio  cum  saliere  fcro,  iv  5  51.  Observe  the 
pluperfect  venerat  here  and  at  68.  112 :  sanciissima  divUi- 
arum  Majestas,  a?  longissima  coenae  Spes  homini^  133  134. 
113 :  Cicero  has  the  same  wot6b  funestae  pecuniae^  but  applied 
to  a  particular  case,   PhiL  ii  37.  116,   116 :   on  the 

worship  of  Abstractions  as  Deities,  cf.  Boissier,  *'  S^ligion 
Eomaine" — vol  i  p.  10;  and  see  note  to  vi  i.  116:  we 
must  suppose  some  bird  to  have  built  its  nest  in  one  of  the 
temples  of  Concord  at  Eome :  we  do  not  know  exactly  to 
what  he  alludes;  comp.  Ov.  Met.  vi  97.  According  to  the 
"Times"  of  Feb.  2,  1875,  some  coins  were  found  at  Bour- 
bonne-les-bains  (Haute-Mame)  bearing  the  efi^  of  Faustina 
on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  a  bird  on  a  tree  with  the 
word  *'  Concordia."  Birds  commonly  built  their  nests  in  the 
precincts  of  temples,  Herod,  i  159.  "  Concordia,  who  twitters 
when  the  birds  salute  their  nest,"  Macleane.  "  The  goddess 
(ie.,  her  storks)  twitters  when  votaries  salute  the  nest," 
Escott  The  Latin  will  bear  either  sense;  I  prefer  the 
latter. 

117 :  sed  cum  summus  honor.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
accuse  Juvenal  of  exaggeration  more  often  than  we  are  now 
entitled  to  do,  if  the  epigrams  of  Martial  had  never  reached 
us:  see  Mart,  xii  26,  quoted  on  100,  also  Mart,  ii  18  and  x 
10,  Cum  tu  laurigeris  annum  qui  fascibus  intras  Mane  salutator 
limina  miUe  teras  Sic  ego  quid  faciam  f  quid  nobis  Paule  relinquis^ 
Qui  deplebe  Numae  densaque  turba  sumus  f  a  passage  very  closely 
resembling  this  one.  raiiombuSy  properly  his  calculations, 
estimates,  accounts,  vi  511.  119:  quibus  hine  toga,  cf. 
Martb  iii  30,  Sporiula nulladatur  .  .  .  unde  tibi  togida  est  f  In  ii 
85  he  begs  a  rich  friend  to  give  him  an  old  toga,  rasam  tu  mihi 
mitte  togam;  compare  Pers.  i  54.  120,  121:  densissima 
ledica,  a  thick  crowd  of  them  :  densissima  ruga  Cogitur  in 
VOL,  n.  D 
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frontemy  xiii  215  216.  As  it  would  hardly  pay  to  get  out,  or 
hire,  a  ledica  to  go  in  quest  of  a  shilling  or  so,  one  is  led  to 
think  of  these  people  as  going  a  round  of  houses :  but  this 
does  not  altogether  tally  with  what  follows.  Probably  the 
whole  thing  is  somewhat  coloured,  ffk,  ** Here's  a  fellow 
who,"  &c.  123  :  jam  indicates  the  practice  he  has  had  at 

this  kind  of  thing.     He  has  already  grown  cunning  about  it. 

127 :  compare  Martial  iv  8.  dies  may  here  be  rendered 
by  "the  day  "  or  "  the  work  of  the  day."  It  is  often  used  in 
the  latter  sense,  scUvo  et  composiio  die,  ''all  the  day's  work 
having  been  performed,"  Plin.  Epp.  ii  17  :  Toium  diem  meum 
scrutor,  facta  ac  dicta  mea  remetior,  Senec.  de  Ira.  iii  36 ;  Fides 
guam  honesti  quam  severi  dies,  Plin.  Epp.  vi  31.  We  have  had 
nodibus  for  night-work  in  38,  and  compare  Anson.  Ep.  147, 
Sit  tuus  hie  fructus,  vigilatas  acdpe  nodes.  rertlfn,  "of  en- 
gagements.'' The  poor  clients  are  dragged  about,  all  day,  at 
the  heels  of  their  patron.  128 :  jurisque  peritus  ApoUo. 
There  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Forum,  as  we  learn  from 
Pliny  H.  N.  vii  53,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Apollinem  eboreum 
qui  est  in  foro  Augusti,  This  is  what  Horace  has  been  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  in  the  welUknown  sic  me  servavU  Apollo. 
Juvenal  calls  Apollo  "  learned  in  the  law,"  from  having  stood 
there  so  long,  listening  (in  effigy)  to  lawsuits.  So  Martial 
says  to  the  statute  of  Marsyas,  which  was  also  in  the  Forum, 
Ipse  potes  fieri  Marsya  causidicus,  ii  64  8.  Sometimes  the 
sportula  was  actually  distributed  in  the  courts,  Conveniiur  in 
media  basilica,  ubi  tarn  palam  sportvlae  quam  in  trindinio  dawtwr^ 
Plin.  Epp.  ii  14.  130  :  Aegypiivs  atque  Ardbarches,  "some 
Egyptian  and  Arabian  official."  The  word  Ardbarches  (or 
Alabarehes  according  to  one  reading)  occurs  in  Cicero  ad  Att. 
ii  17,  and  in  Josephus.  It  is  not  exactly  known  what  this 
title  means.  The  reference  is  probably  to  some  small  pro- 
vincial officer  who  had  got  his  statue  put  up.  Heinrich  has  a 
long  and  learned  note  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  consulted. 
131 :  the  Eomans  greatly  dreaded  a  desecration  of  this  kind 
for  their  tombs,  monuments,  &c. :  Erit  mihi  curaCy  ut  tester- 
mento  caveam  ne  mortuiis  injuriam  accipiam;  praeponam  enim 
unum  ex  libertis  sepvlcro  meo  custodiae  causa,  ne  in  monumentum 
meum  popvJus  cacatum  currat^  Petron.    7 1 ;  Hospes   ad  hunc 
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tumvlum  ne  meiaSf  ossa  precantur  teda  Iwminis,  part  of  an  old 
inscriptioii  cited  by  Heinsius  ad  loc;  Hor  Sat.  i  8  38;  A. 
Poet  471 ;  Pars,  i  113.  non  tanium  mejerey  understand,  "but 
also  do  something  worse.''  non  tantwm  is  frequently  used  in 
this  way :  Rem  atrocem  nee  tanium  epistola  di^am,  Plin.  £pp. 
iii  14;  Oseulajam  mmet;  jam  nan  tanium  osculasumet,  Ov,  Am. 
i  4  63.  132 :  the  clients  had  received  their  sportida  in  the 
morning;  but  after  running  about  all  day,  they  expected  to 
be  offered  something  to  eat.  Not  getting  it,  they  go  off 
with  their  eenium  quadranies  (or  elevenpence)  to  buy  neces- 
ttries.  Fesiibulum  was  the  space  before  the  door:  locus 
<mie  januam  domus  vacuus,  Aul.  Gell.  xvi  5.  Private  houses 
generally  lay  somewhat  back  from  the  line  of  the  street,  and 
this  space  was  often  considerable,  and  decorated  with  statues 
&&  vii  126.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  place  where  the 
clients  waited  their  patron's  pleasure:  Exdusorum  dientium 
tmiarefertavesiilnday  Sen.  Cons.  Marc.  10.  136 :  rex  horum, 
the  great  man,  their  patron,  rex  is  very  common  in  this 
sense,  v  14  137;  and  regina  is  similarly  used,  utuntur  his 
(emnuchis)  reginae,  *^  great  ladies,"  Ter.  Eun.  i  2  88,  Mart  x 
64  I.  jac  reclines  at  table,  as  at  viii  1 73  :  so  of  Piso  Gracd 
tt^aUy  quini  in  lectulis.  Ipse  solus,  Cic.  in  L.  Calph.  Pis. 
27.  137,  138 :  Ribbeck  rejects  these  lines,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  them  a  clear  meaning.  Mr.  Simcox  translates — 
"With  all  bis  costly  tables,  he  finds  one  quite  room  enough  to 
eat  up  an  heritage  upon,"  ''  out  of  all  these  splendid  tables," 
&&,  and  this  is  as  good  a  translation  as  any.  de  is  not 
anosaally  pat  in  this  way ;  Praeieriine  tuas,  de  tot  codesiUms, 
arast  Or.  Her.  xxi  179,  and  ex.  Omnibus  ex  UlisLoiide  capius 
era/,  Fast,  i  416.  The  passion  of  the  Komans  for  costly  tables 
is  well  known.  Accordi;ig  to  Mart  one  man  had  nearly  two 
handred  of  them,  vii  48.  patrimmia,  Seneca  says,  in  the 
isme  way,  that  women  suspend  ''whole  fortunes," ^a/nTnonta, 
from  their  ears  in  the  shape  of  ear-rings,  De  Benef.  vii  9. 
139 :  we  shall  get  rid  of  j>arasites,  it  is  true,  if  this  practice 
of  dining  alone  goes  on. 

140»  141 :  for  guania  est  gula,  compare  Mart,  v  70  5,  O 
gioiUa  est  gula  centies  comesse;  Juv.  v  94  158.  Pliny  H.  N. 
viii  51  tells  us  that  P.  Servilius  Eullus  was  the  first  to  serve 
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up  whole  boars  at  entertainments,  ''now,"  he  adds,  "an 
everyday  practice : "  Non  coenai  sine  apro  noster,  TUe,  Coed- 
lianuSy  Mart,  vii  59,  and  compare  his  epigram  already  quoted, 
vii  27.  The  commentators  quote  Yarro  B.  B.  ii  4  10,  SuiUum 
pecits  donatum  a  naiura  dicunt  ad  epidandwn,  142 :  poena 
tamen  praesens,  it  comes  home  to  you,  makes  its  presence  felt ; 
so  praesens  numen,  MuLlorum  leporumque  et  suminis  exUus  hie 
est  Sulfureusque  coloTy  camificesque  pedes.  Mart  xii  48 ;  fndes  vi 
pallidiis  omnis  Coena  desurgai  dubia  f  Hor.  Sat  ii  2  76,  Hor. 
Sat  ii  7  107 — 109.  cum  tu  deponis  amictus  ;  perhaps  there  is  a 
satirical  allusion  here  to  133  above,  where  the  poor  clients 
are  said  deponere  vota;  see  iii  143  note.  143 :  crudum,  raw, 
i.e.,  undigested.  Elsewhere,  it  is  active,  '*not  digesting," 
"gorged  with  food."  Cmdi  tvmidique  lavemur,  Hor.  Epp.  i 
661.  Martial  puns  upon  this  double  sense  of  the  word  in 
iii  13,  Accusas,  rumpisque  coguum  tamqmm  omnia  cruda  Atttderii, 
numgmm  sic  ego  crudus  ero,  i.e.,  ''I  shall  never  gain  an  indi- 
gestion in  this  way."  145 :  the  story  of  your  death  makes 
its  way  from  one  dinner-table  to  another,  a  piece  of  news, 
but  not  a  subject  of  gloom,  fabvla,  the  tale,  story.  Hdbes 
omnesfahvlas  urhis,  Plin.  Epp.  viii  18 ;  Heu  me  per  mhem  {nam 
pvdet  tanti  mail)  fabtda  qtiantafui,  Hor.  Epod.  xi  7  8 ;  Occurrii 
illi  sportvlarum  fahvla,  "  a  rumour  about  the  sportulae,"  Mart 
iii  14.  Compare  Suet  Domit  15,  where  a  story  coenantHms 
inter  ceieras  diei  fcJmlas  refer tur,  Ov.  Met  iv  189.  The  rich 
man's  friends  are  angry  that  they  have  had  no  legacy  left  them, 
so  they  scoff  at  his  funeral,  "  and  the  town  laughs  at  their 
indignation,"  adds  Mr.  Simcox,  referring  (with  other  editors) 
the  expression  nova  nee  tristis  fdbuLa  to  what  is  described  in 
the  following  line.  In  that  case  et  would  be  better  than  ii, 
and  so  Jahn  and  Bibbeck  edit.  But  the  nom  nee  tristis  fabula 
is  the  news  of  the  man's  death.  Compare  xi  3  4,  omnis  con- 
victits  .  .  ,  de  Rutilo, 

147 :  quid  nos  dura  refugimus  Aetas  t  quid  irdadum  nefasti 
Liquimus  f  Hor.  Od.  i  35  34.  148 :  eadem  cupieni  facieni- 
que,  will  be  animated  by  the  same  desires,  and  engage  in  the 
same  actions.  149 :  in  praedpiti  stare  is  found  in  Virgil, 
Aen.  ii  460,  in  a  sense  approaching,  but  not  quite  identical 
with,  that  in  which  it  seems  to  be  used  here.  c£  Coniugton's 
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note.  In  jpraecipiti  steiit,  has  reached  a  climax;  has  come 
to  a  crisis:  casus  medicusve  levarit  Aegrum  ex  praecipiiiy 
Hor.    Sat.    ii    3    293;    Petron.    55.  150:    iotos  pande 

sinus.  The  younger  Pliny  is  very  fond  of  this  image ;  Doloris 
velis  kUissime  veclus  es  £pp.  iv  20 :  Dedimus  vela  indignationi, 
dedimus  iraey  dedimus  doloriy  vi  33 ;  Immiite  rudenteSy  pande  vela, 
ac  si  qnando  alias,  toto  ingenio  vehere,  viii  4.  Quintilian  uses  it 
in  his  preface  to  his  hookseller,  permiitamus  vela  veniis,  Ov. 
Past  ii  3,  Virg.  Georg.  ii  41,  iv  117,  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  i  9, 
Long's  note.  161 :  there  is  a  hiatus  after  maleriae.  This 
is  very  common  in  our  poet,  ii  26,  iii  70,  <fec.  153  :  simpli- 
eiias  is  put  here  for  liberlas,  the  word  he  dare  not  mention. 
It  means  *'  frankness,  outspokenness : ''  Bogo  ut  mihi  semper, 
eadem  simplicOatey  guoties  cessare  videbor,  conviiium  facias,  Plin. 
Epp.  vi  12,  so  simpliciter,  "  without  disguise,"  Epp.  i  13.  For 
a  somewhat  similar  example  of  reticence,  cf.  Plin.  Epp.  viii  6, 
iania  Fallaniis  ipsius  {quid  dicam  nescio),  where  insolentia  or 
some  such  word  must  be  supplied.  164:  Mucius  (or 
Mutius)  was  ridiculed  by  Lucilius,  as  appears  from  Pers.  i 
X 14,  SecuU  Lucilius  urbem,  Te  Inipe  te  Mud  et  genuinvm  f  regit  in 
illis.  The  meaning  is,  "  What  does  it  matter  what  Mucius 
did  ?  But  try  your  hand  on  Tigellinus,  for  instance,  and  see 
what  will  happen  to  you."  Tigellinus,  the  favourite  of  Nero, 
perished  under  Otho.  The  name  is  used  here  proverbially. 
166 :  pone  TigeUinum,  &c.  The  sense  seems  to  be, ''  Dare  to 
portray  Tigellinus,  and  you  will  soon  be  ablaze  in  the  midst 
of  the  faggots  like  the  wretches  who  burn  and  smoke  with 
a  stake  under  their  chins,  marking  a  broad  furrow  in  the  sand 
as  your  body  is  dragged  (to  execution)  through  the  arena." 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  deducts  for  deduces.  The  present 
pictures  the  scene  as  if  actually  going  on;  and,  moreover, 
deducis  is  attracted  into  the  present  tense,  as  it  were,  by  the 
ardent  which  precedes  it.  These  changes  of  tense  from  past 
and  future  to  present,  present  to  past,  kc,  are  exceedingly 
common  in  Juvenal,  and  indeed  in  all  the  Eoman  poets. 
Compare  x  17  18  xii  64  sqq.  Heinrich  has  suggested  aut  for 
et,  without  MS.  authority ;  but,  perhaps,  the  neatest  emenda- 
tion is  that  offered  in  the  Porson  tracts  (quoted  by  Jahn), 
Et  latum  media  sulcum  quae  ducit  arena.    It  is,  however,  quite 
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true  that  diducit  might  stand,  "i.e.,  quae  taeda  didudt.  In  Gr. 
and  Lat  the  relative  is  often  to  be  supplied  from  a  preceding 
clause  in  a  different  case,"  Mayor.  This  is  Madvig.'s  view. 
In  every  case  where  the  second  clause  is  thus,  so  to  speak, 
hung  up  in  the  air,  et  may  be  rendered  in  English  by  "  whOe." 
But  I  hardly  think  that  this  explanation  applies  here.  Ai. 
Despois,  the  French  translator,  takes  it,  **  You  leave  a  large 
furrow  of  calcined  matter."  Of  all  renderings,  the  feeblest  is 
that  which  would  give  to  this  line  a  metaphorical  meaning, 
^*  You  will  be  burnt  alive,  and  you  are  only  ploughing  the  sand  /" 
There  are  many  other  explanations  of  these  lines,  but  I 
believe  the  above  to  be  the  best  of  a  passage  aboat  which 
there  must  always  be  some  doubt  The  reference  is  to  the 
well-known  execution  of  the  Christians  under  Nero,  on  the 
charge  of  having  set  fire  to  Rome,  Tac.  Ann.  xv  44.  The 
fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of  Tigellinus,  the  infamous  favour- 
ite of  that  emperor.  According  to  M.  Oato  (quoted  by  AuL 
Grell.  iii  14),  this  mode  of  torture  must  have  been  an  old  one : 
(Carihaginienses)  homines  defoderuni  in  terrain  dimidiatoSf  ignemque 
circumposuerunt,  Circumdati  defossis  corporibus  ignes^  Sen«  de  Ir. 
iii  3,  where  Gronovius,  in  a  note,  quotes  other  passages  where 
it  is  mentioned,  taeda  is  the  wood  of  the  pinus ;  taeda,  Yirg. 
Aen.  iv  505.  Here,  as  constantly  where  these  two  words  are 
in  question,  the  MSS.  vary  between  didueere  and  deducere, 
168,  169 :  the  words  of  the  poet,  **  What !  are  wretches 
polluted  with  the  foulest  crimes  to  lord  it  over  us  with 
impunity,  and  I  not  to  speak  out  f "  ^i  dedit  ergo  ttibus^  &c., 
is  merely  put  illustratively,  **  A  man  who,  for  instance,  has 
poisoned  three  of  his  uncles."  Pensilibus  plunds,  jpluma 
palema,  vi  88.  pluma  Sardanapali,  x  362.  Mart  xii  17  dormU 
et  in  pluma,  purpureoque  toro,  where  the  word  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  luxury."  Here  it  means  **  borne  aloft  in  his  palan- 
quin, with  its  luxurious  appliances  in  the  way  of  feather- 
beds,"  "  in  luxurfous  elevation."  160 :  the  friendly  inter- 
locutor here  resumes.  **  Far  from  speaking  out,  if  you  should 
meet  one  of  the  individuals  to  whom  you  refer,  who  have 
risen  to  great  positions  by  their  crimes,  your  finger  to  your 
lips !  Not  a  word !  Even  to  say  hie  est  (here  comes  the 
great  man !  Pers.  i  28),  Mart,  v  13  3,  wro^  fxioo;,  Lucian. 
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SomD.  I  ly  would  be  dangerous.  His  guilty  conscience  would 
see  in  you  an  accuser."  Divested  of  poetical  exaggeration, 
the  meaning  is  very  clear,  venire  eorUra^  to  meet ;  so  advereum 
ire,  to  go  to  meet,  Ter.  Ad.  i  i  2.  162  sqq :  the  meaning 
is,  write  about  Tumus  and  Aeneas,  or  Achilles  or  Hylas, 
people  who  are  dead  and  gone,  or  who  never  existed,  and 
yon  will  be  safe  enough.  But  dare,  like  Lucilius,  to  satirise 
livmg  individuals,  and  you  will  find  it  no  joke.  Commiiias. 
eommUiere  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of,  "  to  match  a  pair 
of  gladiators,"  'Ho  set  fighting  together ;"  commUtere  classes^ 
Mart  Spi  28;  viciores  commiie  Fenus^  viii  43,  Juv.  vi  436, 
80  mnhifu^  <niiE4^aXX»,  ^vtXa^am.  163 :  pereussiis  AchUles  may 
be  rendered  "the  death  of  Achilles."  Numerous  instances 
of  this  common  Latin  construction  are  to  be  found  in  Juvenal : 
eutmdus  passer^  vi  8,  the  death  of  a  sparrow;  vi  288-291, 
xiii  205  206.  Perhaps  as  good  an  illustration  as  any  is  to  be 
found  in  Horace,  adempius  Eedor  TradidU  fessis  leviora  ioUi 
Pergama  GraUsy  the  removal  of  Hector;  and  again,  imisum 
n^otem  Marti  redondbo.  Nullum  Uli  limen  prdedusa  Caesaris 
damns  abstulU^  Sen.  It  is  a  construction  which  often  leads  to 
ambiguity,  e.g.  erq>tae  virginis  ira^  Virg.  Aen.  ii  413,  pairis 
ocdsi  eruddHaSy  Spart  Garac.  3,  where  the  sense  intended  is 
only  to  be  gathered  from  the  context  cf.  v  9  10  note, 
Madvig.  Lat  Gr.  §  426.  Add  to  what  he  says  of  a  substan- 
tive used  with  the  perfect  participle  in  this  way,  the  case  of 
a  substantive  used  in  apposition  with  another.  For  instance, 
lUo  qyuoueraJtwr  eonJHX  I/mnia  campo,  Yirg.  xii  80,  does  not 
mean  that  Lavinia  is  to  be  sought,  but  a  marriage  with 
Lavinia,  "Lavinia's  hand,"  nunqtuim  iUe  tefratrem  ulli  minatus 
ed^  Sen.  Con&  ad  Polyb.  22.  And  similarly  of  a  substantive 
with  an  adjective,  reduces  socios^  Nuntio^  JSn.  i  390.  Degene- 
remque  NeqpMemum  narrare  memento,  Aen.  ii  549;  plenum  Nerone 
propvnquOy  Juv.  viii  72,  full  of  his  relationship  to  Nero.  You 
may  choose  such  themes  as  Virgil  chose,  and  Statins  and 
Valerius  Flaccus.  165:  eecuit  LucUius  urbem,  Pers.  i  1149 
quoted  above.  169  :  ante  tubas^  or  ante  tubam,  is  a  proverbial 
expression,  according  to  Gonington,  Virg.  Aen.  xi  424.  gcde- 
Qimok,  The  Boman  soldier  on  the  march  carried  his  helmet 
slnng  over  his  right  shoulder.     They  are  so  represented  on 
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Trajan's  Pillar.  He  would  put  on  Us  helmet^  then,  just 
before  the  actual  fight  In  one  of  Caesar's  battles,  the 
Romans  are  represented  as  having  been  attacked  before 
thej  had  time  to  put  on  their  helmets,  Bell.  Gall,  ii  21 ;  so 
Tumus  is  iempora  nudus  adhuc,  Virg.  Aen.  xi  489,  and  Achilles 
puts  on  his  helmet  last  of  aJl,  II  zix  380  381 ;  and  Odyss. 
xii  121.  170 :  the  poet  resumes  at  eafperiar.  The  principal 
roads  leading  out  of  Eome  and  other  cities  were  lined  for  a 
considerable  distance  with  tombs  on  both  sides,  as  may  be 
seen  in  **the  Street  of  Tombs,"  at  Pompeii,  at  this  day. 
The  meaning  is,  "  I  will  try  my  hand,  then,  on  the  dead" 
Heinrich  supposes  Juvenal  to  allude  to  Domitian  and  his 
favourite  Paris,  the  former  of  whom  was  buried  on  the 
Flaminian,  and  the  latter  on  the  Latin  Way.  But  the 
allusion  seems  to  me  to  be  more  general.  Juvenal  was  not 
going  to  confine  himself  to  satirising  Domitian  and  Paris. 
The  via  Flaminia  is  mentioned  by  Martial  as  a  place  of 
sepulture,  vi  28  and  ad  13,  Q^%9qu%8  Flandniam  tern  tnaiar  NM 
nobUe  praeterire  marmor.    It  has  been  mentioned  above,  61. 
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The  writer  commences  with  an  attack  npon  some  of  the 
demure  hypocrites  of  the  age,  who,  affecting  the  exterior  of 
philosophers,  are  given  to  every  kind  of  secret  vice.  And 
these  men  profess  to  condemn  others!  like  Domitian,  who 
was  re-enacting  severe  laws  against  adaltery,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  had  an  intrigue  with  his  own  niece. 

He  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  Lauronia  a  sharp  reply  to 
one  of  these  fellows  who  was  crying  out  about  the  vices  of 
women.  "The  men,"  she  says,  "are  infinitely  worse  than  the 
women;"  and  she  gives  instances  of  this  depravity.  And 
she  speaks  truth.  "  There  is  Creticus,  a  magistrate,  actually 
proposing  laws  against  immorality  in  an  indecent  dress. 
Some  day  he  will  go  still  further,  and  join  one  of  those 
impious  and  unnatural  associations,  in  which  males  imitate 
the  secret  religious  rites,  and  ape  the  appearance  and  manners 
of  women.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  are  married  to  other 
men,  noblemen  fight  as  gladiators  in  the  arena." 

If  there  were  in  reality  an  Inferno,  how  the  shades  of  the 
glorious  old  Romans  would  be  disgusted,  as  often  as  they 
were  joined  by  a  new-comer  of  this  description.  "  Alas ! " 
concludes  the  poet,  "  though  we  have  conquered  nearly  the 
whole  world,  the  vanquished  will  not  imitate  us  in  our  de- 
pravity, though,  indeed,  sometimes  a  young  foreigner  gets 
tainted  by  our  vices,  and  carries  back  the  slime  of  Rome  to 
his  native  land.  So  trae  it  is  that  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners." 

This  satire  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  the  Orcades  i6i,  and 
the  censorship  of  Domitian  30  121,  as  recent  events.  The 
former  occurred  in  A.D.  84,  and  the  censorship  began  at  about 
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the  same  time.  The  bulk  of  the  Satire  was  consequently,  in 
all  probability,  composed  either  during  the  life  of  Domitian, 
or  shortly  after  his  death;  29-33  look  very  mach  like  an 
addition  inserted  after  the  last-named  event.  They  would  be 
just  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  away,  as  regards  the  sense. 
As  the  Satire  stands,  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  recited  or 
published  till  after  the  tyrant's  assassination,  and  probably,  in 
any  case,  it  did  not  see  the  light  till  he  was  out  of  the  way. 

The  first  line  may  contain  an  allusion  to  the  Sarmatian  war, 
which  took  place  A.D.  93,  and  this  date  would  tally  with  the 
other  indications. 
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NOTES  TO  SATIRE  II. 


1 :  tdira  SauromaiaSf  i.e.,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
Sauromatae  are  mentioned  again  at  xv  125  and  iii  79.  There 
were  Sarmatia  Europaea  and  Attica,  which  may  be  roughly 
described  as  Bussia  in  Europe  and  Russia  in  Asia.  3:  Ourios, 
Marcus  Curias  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus^  passed 
among  the  Romans  for  a  model  of  the  old-fashioned  virtues. 
He  is  again  alluded  to  at  xi  78,  Cimusjparvo  quae  legerat  horto 
Ipse  focis  brevibus  ponebat  olusaula^  and  more  than  once  by 
Horace.  Compare  with  this  passage,  and  other  touches  in 
the  Satire,  Mart  i  25,  Aspids  incomptis  ilium  Deciane  capUlis, 
Cujus  ei  ipse  times  triste  supercUium  Qui  loquitur  Curios^  asser- 
toresque  CamUlosf  Nolitofronti  credere,  nupsit  heri;  and  again 
iz  28.  It  seems  difScult  to  deny  that  in  these  and  other 
passages,  one  poet  most  have  imitated,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, the  other,  especially  as  it  admits  of  hardly  any 
doubt  that  they  were  friends.  Compare  also  Mart,  vi  64,  yii 
58  and  68,  xi  16.  Bacchanalia  vivunt;  so  Cicero  says  Studia 
ilia  nostra,  quibus  antea  delectabamur,  nunc  etiam  vivimus,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.  xiii  28,  "  in  that  studious  way."  4 :  primum.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  supplying  a  deinde,  cf.  44  and  y  12,  Plin. 
Epp.  yii  24.        Indodi,  cf.  xiii  181  note. 

6 :  Chrysippus,  the  stoic  philosopher.  6 :  Aristotdem 
similem;  Macleane  quotes  Mart,  i  no  for  a  like  use  of  similis. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  same  way  by  him  at  yii  87  4,  Si  Cronius 
similem  cercopithecon  amat,  i,e.,  a  long-tailed  ape,  the  image  of 
himself;  In  avem  similem  gestiebam,  in  the  likeness  of  a  bird, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  bird,  Appul.  Met.  iii  59 ;  ^  similem, 
your  likeness,  Stat  Silv.  iii  3  201 ;  similes  ceras,  id.  y  i  i. 
PiUacus,  one  of  the  seven  sages.  To  set  up  busts  of  eminent 
philosophers  is  enough  to  constitute  one  of  these  humbugs  a 
top-sawyer  among  his  fellows.  7 :  the  Romans,  like  our- 
selves, were  in  the  habit  of  putting  busts  of  eminent  poets. 
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&c.,  on  their  bookcases :  Hoc  Mi  stih  nostra  hreve  carmen  im- 
agine vivaty  Mart  ix  i,  and  the  Ep.  to  Turanius  which  follows 
{Stertinius)y  gui  imaginem  meamjponere  in  hitliotheea  sua  voluii; 
Cicero,  Epp.  ad  Att.  iy  lo;  compare  Jut.  vii  28  29.  arche- 
typos  ClearUhaSy  are  "originals  of  Cleanthes."  archeiypus,  as 
an  adjective,  is  found  several  times  in  Mart  vii  ii,  viii  6,  zii 
69,  and  the  Lemma  or  heading  to  ziv  93,  Pocula  arckstypa, 
CUanihes,  the  stoic  philosopher;  some  make  the  busts  of 
Cleanthes  guard  the  bookcases.  But  cf.  iii  206,  Graecos  servo- 
bat  eista  libellos,  pluteum.  H.  Vales,  and  others  read  puteunL  A 
bust  of  CI.  might  appropriately  figure  on  a  well  (for  he  used 
to  draw  water),  but  would  one  of  the  people  here  alluded  to 
be  likely  to  have  a  well  f  These  men  lived  probably  on  the 
top-story  of  an  insula^  and  got  their  water  from  the  public 
tanks.  To  talk  of  their  putting  statues  on  their  wells  would 
be  absurd.  8 :  fronti;  another  reading  isfroniis,  Frons  is 
the  outward  appearance :  frotUis  tenerae  cupis  videri.  Mart  iv 
6 ;  severa  Catonis  frons,  id.  xi  2  ;  Decipit  frons  prima  midias, 
Phaedr.  iv  i.  9  :  irisiibus  obscenis.  habet  tristis  quoque  furba 

cinaedoSy  Mart  vii  58.  Quintilian  (proem  to  Inst  i)  speaks 
of  these  sham  philosophers  much  as  Juvenal  does :  Fidium  ei 
tristitiam  ei  disseniientem  a  caeteris  habUum  pessimis  moribus  prae- 
tendebarU ;  and  again,  In  publico  tristes,  domi  dissdtUiy  zii  5. 
tristis,  trisiUia,  signify  "  gloominess,"  "  a  seriousness  of  a  re- 
pulsive kind,  which  shows  itself  in  the  countenance  and  the 
manner ;  something  of  dissatisfaction  with  men  and  things," 
Long.  10 :  Socraticos  dnaedos,  the  unnatural  scoundrels  who 
pretend  to  be  followers  of  Socrates.  It  is  true  that  Socrates 
himself  was  not  a  stranger  to  practices  which  we  should  term 
unnatural ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  poet  had  that  in  his  mind  here. 
He  speaks  of  the  philosopher  elsewhere  with  great  respect, 
xiii  185,  ziv  320.  11 :  kispida  membra.  Sunt  tibi  crura  pUis  d 
sunt  tibipectcra  setis  Horrida,  sed  mens  est  Fannice  vulsa  tibi,  Mart 
ii  36;  see  also  id.  vi  56  and  iz  48.  12:  levi,  depilated,  viii  16 
and  114  notes.  13  :  Mart,  vi  37,  zii  97  9.  Whether  the 
unnatural  practices  hinted  at  are  calculated  to  bring  on  the 
complaint  mentioned,  is  a  question  on  which  we  are,  of  course, 
content  to  remain  ignorant.  If  not,  the  sense  will  be  that 
the  man,  happening  to  have  the  piles,  has  to  get  lanced,  and 
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then  his  effeminacy  is  exhibited  to  the  doctor.  But  the 
fonner  is  probably  intended,  and  the  position  of  the  words 
(with  the  emphasis  on  mariscae)  points  to  it  16 :  cf.  Mart. 
i  25,  quoted  at  3,  and  zi  2.  The  stoics  cut  their  hair  short : 
detonsa  juventus,  Pers.  iii  54 ;  Asperitas  agresiis  ei  incandnna 
gravisque  Quae  se  commended  Umsa  euie  dewtibus  atris,  Dum  wU 
libertas  did  mera^  veraque  virtuSf  Hor.  Ep.  i  18  6.  16 :  Peri- 
bamius  is  some  one  who  does  not  mince  matters,  but  proclaims 
himself  what  he  is.  The  poet  says  he  prefers  a  man  of 
this  sort,  who  is  simply  a  kind  of  madman.  The  name  has 
been  derived  from  m^i  and  j3fti/t^;,  one  about  the  altar,  a 
dissolute  priest  17:  imputo,  v  14  note.  A  man  like  this, 
who  makes  no  pretence  to  decency,  is  hardly  a  responsible 
being:  I  lay  his  sins  to  the  charge  of  the  Fates.  morbum, 
his  unnatural,  depraved  taste.  So  at  50,  morbo  pallet  ulrogue^ 
and  iz  49,  jam  nee  morbo  donate  paraii  Seneca  says,  Impudicus 
morbum  confiUtur  acpubliccU.  Similarly  r^tfo;  in  Greek.  Com- 
pare, Hor.  Od.  i  37  9.  incessuque  faietur ;  these  wretched 
creatures  moved  in  such  a  way  as  to  advertise  their  filthy 
pursi^its.  Turpe  ineedere  is  said  by  Catullus  to  be  a  mark 
of  prostitutes,  42  8;  and  incessus  eompositus  occurs  in  the 
same  sense  in  Petronius,  126;  gressus  delicatus  et  langrMus^ 
Phaedr.  v  i  13 ;  HabUune  d  incessu,  an  Ulo  mtdiebri  omaiu  m^rert- 
twr  mperiumf  (of  Otho),  Tac.  Hist  i  30;  Impudicum  .  .  . 
incessus  ostendii,  Sen.  Epp.  52 ;  and  probably  these  men  imi- 
tated, in  some  way,  the  movements  of  the  other  sex  18  : 
simplidtas,  frankness,  outspokenness,  as  at  i  153,  only  here,  of 
course,  in  a  bad  sense.  21 :  Varillus^  a  name  formed,  as 
Heinrich  observes,  from  varus,  straddling,  Hor.  Sat  ii  3  56 ; 
the  same  root  as  varix,  whence  our  "  varicose."  Here  it  is  the 
name  of  some  imaginary  profligate,  who  retorts  upon  Sexius 
(put  for  a  senator,  or  person  of  distinction),  **  Why  should  I 
be  in  awe  of  you  f  You  are  as  bad  as  I  am ;"  or,  as  we  should 
say,  ''  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones." 
cf.  Cic  Verr.  Act  ii  Lib.  3,  c.  2,  which  may  have  been  in 
Juvenal's  mind ;  also  Id.  ad  Div.  viii  14,  ad  fin.  where  the 
same  idea  is  expressed.  And  again.  Sen.  de  Ira.  ii  28.  23 : 
loripedem,  6r.  SfMtprS'rwg,  thong-footed ;  some  sort  of  malforma- 
tion, which  caused  the  person  afflicted  to  drag  his  foot  along 
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the  ground,  instead  of  lifting  it  up  ;  loripedes  .  .  .  qtdbus  ser- 
pendo  ingredi  natura  est,  Plin.  H.  N.  v  8 ;  and  gerUem  .  .  . 
anguium  mode  loripedem,  H.  N.  vii  2.  26 :  cf.  vi  283,  VaL 
Flacc.  i  586,  maria  omnia  codo  AliscuUy  Virg.  Aen.  v  790. 
Virgil  himself  imitates  Lucret.  iii  854,  Non  si  terra  mari  mis- 
eebiiur  et  mare  coelo,  Livy  puts  the  expression  into  the  mouth 
of  a  speaker  four  centuries  and  a  half  before  Christ,  Quid  ian- 
dem^est  cur  coelum  ac  terras  misceami,  iv  3,  when  it  was  doubtless 
quite  unknown.  26 :  Ferres,  whose  extortions  in  Sicily  have 
been  made  known  to  us  in  Cicero's  Orations.  Milo,  the 
murderer  of  Clodius,  27,  defended  by  Cicero.  27  :  Clodws, 
see  yi  337-3459  where  he  is  again  introduced.  Catiline  and 
Cethegus  are  named  together  again  at  viii  231  and  x  287. 

28:  Martial  speaks  of  Antony  as  levins  tabula  guam 
Cicerone  nocenSj  i«.,  doing  less  harm  by  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  his  proscription  list  than  by  the  murder  of  Cicero  alone. 
The  discipuli  ires  are  the  second  triumvirate,  Octavius,  Antony, 
and  Lepidu&  29:  Domitian  is  now  introduced  unmis- 
takably for  the  first  time  in  these  Satires  The  allusion  here 
is  to  his  intrigue  with  his  niece  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus, 
whose  husband  he  put  to  death.  She  subsequently  died  from 
the  effect  of  drugs  taken  to  procure  abortion,  Suet  Domit 
22.  At  this  very  time  he  was  enforcing  with  increased 
stringency  the  Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  leges  revocabai  amaras^ 
30  and  below  37.  A  contemporary  of  Juvenal  describes  this 
monster  in  terms  very  similar,  Nee  minors  scelere,  guam  quod 
ulcisci  videbatur,  absentem  inauditamgue  (Corneliam)  damnavU 
incesti,  cum  ipse  fratrisJUiam  incesto  non  polluisset  solum  verume- 
Ham  ocddisseL  Nam  vidua  abortu  peritt,  Plin.  £pp^  iv  1 1.  30> 
31 :  Macleane  takes  omnibus  with  amarcLS,  "  bitter  to  all"  1 
prefer  taking  it  with  timendas,  31 :  The  story  of  Venus 
and  Mars,  detected  in  their  intrigue  by  Vulcan,  is  related  by 
Ovid.  Met  iv  171  sqq.  32:  aboriivis  is  here  probably 
'  means  of  abortion,'*  as  at  vi  368 ;  but  it  might  mean  "  em- 
bryos," "opened  her  womb  to  so  many  embryos;"  cf.  iv  67 
note,  where  a  similar  choice  of  renderings  may  be  offered. 
34 :  vitia  ultima,  the  most  depraved  of  men,  viHosissimi,  not 
viliosissimae,  as  Heinrich  takes  it  The  reference  is  to  the 
illustration  he  has  given  above,  21   22,  Varillus  retorting 
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upon  Sextus.  The  abstract  for  the  concrete,  a  very  common 
usage  in  Greek  and  Latin;  see  i  no  note  for  instances  in 
JuyenaL  36:  Scauros;  probably  only  one  person  is  al- 
luded to  here  (cf.  viii  1 1  note),  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  the  elder. 
There  were  two  well-known  personages  of  the  same  name, 
father  and  son;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  son 
could  be  held  up  as  a  model.  In  Hor.  Od.  i  12  37,  however, 
we  have  Beguium  ei  Scauros  animague  magna  Prodigum  Patdum, 
where  it  would  seem  that  both  are  intended.  However  that 
may  be,  the  elder  Scaurus  is  highly  praised  by  Cicero,  Eequem 
haminem  vidimus  .  .  •  parem  consiliOf  gravUaie,  eonstantia, 
eaeteris  virtutibus  .  .  ,  M.  Aemilio  Scauro  fuisse^  Pro.  Font.  7. 
This,  and  perhaps  the  passage  in  Horace,  may  have  furnished 
Juvenal  with  his  illustration,  for  he  was  evidently  a  reader 
and  admirer  of  Cicero  and  Horace.  The  Scauri  are  again 
introduced  favourably  at  vi  604  and  xi  91. 

36 :  Laurania;  another  reading  is  Laronia,  which  Heinrich 
prefers.  There  is  a  Laronia  (or  Lauronia,  for  there,  too,  the 
MSS.  differ)  spoken  of  by  Martial  as  orba,  dives,  anus,  vidudy 
ii  32  6.  37:  Domitian,  as  mentioned  above,  re-enacted 
the  Lex  Julia :  Julia  lex  ex  quo  populis  Fausiine  renata  est 
Atque  inirare  demos  jussa  pudicUia  est,  Mart  vi  7 ;  cf.  Stat 
Silv.  V  2  102.  That  it  was  sometimes  put  in  force  in  Trajan's 
reign  is  shown  by  Pliny,  Epp.  vi  31.  Non  tulit  damaniemy 
"would  not  stand  his  crying  out,"  as  we  should  say;  like 
Quis  tulerii  Gracchos  guerentesf  above,  24.  40  :  Tertius  Goto; 
this  is  like  Stertinius  sapientum  odavus  in  Horace,  Sat  ii  3  296. 
Cato  the  Censor  and  Cato  Uticensis  are  the  two  alluded  to. 
Everything  of  extraordinary  merit  was  figured  as  having 
come  down  from  heaven.  Coelone  peradum  fluxit  opus  f  ex- 
claims Statins  at  sight  of  Domitian's  equestrian  statue,  Silv.  i 
I  2.  So,  omnes  ,  .  .  Cn,  Fompeium  sicui  aliquem  .  ,  ,  de  cado 
delapsum  iniuentur,  Cic.  de  Imp.  Gn.  Pomp.  14  ;  and  he  hopes 
that  his  brother  will  appear  to  the  Greeks  de  caelo  divinum 
hominem  esse  inprovindam  delapsum.  Ad  Quint  Fr.i  i.  41 : 
opobalsama  are  mentioned  by  Martial,  xi  8  and  xiv  59,  where, 
however,  they  are  spoken  of  with  more  favour,  Balsama  me 
eapiunt,  haee  sunt  unguenta  virorum.  They  were  the  juice  (•«-og) 
of  the  balsam-tree,  and  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
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balm  of  Gilead  of  Scripture.  Pliny  has  a  long  account  of  the 
tree  and  its  produce,  H.  N.  xii  25.  He  describes  it  as  a  plant 
indigenous  to  Judaea,  from  which  country  it  was  introduced 
by  Vespasian.  It  paid  tribute.  The  perfume  was  more 
highly  prized  than  any  other.  A  yery  similar  account  will 
be  found  in  Strabo,  zvi  216  and  41.  43  :  vexardUTf  ''are 
to  be  disturbed,"  refers  to  dormis  at  37  ;  compare  i  126,  noli 
vexare,  guiescit.  4A :  the  Lex  Scaniinia  was  a  law  agamst 
unnatural  offences.  According  to  Suetonius,  Domit.  c  8, 
Domitian  revived  this  law,  and  some  people  were  condemned 
on  the  strength  of  it.  But,  looking  at  the  state  of  Roman 
society,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  could  ever  have  been 
seriously  enforced  in  the  times  of  the  heathen  emperors.  The 
first  i,  which  is  long  here,  is  short  in  Ausonius :  Sea$Uimam 
metuis,  Ep.  89.  46  :  nmbone ;  In  turbam  inciderisj  eundas 
umbone  repdlety  Mart  iii  46 ;  junetis  umbombus  umbOy  Silius,  iv 
354.  47:  magna — concordia,  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together,"  as  we  say.  49,  60 :  Tedia,  Cluvia,  Flora^  CatuUa, 
are  put  for  prostitutes.  Eispo  is  any  wretch  given  to  un- 
natural propensities.  A  senator  of  that  name  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Ep.  iv  9.  morbo,  cf.  17  note.  I  have  not  here  or 
elsewhere  closely  translated  passages  which  are  not  present- 
able to  the  modern  reader,  pallet,  Palleai  omnis  amans;  hie 
est  color  aptus  amanti^  Ov.  This  man's  ''pallor  "  is  evidence  of 
more  than  one  kind  of  lust  61  sqq :  in  the  sixth  satire  we 
shall  find  Juvenal  giving  a  very  different  account  of  the 
Roman  ladies  from  that  which  he  here  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Lauronia,  and  representing  a  great  number  of  them  as 
doing  the  very  things  which  she  affirms  to  be  the  extrava- 
gances of  a  few.  But  the  sixth  satire  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  work  of  maturer  years,  and  the  second,  one  of  the  poet's 
earliest  essays  in  the  same  style ;  internal  evidence  has  led 
nearly  all  the  commentators  to  this  conclusion.  In  youth  he 
would' naturally  be  the  champion  of  the  fair  sex  53 :  come^ 
dunt  coliphia  paucae.  Martial  makes  Philaenis,  a  woman,  eat 
a  good  many  of  them,  cdiphia  sexdecim  eomedit,  vii  67.  The 
word  appears  again  in  Plautus,  Pers.  i  3  12,  Cottyrae  facUe  vi 
madeant  et  coliphia:  Ne  mihi  incocta  delis;  where  Weise 
renders  panes  recenti  caseo  commixti-^ie.,  a  sort  of  cheese-cakes. 
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Forcellini  giyes  a  different  sense  to  the  word.  We  do  not 
know  what  they  were;  but  they  appear,  from  the  context, 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  food  more  fitted  for  men  than  women, 
and  yery  likely  in  favour  with  the  athletes.  64-66: 
irahere  must  be  here  'Ho  card."  The  wool  when  carded, 
veUera  peracia,  would  be  put  into  baskets,  cdkUhis,  ready  for 
spinning,  54,  56.  Compare  GatulL  bdv  319  sqq,  Ante  pedes 
auiem  candentis  moUia  lanae  VdUra  virgaH  custodibant  calcUhisd. 
Bae  turn  darisana  peUentes  vdlera  voce  etc. ;  in  which  passage 
the  whole  process  of  spinning  is  described.  Oy.  Met  iy  10. 
67 :  peUex,  a  married  man's  mistress,  and  she  was  so  called  in 
respect  to  the  man's  wife,  yi  272  :  JN'on maritus  sed  uaor pellicem 
habere  didiur,  Forcellini;  and  Aul.  6elL  defines  it,  Pdlicem 
aukm  earn  appellatam  prohrosamque  hahitam  quae  juncta  consuet- 
aque  esset  cum  eo  in  cujus  manu  mancipiogue  alia  matrimonii  causa 
forety  iy  3.  But  it  came,  in  time,  to  sfgnify  a  mistress  gene- 
rally, codex  was  a  log  of  wood  to  which  slaves  were  chained 
by  way  of  punishment :  Codicis  imrmmdi  vincula  sentit  anus, 
Propert.  iv  7  44.  Here  the  pellex  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  detected  and  punished  by  her  mistress.  68  :  there  is 
a  Hister  mentioned  again  at  xii  1 1 1  as  a  legacy>hunter.  69 : 
pueUae,  his  yirgin-wife.  Compare  ix  70  sqq  and  Mart  xii  98, 
Uxor  cum  tM  sit  puella.  Pudla  and  virgo  are  often  used  for 
young  brides :  Te  senes  parci  miseraegue  nuper  Virgines  nupiae 
{metuunt),  Hor.  Od.  ii  8  21 ;  Vos  0  pueri  et  puellae  Jam  virum 
eaopertae,  Od.  iii  14  10,  and  Juy.  yi  258.  But  here  the  mean- 
ing is  more  definite.  60 :  sine  uUa  controversia  vel  dissensioney 
tribus  nobis  in  uno  conveniat  lectvlOy  says  the  husband  in 
Appuleius,  Met  ix  196.  .  61  :  tu;  "Do  you  then,  young 
lady,"  &c. ;  the  word  is  not  addressed  to  the  sham  philosopher. 
eylindros,  precious  stones  cut  in  this  form,  Pliny,  xxxyii  5. 
Probably  worn  by  women  as  ear-rings.  Tertull.  de  Cult 
Fern,  speaks  of  their  being  placed  in  the  handles  of  swords. 

66 :  Stoicidaey  "  My  little  stoics,"  as  we  should  sasy :  a 
term  of  contempt  66 :  muttiday  some  sort  of  thin  gar- 
ments. The  precise  substance  is  unknown.  I  have  trans- 
lated "gauze."  67:  Creticus  is  used  again,  yiii  38,  for  a 
man  of  great  family  and  position.  The  names  which  follow 
are  those  of  married  women  guilty  of  adultery.  Frocula 
VOL.  II.  E 
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occnrs  again  at  iii  203,  but  in  an  entirely  different  connection. 
70 :  togam;  the  ioga,  in  place  of  the  stola,  appears  from  seyeral 
passages  to  have  been  the  dress  of  prostitutes,  and  it  seems 
that  married  women  convicted  of  adultery  were  sometimes 
condemned  to  wear  it.  Horace  opposes  mairana  to  andUa 
togcUa,  Sat.  i  2  63,  and  again  81  82,  tenerum  esi  femur  atd  eras 
liectiiis  atque  etiam  melius  persaepe  togatae  est.  Cocdna  famotae 
donas  et  ianthina  moechae  Vis  dare  quae  meruit  munera  f  mitte 
togam.  Mart  ii  39.  Thelin  viderat  in  toga  spadanemy  Damnatam 
Numa  dixit  esse  moechamy  252.  Compare  also  Mart,  i  36,  vi 
64  4,  and  Gic.  Phil,  ii  18  44,  where  toga  and  stola  are  con- 
trasted. The  sense  here  is,  "  Adulteress  as  she  is  proved  to  be, 
and  condemned  to  wear  a  toga,  she  would  shrink,  even  in  her 
degradation,  from  wearing  such  an  indecent  garment  as  that 
of  your&"  71 :  nudus  agas,  &c. ;  the  sense  is,  "Better  strip 
stark-naked  at  once,  and  plead  in  that  state ;  for  then  every- 
body would  believe  you  to  be  mad,  and  the  disgrace  would 
be  less."  By  reading  infamia,  for  insania,  Heinrich  appears 
to  me  entirely  to  destroy  the  sense  of  this  passage.  Compare 
Mart,  vi  7  7,  Eideris  muLtoque  magis  traduceris  Afer  Qvam  nudus 
medio  si  spatiere  foro,  where  nudus  means  "  naked,"  and  not 
merely  ^'one  dressed  in  a  tunic  only,"  as  it  does  in  some 
places,  and  as  Heinrich  takes  it  here.  72 — 74 :  '^  A  pretty 
dress  for  the  old  Romans,  our  glorious  ancestors,  to  have  seen 
you  in ! "  The  montanum  vulgus  may  refer  to  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  most  anciently  settled  part 
of  Rome.  **  Its  citizens  were  long  called  Montani,  and  the  term 
Mount,  while  applied  to  the  other  heights  belonging  to  the 
city,  was  above  all,  associated  with  the  Palatine."  Mommsen's 
**  History  of  Rome,"  Book  i.  chap.  iv.  Or  the  poet  may  have 
used  "  mountaineer"  merely  in  the  sense  of  "  rough,  primitive." 
Compare  vi  58,  xi  89  159.  modo  is  not  here  wx,  "barely,"  as 
some  render,  but "  recently,"  as  below  1 60.  This  is,  moreover, 
indicated  by  vulneribus  crudis,  positis  arairis  might  mean  that 
they  would  have  left  their  ploughing  to  look  at  him.  The 
warriors  returning  from  the  wars,  with  their  wounds  yet  un- 
healed, would  stop  on  their  way  :  the  old  Romans  would  lay 
down  their  ploughs  to  listen  to  and  to  gaze  at  Creticus,  pro- 
posing laws  in  such  an  attire.    But  the  better  sense  is,  "  those 
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mountaineers  who  left  their  ploughs,"  Macleane.  Jura  dabai 
poptdis  posito  modo  consul  arairo,  Ov.  Fast,  i  207.  75  :  for  the 
precise  functions  of  a  Eoman  Judex^  see  Diet  G.  and  R  Ant. 
77:  Itbertaiis  magister ;  libertas  Wiems  io  mean  here  that  free- 
dom from  the  dominion  of  the  passions  which  was  claimed  for 
themselves  by  the  stoics,  and  magisier  may  be  either  "  you  who 
are  a  master  of  your  own  freedom,"  or  "  you  who  are  a  pro- 
fessor, teacher,  of  philosophical  libertas"  magisier  is  used  in 
this  sense  at  114.  acer  et  indomitus.  Lucan  has  the  same 
expression,  Phars.  i  146.  78 :  perluceSf  perlucidus^  of  an 
effeminate  man,  Sen.  de  Const.  Sap.  18 ;  and  this  practice  of 
wearing  transparent  dresses  is  often  alluded  to  by  him :  Quid 
si  contigisset  Uli  Mere  has  nostri  temporis  telas,  quibus  vestis  nihil 
celatura  conJicUur,  in  qua  non  dico  nullum  corpori  auxilium,  sed 
nullum  pudori  est?  Sen.  £pp.  90;  and  he  expresses  himself  in 
almost  the  same  words,  De  Benef.  vii  9,  and  again  Con& 
Helvid.  i€.  Vestis  quae  nihil  amplius  nudaret,  cum  poneretur, 
80 :  Mr.  Evans  seems  to  think  that  grex  cannot  apply  to  pigs, 
and  has  introduced  a  sheep,  "  the  scab  of  a  sheep,  or  pigs  from 
mange ; "  but  this  is  a  mistaka  81 :  "  And  a  grape  con- 
tracts a  taint  by  the  mere  sight  of  another  grape."  A  poetical 
image,  identical  with  that  of  the  proverb  quoted  by  the 
scholiast  on  this  yersBy  uva  uvam  videndo  varia  fit.  This  does 
not  seem  difficult  to  understand  as  a  metaphorical  expression, 
but  Heinrich  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  literal  and  prosaic 
aspect  to  the  line,  by  reading  contada;  cf.  Mart,  x  74  10  11. 
82 :  "  You  will  go  on  from  bad  to  worse  if  you  take  to  that 
dress,"  Macleane.  The  meaning,  I  think,  is,  "  You  will  one 
day  dare  something  even  worse  than  that  dress. "  Foedius  aliquid 
audebiSy  as  aliquid  de  moribus  avdent,  2.  83 :  fuit.  Heinrich 
and  Ruperti  (and  Macleane)  read  venit  in  the  sense  ofevenit,  on 
the  strength  of  vii  29 :  Ut  digrms  venias  hederis  et  imagine  macra. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  with  fuit,  which  is  the  reading  of  nearly 
all  the  MSS.  It  is  an  aorist,  as  posuere  at  85.  The  same 
sentiment  occurs  in  Sen.  Agamem.  153,  Extrema  primo  nemo 
teniavit  loco.  The  poet  then  describes  the  proceedings  of  a 
certain  club  or  society,  whose  amusement  it  seems  to  have  been 
to  parody  the  rites  of  Bona  Dea,  to  which  only  women  were 
admitted,  men  being  rigidly  excluded,  vi  336  sqq.     Similarly 
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this  crew  excluded  women.  Accijpieni  te^  "  You  will  be  getting 
into  company,"  as  we  say.  86 :  tereti  pendent  reditnicula  eoUOy 
Calp.  vi  38.  86.  87 :  Bona  Dea,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  sister, 
wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunus,  cf.  Macrob.  Sat.  i  12,  who  identi- 
fies Bona  Dea  with  TenUy  and  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow. 
88:  exagitaia,  driven  away,  Ov.  Her.  iii  77.  "To  exagitate" 
was  used  in  English  in  the  same  sense.  Hooker,  in  his  ''Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,"  says  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  "  We  must  not 
exagitate  them."  90  :  comu  must  not  here  be  confounded 
with  "a  horn."  It  means  the  pipe,  which  was  frequently 
made  of  the  material  "horn,"  as  our  flutes  of  silver,  &c. : 
aduneo  tUna  comu^  Ov.  Met.  iii  533;  inflate  BercyrUhia  iibvi 
comu,  id.  xi  16,  Juv.  vi  315.  91 :  Cotytto  was  a  Thracian 
divinity,  the  patroness  of  all  sorts  of  licentiousness,  Hor. 
Epod.  17  56.  The  name  Baptae  (/Sacrai)  was  given  to  those 
who  celebrated  her  rites,  from  the  purifications  which  were 
originally  connected  with  the  ceremony.  Cecropiatny  i&, 
Athenian,  from  Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  Attica.  Her  wor- 
ship had  been  introduced  into  Athens  and  Corinth.  93 : 
ftUiffine,  soot.  Oculosfidigineporriguni,  says  Tertullian.  94 : 
vroducit.  The  eyebrows  were  artificially  lengthened,  so  as  to 
meet  over  the  nose,  which  was  considered  a  great  beauty  by 
the  ancients ;  Ov.  A,  A.  iii  201,  Petron.  127.  acu.  Funciague 
lasdvaguae  terabranhtr  acu,  Mart  xi  45  6.  94,  96:  trem.  ocul. 
cf.  vii  241,  opposed  to  the  c/ifia  riffuxov,  of  the  Greeks.  But 
it  may  mean  here  only  "trembling  under  the  operation." 
95 :  vUreo  Friapo,  a  glass  of  obscene  shape ;  and  so  cakes  were 
made  in  this  form.  Friapus  sUigineus,  Mart,  xiv  69.  96 : 
iorics  servat  vesica  capUlos,  Mart,  viii  33  19.  reiiculum  aureum 
is  mentioned  as  worn  by  women,  Petron.  67.  97 :  sciUuUUa 
were  dresses  of  a  lozenge-shaped  pattern-— checks,  plaids,  as  we 
might  perhaps  call  them.  Pliny  applies  the  word  to  cobwebs, 
scutulato  rete,  H.  N.  xi  24.  See  also  H.  N.  viii  48,  where  he 
says  they  came  from  Gaul.  They  were  doubtless  in  favour 
with  women,  galbina.  Galbino  sucdnda  eingUlo,  Petron«  67. 
98  :  Juno  was  the  goddess  of  women,  what  his  genius  was  to 
the  man.  They  are  so  distinguished  in  Plin.  H.  N.  ii  7,  Sen. 
Epp.  1 10,  &c.  Naialis  Juno  sandos  cape  thuris  acervos,  TibulL 
iv  6  I.    Juno  mea  is  the  oath  of  a  woman  in  Petron«  25. 
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Here  the  man,  the  more  completely  to  imitate  the  other  sex, 
has  taken  Juno  for  his  genius,  and  his  serrant,  following  his 
lead,  swears  by  the  goddess.  '99 :  speculum;  the  mirrors  of 
the  Bomans  were  for  the  most  part  of  metal,  and  could  be 
carried  in  the  hand  Martial  describes  a  detractor  as  patris 
ad  speculum  tonsi  matrisque  togatae  FUius,  vi  64  4.  paihid 
Oihonis.  So  mollis  Otho,  Mart,  vi  32  2.  His  effeminacy  is 
described  by  Suetonius.  Tacitus,  however,  gives  an  entirely 
different  account  of  his  last  march,  describing  him  as  horridus, 
incompius,  famaegue  dissimUis,  Hist,  ii  11,  i  21  22.  These 
lines  are  a  parody  on  two  passages  of  Virgil,  Clipeum  magni 
gestamen  AbarUis,  Aen.  iii  286,  and  (Tumus)  validam  vi  corripii 
hastam  Adoris  Aurund  spolium,  Aen.  xii  93.  Observe  the 
force  of  the  imperfect  in  videbat.  101 :  tolli  vexilla  alludes  to 
the  taking  up  of  the  standards  as  the  signal  for  the  engagement. 
ToUUe  jampridem  ifidricia,  tollite  signa,  Lucan.  i  347.  102> 
103:  This  construction  (with  est  left  out)  is  common  in 
Juvenal,  cf.  viii  198  199.  Signatae  tahdae,  1 19  below.  104 : 
Galbam,  Juvenal  seems  to  have  looked  on  Galba  with  some 
degree  of  favour,  vi  559,  viii  222.  This  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Vespasian,  the  founder  of  the  Flavian  dynasty, 
destroyed  his  statue,  from  a  belief  that  Galba  had  intended 
to  assassinate  him.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  one 
ground  for  this  partiality  may  have  been  that  Galba  recalled 
Thrasea  from  banishment,  cf.  v  36.  Juvenal  probably  hated 
the  whole  Flavian  family,  typified,  in  his  eyes,  by  Domitian. 
Nowhere  is  a  line  of  praise  given  to  Vespasian  or  Titus. 
105 :  curare  cuiem,  cwrata  cuiicula  sole^  Pers.  iv  18.  Both 
passages  (as  Coningt.  remarks)  being  perhaps  borrowed  from 
Hor.  £p.  i  2  29  and  4  18.  106:  Bebriacum,  or  Bedriacum^ 
was  situated  between  Verona  and  Cremona  Not  far  from 
here  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  between  the  troops  of 
Vitellius  and  Otho,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  latter,  A.D.  69.  108 :  Semiramis^  one  of  the  mythical 
founders  of  Nineveh,  was  celebrated  for  her  voluptuousness, 
Ov.  Am,  1511.  109 :  Cleopaira,  the  Egyptian  queen,  de- 
feated by  Augustus  at  Actium.  There  is  force  in  Heinrich's 
observation  that  moesta  is  out  of  place  here.  Cleopatra  would 
not  be  moesta  till  after  she  was  defeated  and  flying,  and  then 
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she  would  not  be  likely  to  pay  extraordinary  attention  to  her 
personal  appearance.  He  suspects  the  monks  hare  altered 
moecha  into  moestay  and  quotes  Propert  iii  ii  39,  mereirix 
regina  Canopi,  and  Plin.  H.  N.  ix  35,  regina  mereirix  /  cf.  Juv. 
X  84  note ;  but  moesta  may  be  a  conventional  epithet,  as 
mbeUis  in  Virg.  Georg.  ii  172,  Imbellem  averUs  Bomams 
arcibus  Indum,  110  :  revereniia,  "  respect  for : "  Salva  sU 

artoptae  reverentia,  v  72 ;  maxima  deheiur  puero  revererdia,  xiv 
47;  reverenlia  legwn,  xiv  177.  Ill :  Cybele,  or  Rhea,  the 
great  Phrygian  goddess,  whose  worship  was  introduced  into 
Eome  during  the  second  Punic  war.  frada  voce,  infracta  vox 
is  similarly  used,  Aul.  Gell.  iii  5,  and  is  coupled  with  eapillus 
compositus  and  oculi  ludibundi,  an  effeminate  voice.  116 :  the 
GaUi,  or  priests  of  Cybele  (whose  name  we  shall  meet  with 
further  on,  and  so  called  from  Gallus,  a  river  in  Galatia, 
Plin.  H.  N.  V  32,  Ov.  Fast,  iv  361),  were  eunuchs,  Plin. 
H.  N.  xi  49;  cf.  Juv.  vi  512  513  514,  and  Mart,  iii  81  3. 
Abscissa  est  quare  Samia  tibi  mentula  testa  f  119  :  felicitery 
"  Good  luck  to  them  ! "  a  common  exclamation.  "  Felieiier  " 
subclamarUj  Phaedr.  v  i.  120:  Juvenal  here  changes  to 
the  present  in  sedet,  see  notes  to  i  155.  Gracchus  ''brings" 
the  quadringenta  sestertia  in  our  idiom;  bis  quingerUa  dedit 
(Caesennia),  vi  137.  121 :  censare  seems  to  be  an  allusion 
to  Domitian,  iv  1 2  note.  122 :  horreres,  "  Would  you  be 
more  horrified  f "  as  though  it  were  written  971^1^  horrereSy  the 
comparative  force  in  majora  following  being  attracted  to  the 
preceding  word.  This  is  very  common.  Two  examples 
have  been  given  in  the  notes  to  this  Satire :  ienerum  est  femur 
aut  cms  Eeeiius  cUque  etiam  melius  persaepe  togatae  est,  Hon 
Sat  i  2  81 ;  and  again,  Rideris  midtoque  magis  traduceris 
Afer  Quam  nudus  medio  si  spatiere  foro,  Mart,  vi  77.  123 : 
the  ancients  looked  for  monstrosi  hominum  partus,  Lucan.  i 
562 ;  insolitos  animalium  partus,  Tac.  Hist,  i  S6,  among  the 
other  prodigies  which  generally  preceded  disasters,  bos  is 
common.  An  ox  bringing  forth  a  lamb  would  no  doubt  be  a 
greater  prodigy — if  prodigies  admit  of  comparison — than  a 
cow  doing  the  same;  but  here  a  cow  seems  to  be  meant 
124:  flammea,  cf.  vi  225  :  Praeluxere  faces,  vdaruni  flammea 
vultus,  Mart  xii  42  3.        126 :  clipeis  ancilibus.    These  ancilia 
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were  the  shields  sacred  to  Mars,  which  the  Salii  or  priests  of 
Mars  carried  through  the  city,  hung  to  their  necks  by  a 
leathern  thong  (see  woodcat,  art.  "Salii,"  Diet  G.  and  R 
Ant.)  on  the  Kalends  of  March.    AncUiorum  et  nominis  et  togae 
ohlitus,  Hor.  Od.  iii  510.  cf.  Ov.  Fast,  iii  371  sqq.     See  note 
to  Juv.  vi  604  on  the  Salii,        128  :  Gradivus  is  a  name  of 
Mars,  and  the  field  mentioned  below  is  the  Campas  Martins. 
For  Latiis  pastoribtis,  compare  viii  275.     gcUeam  quassare,  as  a 
sign  of  impatience,  occurs  in  Valer.  Flacc.  vii  577  578,  of 
which  this  may  be  a  reminiscence ;  and  compare  $eu  posUa 
respirat  cuspide  Mavors^  Stat.  Theb.  vii  10.        131 :  oj^a'wn, 
a  complimentary  attendance,  as  in  vi  203,  Idbente  officio,  and 
in  Plin.  Epp.  i  9,  Officio  togae  virilis  int&rfuiy  "  1  attended  at 
the  ceremony  of  assuming  the  toga  virilis;"  Juv.  iii  126  239, 
Y  13.     Hence  it  came  to  mean  "attentions"  generally  :  Gra- 
ti$sifnum  eosperior  quod  officiorum  nostrorum  meminisse  eum  scribas, 
Plin.   Epp.  vii   15,  a  sense  which  survives  in  our  "good 
offices:"  Officium  nupticUe,  Petron.  25.        134:  nubit,  the 
word  applied  to  women.     Martial  alludes,  in  several  of  his 
epigrams,  to  these  disgraceful  marriages,  {25,  zii  42.       136 : 
lieeai  modo  vivere,  "  If  our  lives  are  only  spared."    This  seems 
to  have  been  a  common  form  of  expression  :  Modo  liceat  vivere, 
est  spes,  Ter.  Heaut.  Tim.  v  2  28 ;  vivam  modo,  plura  dolehis, 
Ov.  Rem.  Am.  391.        136,  136 :  fient  FienL    For  a  similar 
repetition  at  the  beginning  of  a  line,  of  the  word  ending  the 
preceding  line,  thus  adding  force  and  emphasis  to  the  ex- 
pression, compare  v  112  ii3>  vi  279  280,  viii  147  148,  Pers. 
iii  41  42.        136:  acta.    The  acta  diuma,  "a  gazette  pub- 
lished daily  at  Rome  by  the  authority  of  the  Government 
during  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Empire, 
corresponding  in  some  measure  to  our  newspapers,"  Diet.  O. 
and  R.  Ant.  and  Becker's  "  Gallus,"  which  should  be  consulted 
for  further  details,  also  Friedlander,  Fr.  ed.  vol.  i  p.  69.    Un- 
fortunately no  genuine  specimen  of  these  acta  diuma  has 
come  down  to  us.     A  curious  one,  evidently  fictitious,  is 
given  in  Oudendorp's  edition  of  Suetonius  J.  Gaes.  20 ;  cf. 
Juv.  ix  84,  vii  104.        137,  138:  the  same  idea  is  to  be 
found  in  Mart,  xii  42,  quoted  above,  as  having  been  written 
on  the  stbject  of  one  of  these  marriages  :  Dos  etiam  dicta  est; 
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nondum  tibi  Roma  videiur  Hoc  satis  f  exspectas  num^dd  td  et 
pariatf  139:  Di  melius.  Sed  mdnts^  the  other  reading, 
seems  tame.  140 :  inAvlgere^  Trith  an  accusative  of  the 
thing  and  a  dative  of  the  person,  in  the  sense  of  to  give, 
grant,  allow,  is  very  common  in  Juvenal  and  his  contem- 
poraries ;  but  not  in  earlier  writers,  who  use  indidgere  alidd 
or  aliquemy  but  not  indtUgere  aliqtiid  alicuL  141 :  Lyds  is 
any  fat  old  woman  who  sells  drugs  to  cure  barrenness; 
pyxide  is  the  box  that  contained  them.  At  xiii  25  we  have 
the  same  word  used  for  poison-box,  partos  gladio  vel  pyxide 
nummos.  Tv/rgida  is  a  little  touch,  like  pinguis  LateranuSf  viii 
147,  quite  after  the  manner  of  the  poet.  142 :  Luperco,  cf. 
Diet.  G.  and  R.  Ant.  article  '<  Lupercalia."  It  was  the 
festival  held  once  a  year  (on  February  15)  in  honour  of 
Lupercus,  the  god  of  fertility.  Two  noble  youths  ran  about, 
with  goat-skins  cut  into  thongs,  striking  those  whom  they 
met  Such  as  were  struck  were  supposed  to  be  rendered 
fruitful  Of  course  women  who  wanted  children,  and  who 
believed  in  the  superstition  (as,  doubtless,  most  women  did), 
would  naturally  get  in  their  way.  This  is  one  of  the  heathen 
practices  against  which  the  fathers  warn  the  Christian  women. 
Luperco  may  be  either  the  god  or  his  priests.  I  prefer  the 
former,  as  more  in  accordance  with  Juvenal's  manner. 

143 :  the  appearance  of  the  nobility  in  the  arena  excites 
the  ire  of  our  author.  In  viii  189  sqq.  he  inveighs  against 
their  appearance  on  the  public  stage  as  actors  in  farces ;  and 
at  200  again  adverts  to  the  subject  of  his  present  indignation; 
cf.  iv  99  100.  fusdna  was  a  trident  with  which  one  kind  of 
gladiator  called  the  retiarius  (from  his  carrying  a  net)  was 
furnished.  He  was  lightly  armed,  tunicatusy  wearing  hia 
tunic  and  no  amlour.  His  object  was  to  throw  his  net  over 
the  head  of  his  antagonist,  who  was  usually  a  secuior  or  fittr- 
mUlOf  and  if  he  failed  in  his  attempt,  he  ran  away,  with  his 
adversary  at  his  heels,  and  prepared  for  a  second  cast ;  see 
woodcut  in  Diet.  G.  and  B.  Ant  article  "  Gladiatores."  On 
the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pompeii  were  found  bas-reliefs  of  this 
kind  of  combat,  and  it  has  been  graphically  described  in 
Lord  Lytton's  novel,  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii."  145- 
148 :  the  CapUolim,  the  family  name  of  several  Roman  gentes; 
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Mareell%  an  illustrious  plebeian  family  of  the  Claudian  gens ; 
Cahiliy  a  family  of  the  Lutatia  gens,  of  whom  a  great  illustra- 
tion was  the  Catulus  mentioned  at  viii  253 ;  Patdi  were  of  the 
Aemilia  gens ;  Fabii,  another  well-known  family  often  spoken 
of  by  Juvenal,  yiii  14,  xi  90,  &c. ;  cf.  Diet.  G.  and  E.  Biog. 
These  names  are  introduced  illustratively,  as  we  should  say, 
**  a  man  more  noble  than  all  the  Howards,  Stanleys,  Cecils, 
ChurchiUs,"  &c.  The  podium  contained  the  reserved  seats  for 
persons  of  distinction,  and  was  next  to  the  arena,  after  the 
fashion  of  our  ^'  orchestra  stalls.''  It  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
theatres  at  Pompeii  his  licet  ipsum,  &a,  is  ironical.  The 
person  who  gave  the  show  (munus)  was  often  of  very  low 
origin,  iii  36  note ;  and  if  ipse  means  the  emperor,  the  same 
observation  applies,  the  Flavia  gens  being,  as  Suetonius 
remarks,  Yespas.  i  obscura  ac  sine  tUlis  majormn  imaginitms. 
149 — 162 :  die,  guaeso,  nvm  te  ilia  terrent,  trices  apud  inferos 
Cerberus  Cocyti  fremHus,  transvectio  Acheronlis  etc,,  Cic.  Tusc. 
Quaest  i  5,  and  cf.  for  the  same  sentiment  Tusc.  Q.  i  21,  de  Nat. 
Deor.  ii  2,  De  Divin  ii  15,  &c.,  Cluent  61,  &c.  (Another 
reading  for  ei  eantum  in  this  place  is  Coeytum,)  Cerberus  eifur- 
iae  jam  vera  et  lucis  egestas  .  .  .  Qui  neque  sunt  usquam  nee 
possuni  esse  prof ecto,  Lucret.  iii  loii.  Seneca  too  has  some- 
thing very  like  this.  Nemo  tam  puer  est,  ut  Cerberum  timeat  et 
tenebfos,  etc.,  Epp.  24  Troad,  404  sqq.,  kc,  and  compare 
Propertius  iii  5  39  sqq.  aliquos  manes  is  the  better  reading, 
though  Propert.  has  suntaliguid  manes,  iv  7  i  and  Ovid,  omina 
sunt  aliquid  Am.  i  12  3.  jSi  numina  Divum  Sunt  aliquid,  Met  vi 
543.  162  :  nee  as  nequidem,  Madv.  Lat.  gr.  §  457.  qui  non- 
dum  aere  lavatUur,  "who  are  too  young  to  be  taken  to  the 
public  hatha"  The  usual  charge  was  a  quadrans^  about  half 
a  farthing.  Hence  res  quadrantaria  of  a  bath.  163  :  sed  tu 
verapuia,  "but  suppose  them  to  be  true,"  "suppose  for  the 
sake  of  argument ;"  so  used  v  7,  also  Hor.  Sat.  ii  5  32,  Ov. 
Met.  ziv  488.  This,  from  the  context,  is  clearly  the  meaning, 
and  not,  as  Gifford,  Evans,  and  others  render,  "but  be  thou 
persuaded  that  these  things  are  true.  *'  "  That  there  are  manes, 
and  subterraneous  realms,  and  Charon's  pole,  and  frogs,  and 
one  bark  to  carry  over  so  many  thousands  of  people,  not  even 
little  children  believe  now-a-days.     Nevertheless,  do  you  be- 
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Here  in  themr'  This  would  be  a  very  strange  mode  of 
introducing  the  announcement  of  the  writer's  belief  in  a  future 
state,  which  we  may  be  sure  Juvenal  never  would  have  had 
the  bad  taste  to  adopt.  The  theological  opinions  of  the 
commentators  have  evidently  biassed  their  interpretation; 
and,  yet,  I  do  not  understand  from  this  passage,  with  some, 
that  the  poet  ridicules  all  idea  of  a  future  life,  but  merely 
that  he  laughs  at  the  mythology  of  his  time,  as  he  seldom 
fails  to  do,  when  the  occasion  arises.  Seneca,  just  quoted, 
certainly  did  not  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Nor  did 
Cicero.  Juvenal  says,  "  Suppose  our  popular  Inferno  to  be 
true,  with  Charon,  &c.,  how  would  these  fellows  be  received 
when  they  got  there?  The  honest  shades  would  have  to  call 
for  sulphur,"  &o.  In  III  264 — 367  the  poet  again  treats  the 
fable  of  Charon  in  a  jocose  vein.  Cwius.  cf.  3.  Sdpiadae,  Seipio 
Africanus  major  and  minor.  Fabricius,  the  opponent  of  Pyrrhus. 
Oaimillus  saved  the  city  from  the  Gauls.  The  Fabiij  three 
huQdred  in  number,  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Yeientes  at 
the  river  Cremera  in  Etruria  b.g.  477.  Cannae^  the  great  battle 
in  which  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans.  Juvenius  here,  in  its 
proper  sense,  the  fighting  population,  the  men  of  military  age. 
156 :  tot  bellorum  animae,  Euperti  takes  heUcmim  for  hMi- 
torum.  Macleane  says,  he  is  wrong.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 
trivmpho  is  used  for  triumphanti  in  xi  194.  tot  may  be  taken 
with  bellorum  or  animae ;  I  prefer  the  former,  tot  bellorum 
vidoreSf  Tac  Hist,  ii  28.  tot  bellorum  superstitem  Ann.  ii  71. 
fortes  animae,  belloque  peremptaSj  Lucan  i  447.  167 :  Lustra- 
tion consisted  in  the  sprinkling  of  water,  by  means  of  a  branch 
of  laurel  or  olive,  and  the  burning  of  certain  materials,  such 
as  sulphur,  or  pine  torches,  the  smoke  of  which  was  supposed 
to  have  a  purifying  effect.  Diet  G.  and  R  Ant.  ''  Lustratio.'' 
159 :  Illuc  heu  miseri  traducimur,  '*  To  such  a  pitch  of  degrad- 
ation have  we  been  brought  1 "  As  to  this  sense  of  traducere, 
cf.  viii  17  note.  The  words  may  refer  to  what  has  preceded, 
and  to  what  follows,  as  well.  160:  The  Romans  never 
conquered,  nor  even  seem  to  have  explored,  luvema  Ireland. 
But  this  is  a  figurative  way  of  speaking,  and  probably 
the  exact  situation  of  Ireland  was  not  known  to  Juvenal. 
The  Orkney  Isles  had,  at  any  rate,  been  discovered  and  taken 
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possession  of  by  Agiicola  A.D.  84.  161 :  minirna  contentos 
node  BrUannos,  Noz  dara  et  extrema  Britanrdae  parte  brevis,  ui 
Jinem  atque  iniiium  luds  exiguo  dtscrxmine  iniemoscas,  Tac.  Agr. 
12.  163:  sqq.  Eeference  is  here  made  to  some  event,  like 
Gracchus's  marriage  above,  not  otherwise  known.  164: 
cuneHs,  i.  q.,  cunciis  caeteris,  as  often,  rimahtsfrondosumfusiem 
cundis  vasliorem,  Appul.  iii  61,  where,  as  elsewhere,  the  writers 
of  some  of  the  MSS.  have  interpolated  caeteris,  Cf.  Juv.  viii 
97  and  xi  66  ioto  grege  mollior.  164 :  ephehis  is  a  word 
taken  from  the  Greek,  and  is  here,  I  think,  applied  to  the 
companions  of  Zalates,  who  were  Orientals.  I  do  not  think 
the  meaning  is  "  more  soft  than  any  of  the  Roman  youth,*'  for 
that  could  hardly  be  said.  They  were  foreigners,  and  Juvenal 
uses  a  term  of  foreign  origin  in  speaking  of  them.  As  for 
their  being  worse  than  the  Roman  youth,  the  poet  is,  on  the 
contrary,  urging  that  if  they  stay  long  enough,  not  Zalates 
alone,  but  the  rest  of  them,  will  take  back  praeteoctatos  mores, 
"the  manners  of  the  young  Romans."  168:  compare  ix 
130,  numquam  pathicus  iibi  deerit  amicus.  Similarly  at  iii  303, 
deerit  is  a  dissyl. :  so  deesse  in  Lucret.  i  43,  and  deeraverai  in 
Virg.  Buc.  vii  7  &c.  169:  hraccae,  "breeches"  Cf. 
Diet.  G.  and  R  Ant,  where  an  engraving  is  given.  Tacitus 
calls  them  barbarum  tegmen,  Hist,  ii  20.  barbara  tegmina 
ervrwm,  Aen.  xi  777.  169 :  mUtentur  "will  be  sent  to  the 
right  about,"  as  we  should  say.  They  will  abandon  their 
native  costume  and  their  manly  sports.  Heinrich  takes 
mUterUur  to  mean  "  will  be  sent  them  as  presents  (by  their 
lovers) ; "  but  this  seems  to  me  certainly  wrong.  170 : 
nostra  vUia  late  vaganiur,  says  Pliny,  Epp.  iv  32.  Some 
render,  "  So  Artaxata  imitates  the  manners,"  &c  ;  in  which 
case  Artaxata  will  be  the  nominative.  For  referre,  to  recall, 
imitate,  cf.  i  66.  I  prefer  the  translation  I  have  given,  as 
most  in  harmony  with  the  context,  referuni  is  "  they  carry 
home."  domum  haec  ab  aede  Veneris  refero  vasa,  Plant.  Poen. 
iv  2  25.     laudem  et  spolia  ampla  refertis,  Virg.  Aen.  iv  93. 
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The  poet,  designing  to  satirize  the  Tices  and  incommodities 
of  the  city,  represents  himself  as  walking  to  one  of  its  gates, 
with  a  friend,  one  Umbricius,  who  is  leaving  Eome.  They 
halt  in  the  valley  of  Egeria  outside,  and  Umbricius  states  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  his  departure. 

The  city  offers  no  field  for  honest  industry.  It  is  infested 
by  a  herd  of  low  upstarts,  ready  to  turn  their  hands  to  any- 
thing for  gain,  and  for  them  it  is  a  very  suitable  residence. 
/  am  unskilled  in  these  ignoble  arts,  and  have  determined  to 
retire  into  the  country.  The  place  is  full  of  Greeks  and 
Orientals  of  all  kinds,  and  the  Romans  have  taken  to  imitate 
them.  These  Greeks  are  the  grossest  adulators  in  the  world, 
and  a  race  of  actors.  They  creep  into  great  houses  and  ac- 
quire influence  for  their  own  base  ends.  They  inform  against 
their  best  friends,  if  it  suits  their  purpose.  Moreover,  what 
can  the  poor  gain  by  their  complimentary  attendance  on  the 
great,  in  a  town  where  rich  men  themselves  play  the  part  of 
toadies  and  fortune-hunters?  Money  is  everything  in  Rome. 
The  poor  are  exposed  to  every  kind  of  insult,  ridicule  and 
inconvenience. 

The  country  is  far  preferable.  There  you  don't  have  the 
spectacle  of  houses  falling  in  and  fires,  in  which  the  poor  man 
loses  his  all  and  is  reduced  to  beggary,  while  the  rich  man 
gets  presents  enough  from  those  who  court  his  favour,  to 
enable  him  to  buUd  a  new  house.  A  modest  retreat  can  be 
purchased  in  the  country  for  the  same  sum  that  it  takes  to 
hire  a  dark  garret  in  the  town.  Then,  who  can  sleep  in 
Rome,  but  the  wealthy]  Such  a  noise  and  clatter  is  there  in 
the  streets  all  night  long.  The  great  are  conveyed  quite 
comfortably  wherever  they  want  to  go,  in  their  palanquins, 
while  the  humble  pedestrian  has  to  battle  with  the  crowd. 
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and  gets  hustled  and  knocked  about,  and  trampled  upon  and 
crushed  to  deatL  Then  consider  too  the  danger  of  things 
falling  on  your  head  from  the  tops  of  the  houses ;  the  mid- 
night encounter  with  drunken  young  aristocrats,  who  beat 
and  pummel  the  unfortunate  plebeian,  without  mercy;  not 
to  speak  of  the  chance  of  being  stuck  by  a  footpad,  and  other 
perils  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Here  the  waggon  containing  IJmbricius'  furniture  comes  up, 
and  the  friends  part,  Umbricius  concluding  with  an  offer  to 
leave  Cumae  (the  destined  place  of  his  retirement)  and  to 
visit  Juvenal  at  Aquinum,  when  next  he  goes  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  him  in  his  Satires. 

"This  Satire,"  says  Macleane,  "may  have  been  written 
about  the  same  time  as  the  last;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say." 
This  really  sums  up  all  that  can  be  said,  with  any  advantage, 
on  the  subject.  It  has  been  supposed  that  siccandam  eluviem 
at  32,  and  307,  refer  to  the  works  undertaken  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan  in  the  Fomptine  Marshes,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 
If  Isaeus,  74,  as  is  probable,  refer  to  the  person  mentioned  by 
the  younger  Pliny,  we  should  have  a  faint  indication  that 
that  passage  at  all  events  was  not  written  before  the  reign 
of  Nerva.  For  Pliny  Epp.  ii  3,  evidently  speaks  of  Isaeus 
as  newly  arrived  in  Rome :  magna  Isaeum  fama  praecesserat 
major  inventus  est,  and  in  the  epistle  next  but  one  preceding 
he  refers  to  the  public  funeral  of  Virginius  Eufus.  Now, 
Virginius  Rufus  died  in  A.D.  97.  This  indication  would 
indeed  be  of  more  value  if  Pliny  had  not  expressly  told  us 
that  he  did  not  profess  to  observe  any  order  of  time  in 
publishing  his  collection  of  letters. 

The  Satire,  like  several  others,  has,  I  think,  been  added  to 
at  subsequent  periods  by  the  author. 
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1  :  The  poet  sapposes  a  friend  of  his,  one  UmbricinSy  to 
be  leaving  Home,  in  disgust,  with  the  view  of  taking  up  his 
abode  at  Gumae.  While  his  furniture,  &a,  are  being  stowed 
away,  Umbricius  is  represented  as  walking  on  with  Ids  friend 
Juvenal.  They  stop  outside  a  gate  in  the  city,  ii,  and  while 
waiting,  Umbricius  delivers  himself  of  his  sentiments,  21-314. 
At  315,  the  carriage  comes  up  to  them  and  the  friends  part 
company  (see  on  316).  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
identifying  this  personage  with  the  man  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  distinguished  soothsayer,  and  bj 
Tacitus,  Hist  is;.  Indeed  the  text  is  opposed  to  this 
supposition.  Umbricius,  like  Calvinus  xiii  5,  and  Foscinns 
ziv  I,  may  be  anybody.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  sense  in 
coupling  his  departure  from  Rome  with  'Hhe  expulsion  of 
the  philosophers  by  Domitian  A.D.  90."  This  man  evidently 
goes  of  his  own  accord,  and  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  bj 
him  to  the  event  in  question,  an  omission  which  would  be 
inconceivable,  if  that  were  directly,  or  indirectly,  the  cause  of 
his  exodus.  confusus,  "upset"  as  we  say.  nee  minut  est 
confusa  Venus  moriente  TibtUlo,  Ov.  So  ean/usio,  Plin.  Epp.  ii 
20.  The  Greeks  used  sityx'^  ^^  ^^^  same  way,  r/  svyx"^''^ 
Icrrfjxoe;  ;  Eur.  Med.  1005.  2  :  vacuis.  So  vacuum  nemus^ 
vacuae  Athenae,  vacuum  Tibur,  in  Horace.  In  the  two  last 
examples  it  means  "  idle."  The  meaning  here  is  "  deserted/' 
"thinly  peopled,"  as  at  x  102,  vacuis  aedilis  Uluhris.  The 
Sibyl  had  her  seat  at  Cumae.  3  :  unum  eivem^  "  one  more 
citizen,'*  that  is.  4,  6  :  It  was  the  road  to  the  fashionable 
watering-place  of  Baiac.     amoeni  stcessus  is  literally  "of  a 
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pleasant  retirement/' i.e.,  ''pleasant  to  retire  to."  We  have 
no  idiom  exactly  corresponding  to  this  expression.  Coningt 
compares  with  it  Hereule<ie  arbos  umbrosa  coronae^  Georg.  ii  66, 
and  faUax  herba  venent.  Eel.  iv  24,  "  a  poisonous  herb."  The 
genitives  are,  as  he  says,  genitives  of  quality,  or  attributive 
The  Saburra,  a  thoroughfare  of  Rome,  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Martial,  and  once  in  connection  with  Juvenal.  Dum  tu 
fortitan  inquietus  emu  Clamoaa  Juvenalis  in  iSitbura,  Mart  xii 
18.  It  is  here  used  for  Rome  generally,  as  we  might  say  "I 
prefer  even  Lundy  Island  to  Cheapside.''  Frochyta  is  a  small 
island  now  known  as  Procita.  In  a  letter  of  Anton.  Pius  to 
Fronto,  there  is  an  expression  which  reminds  one  of  this  Mallem 
Mehereult  GyarU  cum  ilia  {Faustina)  quam  Hne  ilia  in  Falatio 
vivere,  Fronto  (Mai)  £pp.  2.  solum  in  the  next  line  is  used 
as  sola  insiUa,  CatulL  64  184,  ''devoid  of  inhabitants." 
7 :  horrere,  "  to  live  in  dread  of."  8 :  mUUf  the  thousand 
other.  We  have  just  had  another  instance  of  this,  at  ii  164, 
eunctis  epkebiSj  "  all  the  other  youths."  9  :  Augusta  recitanies 
mense  poetas.  Cf.  i  2,  note.  This  comic  touch,  coming  after 
the  mention  of  real  dangers,  strongly  resembles  a  passage  in 
viii  216-221,  where  Troica  nan  scripsit  is  introduced  in  the 
same  way,  after  some  of  Nero's  real  crimes  have  been  referred 
to.  On  these  recitations  cf.  i  i,  and  see  Friedlander,  vol.  iv 
p.  72,  Fr.  ed.  10 :  componere  is  the  proper  word  for  "to 
pack  up,"  a  sense  of  the  word  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
given  in  the  Dictionaries.  Omnia  Due  adjuiores  tecum  ad 
navim  qui  ferant :  Omnia  composita  sunt  quae  donavi  ut  ferat. 
Plant  Mil.  Glor.  iv  7  20  21.  /  ergo  intro,  et  compone 
quae  tecum  simul  ferantur,  Ter.  Hec.  iv  3  5.  domus,  "  his 
movables,"  his  family  and  slaves,  if  he  had  any.  reda  was 
originally  a  Gallic  word.  Quint.,  Inst  Or  i  5.  11 :  madidam 
Capenam.  The  Porta  Capina,  leading  to  Capua,  wet  from  the 
dripping  of  an  aqueduct  which  went  over  it.  Capena  grandi 
porta  qua  pluit  gutta^  Mart  iii  47.  12  :  constituebat,  "used 
to  make  assignations,"  as  at  vi  487.  Constitui  cum  quodam 
hospite  me  esse  ilium  conventuram,  Ter.  Hecyr.,  12  1 20,  and  iii 
4  23.  The  nymph  Egeria  is  alluded  to.  13  :  sqq.  The 
Jews,  who  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  seem  to  have 
become  squatters  in  this  grove,  which  they  were  permitted  to 
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inhabit  on  payment  of  a  small  rent  Juvenal  elsewhere 
speaks  of  them  as  beggars :  Arcanam  Judaea  tremens  mendicat 
in  aurem,  vi  543  sqq.  and  Martial  a  moUre  docttu  rogare  Judaeus, 
adi  57  13.  The  basket  was  probably  to  put  their  provisions 
in,  and  the  hay  to  lay  their  heads  on,  Juv.  vi  542.  In  relation 
to  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  each  apostle  may  have  carried  a  basket  of  this 
kind,  which  he  filled  with  the  fragments.  16  :  Camenis. 
The  four  Eoman  divinities,  Antevorta,  Postvorta,  Carmenta, 
and  Egeria.  See  Diet.  6.  and  E.  Biog.  and  Myth,  diuimiles 
verisy  that  is  to  say,  unlike  what  they  are  by  nature.  18 : 
praeserUius,  Another  reading  is  praestantius,  I  prefer  the 
former,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  reading  of  P.  Besides 
the  passages  quoted  by  the  commentators  from  Virgil  (whom 
J41  venal  often  copies)  praesentia  numina  Fauni,  Georg.  i  10, 
nee  tarn  praesentes  alibi  eognoscere  Divos,  EcL  i  42,  and  the  line 
in  Juv.  xi  iii,  Templorum  quoque  majestas  praesentior,  Pliny  the 
younger  in  describing  the  temple  of  Clitumnus,  the  river  god, 
uses  the  same  expression,  praesens  numen,  Epp.  viii  8,  and 
Claudian  writes  of  a  fountain  Pvblica  morbonim  requies,  com- 
mune medentum  Auxilium,  praesens  numen  inempia  solus.  Per 
hodiemi  diet  praesentissimum  nvmen  adjurans,  App.  Met.  iii 
51 ;  Ov.  Her.  21  150.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  as  in  Ovid. 
Fast,  iii  295.  Lucus  Aventino  suberat  niger  ilicis  umbra  Quo 
posses  viso  dieere  num^n  inest;  and  compare  also,  Fast,  v  673, 
JSst  aqua  Mercurii  portae  vidua  Capena^e;  Si  juvat  experiis 
credere^  numen  hdbet.  But  there  can  be  no  special  sense  here 
of  "  powerful  to  aid,"  or  "  efficacious ;  **  but  simply  "  present^" 
'^present  to  the  imagination."  It  has  been  objected  that 
Servius,  when  commenting  on  the  two  above  quoted  passages 
of  Yirgil,  does  not  allude  to  this  place  in  Juvenal,  bat  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  in  that,  praestantius  would  be  very 
tame,  praesent  and  praestant  are  similar  MSS.  vars.  in  Virg. 
^n.  xii  152  and  245.  The  poet  has  throughout  Ov.  Met.  iii 
157  sqq.  in  his  eye.  20 :  violarent,  used  as  in  Virg.  ^n. 
xii  67,  ingen.  toph,  is  like  nativus  pumex,  Ov.  Met  x  692. 
tophum.  The  tu/a,  a  porous  volcanic  rock  (out  of  which  the 
catacombs  are  cut),  is  meant.  Antra  subii  tophis  laqueataqus 
pumice  vivo,  Ov.  Fast,  ii  315. 
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21,  22:  compare  Martial  iii  4  7  8  v  56  8-12.  hones- 
torum  may  be  understood  before  lahorum.  23,  24 :  Properly 
res  deterUur^  not  deterit,  here  was  the  form  commonly  used  in 
JuTenaPs  time,  Quint.  1722.  24  :  proponimus,  the  plural 
for  the  singular,  as  i  15,  ^  nos  consilium  dedimus  Svllae, 
26 :  faUgatas — alas.  Sc.  to  Cumae,  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  vi  14  sqq. 
26:  80  cnida  Deo  viridisque  senectus,  Virg.  ^n.  vi  304. 
27:  Dum  res  et  aetas  et  sororum  Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra, 
Hor.  Od.  ii  3  5*  Lachesis  is  often  represented  as  weaving 
the  thread  of  life.  Cum  mihi  supremos  Lachesis  perneverit 
annos,  Mart,  i  89  9.  Elsewhere  it  is  Clotho.  As  in  the  case 
of  Aeacus  and  his  brother  judges,  i  10,  the  poets  shifted 
about  the  attributes  of  the  Destinies,  at  their  pleasure.  28  : 
Old  age  leaning  on  a  stick  is  a  common  image,  haeulum 
premit  indinata  senectus,  Galpurn.  v  13,  Ov.  Met.  vi  27. 
Compare  Mschjl.  Agam.  74.  29,  30  :  Artorius  and  Catulus, 
like  ProculeiuSy  and  Gillo,  i  40,  are  any  two  scoundrels. 
patria  may  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of  '*  le  pays  "  in  France. 
31 :  facile  is  usually  taken  to  signify  *'  to  whom  it  is  an  easy 
matter,"  *'who  have  the  means  of."  I  think  the  sense  is, 
"  who  have  an  aptitude  for  that  kind  of  work."  conducere  is 
to  take  a  contract  for  the  execution  of  public  and  other  works, 
such  as  are  afterwards  described.  Pars  hominvm  gestit  con- 
ducere  publica,  Hor.  Epp.  i  i  77>  mea  fiducia  opus  conduxi  et 
meo  periclo  rem  gero.  Plant.  Bacch.  iv  3  115.  The  general 
meaning  is,  ''men  who  will  undertake  to  do  anything  for 
money,  build  a  temple,  clear  the  bed  of  a  river,  construct  a 
harbour,  cleanse  the  public  sewers,  furnish  a  funeral,  or  sell  a 
gang  of  slaves  by  auction."  33  :  caput  must  be  here  *'  a 
person,"  as  often.  Triginta  minas  pro  capite  tuo  dedi,  Cic. 
Yerr.  Some  take  the  meaning  to  be  ''  or  to  sell  themselves, 
if  need  be,"  others,  "  at  the  risk  of  being  sold  as  slaves  in 
case  of  default,"  where  caput  will  have  the  sense  of  "  freedom,'* 
"Leben  und  Freiheit,"  Heinr.  But  both  these  renderings 
require  aut  for  et,  and  yield,  to  my  mind,  an  inferior  sense. 
domina  with  hasta  offers  no  difficulty,  domincu  manus,  Ov.  Am. 
ii  5  30.  dominae  arcae.  Mart,  iii  31.  domina  urbsj  Nemesian. 
EcL  i  83  (as  rvpa^ttc^  v6\i^,  Thucyd.  i  122).  A  spear  was  put 
up  at  auctions,  a  symbol  derived  from  the  practice  of  selling 
VOL.  IL  F 
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booty  acquired  in  war  tmder  a  spear.  So  hasta  posUa  bona 
vendere,  Cic.  de  Off.  ii  8.  avcUonis  hastacy  Seat  J.  Csea.  5a 
ipsum  honaque  subjecU  hastae^  Id.  Aug.  24,  Diet.  G.  and  £. 
Ant.  ^^Auctio."  ubique  Juuta  et  sector,  et  inquietq  urbi  audi- 
onibusy  Tac.  Hist  i  20.  34:  sqq.  These  people,  who 
were  formerly  in  the  lowest  stations,  ex  gr.,  members  of 
orchestras  in  companies  of  strolling  gladiators,  now  giye 
shows  on  their  own  account  Martial  has  similar  complaints 
on  people  of  low  origin  presuming  to  exhibit  shows  to  the 
public.  D<ja  gladicUores  sutorum  regtUe,  cerdo,  iii  16.  Sutor 
cerdo  dedit  tibi  cuUa  Bononia  munus  FuUo  dedit  Mutijuu; 
nunc,  uhi  caupo  ddbit?  iii  59.  Irasei  nostro  non  debea  cerdo 
Itbdlo,  Ars  tua  7um  vita  est  carmine  laesa  meo.  Innocuos  per- 
mitte  sales;  cur  litdere  nobis  Noti  liceat,  licuit  si  jugulare  tibif 
iii  99.  Of.  Juv.  ii  147  148.  municipales,  "provincials"  as  we 
should  say,  viii  238.  36:  verso  poUice,  etc.  "At  a  sign 
from  the  many-headed^  kill  you  off  any  one  you  like,  to  court 
popularity."  I  think  the  right  reading  here  is  quetn  libet,  and 
not  quum  libet,  and  that  vtdgi  is  to  be  taken  with  verso  pollice. 
It  was  the  audience  in  general  which  gave  the  signal  of  death, 
by  turning  up  the  thumbs,  and  not  any  particular  individual 
(At  least  this  was  so  in  the  times  of  the  Emperors,  though  at 
an  earlier  period  the  missio  or  otherwise  appears  to  have 
rested  with  the  giver  of  the  show.)  oceidunt,  "  kill,"  ue.,  are 
the  means  of  killing,  iv  no  ;  note  below  186,  and  the  above 
epigram  of  Martial  iii  99.  40:  guoties...jocari.  Compare 
vi  608.  Secretumque  sibi  mimum  parat  (Foriuna).  volvit  is  an 
aorist  41 :  Quid  Romae  faciam  f  Compare  Mart  iii  38, 
13  14.  Quid  faciam  suadcy  nam  cerium  est  vivere  Eomaet  Si 
bonus  es  casu  vivere  Sexte  pates,  and  the  whole  of  iv  5.  42  : 
2*oscere,  either  **  to  ask  for  a  copy,"  or,  as  Macleane  suggests, 
"to  call  for  the  book,  te.,  to  ask  to  hear  it"  (posco  often  has 
this  sense,  Ov.  Met  iv  274,  v  333,  cf.  Plin.  Epp.  ii  3),  though 
in  the  latter  case  we  should  rather  expect  poscere  et  latidare. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  quotes  this  passage  in  support  of  his  opinion 
that  books  in  Rome  were  very  dear.  The  hearers  ask  for  a 
copy  at  the  recitation,  instead  of  going  and  buying  the  book 
as  we  should.  But  productions  were  generally  recited  be/ore 
publication,  so  that  to  ask  for  a  copy  would  be  equivalent  to 
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oar  asking  an  author  for  his  book  ''  as  soon  as  it  comes  oat ; " 
the  highest  compliment  a  reciter  could  receive :  or  it  might 
be  a  request  for  a  privately  mftde  copy  of  his  work,  or  simply 
to  borrow  the  MS.,  c£  Plin.  Epp.  ix  i,  if  the  latter  were  not 
intended  for  publication.  The  passage  proves  nothing  for 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  view.  On  the  deamess  of  ancient  books,  cf. 
Friedlander,  vol.  iv  pp.  67  68,  Fr.  edit.  44:  ranarum 
viscera.  See  i  70  note.  47:  nulli  comes  exeo,  "I  am  not 
going  out  in  the  suite  of  any  great  man."  Cf.  viii  127.  si 
tibi  sancta  eoliors  comitum^  i.e.,  the  persons  composing  your 
staff  and  suite  as  governor  of  a  province,  in  which  sense  it  is 
constantly  found  in  Cicero,  and  elsewhere,  fur  means  here  a 
thief  on  a  large  scale ;  furtum  is  similarly  used  by  Pliny,  Epp. 
iv  9.  The  mention  of  Yerres,  a  little  way  on,  confirms  this 
view.  The  exactions  of  these  governors  of  provinces  are 
dwelt  on  at  length  in  Juv.  viii  87,  sqq.  cxire  has  also  a 
technical  sense,  cum  in  provineiam  Quaestor  exisset,  Plin.  Epp. 
iv  12.  48 :  maneus.  Dixi  me  pigrum  proficiscenti  tibi^  dixi 
Talibus  officiis  prope  maneum,  Hor.  Epp.  ii  2  20.  Ad  mandata 
clattdus,  caucus,  mutus,  maneus^  dehUis,  Plaut.  Merc,  iii  4  45. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii  7  88.  49  :  dUigitur  is  used  ironically,  as  cai-us 
below.  In  reality  the  confidant  is  hated  and  feared  by  his 
patron,  57.  "  Who  is  selected  for  promotion  V*  conscivs  is  the 
confidant,  the  accomplice  in  crime.  Vis  fieri  dives  Bitkynice  ? 
conscius  estOy  Mart,  vi  50  5.  non  sine  conscio  surgit  marito,  Hor. 
AecipiurU  socios  atque  agmina  conscia  juTigunt,  Virg.  Aen.  ii  267, 
the  bands  of  their  accomplices.  Ov.  Fast  ii  100.  As  ffuvf/d&i;. 
As  to  cui  being  a  dissyL  cf.  Paley.  Mart,  i  52.  60:  Com- 
pare i  166  167.  61 :  ^il  tibi  vel  minimum  basia  pura 
dabunt,  Mart,  vi  50  6.  Comparing  this  with  the  preceding 
line  quoted  at  49,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  idea  that  this  is  a 
passage  in  which  one  poet  may  have  copied  another,  66 : 
Tagi,  Fossideat  Libycas  masses,  Hermumque  Tagumque,  Mart. 
vi  86  5,  where  Tagus  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  wealth.  It 
was  one  of  those  rivers  which  were  supposed  to  have  gold  in 
their  sands.  Cf.  Mart,  i  50  15.  66:  ponenda;  this  may 
be  for  deponenda,  as  in  Juvenal,  and  elsewhere  constantly; 
ex  gr.y  three  times  in  three  consecutive  lines  of  Plautus,  Aul. 
iv  4  10  II  12.     If  so,  the  meaning  will  be  "which  you  will 
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one  day  have  to  disgorge."  And  so,  after  very  great  hesita- 
tion, I  have  rendered  it.  But  why  should  the  accomplice 
have  to  disgorge  bribes  privately  received?  Heinrich's  ex- 
planation, "which  you  will  have  to  part  with  at  your  death," 
seems  to  me  quite  inadmissible.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
rendering  which  takes  ponenda  for  proponenda  (or  deponenday 
Virg.  Eel.  iii  31)  may  be  the  correct  one.  Invitat  pretiis 
animos  et  praemia  ponit,  Virg.  Aen.  v  292 ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  Juvenal  may  have  had  this  in  his  mind,  posito  praemio, 
Phaedr. ;  posila  palma,  Mart. ;  positts  accendit  pectora  donisj 
Silius.  If  so,  the  meaning  will  be  "  the  prizes  "  (of  silence) 
which  are  "to  be  staked"  "to  be  set  before  you,"  %.e.,  the 
bribes  agreed  upon.  Others  construe,  "that  ought  to  be 
spurned."  The  coupling  of  tristis  with  sumas  is  a  satirical 
touch,  in  the  style  of  our  author.  67:  magno  amieo. 
magni  delator  amid,  i  33..  magnae  amtcae,  iv  20.  miserae 
magnaeque  pallor  amicitiaey  iv  74  75. 

68 :  sqq.  The  poet  expresses  his  dislike  of  the  foreign 
adventurers  who  filled  the  town,  Jacks-of-all-trades,  consum- 
mate actors,  flatterers,  and  toadies  of  rich  men,  acquiring 
influence  in  great  houses  by  their  vile  tricks,  and  abasing 
that  influence  in  a  shameful  way.  Johnson,  in  his  well- 
known  imitation  of  this  satire,  has  substituted  the  French 
for  the  Greeks.  61 :  quota  portio  faecis  AcJiaet/  The  Greeks, 
jxfter  all,  form  but  a  small  portion  of  this  foreign  rabble.  Mr. 
Evans  renders  "  how  small  the  proportion  even  of  the  dregs 
of  Greece,"  as  if  it  were  faecis  Achaeae.  I  cannot  understand 
why  Heinrich  and  Macleane  put  a  note  of  interrogation  after 
A  chaeu  62  :  The  Orontes  is  here  put  for  the  East  gene- 
rally, as  natus  ad  Euphrateny  i  104.  Et  quas  Euphrates  et 
quas  mihi  misit  Orontes  Me  capiarUy  Prop,  ii  23  21.  63t  64 : 
chordas  ohliquas.  The  sanibucay  or  triangular  harp,  is  referred 
to.  Cf.  Diet.  G.  and  K.  Ant.  "  Sambuca."  66  :  pudlasy 
as  at  vi  1 27.  66 :  mitra.  The  fiir^a  was  a  kind  of  Eastern 
liead-dress  for  women,  the  form  of  which  is  shown  in  an  en- 
graving in  Diet.  G.  and  R  Ant  art  "  Coma."  66 :  Its 
may  be  either  "abi  in  malam  rem,"  the  Fr.  "allez!"  as 
Euperti  takes  it,  or  "  Hie  thither ! "  67 :  Eustieus  ilU  tuus. 
This  does  not  mean  that  "the  very  peasants  wear  light  slip- 
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pers,"  &c,  but  "  that  son  of  yours,  the  rustic  of  old ; "  rusii- 
eorum  miliium  proles  of  Horace,  though  no  longer  mascula, 
67,  68 :  trechedipna  rPs^sdtiTta  from  r^ix"'  ^^^  3t?%rwi',  to  run 
to  dinner.  The  scholiast  says  they  were  a  kind  of  shoe. 
ceronuUico  from  xfiPtufia  an  ointment  with  which  wrestlers 
besmeared  themselves,  niceteriay  ftxiirri^ta,  emblems  of  victory. 
All  these  are  Greek  words,  introduced  purposely.  69 : 
Sicyone,  Amydone,  &c.  From  various  parts  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  whole  of  this 
description  refers  to  a  great  influx  of  foreigners  which  took 
place  under  Hadrian.  It  may  be  so,  and  the  passage  58-125 
may  have  been  inserted  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Satire. 
See  note  to  76.  But  Greeks  and  Orientals  had  long  before 
been  numerous  in  Rome,  and  the  complaint  was  an  old  one, 
Livy,  writing  of  the  year  187  RC,  says,  Luxuriae  enim  pereg- 
rinae  origo  ah  exercitu  Asiatico  in  urbem  invecta  est  ,  •  .  turn 
psaUriae  sambticistricteque  et  convivalia  ludionum  oblectdmenta 
addUa  epulis  .  .  •  vix  tamen  ilia  quae  turn  conspiciebaniur 
semina  erarUfuturae  luxuriae,  xxzix  6.  Compare  Sen.  de  Cons, 
ad  Helv.  6,  ex  municipiis  et  coloiitis  suisy  ex  toto  deniqtie  orbe 
confiuxerunt,  etc,  71 :  The  hill  named  from  the  osiers  is 
the  Yiminal.  It  was  a  fashionable  quarter.  I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  Macleane,  when  he  says,  'Hhese  slaves  were 
brought  to  Rome  to  be  introduced  into  great  houses,"  as  if 
none  but  slaves  were  intended.  Free  adventurers,  as  well  as 
slaves,  are  evidently  referred  to.  72 :  '*  Work  themselves 
inwards,  and  their  patrons  out,"  Dryden.  But  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  meaning.  The  sense  is,  *'who  are  destined  to 
gain  complete  control  over  these  great  houses."  Lucian,  in 
one  of  his  most  amusing  productions,  gives  a  rather  different 
account  of  the  life  of  a  Greek  hanger-on  (at  any  rate,  of  the 
literary  class)  in  a  great  Roman  house,  in  his  day,  which 
was  not  far  removed  from  Juvenal's.  But  he  says  that  the 
man  would  have  to  toady  and  lie,  and  admits  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  the  Greeks  was  not 
without  foundation.  De  Merced.  Cond.  73  :  picta  mitra 
Ui»9aim  cuoX»iJLtr^atgy  Theocr.  xvii  19.  74:  Isaeo.  Isaeus 
was  the  tutor  of  Demosthenes.  But  it  is  probable  that  a 
Greek  rhetorician  of  eminence,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the 
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younger  Pliny's  time,  is  intended.  That  author  speaks  of  his 
'wonderful  fluency,  of  the  public  exhibitions  of  his  skill  which 
he  gave,  &c.,  so  that  he  would  be  well  known,  Plin.  £pp.  ii  j. 
torrentior;  cf.  z  9  and  128,  for  a  similar  use  of  this  word 
76 :  Spartianus,  in  his  Life  of  Hadrian,  has  a  passage  which 
recalls  this  line.  In  gumma  familiaritate  .  .  .  graTnmatieot, 
rhetares,  musicos,  geometras^  pidores  habuit.  And  Aurelius 
Victor.  Epitome,  Hadrian,  speaks  of  that  Emperor  as  patiitiu 
medendi  scienlia,  mtuieus,  geometra^  pictor,  &c.  The  com- 
mentators take  alipUs  here  as  "  a  trainer.''  I  think  it  has  the 
same  meaning  as  at  vi  422,  78:  GraeculuSy  '*  Greekling," 
a  common  term  of  contempt.  Graecida  occurs  in  the  same 
sense,  vi  186.  It  appears  that  Hadrian  was  nick-named 
GraecultiSy  Spartian.  and  Aur.  Vict.  79|  80  :  medits  Athenu, 
So  mediae  Mycenae,  Virg.  Mn,  vii  372.  Daedalus  was  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  an  Athenian.  Some  have  seen 
in  this  passage  an  allusion  to  a  person  who  played  the  part  of 
Icarus  in  a  show  in  Nero's  time,  where,  as  was  very  common, 
other  mythological  characters  were  represented.  Suet.  Nero, 
1 2.  But  this  is  very  fanciful.  The  Daedalus  of  fable,  well 
known  to  every  one,  would  naturally  be  cited  after  such  an 
expression  as  ad  mmmam.  ad  summam,  "in  short;"  Pliny 
the  younger  invariably  uses  the  form,  in  gumma,  Epp.  i  22,  ii 
II,  &c.  83:  pruna,  cottona.  Plin.,  H.N.  xiii  5,  speaks  of 
pruna  in  Damasco  mante  nata.  Hence  our  "  Damsons,"  ori- 
ginally "Damascenes."  In  the  same  place,  he  speaks  of 
cottona  as  a  small  kind  of  fig.  Mart,  ziii  28.  85:  The 
Aventine  was  an  unfashionable  quarter,  baeeae  Sabinae  are 
here  opposed  to  pruna  and  cottona.  The  olive  is  meant 
Caerula  quot  baccas  Pallados  arbor  habetyOv.  A.A.  ii  518,  where 
the  same  fruit  is  meant.  86  :  Quid  quod,  "  why  add  that  t " 
below  147,  and  elsewhere.  Quid  quod  usque  proximos  reveUiM 
agri  terininos,  Hor.  Od.  ii  18  23.  87 :  faciem  deformis 
amid.  So  Lucian,  in  the  work  referred  to  on  72,  warns  his 
friend  that  he  will  have  to  compare  his  patron  to  Adonis  or 
Hyacinthus,  though  he  should  have  a  nose  an  ell  long,  De 
Merced.  Gond.  35.  pi'udentiMWia  adulandi,  "most  cunning 
in  flattery."  So  in  Hor.  Epod.  17,  prudens  antu,  in  a  bad 
sense,    prudens  Veiento,J\iy.  iv  113.         90,  91:  %lle{mariliu 
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gallinae)  quo  maritOj  &c,  marito  is  attracted  into  the  abla- 
tive :  '*  by  whom,  in  his  capacity  of  husband,  the  hen  is 
bitten."  maritus  gallinae  is,  of  course,  a  periphrasis  for  gallusj 
as  oUniis  uxares  marUi  for  capdlae^  Hor.  Od  i  T7  7,  viri 
capdlarum  for  hirci,  Mart,  iii  93  1 1*  (wis  maritus  for  aries, 
CalpunL  ii  37.  Quo  for  a  quo,  the  ablative  of  the  agent,  is 
not  uncommon.  Illi  seripta  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est, 
Hor.  Sat.  i  10  16,  a  similar  construction. 

93 :  An  mdioTy  eta  Some  render, ''  Is  he  a  better  actor 
when  he  plays  Thais,  <&c., — Le.,  than  he  is  in  private  life?" 
But  it  would  seem  from  95-97,  tnulter  .  .  .  rima,  that  this  is 
wrong.  The  meaning  is,  ''Is  there  a  better  actor  than  he 
when,"  &c, ;  unless  mulier  .  .  .  rima  be  taken  as  thrown  in 
parenthetically.  96 :  palltolo  is  either  a  cloak,  or  a  kind 
of  hood.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  in  which  sense  the  poet  intends 
it  here.  "  An  unveiled  strumpet,"  Macleane ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  Doris  is  used  in  that  sense  here  {Thais,  above,  is,  of 
course).  Doris  seems  to  be  a  Greek  girl,  perhaps  a  waiting- 
woman,  a  soubrette,  D,  null,  c.  pcdL  seems  to  be  equivalent 
to  /iwivivXos  Aca9lg  a;  xo^o.  Eur.  Hec.  (quoted  by  Mr.  Simcox), 
where  fi^fov,  =  dv§v,  clad  in  a  tunic  only.  Of.  Lid.  and  Sa 
ad  vac.  The  Grerman  translator,  Siebold,  takes  it  in  this  way, 
''gar  kein  Mantelchen  tragt."  The  Spartan  girls  were  thinly 
clad.  98 :  sqq.  And  yet,  wonderful  as  are  their  perform- 
ances on  the  stage,  Antiochus  and  other  celebrated  actors 
would  excite  no  great  admiration  in  their  own  country ;  for 
the  whole  nation  is  one  of  actors ;  they  play  as  well  off  the 
stage  as  on  it.  (This  gives  the  sense  of  tamen.)  The  poet 
then  proceeds  to  give  examples  of  their  powers  in  this  respect 
With  regard  to  the  actors  mentioned,  the  name  of  Antiochus 
is  not,  it  appears,  found  elsewhere.  Haemus  is  mentioned 
again  at  vi  198,  in  very  much  the  same  terms;  dicas  haec 
moUius  Ilaemo.  Demetrius  and  Stratocles  are  spoken  of  as 
great  comedians  by  Quintilian,  xi  3,  at  the  end.  And  Quin- 
tilian  notes  of  Demetrius,  among  other  theatrical  gestures, 
the  way  in  which  he  used  to  wave  his  hand,  jactare  manus, 
using  the  same  words  as  our  author  below,  106.  100: 
sqq.  Compare  the  speech  of  Gnatho,  the  parasite,  in  Terence, 
cited  by  the  scholiast.     Quidquid  dicunt  laudo,  id  rursum  si 
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negant  laudo  id  quoque:  negat  quis,  nego :  ait,  aio  :  postremo  im- 
peravi  egamet  mihi  omnia  cusentari :  is  quaestus  nunc  est  muUo 
uberrimusy  Eun.  ii  2 ;  and  Martial,  who  says  of  one  of  these 
adulators,  Omnia  laudalnt,  mirabitur  omnia,  donee  Ferpessus 
dicas  taedia  mille  veni,  xii  83  13  14.  105  :  alienum  vultum. 
So  alias  fades,  3cv  57.  10^:  A  facie  jactare  manus.  these 
words,  as  well  as  laudare,  might  depend  on  paratus.  "  Pre- 
pared to  blow  a  kiss,  to  signify  his  approval."  Compare  iv 
118.  Some  put  the  stop  after /cu^.  108 :  There  are  many 
interpretations  of  this  obscure  line ;  ex  gr.,  "U  with  upturned 
bottom  the  golden  goblet  smacks,"  ie.,  if  the  great  man 
drinks  off  a  bumper  at  a  draught  and  smacks  his  lips,  or,  if 
he  dashes  the  liquor  left  in  the  cup  on  the  floor.  Diet.  Ant 
"Cottabos;"  and  Valer.  Max.  iii  2  ext.  6,  quodque  ex  ea 
(potione)  superfuerat,jocahundus  illisum  humo  darum  edere  sonum 
coegit  But  neither  of  these  meanings  suits  the  context. 
Britann.  and  Heinr.  take  aur,  trtd.  as  venter  divitis,  and 
fund,  as  ana,  giving  to  the  whole  the  sense  of  si  pepederit.  I 
think  pedere  OT  cacare  is  the  sense,  compare  Mart,  x  14  10; 
but  trul,  aur.  for  venter  divitis  is  a  very  violent  metaphor. 
truL  aur.  I  take  to  be  a  homely  domestic  utensil,  which 
appears  to  haye  been  made  of  gold  in  some  cases.  Ventris 
onus  misero,  nee  te  pudet,  excipis  auro,  Mart,  i  38,  Lamprid. 
Heliog.  32,  and  not  uncommonly  of  silver,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii 
12  ;  Petron.  27.  The  meaning  might  then  be  "  if  this  utensil, 
when  placed  under  him,  shall  have  given  a  crep.  to  his  tnv. 
/tfR.,"  i.e.,  shall  have  furnished  him  with  an  occasion  for,  &^ 
''  If  he  has  a  successful  stool,"  which,  strange  as  it  may  sound 
to  our  ears,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  manners  of  the 
period,  fun.  for  an.  is  not  elsewhere  found.  But  no  render- 
ing or  explanation  is  at  all  satisfactory.*  Or  take  108  in  one 
of  the  senses  first  indicated,  and  suppose  something  else  to  be 
suggested;  or,  transpose  107  108.  113  :  indetimeri;  above 
57.  scire  volunt,  the  change  to  the  plural  is  common,  vi  365  464. 
114:  transi  gymnasia.    This  may  be  either  ''pass  by" 


*  In  one  BodleUn  MS.  which  I  examined,  aurea  has  veiUosa  written  over 
it.  And  trvUa="pH  **  in  middle-age  Latin.  Ducange.  This  shows  how 
some  of  the  later  transcribers  understood  the  line. 
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their  training-schools,  in  which  sense  iranseo  is  almost  always 
used  by  Juvenal,  vi  602,  vii  190,  x  273,  or  "  pass  on  to  their 
school,"  or  "  pass  through  *— as  we  should  say  "  take  a  turn 
through."  I  prefer  the  first,  "  Quit  the  play-grounds  of  vice  " 
(Escott),  though  he  is  wrong  in  his  reference  to  vii  1 90,  as  sup- 
porting the  interpretation  "  pass  on  to."  There,  irand  clearly 
means  "pass  by,"  "Leave  mere  playings  at  vice  (such  as  the 
toadyings,  &c,  mentioned  above)  and  listen  to  their  big-wig 
crimes  (such  as  the  denunciation  and  murder  of  one  friend  by 
another,  next  mentioned)."  Et  .  ,  .  meniio  is  quite  as  prosaic 
as  ^  .  .  .  f alula,  xv  72,  which  Ribbeck  cites  as  a  proof  of  the 
spuriousness  of  that  Satire.  115  :  aholla  was  a  cloak  much 
affected  by  philosophers.  Mart,  iv  53  5.  In  the  next  satire 
it  will  be  found  worn  by  a  senator,  iv  76.  See  Diet.  G.  and 
R.  Ant.  article  "Abolla,"  where  a  woodcut  is  given,  majoris 
abollae  may  be  imp.  for  pers.,  "of  a  very  deep  philosopher." 
The  rendering  here,  as  often  in  our  author,  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. That  which  I  have  given  is  intelligible.  "Since  we  have 
begun  to  talk  about  the  universities,  drop  the  undergraduates, 
and  listen  to  a  deed  chargeable  on  the  doctor's  gown,"  would 
be  an  allowable  expression  with  us.  116:  sqq.  The 
allusion  is  to  Barea  Soranus,  condemned  to  death  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  apparently  on  the  evidence  of  P.  Egnatius  Celer. 
Celer  pro/essus  saptentiavij  dtin  testis  in  Baream,  procUtor,  cor- 
ruptarque  amid,  et  evjas  se  magistrtun  ferehat,  Tac.  Hist,  iv  10. 
occidity  "caused  his  death,"  above  36  and  iv  no.  117» 
118 :  ripa...eaballu  This  was  Tarsus,  according  to  the 
scholiast.  119  :  non  est  Romano,  etc.  This  is  just  what 
Lucian  makes  the  people  say  at  dinner,  /xovo/c  t^Tq  "RXkijat 
rwrag  auuxrat  fi  '  PufAakav  vcXtg — these  Greeks  have  got  sole 
possession  of  Home.  It  was  doubtless  a  common  complaint. 
De  Merc.  Cond.  17.  120 :  Frotogenes,  eta  ;  any  three 
Greek  adventurers.  124 :  perierunt,  "  have  been  wasted, 
thrown  away,"  i  18  note.  126  :  Senniii  is  used  here  with  em- 
phasis "my  long  slavery."  Jactura  is  properly  the  throwing 
of  part  of  the  cargo  overboard,  to  lighten  the  ship,  as  jadu 
deddere  ventis,  at  xii  33 ;  hence  a  loss,  vi  91,  xiii  8  and  177. 
Yirg.  Aen.  ii  646. 

126  :  ne  nobis  hlandiar,     Pliny  has  nid  forte  blandior 
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fni/it,  in  the  same  sense,  Epp.  v  i.  128:  praetor,  "the 
praetor  himself."  So  Cdso  dictare  paratae  to  Gelsus  himself, 
vi  245.  He  would  be  attended,  in  the  city,  by  two  lictors. 
This  introduction  of  the  lictors  implies  that  the  praetor  goes 
"  in  full  state."  When  paying  unceremonial  visits,  the  magis- 
trates seem  to  have  discarded  these  officers.  Lips,  ad  Tac. 
Ann.  ii  53.  129:  dudum  vigilarUibus  orhU,  "long  since 
awake  and  expecting  visitors,"  as  he  fears.  Martial  con- 
stantly alludes  to  the  court  paid  to  rich  widows,  &c./ic6«... 
haerere  tuo  lateri  praeeedere  sellam  Ad  viduas  tecum  plus  ndnius 
ire  decern,  ix  loi  and  cf,  i  50  34,  ii  32,  iv  56.  orbu»  means 
"  without  parents,  or  children."  In  vi  270  it  means  "robbed 
of  her  young."  131 :  daudere  lotus  is  to  give  a  man  the 
wall,  when  you  are  walking  with  him.  Utru  tegam  spureo 
Damae  latusf  Hor.  Sat.  ii  5  18.  Mares  inter  se  uxoresque 
contendurU  uter  det  lotus  Ulis,  Sen.  Quaest.  Nat.  vii  32,  Livy 
iii  37,  Cic.  Philipp.  xiii  2.  servi  a  man  who  had  been  a  slave. 
132  :  alter  enim  etc.,  Empto  tibi  nox  est  fundis  rum  toto 
patemis,  Mart  ix  3  7.  What  the  pay  of  a  tribune  was  is  not 
known,  but  it  has  been  coDJectured  to  have  been  not  less 
than  forty-eight  awrci,  L  e.,  about  j£^j  ids.  133  :  Calvina 
and  CatUno  are  two  ladies  of  quality,  who  prostitute  them- 
selves. 136  :  Chiane  is  the  name  of  a  prostitute  often 
found  in  Martial,  £35  &c.,  from  whom  probably  our  author 
takes  it  Martial  was  read  by  everybody,  and  an  allusion 
to  one  of  his  characters  would  be  as  readily  taken  as  when 
we  speak  of  "  Mr.  Sikes  "  for  a  ruffian.  137,  138 :  hospes 
numinis  Idaei.  Tills  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica»  chosen 
for  his  virtue  to  receive  and  escort  to  Rome  the  image  of 
/Cybele,  brought  from  Pessinus  in  Galatia  B.C.  204,  Livy 
xxix  14,  XXXV  10.  Numa  is  Numa  Pompilius.  The  other 
person  mentioned  is  L.  Caecilius  Metellus,  who  saved  the 
palladium  from  the  temple  of  Vesta,  when  in  flames,  and  lost 
his  eye-sight,  vi  265.  trepidant  applied  to  an  image  reminds 
one  of  juris  peritus  Apollo  at  i  128.  140,  141  :  The  old 
story.  Virtus  post  nummos»  An  dives  omives  quaerimuSy  nemo  an 
6cmt»,  quoted  by  Seneca,  Epp.  1x5,  and  again  ubique  tanti 
quisque,  quantum  habuit,  fuit,  a  sentiment  identical  with  that 
in  143  144  below.     Quajitum  quisqueferat  respiciendus  erit,  as 
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Ovid  puts  it,  of  lovers.  142  :  ju^era,  translated  "  acres  " 
for  convenience.  But  the  jugerum  (or  ptgus)  contained  in 
reality  2  roods  19  perches,  quam  multa...coenat?  How 
about  his  service  of  plate  ?  143 :  sej-vat.  There  is  perhaps 
an  allusion  to  servavit  139;  "you  will  get  more  credit  by 
saving  money  than  by  saving  a  goddess/*  The  sentiment  of 
these  lines  seems  to  have  been  expressed  proverbially  in  the 
words  assent  IiabeaSy  assent  valeas:  habes,  habeberisy  Petron.  77. 
Lucilius  (quoted  by  the  scholiast)  had  said  nearly  the  same 
thing.  Quantum  habeas,  tanti  ipse  sies,  tajitique  habearts.  144  : 
Samothracunt.  On  the  Samothracian  deities  and  their  mys- 
teries, cf.  Diet.  G.  and  R.  Ant.  under  "Cabeiri."  146: 
falmina  atque  deos,  a  hendiadys,  according  to  Heinrich  = 
vindtdant  deorunt.  But  this  is  quite  unnecessary.  147: 
Quid  quod;  cf.  86  note.  The  phrase  ntateriani  praebere 
jocorum  is  used  by  Seneca  de  Vit.  Beat.  27.  149,  160: 
rupta...patet  rupla  cum  pes  vagus  exit  aluta,  Mart,  xii  26  9. 
162:  in  se,  "attached  to  itself,"  "inseparable  from  it.*' 
163  :  exeaty  etc.  People  often  sat  in  the  seats  of  the  knights, 
who  were  not  entitled  to  do  so,  and  were  thence  ejected  by 
what  we  should  call  the  box-keepers.  Sedilibusqite  magnvs 
in  primis  eques  Otitone  contempto  sedet,  Hor.  Epod.  415.  Mar- 
tial who,  though  not  an  eques,  had  the  privileges  of  one,  and 
the  rank  of  tribune,  accorded  him  by  Domitian,  says,  vidit  me 
HoTna  tribunum  Et  sedeo  qua  te  stiscitat  Oceanus  iii  95  10.  J^unc 
est  reddita  dtgnitas  equestris  Turba  non  prentimur,  nee  inquin- 
amur  ;  Ilaec  et  talia  dum  refert  supinns  Ulas  purpurea's  et  arro- 
gantes  Jussit  surgere  Lectins  lacemas,  v  8.  166,  167,  168: 
Here,  I  think,  Umbricius  takes  up  the  speech  of  the  designator 
and  finishes  it  for  him.  The  p,  juv,  juv  que  L  must  have 
come  there  in  holiday  attire,  to  look  on  and  to  take  lessons 
from  what  they  saw.  169  :  L.  Roscius  Otho  introduced 
the  law  in  virtue  of  which  the  first  fourteen  rows  ^in  the 
theatre,  next  behind  the  seats  of  the  senators,  were  reserved 
for  the  knights.  Domitian  enforced  this  law  rigidly.  Suet. 
Domit.  8.  160  :  placuit,  an  aorist,  as  constantly  in  Juvenal. 
negavit,  168.  peperit,  233.  Pliny  the  younger,  when  recom- 
mending a  young  man  as  son-in-law  to  a  friend,  makes  an 
apology  for  alluding  to  his  expectations,  ctim  pullicos  mores 
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cUqiu  ttiam  leges  civitcUis  intueor  qui  vel  imprimis  census  1u>m' 
inum  spectandos  arbitrantur,  Epp.  i  14.  161:  sarcinulisj 
again  at  vi  146,  where  it  means  "traps,"  "bag  and  baggage." 
So  in  Appul.  Met.  xi  258,  constrictis  sardntUis  nave  conscensa  ; 
and  in  Petron.,  &c.  Here  the  meaning  must  be  something 
not  far  from  our  "  trousseau.'*'  162  :  in  consilio  JEidtUhus  as 
an  assessor  to  the  ^diles.  So  the  praetors  had  their  assessors 
or  assistants,  Cur  praetor  te,.,  in  consilium  vocavit  ?  Cic 
Flacc.    32    and    cf.    Sull.  4.  162,    163:    agmine  facto, 

couple^  with  Quirites^  prepares  the  mind  for  something 
martial,  and  this  adds  to  the  force  of  the  passage.  "  The 
poor  Romans  ought  to  have  formed  themselves  into  array, 
and — emigrated !  '*  migrarey  emigrare  are  the  regular  words  for 
'^  to  shift  one's  quarters."  There  is  no  allusion,  that  I  can  see, 
here  to  the  secession  to  Mons  Sacer,  as  some  have  thought 
The  pluperfect,  here  joined  to  the  past  tense  of  the  infinitive, 
is  particularly  emphatic.  "  Long  ago  they  ought  already  to 
have  emigrated,"  tenuis,  is  "poor,"  as  tenues  Afros,  viii  120. 
pauper  et  tenuis,  Plin.  Epp.  ii  20.  ienuem  et  obaeratum,  "  poor 
and  in  debt,"  Suet.  JuL  Caes.  46.  164 :  emergunt,  "  rise 
from  obscurity."  neque  enim  cuigtiam  tarn  clarum  statim  inge- 
nium  est,  ut  possit  emergere,  nisi  illi  materia,  occasio,  fauior  etiam 
commendatorque  centingat,  Plin.  Epp.  vi  23.  166 :  magno 
Jiospitium  miserahile.  We  are  not  able  to  tell  exactly  how 
much  this  would  be.  There  is  a  passage  in  Suetonius  from 
which  we  should  infer  that  2000  sesterces,  t.e.,  jQi*i  to  £1^, 
was  a  moderate  rent  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, — JuL  Caes. 
38.  Sulla  in  his  humbler  days  seems  to  have  paid  about  £2$, 
Plut.  Sull.  I.  169:  The  epithets  SaheUus,  Sabinus  are 
used  as  synonymous  with  frugal,  primitive,  chaste,  &c.,  above, 
85,  vi  164,  X  299 ;  and  the  Marsians,  who  were  probably  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  Sabines,  are  more  than  once  coupled  with 
them  by  the  poets,  genus  acre  virum^  Marsos  pubemque  Sabellam. 
Virg.  Georg.  ii  167.  Hor.  Epod.  17.  Cicero  couples  them  in 
a  complimentary  way  in  Vatin.  Test.  1 5.  The  meaning  is,  a 
man  would  not  have  such  grand  ideas  in  the  country.  170 : 
cueullo,  Euperti  reads  eulullo,  a  kind  of  cup  or  bowl.  This 
would  suit  the  context  better,  but  is  against  the  MSS.  veneto 
is  the  colour  of  the  sea. 
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171)  172 :  Under  the  Empire,  the  toga  was  worn  by  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  in  Eome,  only  as  a  dress  of  cere- 
mony, ex  gr,,  on  the  occasion  of  a  client  visiting  his  patron, 
i  96,  iii  127,  Mart  iv  66  ;  the  tunic  being  the  nsual  attire,  iii 
254.  tunicattis  popdlus^  Hor.  Epp.  i  7  65.  tunicati  illi^  Cic. 
in  Rull.  2  34.  In  the  country,  the  toga  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  laid  aside  by  all  classes.  Martial,  writing  to  Juvenal 
from  Spain,  says,  Dum  per  limina  U  potentiorum  Sudatrix  toga 
ventUat  ....  (hie)  ignota  est  toga,  zii  18 ;  and  Pliny  says  of 
his  villa,  Ihi  nulla  necesntas  togae,  Epp.  v  6,  and  cf.  Epp.  vii 
3.  Tlie  body  of  a  deceased  person  (a  freedman)  was  always 
clad  in  "full-dress,"  Mart,  ix  58  7,  pallerutoga  mortui  tribulis. 
So  Virgil,  of  the  funeral  of  Misenus,  turn  membra  toro  defleta 
reponuiU  Purpureasque  super  vestes,  velamina  noia  Confidunt^ 
Aen.  vi  220-222.  176,  176 :  cum  .  .  .  xnfaTu,  a  little 
touch,  quite  after  the  manner  of  the  poet — I  had  almost  said, 
after  the  manner  of  Thackeray — bringing  the  scene  vividly 
before  us.  parantus  tnfans,  v  145.  178 :  honor  may  here 
have  the  same  sense,  viz.,  "  official  dignity,**  **  magistracy,"  as 
in  vii  88,  militiae  largitur  honorem;  viii  150,  finitum  tempus 
honoris;  xi  87,  dictatoris  Jionore  functus,  but  it  may  also  mean 
"magistrate"  (the  person),  as  in  i  no,  and  117.  In  that 
case  the  meaning  will  be,  "as  the  attire  of  a  distinguished 
magistrate."  I  prefer  the  former  sense,  with  summis  AedilihuSy 
following,  "as  the  garb  of  their  great  office."  dart  and 
summis  are  used  with  a  dash  of  satire.  Aediles  were  small 
police  magistrates  (the  metropolitan  ones  have  just  been 
spoken  of  somewhat  slightingly  at  162),  cf.  x  102,  and  Pers. 
i  129  130.  The  highest  authorities  of  the  place,  however, 
were  content  with  a  plain  white  tunic,  on  an  occasion  of 
ceremony.  In  Home  they  would  have  worn  a  toga.  There 
is  force  here  in  alhae,  "  plain  tunics,  provided  they  are  white." 
White  was  the  colour  for  festive  occasions,  birthdays,  &c. 
Festos  albatus  edehrat,  Hor.  Sat  ii  2  61 ;  natalicia  cum  sardo" 
nyche  alhus^  Pers.  i  16;  urhanis  albus  in  officiis,  Mart,  i  56. 
180,  181 :  hie  aliquid  •  •  •  area.  Not  only  do  men 
spend  more  than  suits  their  means  and  their  station,  but  also 
tiiis  "  more "  is  sometimes  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen  from 
their  neighbours,    sumitur  means  "is  taken"  in  any  way,  not 
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merely  *'  is  borrowed,"  as  Macleane  renders.  An  apprentice 
who  robbed  his  master's  till  to  appear  in  finery  in  the  company 
of  his  sweetheart,  would  be  an  example  of  one  by  whom  plus 
quam  satis  est  altena  sumilur  area ;  so  woald  a  swindler  on  a 
large  scale.  Juvenal  had  all  these  kinds  of  things  in  view, 
and  Eome  was  very  like  London,  ambiiiosus  is  used  here 
precisely  as  in  Hor.  A.  P.  447 ;  ambitiosa  omametUa,  preten- 
tious, aiming  at  show  only.  So  Ovid  speaks  of  his  household 
as  ^ota  quidem  sed  notu  ambitiosa  damus,  Trist.  i  9  18.  183) 
184 :  omnia  .  .  .  pretio,  the  meaning  is  not  exactly  the  same 
as  our  "everything  has  its  price,"  but  rather,  "everything  in 
Home  is  accompanied  by  a  price," — i.e,,  *' nothing  is  done 
without  money  in  Rome."  184:  quid  das  etc., — ^t.^.,  to  their 
slaves.  So  the  bore  who  wants  to  scrape  acquaintance  with 
Maecenas,  says,  Muneribus  servos  corrumpamj  Hor.  Sat.  i  9  57. 
The  servants  of  fashionable  doctors  have  to  be  similarly  fee'd 
at  the  present  day,  as  every  one  knows.  Cossum:  Cossus 
was  the  name  of  a  patrician  family,  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 
Fabricius  Veiento  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Epp.  iv  22,  and  ix 
13.  He  was  a  senator,  and  a  man  of  note,  originally  banished 
under  Nero,  but  who  returned  and  became  an  informer  under 
Domitian,  and  a  flatterer  of  that  tyrant  He  is  called  prudens 
in  iv  113,  and  named  again  iv  123  and  vi  113,  as  well  as 
alluded  to  as  a  senator  in  vi  82.  It  does  not  follow  that  he 
was  alive  at  the  time  this  passage  was  written.  Perhaps  the 
inference  is  that  he  was  dead,  i  170.  His  name  is  used  as  a 
type.  "What  do  you  payl"  the  poet  asks,  "for  a  mere 
glance  from  Veiento,  who,  of  course,  does  not  condescend  to 
open  his  lips."  186 :  The  Eomans  were  in  the  habit  of 
offering  the  first  shavings  of  their  beard  to  some  god,  and  the 
day  on  which  this  was  done  was  looked  upon  as  a  festival. 
The  hair  was  often  cut  short  at  the  same  time,  which  was 
usually  that  of  assuming  the  "toga  virilis."  See  Diet  G. 
and  E.  Ant  "Barba."  Eich  men  would  naturally  often 
observe  these  occasions  in  the  case  of  their  favourite  slaves. 
secuit  nolente  capillos  Encolpus  domino  nee  prohihetUe  tamen^ 
Mart.  V  48.  JIos  tibi  Phoebe  vovet  toios  a  vertice  crines  Encolpus 
domini  centurionis  amor,  32.  The  general  practice  is  frequently 
alluded  to  by  Martial,  and  Burmann  ad  Petron.  107  gives  a 
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namber  of  other  references,  and  cf.  also,  Petron.  73.  Here 
one  patron  is  having  his  slave  shaved  for  the  first  time,  and 
another,  his  slave's  long  hair  cat ;  and  the  clients,  to  curry 
favour,  make  presents  of  cakes  to  the  household,  which  are  so 
numerous,  that  they  will  have  to  be  sold  again,  venalibus. 
Compare  v  98,  Quod  captator  emat  Laenas,  Aurelia  vendcU, 
In  Seneca,  Epp.  95,  we  have  a  story  of  an  Emperor  (Tiberius) 
selling  again  a  fine  fish  which  had  been  sent  him  as  a  present 
deponit  is  "  cuts,*' — t.^.,  ''causes  to  be  cut,"  as  in  the  epigram 
of  Mat'tial,  quoted  above,  v  48,  deposuit  gaudens,  matre  doletiU, 
comas,  not  "offers  up."  ctUtis  servis.  cohors  culta  servorum. 
Sen.  Epp.  no. 

190 :  Fraeneste,  Voldnii,  Gabiij  Tihur,  small  country 
places.  Diet  G.  &  E.  Oeog.  simplieibus  means  primitive, 
unsophisticated.  Some  commentators  see  in  the  epithet  an 
allusion  to  the  way  in  which  the  town  fell  a  victim  to  the 
artifices  of  Seztus  Tarquinius.  Gabiot  turpi  feeerat  arte  suos, 
Ov.  Fast,  ii  690,  The  story  is  told  in  Livy,  i  53  54.  Gabii 
is  several  times  mentioned  by  Juvenal  as  a  small,  simple, 
country  town,  vi  56,  vii  4,  x  100,  Gabiis  desertior  atque 
Fidenisy  Hor.  Epp.  i  11  7.  193:  tibicine  is  a  prop,  or 
shore,  magna  parte  sui  must  mean,  "  over  a  large  portion  of 
its  surface ; "  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  kind  of  houses.  194 : 
laberUibus  Heinrich  takes  to  refer  to  the  inhabitants.  I  think 
it  refers  to  the  walls.  In  the  next  line,  he  and  Macleane  read 
coiUexity  which  is  very  awkward,  P.  has  cum  texit,  197  : 
incendia.  Fires  seem  to  have  been  more  frequent  in  Borne 
than  in  New  York ;  and  the  great  height  of  the  tjisrdae,  the 
abodes  of  the  middle  %nd  lower  classes,  rendered  the  danger 
from  this  source  a  very  serious  one.  Cf.  Aul.  Gell.  xv.  i,  who 
introduces  a  man  who  says  **  he  would  sell  his  country  pro- 
perty, and  invest  in  Rome,  if  it  were  not  for  fires."  199 : 
tibi  is  not  translatable  in  English.  It  is  the  French  'Wous" 
"  vous' brAlent"  the  dativus  ethicus.  It  is  very  common 
in  Lucretius.  Cf.  Munro's  note  to  i  797.  Fcce  tibi  nnntius, 
Cic.  ad  Att  ii  8.  nobis  is  similarly  used  by  Quint  Inst  i  2, 
at  the  beginning.  Sed  nobis  jam  patdatim  accrescere  puer  inci' 
piat.  so  mihi,  Cic.  in  Catil.  ii  5  and  sibi.  Ucalegon,  We  have 
here  another  reference  to  Virgil, />roxi»izw  ardct  Ucalegon,  Aen. 
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ii  311.  frivola  occurs  again  at  y  59.  It  is  generally  used 
with  a  dash  of  contempt :  nee  inter  ilia  frivola  mea  tarn  alius 
incedo,  **  my  trumpery,"  Sen.  de  Tranq.  An.  i.  200 :  *» 

grad.  trep,  ab.  im.  If  that  is  the  part  of  the  house  at  which 
the  fire  begins,  you  who  are  in  the  garrets  will  be  the  last  to 
burn,  tibi  (see  preceding  note)  cannot  mean,  as  some  take 
it,  "your  third  floor,  *.«.,  "the  floor  which  you  inhabit" 
The  man  lodges  far  above  that.  There  is  a  little  confusion 
of  thought  here.  For  in  whatever  storey  the  fire  broke  out, 
unless  it  were  his  own,  the  man  at  the  top  of  the  house  must 
be  the  last,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  burnt.  The 
people  below  would  make  their  escape. 

202 :  et  molUs  quae  reddutU  ova  columhae  would  be  more 
in  Juvenal's  vein,  if  there  were  authority  for  it.  203: 
The  Satirist  introduces  a  poor  devil  whom  he  calls  Codrus,  and 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  lost  his  all  in  the  fire,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  a  moral.  It  does  not  follow  that  there 
ever  was  such  a  particular  person,  still  less  that  he  is  the  man 
mentioned  in  i  2.  The  name  may  stand,  there  as  here,  for  a 
poor  starveling  poet,  which,  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
having  Graecos  libellos  and  divina  poemaia  among  his  chattels, 
is  most  likely  intended.  Proeula  minor  ''too  small  forProcula." 
Macleane  tells  us  that  "  one  of  the  scholiasts  says  Proeula 
was  a  dwarf."  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  scholium  to 
which  he  refers,  but  if  this  be  so,  it  will  only  furnish  one  out  of 
a  thousand  instances  of  the  old  commentators  deriving  their 
interpretation  of  the  text  from  the  text  itself.  A  notable  ex- 
ample of  this  practice  is  to  be  found  at  i  158,  qui  dedit  ergo  tribus 
pcUruis  aconita^  where  Probus  says  that  Tigellinus  poisoned 
his  three  uncles.  Proeula,  which  occurs  at  ii  68,  as  a  woman's 
name,  is  probably  the  man's  wife.  Procvla  minor  is  the  same 
construction  as  privatis  mnjora  focis,  iv  66,  minor  igne  rogi,  xv 
1 40,  and,  perhaps,  ce^isu minor,  above.  2 06 :  iub eodem  marmore, 
under  the  marble  slab  of  the  abacus,  which  perhaps  it  supported. 
206:  jamque  vetus,  that  had  grown  old  in  the  service. 
207 :  The  Opici  (Greek  for  Osci)  were  an  ancient  people  once 
occupying  the  central  part  of  Italy.  Here  the  word  must  be 
synonymous  with  "  barbarian  j "  as  we  use  the  word  Groth, 
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"  Groths  of  mice."  It  occurs  in  the  same  sense  at  vi  455. 
Quidy  inquamy  tfos  Opici  dicitU  mihif  Aul.  Grell.  ii  21.  Cf. 
Wordsworth's  Early  Latin  Fragments,  p.  624.  divina  poemaia 
taxxBt  refer  to  the  Graeeos  libellos  in  the  line  above,  not  to  the 
man's  own  poems.  208  :  quis  enim  negat  f  "  Granted  !  Cod- 
rus  had  nothing  you  say :  no  doubt,  still  he  lost  all  that 
nothing."  This  is  one  of  many  passages  in  which  the  humour  of 
Juvenal  resembles,  more  than  that  of  almost  any  other  ancient 
author,  the  humour  of  the  moderns.  Ovid  has  something  of 
the  same  turn  of  expression  in  A.  A.Ni  151.  £t  H  nulltis  erit 
pulviSy  tamen  excute  nullum,  212  :  AUuricus  (if  that  be  the 
correct  reading,  and  there  are  many  in  the  MSS.)  must  be  a 
former  owner  after  whom  the  house  is  called,,  for  we  hear 
afterwards  of  Fersicus  as  the  present  owner.  So  we  find  that 
the  younger  Pliny  lives  in  the  domus  Fedonis,  Mart,  z  19 
10.  (Compare  Quos  tenuit  Dapknis  nunc  tenet  tile  Lares, 
Mart,  iii  5  6.)  Gordian  inhabits  at  Home  domum  Fompeianamj 
Capitol.  Gord.  2,  and  Verus  is  educated  in'domo  IHberiana,  Id. 
Ver.  2.  Anton.  P.  10.  When  this  house  is  burnt  down,  the 
people  aU  go  into  mourning,  and  put  on  what  Horace  calls 
the  luguhre  saguniy  Epod.  9  27.  Of  course,  all  this,  and  what 
follows,  is  satirical  exaggeration.  213  :  difert  vadimonia, 
literally, "  putsoff  the  vadimonia,"  which  were  the  undertaking 
of  the  defendant,  in  an  action>at-law,  to  appear  and  answer 
the  plaint  against  him.  As  we  should  say  '*  enlarges  the 
defendant's  recognizances."  214:  casus  means  here  ''the 
accidents,"  as  at  273,  Cf.  222  note.  216  :  ardet  adhuc,  ''it 
is  not  yet  extinguished."  Not  that  it  is  still  "raging,"  as 
Mr  Evans  renders.  We  have  just  been  told  that  the  house 
is  destroyed  {cecidit) ;  "smouldering  "  rather.  217 :  Euphra- 
nor  was  a  celebrated  Greek  sculptor  and  painter,  in  the  days 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  Polycletus  (there  were  two  of  the 
name,  but  the  elder  is  probably  meant)  flourished  about  a 
century  earlier.  Bome  had  naturally  become  possessed,  by 
conquest  or  purchase,  of  many  of  the  choicest  productions  of 
Greek  art.  218  :  If  we  retain  haecy  which  is  the  reading 
of  the  best  MSS.,  it  must  mean  "  another,  a  woman."  It  can 
hardly  be  the  plural,  agreeing  with  omamenta  and  supple- 
mental to  the  line  preceding.  Asianorum  .  .  .  dearuniy  some- 
VOL.  IL  o 
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thing  costly  that  had  been  originally  pillaged  from  a  shrine, 
viii  1 06-1 1 1.       219  :  mediam  Minervam,  I  have  translated  '*  a 
bust  of  Minerva,"  opposed  to  iota,  the  entire  figure,  Virg.  EcL 
vii  31.     It  may  mean  a  Minerva  {i,e,  a  statuette  of  Minerva) 
to  stand  in  the  centre  of  his  bookcase,     modius^  about  a  peok, 
literally.         221 :  crhorum  lautissimus.     He  would  not  have 
had  all  these  presents  brought  him,  if  he  had  not  been  or6t». 
Some  take  the  word  to  refer  to  his  losses  by  the  fire ;  "  most 
sumptuous  of  the  destitute,"  ironically ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  meaning,    jam  seems  to  be  here  only  the  Greek 
fidn,  as  often.     Or  it  might  mean  "  at  once  suspected. "       222 : 
compare  Mart,  ui $2 yJSmpta  domttsfuerat  tibi  Tongiliane  ducerUt, 
Ahstulit  hanc  nimium  casus  in  urbe  frequens.    Collatum  est  decies. 
rogOy  turn  potes  ipse  videri  Incendisse  tuam  Tongiliane  domum  f 
223 :  The  fondness  of  the  Romans  for  the  games  of  the  circus 
is  well  known.     The  subject  is  often  alluded  to  by  our  poet,  vi 
87,  viii  118,  X  80,  xi  53  and  197,  and  repeatedly  by  Martial 
Pliny  the  younger  prbfesses  his  contempt  for  them.    Epp.  ix  6. 
223,  224 :  Soray  Fabrateria,  and  Frusino  are  three  small  towns 
in  Latium,  all  of  them  not  veiy  far  from  Aquinum  (cf.  319), 
a  favourite  place  of  the  poet,  if  not  the  scene  of  his  birth. 
So  he  probably  speaks  of  their  cheapness  from  experience. 
225  :  Oramus,  si  forte  non  molestum  est  Demonsires  uhi  sint  tuae 
tefubrae,     CatuU.  551.    "  your  den."    As  to  the  deamess  of 
house-rent  in  Rome,  cf.  Yell.  Pat.  ii  10,  who  informs  us  of  the 
enormous  rise  in  the  century  and  a  half  preceding  his  time. 
Cia  Gael.  7.     Becker,  p.  22,  Eng.  ed.     Rents  had  now  (some 
seventy  years  after  V.  P.'s  time)  doubtless  gone  up  still  further. 
226,  227 :  Everything  here  is  on  a  small  scale,  Iiortulus,  puteus 
hrevisy  tenues  plantas,  resembling  a  passage  in  xi  78  79,  where 
parvo  hortOyfocu  brevibus,  oluscula  are  put  together,  and  compare 
xi  137  138,  xiv  66  67.    But  it  is  one's  own  property.        229: 
ce^iturn  is  used  here,  as  often  in  the  poets,  for  an  indefinite 
number.       Same  Maecenas  cyathos  amid  Spspitis  centum^  Uor. 
Od.  iii  8  13  14.     Centum  quadrijngos  agitabo  ad Jlumina  eurruSy 
Virg.  Georg.  iii  18;  so  mUle  at  8  and  xii  46.     The  Pytha- 
goreans were  vulgarly  held  to  be  vegetarians  xv  173.       231 : 
**  To  have  made  one's  self  the  proprietor  of  a  single  lizard.'' 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  in  this  expression ; 
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lizards  being  so  numerous  in  Italy  that  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  be  the  owner  of  a  garden,  however  small, 
in  the  country,  without  finding,  at  some  time  or  other, 
a  lizard  upon  it.  "  It  is  something  to  have  a  bit  of  land  of 
one's  own,  however  minute  it  may  be." 

232 :  sqq.  The  sense  here  is  somewhat  obscure.  I  take 
the  meaning  to  be  **  Many  an  invalid  {i.e,,  of  the  poorer  class) 
dies  here  from  not  being  able  to  get  to  sleep — his  disease 
itself  being  caused  by  indigestion.  For  how  can  one  sleep  in 
a  garret  1  Rich  men  can  sleep,  it  is  true."  nam  refers  back 
to  the  first  clause,  and  explains  why  they  are  kept  awake. 
sed-Homacko  is  thrown  in  parenthetically.  "  Indigestion  brings 
on  the  illness,  and  want  of  sleep  kills  the  patient,"  Macleane. 
ipsum  for  ilium  is  better,  and  there  is  MS.  authority  for  it. 
Why  undigested  food  should  be  represented  as  the  chief 
cause  of  sickness,  it  is  diflcult  to  see.  It  might  be  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  rich  men's  indispositions,  but  that  would  not  suit 
the  context.  Below  we  are  told  that  sleeplessness  is  the 
captU  morbu  It  is  impossible  to  make  anything  satisfactory 
out  of  all  this,  and  there  is  a  confusion  in  the  passage  re- 
sembling viii  192  sqq.  I  do  not  think  that  Heinrich  is  right 
in  taking  afger  vigilando  together,  languor  is  constantly 
used  for  a  disease,  illness;  languida  uxor,  i  122.  peperit  is 
an  aorist.  Compare  Plin.  Epp.  vii  27.  inhahitantibus  ti^tes 
diraeque  nodes  ptr  metum  vigilabantur,  vigiliam  morbus  .  .  . 
sequebcUur.  234 :  meritoria  are  lodgings,  like  coenacula,  x 
18.  They  are  joined  together  by  Suetonius,  who,  in  speaking 
of  the  poverty  of  Vitellius  at  one  time  of  his  life,  gives  as 
an  instance  that,  on  leaving  Eome,  he  put  his  wife  and 
children  m^ritorio  coenaculo  into  a  rented  lodging.  236  : 
magnis  opibus,  "  Ce  n'est  qu'k  prix  d'argent  qu'on  dort  en 
cette  ville,"  Boileau,  in  his  imitation.  And  so  it  is  generally 
taken.  I  prefer,  however,  taking  it  as  "  rich  men,"  as  also  at 
ix  ICC,  His  opibus  numquam  cara  est  annona  vtneni.  "  Les 
grandes  fortunes"  is  similarly  used,  and  xrrifiara  for  "rich 
men,"  Soph.  Ant.  782,  viribus  "  strong  men  "  in  xv  104.  For 
the  general  sentiment  conveyed  in  this  passage,  compare  Nee 
cogitandi.  Sparse,  nee  quiescendi  In  urbe  locus  est  pauperi,  Mart 
xii  57,  and  again  xii  68,  and  Hor.  Epp.  i  17  6 ;  compare  Juv. 
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vi  415  416.  236-238 :  At  this  time  as  a  rule  the  circala- 
tion  of  yehicles  was  forbidden  in  the  streets  of  Home,  daring 
the  greater  part  of  the  day-light  hours.  There  were  certain 
exceptions,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  carts  bringing  in 
building  materials  (below  254  sqq.)  There  were  other  excep- 
tions,, mentioned  by  Friedlander,  ''Manners  of  the  Romans," 
Book  i,  to  which  it  would  seem,  from  this  satire,  there  might 
be  added  the  case  of  removal  from  town  to  the  country  (10, 
316),  hence  the  night-traffic  was  particularly  noisy.  Seneca 
has  humorously  described  the  noises  of  the  night  in  Epp. 
122.  Martial  complains  of  the  mandrae,  Vixque  datur  langas 
muloj-um  rumpete  mandras,  Mart,  v  22  7.  mandra  is  properly 
a  pen  for  cattle,  and  is  hence  used  for  the  square  of  a  chess- 
board,  where  the  chess-man  is  as  it  were  penned  up,  Mart 
vii  72.  stantis  convicia  mandrae  means  literally  the  abuse  from 
the  herd  of  cattle  brought  to  a  stand,  t.«.,  the  abuse  of  the 
drovers.  238  :  DrvM  vitulisque  marinis.  The  £mperor 
Claudius,  whose  cognomen  was  Drusus,  is  described  by 
Suetonius,  Claud.  8,  as  having  been  very  somnolent.  His 
name  may  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  he  may  be  meant 
here.  viiuH  marini  (i.q.,  phocae,  Plin.  H.N.  ix  7.  "Seals") 
are  described  by  the  same  author  as  very  sleepy,  nullum 
animal  graviore  somfio  premitur,  H.N.  ix  13;  Virg.  Oeorg.  iv 
432.  239:  81  vocat  of.  ast  vocat  officium.  Pers.  vi  27. 
The  meaning  here,  as  there,  may  be  simply  "  If  there  is  a 
call  on  him."  240:  Liburnian  slaves  from  the  north  of 
Iliyricum  were  much  in  favour  at  Rome  as  chairmen,  criers, 
&C.,  iv  75,  vi  477.  They  were  doubtless  strapping  fellow& 
horridus  Liburnus,  Mart,  i  50.  LUmmo  is  here,  according  to 
Macleane,  the  dative  case,  and  the  construction  is  tuper  ora 
JAbumo,  "  over  his  head,''  not  over  the  people's  heads ;  but 
this,  I  think,  is  wrong.  Mr.  Munro  (ad  i  13.  Mayor's  ed.) 
seems  to  understand  ''  He  is  elevated  over  people's  head  by 
the  huge  stature  of  his  Libumians,"  making  ingenii  Libutno  = 
proceritate  Liburnorum  ;  and  this  may  be  the  correct  render- 
ing. 242 :  This  line  is  pronounced  to  be  spurious  by 
Heinrich.  It  is  certainly  a  weak  line.  As  for  lectiea,  see  i 
32.  facit  iomnum  occurs  below:  somnum  rixa  facU.  cUlum 
/mf^ra^y '  compare  iv  21,  Quae  vtlUtur  clauso  latU  specularUmi 
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aniro.  Suetonius,  Jul.  Caes.  43,  tells  us  that  Julius  Csesar 
forbade  the  use  of  litters  (as  also  purple  robes  and  pearls), 
except  to  persons  of  a  certain  age  and  rank. '  But  long  before 
this,  probably  any  one  who  could  afford  a  lectka  used  one. 
243 :  sqq.  Horace's  description  of  the  streets  of  Rome  will 
recur  to  the  mind.  Torqriet  nunc  lapidem  nunc  ingeris  macfdna 
ttgnumy  Tristia  rohusiis  luctantur  funera  platutris,  etc.,  Epp.  ii 
272,  sqq.  Vix  ego  lectieam  subsequovy  says  Martial,  and  again, 
In  turham  tncideris,  eundoi  umbone  repelUty  iii  46.  246  : 
metretam.  Flurimiu  Hispanas  tnittet  mihi  nauta  metreiaSy  Mart, 
y  16 ;  cf.  Diet  6.  and  R  Ant.  248 :  The  hob-nails  of 
soldiers'  boots  are  again  spoken  of  at  zvi  25.  249-260: 
Friedlander  thinks  a  kind  of  pic-nic  must  be  intended. 
260 :  eulina  was  a  kind  of  brazier  in  which  the  things  were 
kept  warm.  261 :  Corbulo.  Reference  here  may  be  made 
to  the  Roman  General  Corbulo,  qui  omnium  ora  in  se  verteret^ 
corpore  ingens,  Tac.  Ann.  xiii  8,  or  it  may  be  to  some  strong 
man  unknown.  263:  curstL  By  his  rapid  march,  or 
perhaps,  run.  Cursu  in  proelium  ierant,  "  at  a  great  pace," 
LiY.  ii  30.  This  pace,  in  the  public  streets,  was  thought 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  peculiar  to  the 
slave.  Liberos  homines  per  urbem  modico  magis  par  est  gradu 
Ire,  servile  esse  duco  festinanUm  currere,  Plaut.  Poen.  iii  i  19. 
And  Alexander  Severus  used  to  say  ingenuum  currere  nisi  i7i 
eertamine  nan  debere.      Lamprid.   Alex    Sev.    42.  264 : 

tunieae  sartae,  150  151,  and  171  172,  note.  264-266: 
longa  .  .  .  vehunt.  Nee  in  hunc  usum  pinus  atU  abies  deferebatur 
longo  vehieulorum  ordine,  vicis  intrementibiu,  Sen.  Epp.  90.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  in  this  passage  Domitian's  taste  for 
building  may  be  glanced  at  iVbn,  ut  antCy  says  Pliny  in  his 
Panegyric  on  Trajan,  immanivm  transveetione  saxorum  urbis 
tecta  quatiuntuTy  c  51.  And  we  are  told  by  Spartian  that 
Hadrian  Vehicula  cum  ingeniibus  sarcinis  urbem  ingredi  prohibuitj 
Hadr.  22,  so  that  this  part  of  the  Satire,  at  any  rate,  must, 
one  would  think,  have  been  written  earlier.  But  see  xi  204 
note.  267  :  Quaeque  trahi  muUo  marmora  fune  videsy  Mart. 
y  22.  urbisque  tumuUu  Porlatur  vcUidis  mille  columna  Jugisy 
Tibull.  II  6  25.  Nam  refers  to  minaniur.  Saxa  Ligusticay 
^'  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Liguria."    All  this  timber  and 
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Btone  was,  of  course,  for  building.  procubuit  and  fudit  are 
used  as  aorists,  as  very  often  in  our  author,  peperit  above, 
<bc.,  &c.  258':  montem^  ''any  great  mass."  Here  it  is 
applied  appropriately  to  a  mass  of  stones ;  cf.  Stat  Theb.  i 
145.  261 :  domusy  as  we  should  say,  ''the  establishment," 
meaning  the  servants,  secura,  as  securasy  196.  They  are  pre- 
paring their  master's  bath  and  supper.  263  :  Striglibiu, 
I puer  et  ttrigiles  Cin^ni  ad  balnea  defer,  Pers.  v  126.  These 
bath-scrapers  have  been  found  in  England,  and  at  first  very 
much  puzzled  some  of  the  antiquaries.  See  Wright's  "Roman, 
Celt,  and  Saxon."  gutto,  a  flask  for  dropping  oil  over  the 
body,  made  of  horn,  in  some  cases  that  of  the  rhinoceros, 
magna  cum  rhinocerote  lavari  Qui  tolet,  vii  130;  and  Martial 
writes  of  a  guttus  cofneus;  Gestavit  modo  fronU  me  juvencus 
Verum  rhinocerota  me  putabis,  xiv  52.  ^  It  was  also  used  in 
sacrifices,  and  was  sometimes  made  of  wood,  Plin.  H.N.  zvi 
38.  264:  ille,  the  master,  not  "the  crashed  slave,"  as 
Mr  Escott  has  it  Juvenal  again  (see  ii  150  sqq.)  introduces 
Charon  and  Company,  with  great  humour,  tetrum  novieius 
horret  Porthmea  resembles  175  176,  persoiiae  pallenlis  hiatum 
formidat  rusticus  infant.  We  seem  to  see  the  miserable  new- 
comer sitting  on  the  bank  and  staring,  in  consternation,  at 
the  grim  ferryman.  267 :  irientemy  the  third  part  of  an 
as;  Charon's  fee,  fiicdhi  rf/  vop0fji,tT  rric  vaitrtKidiy  as  Lucian 
terms  it.  Nee  Charon  ille,  Litis  et  paier  tantus  detu,  quidquam 
gratuiio  facit  et  pauper  m^niens  viaticum  debet  quaerere,  App. 
Met.  vi  121. 

268 :  The  poet  now  goes  back  to  the  night,  in  his  usual 
discursive  way,  and  points  out  some  dangers  among  the  miUe 
pericvda  saevae  urbis,  which  are  peculiar  to  that  time,  quod 
spatium  depends  on  respice  (as  Heinrich  says) ;  so  does  quantOy 
etc. ;  so  does  guotieSy  if  the  reading  eadant  be  adopted,  and  in 
that  case  testa  may  mean  "  a  tile."  But  if  we  read  cadunty  testa 
must  mean  a  piece  of  broken  earthenware,  part  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  vasa.  Respice  is  simply  "  look  to,"  "  observe," 
as  at  X  275,  and  elsewhere.  269:  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
height  of  the  Roman  houses,  aUitudinem  tectorum,  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  higher  there  than  in 
other  cities,  H.N.  iii  5.    Those  of  Pompeii  were  mostly  one- 
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storied.  Augustus  ordered  that  new  buildings  erected  along 
the  public  ways  should  not  be  more  than  seventy  feet  high, 
according  to  Strabo.  272 :  laedere  is  used  here  as  in  Ov. 
Her.  ix  88,  ut  Tegeaeus  aper  .  .  .  Incubet  et  vasto  jfondere 
laetfat  humum.  273 :  The  usual  hour  of  dining  with  the 
Romans  was  from  two  to  four  o'clock.  We  must  suppose 
that  an  entertainment  is  here  meant.  No  doubt,  however, 
there  must  have  been  great  varieties  in  the  hours  of  their 
meals,  as  with  us.  According  to  Horace,  Maecenas  seems  to 
have  dined  at  sunset.  276 :  vigilea  .  .  .  fenettrae  as  per- 
vigiles  poptnaey  viii  158;  pervigilique  toro,  xv  43.  See  note  to 
^i  ^57  ^5^-  277  :  patulcu  pelves,  i.e.,  their  contents.  279, 
280 :  like  Achilles,  mourning  the  loss  of  his  friend  Patroclus. 
This  is  a  clear  reference  to  Homer,  II.  xxiv  10  sq.  'AWor  §«■; 
9rkiVfiai  xaraxtifj^tfog,  aXKort  6*  avrt  'TffT/o;,  etXXori  Sk  ir^v]);, 
rin  b'  6^60^  aitaerdi,  Juvenal  was,  in  all  probability,  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  language,  and  not  merely  with  a 
few  words  of  it;  and  when  writing  this  passage,  seems  to 
have  had  in  view  the  original  lines  of  Homer,  whom  he  often 
refers  to.  There  is  something  very  humorous  in  this  com- 
parison between  the  man  who  has  not  beaten  any  one,  and 
the  hero  who  has  lost  his  fnend.  He  longs  to  thump  some 
innocent  passer-by,  as  Achilles  longed  to  kill  Hector.  281 : 
ergo  non  aliter,  etc.  Umbricius  continues  speaking.  "  Won't 
he  be  able  to  get  to  sleep,  without  having  done  something  of 
this  kind,  you  will  be  inclined  to  ask!  No,"  &c.  Some 
consider  this  line  spurious,  as  Heinecke  and  Bibbeck;  and 
Heinrich  says  poterit  is  inadmissible.  I  see  no  objection  either 
to  the  line  as  a  whole  or  to  the  word. 

283,  284 :  meroy  properly,  "  with  unmixed  wine."  cavet 
hunc  quern  cocctnu  laena,  etc.,  t.e.,  the  rich  man.  Horace  says 
Te  hie  Afro  muriee  tinctaeVestiunt  lanae,  mihi  parva  rura,  etc., 
Od.  ii  16  35.  286  :  de^ticere  is  to  escort  on  my  way,  Hor. 
Sat.  i  9  59  ;  and  reducere  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Mart, 
ii  74.  The  poor  man  has  the  moon  and  his  rush-light  for  an 
escort,  in  the  place  of  the  comites  and  the  multum  flammaruniy 
&c  Compare  with  this  passage.  Plant  Amphit  i  i  2,  Qui  me 
alter  est  audaeior  homo,  aui  qui  me  confidentxor  Juventutis  mores 
qui  sciam:  qui  hoe  noctis  solus  ambulem?  and  Trin.  ii  2  32, 
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Istaec  ego  mihi  semper  habui  aetati  tegumentum  meae  .  ,  .  Ne 
noctu  irem  ohamhtdatuniy  neu  iuum  adimerem  akeru  According 
to  Suetonius,  the  Emperor  Otho,  in  bis  youth,  fer^Mtur  et 
vagari  nocHbits  solttus,  aCque  invalidum  quemque  ohviorum  vd 
potiUentum  corripere,  and  then  to  toss  them  in  a  blanket^  Otho, 
2 ;  and  so  Nero.  26,  and  Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  25 ;  and  Appuleins 
alludes  to  the  same  sort  of  thing,  cave  regrediare  coena  maturvui, 
Nam  vesana /actio  nobtliseimorumjuvenum  pacem  publieam  infecitf 
etc..  Met.  ii  32.  These  pastimes  of  young  men  have  been 
reproduced  in  yarious  ages  and  various  countries.  287i 
288 :  cognoice,  Virg.  £cL  yi  25.  jUum,  *'  A  single  specimen  of 
an  ancient  wick  has  been  accidentally  preserved.  It  consists 
of  combed,  but  not  spun,  flax,  twisted  into  a  sort  of  string." 
Dyer,  **  Euins  of  Pompeii."  candela,  like  our  "  dip,"  was  used 
by  the  poor,  candelts  pauperes^  locupletes  cereis,  utuntur,  Festus 
ap.  Paul,  lib.  iii.  quoted  by  Janus  Macrob.  Sat  i  7.  289 : 
Ego  vapulando,  ille  verberandoj  usque  ambo  defeui  tfumtu,  Ter. 
Adelph.  ii  2  5.  290 :  StaJt  contra,  "  stands  opposite  to 
you ;  *'  and  there  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  accuser  con- 
fronting a  defendant  in  a  Uw  court,  ^^o^  eontrOj  dieUque 
tibi  tua  pagina.  Fur  es,  Mart  i  54  12.  See  298  note,  and 
Juv.  viil  138.  Stat  contra  ratio,  Pers.  v  96.  293 :  eonche, 
a  kind  of  bean,  which  appears  to  have  been  boiled  in  the 
shell :  a  common  dish  among  the  poorer  classes  of  Komans, 
Juv.  xiy  131,  and  several  times  in  Martial. ,  sectHe  pcrrun. 
The  porrum,  or  leek,  was  of  two  kinds,  seetile,  as  here  and  in 
Mart  X  48,  (elsewhere  called  sectivum,  Juv.  xiv  133,  Mart 
xiii  18.  porrisJUa  resecta  suis,  Mart,  xi  52)  and  capitatumy 
Mart,  xiii  19.  The  same  author  speaks  of  utrumque  porrum, 
iii  47.  It  seems  that  the  sectivum  was  sown  more  thickly, 
and  cut  as  soon  as  it  appeared  above-ground ;  the  oapiiatum 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  head.  294:  vervecis.  The  sheep's 
head  was  another  favourite  dish  among  the  poorer  classes, 
Plant  Capt  iv  2  40.  The  whole  of  this  scene  is  very 
graphically  described,  and  the  ''cha£f''  of  tha  fast  young 
Roman  is  intelligible  in  English,  even  when  literally  trans- 
lated. 296:  "Where  do  you  take  up  your  stand,  you 
beggar?  What  synagogue  do  you  frequent,  you  Jew!" 
The  Froseitcha  is  said  to  mean  "  Jews*  oratory," — i.e.,  a  Jewish 
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place  of  prayer,  erected  for  the  use  of  those  towns  where  there 
was  no  regular  building  for  worship.  I  have  translated' 
"  synagogue  "  for  conyenience — that  being  the  word  by  which 
we  usually  designate  all  Jewish  places  of  worship,  whether  regu- 
lar or  irregular,  whatever  the  natare  of  the  distinction  between 
them  may  be.  In  qtia  ie  quaer,  pros,  is  like  quae  -prima  pericula 
vito  f  Virg.  -^n.  iii  36 7.  Quern  sequimur  ?  Id.  88.  see  on  Juv.  i v 
130.  298 :  vadtmonta  faciunt,  at  the  end  of  the  scene  may 
correspond  to  stat  contra^  390,  note.  Quintilian  relates  a 
story  of  a  man  threatening  to  strike  an  inferior,  and  then  to 
sue  him  for  hurting  his  hand. 

302-304 :  You  will  meet  with  robbers  in  the  streets, 
when  all  the  houses  and  shops  are  shut  up,  and  no  help  is 
to  be  had.  I  do  not  think  burglars  are  meant,  305,  note 
303 :  catenatae.  Becker,  Gallus,  Sc.  iv,  gives  another  sense 
to  this.  He  supposes  that  it  refers  to  bottles  fastened  with 
chains  to  prevent  their  being  purloined,  and  quotes  Mart,  vii 
61,  Nulla  caienaiispila  esi  praecincta  lagenis;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  in  this.  306 :  subiius,  "  appearing  suddenly," 
Valer.  Flacc.  iv  712;  "swift,"  "springing  upon  you,''  exgr., 
darting  upon  you  at  a  comer.  I  do  not  agree  with  Macleane  in 
taking  "  subitus  "  to  mean  "  that  you  start  up  from  sleep,  and 
find  one  of  these  men  by  your  bed."  Juvenal,  with  all  his  dis- 
cursiveness, keeps  to  the  streets  in  the  latter  part  of  this  Satire. 
grassaior  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  "  street-robber,"  "  foot-pad." 
Tacit,  has  veneno  grassariy  Hist,  iii  39.  306  :  "  You  will  find 
Rome  especially  dangerous  at  those  times  when  the  emperors 
take  particular  pains  to  make  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  &&, 
safe."  The  force  of  the  satire  will  be  readily  perceived. 
Various  essays  were  made  at  different  times  to  drain  these 
marshes,  which  still  continue  in  their  old  state,  and  reference 
is  supposed  to  be  made  here  to  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  by 
Trajan.  I  do  not  see,  however,  why  these  lines  should  neces- 
sarily refer  to  drainage-works  at  all.  The  reference  is,  more 
likely,  to  efforts  made  every  now  and  then  to  put  down  brigan- 
dage in  those  parts.  308:  Gomp.  Sail.  BelL  Cat.  37.  Hi 
Bmam,  sieui  in  sentinam,  confluxeranl.  Sic,  "  as  we  see,"  Mac- 
leane. But  sic  goes  with  tamquam;  sic  iamquam  ad  vivaria^ 
"just  exactly  as  they  would  go  to  a  game  preserve."    sic 
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tamquam  alia  in  dolia  lorhgus  DedderU  serpens,  hibit  et  vomil,  yi 
431  432.  Nam  ei  Odyssea  LaHna  est,  sic  tamqtuim  aliquod  opus 
Baedali,  Cicero,  Brut.  18.  310:  maximus  in  vindis  ferri 
tnodiis.  The  greater  part  of  iron  has  gone  to  make  chains. 
A  very  similar  expression  occurs  at  xiv  2  7  6  2  7  7.  plus  honwnum 
est  jam  Inpelago.  The  larger  part  of  mankind  is  at  sea.  If 
this  had  been  anywhere  near  the  truth,  it  might  indeed  have 
been  said  in  the  words  of  Herodotus,  «s  iri  xaxp  Mo^tw 
ffidfi^o^  aviusfirai,  tU  timeos,  "  SO  as  to  make  one  fear."  314 : 
The  *'  one  prison  "  was  the  Career  Mamertinus,  said  to  hare 
been  built  by  Ancus  Martins,  Livy,  i  33,  and  which  has 
recently  (1872)  been  thoroughly  explored ;  "  a  passage,  eighty 
yards  long,  nearly  two  high  and  one  wide,  having  been 
excavated,"  according  to  a  letter  in  the  Times,  dated  March 
1 8th.  Mr.  Long,  Cic.  Cat.  ii  10,  seems  to  imply  that  this 
was  the  only  prison  in  Eome  in  Cicero's  time.  But  this  is 
clearly  out  of  the  question.  Cf.  Burn.  Rome,  &a,  p.  8a 
316 :  Here  the  carriage  comes  up  and  the  friends  take  leave 
of  each  other.  Becker,  Gall.  sc.  4,  takes  this  di£ferently.  He 
supposes  the  carriage  to  have  been  waiting  outside  the  gate 
the  whole  time.  In  that  case  10  must  mean  not  "  while  his 
things  are  being  packed  up,"  but  "  his  things  being  all  ready 
packed,"  a  sense  it  will  hardly  bear.  B.  founds  his  view  on  an 
edict  of  Claudius  forbidding  travellers  to  drive  through  the 
towns  of  Italy  in  a  carriage.  Suet.  Claud.  25.  But  the  edict 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  strictly  observed  (cf.  FriedL 
vol.  i,  p.  41,  Fr.  ed.),  and  it  does  not  follow,  because  carriages 
were  not  allowed  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  that  what  we  might 
style  a  furniture- van  was  not  permitted.  How  otherwise  could 
furniture,  &c.,  have  been  transported  from  one  quarter  to 
another  ?  In  any  case  U.'s  vehicle  could  have  come  after  him 
in  the  afternoon  of  a  summer  day.  (FriedL  loc  cit.  which 
would  correspond  with  the  indications  here.)  In  the  same 
strain,  Martial  concludes  the  tenth  book  of  his  epigrams,  Jam 
tvmidus  vocat  magistery  casiigcUque  moras  .  .  .  vale  libelle/  x 
104  16,  and  Calpurnius  at  the  end  of  his  Fifth  Eclogue  has 
something  still  more  like  it,  Plura  quidem  moniuisse  velim: 
nam  plura  supersuni,  Sed  jam  sera  dies  cadii,  Cf.  note  to  vii 
3.        317  :  Another  reading  is  inmuet^  here  and  at  viii  153, 
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and  this  might  be  better,  annuere  generally  means  '*  to  nod  as- 
sent." 319  :  iuo  Aquino,  perhaps  "  your  favourite  Aquiuum." 
So  Persius  has  m^m  Tnare.  Suetonius,  Ztm«  .  .  .  Feienianum 
suum  revisenti,  her  villa  at  Veii,  Galb.  i.  From  this  line,  the 
authors  of  some  of  the  early  lives  of  Juvenal,  and  a  vast 
number  of  subsequent  critics,  have  derived  the  idea  that 
Juvenal  was  born  at  Aquinum.  If  we  translate  tuo  Aquino, 
."your  Aquinum,"  leaving  it  uncertain  why  it  was  called 
"  yours,"  we  shall  be  safe.  Beyond  this,  all  is  mere  conjecture, 
320 :  Helvinam  occurs  nowhere  else ;  and  why  this  name  is 
given  to  Ceres,  we  do  not  know.  From  coins  found  at  Aquino 
it  would  seem  that  the  old  town  Aquinum  was  under  the 
protection  of  Minerva.  An  engraving  is  given  of  one  in  Diet. 
Gr.  and  R.  Geog.  Inscriptions  have  also  been  discovered 
showing  the  existence  of  various  temples  there,  the  ruins  of 
some  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  doubtless  there  was  one 
of  Ceres.  An  inscription  has  been  found,  and  is  given  by 
Mommsen,  1.  R  N.  43 1 2.  {Cere)rij  sacrum  (D,  lu)nius  luvenalis 
iribiunus)  coh{ortis  I)  Delmatarum  II  (vir)  quinq{uenalis) 
flamen  Divi  Vespasiani  vovit  dedicav(iiq)ue  sua  pec{unia).  Cf. 
ad  xvi  I.  It  certainly  seems  probable  that  this  refers  to  our 
poet,  and  that  ri  is  to  be  filled  up,  so  as  to  make  Cereri. 
321 :  Some  read  canverte,  which  is  equivalent  to  convelle ;  so 
averteretur  and  avelleretur  are  readings  in  Petron.  no.  nipudet 
illas.  The  Satires  are  personified,  after  J.'s  fashion.  322 : 
gelidos  in  agros.  This  will  be  readily  understood  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  site  of  Aquinum.  caligatus,  ''in  stout 
country  shoes,"  **in  my  hob-nailed  boots."  The  catiga,  or 
military  boot,  was  thickly  studded  with  nails,  above  248, 
xvi  24.  It  was  worn  by  the  common  soldiers,  Suet.  Vitell. 
7.  Hence  it  has  been  held  to  mean  "  armed  at  all  points ; " 
as  Pliny  says  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  his  time.  Sunt  enim 
ut  in  castris,  sic  in  Uteris  nostris,  plures  cvltu  pagano  quos  cinctos 
et  armatos  et  quidem  ardentissimo  ingenio  dUigentius  scndatus 
invenies,  £pp.  vii  25.  But  this  is  rather  far-fetched ;  and  the 
meaning  probably  is,  simply,  ''I  will  put  on  my  travelling 
boots,  and  set  off  to  pay  you  a  visit."  Umb.  represents  Juv. 
as  able  to  send  to  Cumae  after  him.  About  this  time  Pliny 
asks  his  wife  to  write  him  two  letters  a  day  from  Campania 
to  Rome.     But  Pliny  was  a  rich  man. 
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The  subject  of  this  Satire,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  kind  of 
introduction  (1-36),  which  has  not  much  to  do  with  it,  and 
which  deals  with  the  vices  of  the  upstart  court-favonrite, 
Crispinus,  is  as  follows  : — 

A  turbot  of  unusual  size  has  been  caught  in  the  nets  of  a 
fisherman  at  Ancona.  The  man  determines  to  make  a  pre- 
sent of  it  to  the  Emperor,  being  quite  sure  that  if  he  does 
not  do  so  it  will  be  seized  upon  for  the  imperial  table.  So 
off  he  starts  for  Alba,  where  Domitian  holds  his  court.  The 
Emperor  is  pleased  with  the  fish  and  with  the  speech  which 
the  fisherman  makes  on  presenting  it;  and  finding  that  he 
has  no  dish  large  enough  to  contain  it,  summons  his  courtiers 
to  a  council.  In  they  come,  Pegasus,  Crispus,  Acilius,  &a, 
and  this  gives  the  poet  the  opportunity  of  passing  them  in 
review  and  having  a  fling  at  each  of  them.  At'  last,  on  the 
proposition  of  Montanus,  it  is  decided  that  a  special  dish  shall 
be  forthwith  made  to  contain  the  turbot  The  council  is  dis- 
missed and  the  scene  closes. 

And  would,  says  Juvenal,  that  Domitian  had  never  been 
guilty  of  anything  worse  than  such  absurd  tomfooleries  as 
these.  The  tyrant,  after  putting  to  death  a  number  of  the 
nobility,  fell,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  practise  on  the  vulgar. 

This  Satire  was  probably  published  not  long  after  the  death 
of  Domitian,  when  its  subject  would  still  retain  some  degree 
of  freshness  and  interest  Line  103  would  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  written  before  Hadrian  re-introduced  the  practice  of 
wearing  a  beard. 

Crispinus  is  represented  as  still  wealthy,  and  we  may  be- 
lieve, says  Macleane,  that  his  wealth  did  not  stay  with  him 
long  during  the  next  reigns.  But  this  by  no  means  neces* 
sarily  follows. 
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NOTES  TO  SATIRE  IV. 


1-36:  There  is  a  difficalty  about  this  introductory  part  of 
the  Satire,  and  some  critics,  such  as  Bibbeck,  pronounce  it 
spurious.  This  difficulty  cannot  be  stated  better  than  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Long.  ''  The  first  thirty-six  lines  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  real  subject  of  the  Satire.  The  beginning 
of  the  prologue  announces  that  Grispinus  is  again  brought  on 
the  stage,  and  the  writer  declares  his  intention  to  summon 
him  often  to  play  his  part  We  expect  that  we  are  going  to 
read  a  terrible  invective  against  the  fellow;  but  after  a  few 
general  remarks  about  his  villany,  we  are  told  that  the  present 
Satire  will  only  treat  of  his  smaller  offences ;  and  then  comes 
the  particular  charge  against  him  of  buying  a  fish  at  an  enor- 
mous price,  and  eating  it  himself.  The  mention  of  the  fish  is 
supposed  to  be  a  clever  way  of  connecting  the  introduction 
with  the  real  Satire,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  great  fish  that 
was  presented  to  Domitian.  But  what  becomes  of  Crispinus 
after  this  flourish  ?  He  plays  a  most  insignificant  part  in  the 
scene  before  the  Emperor,  and  says  not  a  word  about  the  big 
fish,  though  something  would  have  been  very  much  to  the 
purpose  from  a  man  who  was  a  buyer  of  fish,  and  in  his  early 
days  cried  them  through  the  streets  of  Eome." 

All  this  is  true,  and  the  first  fifty-five  lines  of  the  eleventh 
Satire  offer  similar  difficulties.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  both  these  passages  are  Juvenal's  work.  They  may  have 
been  written  by  him  at  a  different  time  from  the  rest  of  the 
two  satires,  and  subsequently  fitted  in  by  him  to  the  places 
which  they  now  respectively  occupy,  in  accordance  with  a 
practice  of  his,  of  which  I  think  several  traces  may  be  per- 
ceived, and  which  is  distinctly  referred  to  by  the  voice  of 
the  very  old  tradition  which  speaks  in  the  supposed  Life  of 
Suetonius.  Moreover  Juvenal  is  exceedingly  discursive.  The 
mention  of  the  mullet  at  15  may  have  suggested  to  him  Do- 
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mitian's  turbot,  and  he  may  have  thrown  aside  Crispinas,  and 
gone  on  to  his  new  subject.  The  former  hypothesis  I  think 
the  more  probable.  This  is  perhaps  a  draft  introduction  to 
an  intended  satire  never  completed.  Plenty  of  similar  ex- 
amples of  '^  dove-tailing  "  may  be  found  in  the  modems.  The 
vice  of  the  commentators  is  that  they  never  apply  the  same 
laws  to  the  ancients  as  to  the  modems ;  ez  gr.,  bad  grammar 
is  to  be  found  in  Addison,  but  is  never  admitted  in  a  classical 
author,  and  pages  of  useless  disquisitions  are  often  written. 

1,  2 :  iterum  properly  means  ^'  a  second  time."  vocandus 
ad  partes.  A  metaphor  from  the  stage.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean,  ''  whom  I  shall  often  have  to  summon  to  play  his 
part'*  The  meaning  may  be,  "  who  ought  often  to  be  sum- 
moned by  me,''  &c.,  as  conducendus  magister^  who  ought  to 
be  engaged  as  a  professor,  ii  1 14,  and  perhaps  ponenda  at  iii 
56.  3,  4 :  Another  reading  is  aeger  solaque  libidine  fortis, 
Delicias  viduae  .  .  .  but  ours  is  the  reading  of  P.  delidae  is 
here  "  a  minion ;  "  cf.  Mart  viii  48,  Non  quicumque  capU 
saturatas  murice  vestes  Nee  nisi  ddiciis  convemi  wte  cclcr^  where 
the  term  ^^deliciae"  is,  by  implication,  bestowed  on  this  very 
Crispinus,  though  in  what  precise  sense  is  not  clear.  It  does 
not  seem  impossible  that  Juvenal  may  have  had  this  epigram 
in  his  mind,  when  using  the  epithet.  Cf.  Quint.,  Inst  i  2, 
verba  ne  Alezandrinis  quidem  permittenda  deliGiis.  delidae,  when 
applied  to  a  man,  has  almost  always,  in  later  writers,  an  in- 
decent sense  (Petron.  68,  &c.),  Stat  Silv.  v  5,  67,  and  is  so 
defined  by  Plutarch,  Anton.  59,  *Od8  ^d^ftttrcs  jv  reh  Ka/ca^^ 
cratyvtotfv  vaiddfiiov,  ct  dr,}Jxia  *Fufi,ouot  xaXoufft.  So  also  delicoius 
and  delicata.  With  the  other  reading,  Heinrich  renders 
delicias  by  "amours"  and  quotes  Cic.  pro  Gael.  19,  Amores  ei 
hoe  deliciae  quae  vocantur.  This  may  lilso  be  the  meaning  in 
Gatull.  6,  FUwiy  delicias  ttias  CaitUlo,  Ni  sini  illepidae  aigue  in- 
elegantes,  Velles  dicere  nee  tacere  posses,  though  I  think  the 
sense  there  is  "  your  sweet-heart,"  and  dicere  is  *^  to  name." 
An  intrigue  with  a  widow  or  virgin  would  be  properly 
stuprum,  not  adulterium;  and  the  defenceless  position  of  a 
single  woman  would,  in  the  eyes  of  Crispinus,  deprive  such 
an  amour  of  all  charms.  Non  ita  me  Di  ameni,  auderet  haec 
facere  viduae  mulieri  Quae  in  me  fecit,  Ter.  Heaut  Tim.  v  i  80, 
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He  would  not  dare  to  act  thus  even  towards  an  unprotected 
woman.  And  cf.  Petron.  95.  4,  5 :  jumerUa,  which  has 
survived  in  the  French  "jument,"  applied  exclusively  to 
mares,  was  more  widely  applied  in  Latin.  At  iii  316  317,  it 
means  mules,  as  at  vii  180  181,  where,  as  here,  they  are 
driven  up  and  down  in  porticoes,  which  were  covered  walks 
or  colonnades  attached  to  the  houses  of  the  great.  6 : 
vedetvTy  sc,  in  his  lectica  or  sella.  7  :  aedes  (vicinas  foro) — 
What  does  it  matter,  how  large  are  his  investments  in  town 
property  ? — ^which  would,  of  course,  be  the  most  expensive 
of  all  property  to  buy.  8,  9  :  carruptor  .  .  .  incestus.  A 
man  who  adds  incest  to  seduction.  It  would  be  incest  to  lie 
with  a  vestal  virgin.  Vestal  virgins  who  violated  their  vows 
of  chastity  were  buried  alive.  The  male  was  scourged  to 
death.  But,  according  to  Suetonius,  the  peccadilloes  of 
vestals  were  not  very  closely  looked  after  in  the  reigns  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus.  Domitian  re-introduced  the  old 
severity  on  the  subject,  and  put  a  few  of  these  women  to 
death.  We  must  suppose  what  is  here  related  of  Crispinus  to 
be  true ;  still,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  so  singular  a  fact 
as  a  favourite  of  the  Emperor  seducing  a  vestal,  who  was 
buried  alive,  while  he  himself  got  off  scot-free,  should  not  be 
mentioned  elsewhere.  Heinrich's  idea  that  subUwa  here 
means  "  at  the  risk  of,"  &c.,  cannot  be  entertained.  From 
what  the  poet  says,  it  seems  to  have  been  notorious  that 
Crispin,  had  **  lately" — under  Domitian  it  is  to  be  presumed — 
lain  with  a  vestal.  If  so,  she  would  have  been  put  to  death, 
and  it  is  safer  to  keep  to  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  fut  par- 
ticiple. 12 :  j%idex  morunk  Domitian  is  alluded  to,  who 
assumed  the  censorship  for  life.  For  cadereni,  cf.  vii  70, 
note.  13 :  Titius  and  Seius  were  the  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Eoe  of  Eoman  legal  proceedings.  So  Cuius  and  Caia 
(in  wedding  ceremonies  particularly),  and  we  find  Caius  SeittSf 
''  John  Jones."  The  sentiment  here  may  have  been  copied 
by  Macaulay  in  one  of  his  essays  (who  immediately  before 
quotes  some  lines  from  this  Satire).  ''  The  vices  of  honest 
men  are  the  virtues  of  Bar^re."  And  something  not  unlike 
it  is  to  be  found  in  Cicero,  in  Verrem,  5  44.  14 :  dira  et 
focdior^  I  take  to  be  the  same  as  diriar  et  foedior,  see  ii  122 
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note,  quid  agas  . . .  persona  est  t  is  parenthetical,  but  it  is  not 
very  happily  introduced.  15,  16  :  He  bought  the  mullet 
(or  sea-barbel)  for  six  thousand  sesterces,  or  six  sestertia  (a 
sestertium  being  a  thousand  sesterces)  about  ^£^6  1 7.  6.  The 
pounds  in  the  mullet  equalled  the  sestertia  paid,  that  is  to  saj 
it  weighed  six  pounds.  The  Roman  pound  was  eleven  ounces 
avoirdupois.  Pliny,  H.  N.  ix  17  18,  speaks  of  a  mullet  which 
was  bought  for  eight  thousand  sesterces,  and  of  another  caught 
in  the  Eed  Sea,  eighty  pounds  in  weight,  which  is  clearly 
fabulous.  He  says  that  a  fish  had  come  to  cost  what  a 
cook  used  to  cost,  which  is  very  like  Juvenal's  remark  at 
25-26.  18 :  artificis.  Eibbeck  objects  to  this  word,  **  that 
he  should  be  called  merely  an  ariifex,  without  the  immediate 
mention  of  the  sphere  in  which  his  art  is  exercised,  is,  as  far 
as  I  know,  without  precedent."  Yet,  I  think  it  will  stand 
very  wel],  and  that  all  this  is  hypercriticism.  Macrobius 
uses  opifex  alone,  precisely  in  this  sense,  i^.,  of  a  man  who 
wanted  to  get  something  out  of  Augustus,  Saturn,  ii  4,  "  the 
artist," — as  we  should  say.  21 :  chuso  antro^  *'  in  her 
closed  chair."  These  seem  to  have  been  used  only  by  wives 
of  senators,  at  any  rate  in  the  time  of  Dion.  Cass.  Cf.  57. 15* 
latis  speadaribus.  The  lapis  specularis  was  apparently  what 
we  call  talc,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxi  14,  xix  5,  &c  Seneca  says  it 
only  came  into  use  in  his  day,  Epp.  90.  Cf.  Id  de  Prov.  4. 
The  Romans  were,  however,  acquainted  with  glass.  23  : 
Jpidus,  the  well-known  "  bon-vivant,"  in  the  time  of  Tiberius; 
He  is  called  miser  et  frugi  ironically,  in  comparison  with 
Crispinus.  24 :  sucdndus^  girt  about  the  loins.  It 
means  also  sometimes  thinly,  poorly  clad,  almost  naked, 
as  in  Mart,  ii  46.  for  su,cc  nom.  with  Crisp,  voc.  c£  Zumpt, 
§  492.  papyro.  He  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  i  26  and  note. 
29:  pisds,  namely  "the  barbel,  or  mullet,"  16.  Pro- 
vinda,  the  French  "la  province."  27:  sedy  "Yea,  and 
moreover."  Why  land  should  be  so  much  cheaper  in 
Apulia,  we  do  not  know.  In.  ix  54  55,  praedia  Apptda  are 
spoken  of  as  valuable.  He  must  refer  to  some  of  the  less  fer- 
tile land  there,  which  was  very  dry  and  arid,  sitieulasa  Apulia^ 
Hor.  deserta  Apuliae,  Sen.  Epp.  87,  and  unhealthy,  Yarro  RR. 
i  6.     It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  at  the  time  when  this  was 
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written  a  considerable  number  of  estates  in  Apulia  may  have 
been  in  the  market.  Compare  Plin.  Epp.  vi  19.  28 :  sqq. 
This  forms  the  transition  (not  a  very  violent  one)  to  what 
follows.  29,  30 :  Compare  Mart,  v  70  5.  0  quanta  est  gtUa 
cerUies  camesse.  One  poet  represents  the  glatton  as  devouring 
60  much  money,  the  other  as  belching  it  forth.  In  ix  49  8, 
Martial  has  the  latter  not  very  choice  image,  as  well  as  Juvenal, 
Rudai  adhuc  aprum  callida  Rama  meum.  31 :  On  the  form 
of  the  gen.  Palatif  cf.  Coningt.  Virg.  Georg.  iv  564.  32 : 
There  was  no  such  official  as  a  princess  equitum  (Princeps  eques- 
iris  ordinis  occurs  elsewhere,  ex.  gr.,  Plin.  Epp.  i  14,  for  a  dis- 
tinguished knight).  Here  the  meaning  is  that  Ciispinus  has 
got  to  be  one  of  the  chiefs,  or  most  important  men,- among  the 
knights.  The  term  is  probably  used  sarcastically,  a  "  knight 
of  the  first  water."  Compare  xiii  138  139.  gemmaque  prin- 
ceps Sardonychum,  33  :  munidpeSy  literally,  "from  the  same 
municipium."  So  municipes  Jovis  lagenas,  xiv  271.  fricta. 
One  of  the  numeroas  readings,  or  rather  suggestions,  here 
is  pacta.  In  Mart,  iii  66,  pactis  is  found  in  some  MSS.  for 
PhariiSf  Egyptian,  which  is  the  right  reading  there.  Pharia 
might  be  the  word  used  by  Juvenal.  But  I  prefer /rac/a,  as 
far  more  forcible  than  the  other  readings,  fricta  is  the  next 
best.  34  :  Calliope  is  here  addressed,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Muses,  as  in  Virg.  Aen.  ix  525,  vos,  0  Calliope  /  precor  aspirate 
canetUij  and  often  elsewhere,  licet  et  considere,  "  and  you  may 
sit  down  too."  A  person,  who  sings,  usually  stands  up ;  but 
this  is  not  a  case  for  singing.  So  he  tells  the  Muse  she  may 
sit  down,  and  relate  the  story.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  whole  of  this  Satire  is  pitched  to  a  comic  key. 
36 :  pudlas,  with  a  dash  of  satire ;  as  Orpheus,  Linus,  and 
others  were  represented  in  mythology  as  sons  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Muses. 

37:  Semianimum.  On  the  scansion,  cf.  Zumpt,  §  3. 
38  :  Domitian  was  bald,  Suet  Domit.  18.  ''  The  bald  Nero," 
from  his  resemblance  in  point  of  tyranny  to  that  monster. 
Juvenal  hated  them  both,  as  he  often  shows,  and  here  couples 
them  together.  Domitian  was  also  the  last  of  the  Flavian 
family,  which  was  **  founded  **  in  our  modern  sense  by  Ves- 
pasian. Mr.  Pretor  and  one  of  his  reviewers  {Sat.  Rev.  July 
VOL.  IL  u 
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3,  1869)  see  in  the  lines  of  Persius,  nugaris,  cum  iibi  calve 
Finguis  agualiculus  protenso  sesquipede  exstet,  ^'  a  hit  at  Nero's 
personal  appearance."    Bat  if  Nero  himself  was  bald,  Juyenal 
would  never  have  called  Domitian,  *'  a  bald  edition  of  Nero," 
and  we  have  no  authority  whatever  for  supposing  that  Nero 
was  anything  of  the  kind.     On  the  contrary,  Suetonius,  who 
notes  aJl  these  little  points  of  personal  appearance,  says  that 
his  hair  was  inclining  to  yellow,     lacerard,  like  a  wild  beast ; 
cf.  yi  6  2  5.    provinciae  avaritia  tyrannorum  laceratae,   Capit.  Max. 
et  Balb.  17.         39:  ^.  adm.  rhonibi.    This  is  like /ti^inia 
senecius  Crispin  81 ;  Montani  verUer,  107  ;  Nesioris  hernia^  yi  326 ; 
senteniia  dia  Caionis,  Hor.  Sat.  i  2  32 ;  odora  canum  vis,  Virg. ; 
Bill  Ilf la/bbo/o,  Horn. ;  ingemuU  eorvi  deeeptus  stupor,  Phaedr. ;  amor 
HercidiSy  Propert  i  13  j  robur  Hercvlewmy  Valer.  Flacc.  &c.,  &c. 
40  :  Alteon,  founded  by  refugees  from  Syracuse,  escaping  the 
tyranny  of  Dionysius  (this  is  why  Juvenal  calls  it  Dorica) ;  a 
town  on  the  Adriatic,  the  modern  Ancona.     There  was  pro- 
bably a  temple  of  Venus  there,     mstinei,  *'  holds  up,''  may 
mean,  as  Macleane  says,  that  this  temple  was  on  the  lofty 
hill  that  surrounds  the  headland.        46 :  All  the  Emperors, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus,  bore  the  title  of  Pontifex  Mazimua 
See  note  to  72.    There  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the ''  Pontifical 
dinners,"  Hor.  Od.  ii  14  28,  Mart  xii  48.         49 :  nudo,  pro- 
bably, means  here  "helpless,"  as  at  v  163,  yi  232.     From  the 
fact  that  nudus  does  sometimes  mean  "  with  only  a  tunic  on  " 
(ii  71,  note),  extraordinary  efforts  are  made  by  commentators 
to  give  that  sense  to  it  in  passages  where  such  a  sense  is 
wholly  inadmissible :  as  if  to  show  that  they  were  aware  that 
it  had  another  meaning  besides  the  ordinary  one  of  "naked." 
So,  Mr.  Escott  says  that  the  informers  "  would  pounce  down 
upon  the  fisherman  just  as  he  was,  toUh  only  his  tunic  on.** 
Just  as  if  the  toga  was  the  usual  attire  of  Koman  fishermen 
when  they  had  done  their  day's  work.     It  is,  moreover,  pos- 
sible that  niLdus  may  mean  simply  "  naked,"  for  we  learn  £h)m 
a  passage  of  Aurelius  Victor  de  Caesar.  16,  that  the  fishermen 
of  Campania  plerumque  nudi  aguni,  where  the  context  shows 
that  "naked''  is  meant.         61,  62:  Compare  Mart,  iy  30. 
Baiano  procul  a  lacu  monemus  Piscator  fuge  ne  nouns  recedas, 
Sacris  piscihus  luie  nataniur  undae  Qui  norunt  dominum  man- 
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umque  lambunt  Illam  qua  nihil  est  in  urbe  majus,  63:  A 
Falfurius  is  mentioned  by  Suet.  Domit.  13.  Armillatus  is 
unknown.  These  men  are  generally  taken  to  be  informers. 
But  the  context  would  seem  to  show  that  they  were  rather 
jurists  and  writers  on  law,  exaggerators  of  the  imperial  pre- 
rogative, or  perhaps  senators  or  others,  usually  retained  to 
conduct  suits  relating  to  the  privy  purse.  Si  quid  credimus, 
in  our  idiom,  "  If  we  are  to  believe  Palfurius,"  &c.  66  : 
ne  pereatj  "lest  it  should  be  wasted,  thrown  away,"  vii  174 
and  222,  i  i8  note.  He  would  rather  present  it  to  the  Em- 
peror (by  which  he  might  gain  something)  than  put  it  back 
into  the  sea. 

56,  67:  leiif,  Autum.  Cf.  vi  517.  Plumheus  Anaterj  Aw- 
iumnusque  gravis  Lihitinae  quaesius  Acerbae,  Hor.  Sat.  ii  6  19, 
and  see  £pp.  i  16  16,  Od.  iii  23  8.  imbrifero  pollens  Autum- 
nus  hiatu,  Stat.  Silv.  ii  i  217.  67:  quartanam  sperantibuSj 
*'  hoping  that  their  fever  will  turn  into  a  quartan,"  t.«.,  will 
begin  to  mend.  Sed  cum  in  quartanam  conversa  vis  est  marbif 
spero  te,  dUigentia  adhibUa,  etiam  firmiorem  fore,  Cic.  ad  Tir.  11, 
quoted  by  Macleane.  Quartana  neminem  jugtUat,  sed  si  ex  ea 
facta  quotidiana  est,  in  malis  aeger  est,  Celsus.  Mart,  x  77  3. 
68>  69 :  siridebat,  servabat,  praperat.  These  changes  of  tense 
are  exceedingly  common  in  our  author ;  he  goes  from  past  to 
present  and  back  again,  all  through  this  Satire.  The  moderns 
do  the  same  thing.  69  :  velut  urgeat  Auster,  "  as  if  the  south 
wind  drove  him  on ; "  "as  if  the  south  wind  were  blowing," 
which  it  did  in  autumn,  56  57,  note.  It  would  necessarily  be 
unfavourable  to  the  fish  being  kept  fresh,  Praesentes  Austri 
coquite  harum  opsonia,  Hor.  Sat.  ii  2  41,  and  lenifuit  Austro 
captus  (of  a  boar).  Whereas,  says  the  poet,  it  was  winter,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  hurrying.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  whether  it  was  winter  or  summer,  there  would  be  a  very 
strong  necessity  for  a  fisherman  to  hurry,  who  wished  to  take 
a  fish  all  the  way  from  Ancona  to  Alba ;  but  the  tone  of  the 
whole  Satire  is  that  of  burlesque,  and  such  a  difficulty  need 
not  trouble  us.  69,  60 :  Servabat  occurs  in  one  line,  and 
servat  in  the  next,  after  a  kind  of  trick  of  the  poet's. 

60 :  locus,  Lago  Albano.       61  :  Alba,  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Domitian,  Mart,  v  i.  Slat.   Silv.  v   2   168.     The 
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scholiast  says  that  when  the  Eomans,  under  Tullus  Hostilius, 
destroyed  Alba,  they  would  have  removed  the  sacred  things 
to  Rome,  but  they  were  prevented  by  a  great  hail-storm. 
Festam  minorem,  t.«.,  compared  with  the  temple  at  Rome. 
66 :  Atriden  is  the  Emperor :  Agamemnon  was  ''  the  king 
of  men."  Ficens,  the  fisherman,  because  Ancona  was  in 
Picenum.  66  :  privatis  majorafocis;  cf.  iii  203,  note.  priv. 
means  here  "for  any  but  that  of  a  sovereign."  67.'  stom- 
acJium  laxare  saginis,  the  same  meaning  as  ventrem  saginare. 
Jahn  reads  here  saginae  with  the  sense  "  relieve  your  stomach 
(by  emetics),  to  make  way  for  the  fish."  If  there  were  MS. 
authority  for  this,  it  would  be  preferable.  Ovell.  compares 
the  construction  with  Hor.  Sat.  ii  6  83.  ui  tamen  arlum  sol- 
veret  kosjniiis  animum,  69  :  Ipse  capi  voluit,  I  have  often 
thought  that  this  might  be  a  parody  on  Martial,  ix.  32  5. 
The  epigram  in  question  is  on  the  subject  of  a  goose  which 
Yelius  Grispus  had  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Mars  on  behalf  of 
this  same  Emperor  Domitian.  Dum  comes  Arctois  haereret 
Caesaris  armis  Velius  hanc  Marti  pro  duce  vovit  avem;  and  the 
poet  adds  quite  seriously,  Ipse  suas  anser  properavU  laetus  ad 
aras  (see  note  to  Juv.  xii  5),  an  expression  to  the  full  as  ludi- 
crous as  the  ipse  capi  voluit  of  the  text.  Martial  has  another 
expression  recalling  this  one,  on  a  bee  enclosed  in  amber, 
Credibile  est  ipsam  sic  voluisse  mori,  iv  32.  ipse  for  "  of  his  own 
jiccord"  is  very  common.  Virg.  Eel.  iv  21,  &c.  72: 
laudatur  dis  aequa  potestas,  is  addressed,  in  fulsome  terms,  as 
equal  to  the  gods.  So  dominum  regemgue,  salulat,  viii  161. 
Here  again,  Juvenal  may  not  impossibly  have  had  in  view 
the  fulsome  epigrams  of  Martial  on  the  tyrant,  potestas  may 
here  be  used  personally,  "  a  potentate,"  as  turn  sic  jocata  est 
ianti  majestas  duds,  Phaedr.  ii  5.  "His  majesty,  the  great 
Emperor."  poL  was  common  in  this  sense  at  a  later  period, 
ex.  gr.,  Vopisc.  Saturn.  9.  Cf.  Suet  Domit.  13,  where  this 
same  tyrant  styles  himself  Dominus  et  Deus  noster.  Statius 
calls  the  Emperor's  palace  divina  domus,  and  the  Emperor 
deus.  sed  deerat  .  .  .  mensura.  It  must  have  been  like  a 
turbot  mentioned  by  Martial,  Quamvis  lata  gerai  patella  rham- 
hum  Rhombus  latior  est  tamen  patella^  xiii  81.  72:  sqq. 
The  Senators  are  called  in  to  pronounce  their  opinion  on  the 
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turbot.  Such  an  event  may  Lave  taken  place.  Pliny  the 
younger  speaks  of  the  time  of  Domitiau  as  one  cum  sencUus 
aut  ad  oiium  summum,  aid  ad  summum  nefas  vocareiur,  d  modo 
Itulibrio,  inodo  dolori  reUntus,  numquam  seria,  tristia  saepe  uiiseret^ 
Epp.  viii  14.  PorUificis  maximi  jure,  sen  potius  immanitate 
tyranni  rdiqaos  PorUifices,  non  in  regiam,  sed  in  Albanam  villain 
convocavit  {Domiiianus\  Plin.  Epp.  iv  1 1.  This  was  with  regard 
to  the  Vestal  Cornelia,  above  10.  74:  miserae  magnaegue 
amicUiae,  v  14.  Pliny  has  amicitiae  tarn  superiores  quam  minores, 
friendships  with  those  above,  and  those  below  you,  Epp.  vii 
3.  insignes  amicUiue,  the  friendships  of  the  great,  Tac.  Hist, 
i  10.  magnae  inimicUiaey  Id.  ii.  53.  minores  amicL  Plin. 
Epp.  ii  6.  We  should,  rather,  reverse  the  terms;  **a  dis- 
tinguished, and  a  very  miserable,  friendship."  According 
to  Trajan,  though  Domitian  was  a  scoundrel,  he  had  vir- 
tuous friends  about  him.  Lamprid.  Alez.  Sev.  65.  75: 
LiburnOy  iii  240,  note.  76  :  Currite,  jam  sedit.  They  might 
well  be  in  a  hurry,  of.  146,  note.  77  :  Pegasus  was  an  eminent 
jurist  He  had  lately  been  appointed  Praefedus  Urbi,  which, 
says  the  poet,  meant  nothing  more  at  this  time  than  the 
Emperor's  bailiff.  Possibly  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  Cic.  pro 
Plane.  25,  where  villicus  is  similarly  used,  attonitae  expresses 
the  condition  of  the  city  and  the  whole  Roman  world  at  that 
dreadful  period,  semianimus,  37.  80,  81 :  Temporlbus  .  .  . 
Jusiilia,  He  was  not  firm  enough.  He  thought  that  justice, 
unarmed  (divested  of  her  terrors),  was  sufiQcient  to  cope  with 
the  abuses  round  him.  82 :  Crispi  jucunda  senedus,  39,  note. 
Vibius  CrispuB,  an  orator  often  mentioned  by  Quintilian, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  vir  ingenii  jucundi  et  elegantis^  y  13  48. 
Tacitus  speaks  less  favourably.  Hist,  ii  10.  A  well-known 
bon-mot  of  his  is  related  by  Suetonius,  Domit.  3.  84: 
dade  et  peste  refer  to  Domitian.  Others  render,  wrongly,  "  in 
those  fatal  and  accursed  times."  Plautus  calls  a  parasite, 
jocularly,  dades  calamitasque^  Capt.  iv  4  3 ;  and  Nero  is  styled 
pestis  in  Sen.  Oct.  240.  Cicero  applies  the  term  to  Verres. 
Verr.  ii  i  38.  malum,  fulmen,  pemicies,  lahes,  tempestas,  lues, 
eoewum,  are  similarly  used  of  persons.  So  m'^oc,  xaxov,  d;c.,  in 
Gr.  86  :  violentius,  "  more  ticklish,"  Gifford  ;  and  this  is  very 
near  the  meaning.     The  Emperor's  courtiers  and  friends  felt 
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that  their  lives  were  ia  his  hands,  when  talking  to  him  on  the 
most  indifferent  subjects,  "  the  weather  and  the  crops,"  as  we 
should  say ;  a  fortiori  if  they  had  presumed  to  offer  advice.  So 
Crispus  did  not  attempt  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  parti> 
cular  emphasis  on  amid  ;  cf.  74  75.  pendebcU,  "  hung  suspended 
in  the  balance."  Pliny,  in  his  panegyric  on  Trajan, describes  the 
miserable  fears  of  those  who  were  brought  into  contact  with 
Domitian,  in  terms  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  would  apply  to  any 
tyrant  (c.  48),  and  which  throw  a  light  on  this  Satire.  Observa- 
hantur  foribus  horror  ei  minae,  et  par  m^tus  admissis  ef  ezdusis. 
Ad  haec  ipse  occursu  guoque  visugue  ierribilis :  superbia  in  fronte^ 
ira  in  ocuHa,  femineus  pallor  in  corpore,  in  ore  impttdeniia,  fnuUo 
rvhore  suffusa.  Non  adire  quisquam,  non  alloqui  audebai,  ienebrcLS 
semper  secretumqae  captantem  ;  nee  umquam  ex  sditudine  sua  pro- 
deuntem,  nisi  ut  solitudinem  faceret,  a  passage  which  exhibits 
the  vigour  of  Tacitus  and  JuvenaL  87 :  end  nimboso.  For 
the  prosody,  c£  Zumpt,  §  841,  note. 

89 :  sqq.  He  was  not  the  man  to  swim  against  the  stream, 
or  to  make  a  martyr  of  himself  by  speaking  his  mind ;  so  he 
reached  a  good  old  age,  93.  armis  is  evidently  armour  for 
defence,  and  must  not  be  rendered  **  weapons."  91 :  libera 
proferre.  IXMnoa  fid^M,  ^schyl.  Pers.  92  :  viiam  irr^en' 
dere  vero.  So  patriae  impendere  viiam,  Lucan  ii  382.  vitatn 
impendere  famae,  Stat.  Silv.  v  i  63,  where  rependere  is  another 
reading.  94 :  Acilius.     This   is   in   all  probability   the 

father  of  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  the  juvenis  of  the  next  line. 
The  latter  was  consul  with  Trajan,  A.D.  91,  and  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Domitian,  as  related  by  Dio.  Ixvii  14;  who 
also  says  he  fought  in  the  arena,  though  he  represents  him 
as  having  done  so  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  not  voluntarily. 
96:  fesiinaiis  annis  rapius,  Mart  vii  40,  i.e.,  "prematurely." 
96,  97:  olim  ,  ,  ,  est.  This,  Heinrich  says,  is  a  striking 
conjunction  of  a  past  adverb  with  the  present  tense.  There 
is  another  instance  in  Juvenal,  vi  346.  Audio  quid  veteres  olim 
monealis  amici.  Olim  nescio  quid  sit  otium  quid  quies,  Plin.  Epp. 
viii  9.  It  is  indeed  extremely  common,  and  that  not  merely 
in  later  writers,  as  it  is  found  in  Ovid,  Met.  xi  508  509,  and 
often  in  Virgil  (Aen.  v  125,  &c.),  though  mostly  post-Aug.  It 
seems  to  be  used  with  the  pres.  as  jampridem,  i.e.,  as  indieat- 
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ing  something  that  has  been  in  past  time  and  still  continues 
to  be.     Quondam  with  the  pres.  is  similarly  used.     We  might 
say,  "  long  since,  an  old  nobleman  is  a  prodigy."    rarissima 
res  in  aula  senectus.     Sen.  de  Ir.  ii  33.        97:  prodigio  .  .  . 
senedus.     This  is,  of  course,  a  poetical  exaggeration,  after  the 
manner  of  all  satirists.     Compare  vi  594,  xiv  220.        97: 
fraterculus  gigantis.     The  Giants  were  fabled  to  be  the  sons 
of  the  earth,  ynytnlg.     Obscure  men,  who  had  no  ancestry  to 
speak  of,  were  also  called  sons  of  the  earth,  progenies  terrae, 
Pers.  vi  57;  terrae  filius,  lb.  59.     Cic  ad  Div.  vii  9.     We 
speak  of  "  mushroom  nobility,"  in  the  same  sense.    The  poet 
says,  "  I  would  rather  be  a  diminutive  member  of  the  giant 
family,  and  like  them  have  no  pedigree,  than  be  a  nobleman 
in  a  time  so  dangerous  to  men  of  mark."        100 :  Figebat, 
i  23.     Numidas.     This  is  a  substantive  used  adjectively  as 
Numidas  leones,  Ov.  A.  Am.  ii  183.     cineri  Sychaeo,  Virg.  Aen. 
iv  552,  &C.      "Pliny,  8  83,  denies  that  there  are  bears  in 
Africa  :  but  they  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Solinus : 
Virg.,  too,  is  followed  by  Martial  and  Juvenal,  the  latter, 
perhaps,  an  independent  authority.     They  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  found  there  by  modem  travellers."    Coningt.  Virg. 
Aen.  V  38.     Juvenal,  however,  is  anything  but  an  authority 
on  natural  history.     See  note  on  xiv  77.     Dion  Cass.,  67  14, 
speaks  of  Domitian  forcing  nobles  to  fight  with  wild  beasts. 
101 :  intelligat,  miratur.    For  the  subjunctive  in  one  clause, 
and  the  indicative  in  another,  Heinrich  refers  to  iii  296,  Ede 
vbi  consistaSy  in  qua  te  griaero  proseucha ;  but  the  construction 
there  is  not  quite  the  same,  cf.  130  note.     Juvenal  says,  it  is 
all  very  well  for  the  patricians  to  try  to  curry  favour  by  fight- 
ing in  the  arena,  &c. ;  but  every  one  is  up  to  their  tricks 
nowadays.     We  are  no  longer  in  the  period  when  Brutus 
could  impose  on  Tarquinius  Superbus,  barbato  regi,  a  king  of 
the  old  schooL    Roman  beards  had  been  usually  shaved  since 
B.C.  300.     Not  long  after  the  date  of  this  Satire,  the  fashion 
of  wearing  the  beard  was  reintroduced  by  Hadrian.         103  : 
for  imponere  in  this  sense.  Mart,  iii  57,  iv  10  10.         104  : 
quamvis  ignobUiSy  ^*  though  he  was  not  a  nobleman,"  and  con- 
sequently was  not  exposed  to  so  great  a  risk,  97.         105  : 
Rubrius.     This  may  be  Ilubrius  Gallus,  who  deserted  Nero 
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in  his  contest  with  Otho.  There  was  also  another  Rubrius 
Gallus,  consul  suflfectus  in  A.D.  loi.  But  nothing  certain  is 
known  either  of  the  man  or  of  his  offence.  The  explanations 
of  the  scholiasts  look  like  their  usual  concoctions  from  the 
text.  106 :  satiram  scriberUe  cinaedo  is  by  some  referred  to 
Nero,  who,  besides  epic  poems,  viii  221,  seems  to  have  written 
satires,  Suet.  Domit.  i,  and  cf.  Ner.  52.  107:  MorUanus, 
This  may  be  Gurtius  Montanus,  exiled  on  the  charge  of  libel- 
ling Nero.  He  is  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  two  letters 
of  the  younger  Pliny  are  written  to  him.  108  :  amomum 
was  an  Assyrian  shrub,  described  by  Pliny,  H.  N.  xii  13. 
Perfumes  were  generally  supposed  by  the  poets  to  come  from 
Assyria.  Canas  odoraii  capUlos  J)um  licdy  Assyriaque  nardo 
Potamus  uncH,  Hor.  Od.  ii  11  15.  Assyrios  odores,  Tibull.  i 
3  7.  maiutino  means  simply  that  he  perfumed  himself  in  the 
morning,  instead  of  waiting  till  dinner  time.  109  :  Corpses 
were  smeared  with  unguent.  Persius  speaks  of  one  crassis 
Itdatus  amomiSy  hi  104.  Compare  the  above-quoted  passage 
from  TibuUus,  Nee  soror,  Assyrios  cineri  quae  dedai  odares. 
Aromatics  of  various  kinds  were  placed  on  the  funeral  pile. 
For  passages  illustrating  this  custom,  cf.  Becker's  Gallus, 
Excursus  12,  ''Interment  of  the  Dead."  110:  Pompeius. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  man.  He  is  said  ''  to  cut  people's 
throats  with  a  whisper,"  because  he  was  the  cause  of  their 
being  put  to  death,  iii  37  and  116,  vi  414  415.  Prof.  Jebb 
renders  neatly,  ''  to  slit  windpipes  with  the  fine  edge  of 
slander."    Ad  Soph.  Aj.  148. 

112 :  Mart,  has  an  ep.  on  Fuscus,  vi  76.  He  commanded 
an  expedition  against  the  Dacians,  in  which  he  perished. 
Hence  he  is  represented  as  "  preserving  his  entrails  for  the 
vultures  of  Dacia."  Two  different  senses  have  been  assigned 
to  the  words  marmorea  medUatus  proelia  villa :  (i)  that  he 
studied  the  art  of  war  in  his  marble  villa;  (2)  ''that  the 
degrading  life  of  a  Eoman  senator  of  his  day  did  not  suit 
him.  He  longed  for  active  service,"  Macleane.  I  think  the 
first  is  the  meaning ;  it  is  far  more  forcible  and  agrees  better 
with  the  satirical  tone  of  the  preceding  words,  qui  vuliuribus 
servabat  viscera  Dacis.  Nor  need  we  be  very  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  fact  that  this  same  Fuscus  had  really  been  a 
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distinguished  man  in  the  field,  many  years  before  this,  when 
he  was  vigens  aekUe,  Tac.  Hist  ii  86.  Our  author  is  not  always 
remarkable  for  historical  accuracy.  This  man,  in  later  life, 
had  become  a  courtier  of  Domitian,  and  so  the  poet  sneers  at 
him ;  it  is  only  a  sneer,  no  worse.  The  same  remark  may 
be  applied  to  Montanus  107,  of  whom  all  that  we  know  other- 
wise than  from  this  Satire  (and  xi  34,  if  he  be  again  mentioned 
there)  is  very  favourabla  meditaiur  proelia  occurs  at  vii  128, 
of  a  statue  with  a  lance  in  its  hand. 

113:  Feienio  (iii  185  note)  and  Catullus  are  coupled 
together  by  Pliny,  £pp.  iv  22,  where  the  latter  is  spoken  of 
as  luminibus  orbatus.  He  was  blind.  It  has,  however,  been 
held  by  some  commentators  that  he  could  not  have  been 
entirely  deprived  of  sight,  otherwise  his  praise  of  the  torbot, 
119  sqq.,  could  not  have  pleased  the  tyrant  But  those  who 
indulge  in  this  sort  of  criticism,  seem  to  me  not  to  apprehend 
the  manner  of  Juvenal,  especially  the  whole  tone  of  this 
Satire.  He  often  introduces  his  most  powerful  effects,  re- 
gardless of  minutiae,  and  in  so  doing,  assumes  no  more  than 
the  usual  poetical  license.  Supposing  the  whole  of  this  scene 
to  have  had  a  foundation  in  fact,  the  details  are,  of  course, 
invented  by  Juvenal,  who  was  not  there  to  witness  them, 
and  who,  knowing  Catullus  to  have  been  blind,  put  him  in  to 
heighten  the  e£fect  114 :  This  may  either  mean  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  burning  with  love  for  girls  he  could  not  see,  or  it 
may  refer  to  a  particular  case.  116 :  dirusque  a  ponle  saielles. 
The  commentators  all  take  this  to  mean,  <'  formerly  a  common 
beggar  at  the  bridges,  now  a  dreaded  satellite  of  the  tyrant." 
The  bridges  seem  to  have  been  favourite  stations  for  mendi- 
cants, V  8  and  ziv.  134,  where  aliqais  de  ponte  is  used  for  '^a 
beggar."  In  sublidum  pontem  me  transfer,  et  inter  egentes  ahjke, 
"suppose  me  reduced  to  beggary."  Sen.  de  Vit  Beat  25. 
Mart  X  5  3,  xii.  32  25.  But  if  Catullus  Messallinus,  who 
had  filled  high  ofiQces  in  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
really  had  been  a  beggar  originally,  the  two  following  lines, 
117  118,  which  represent  him  as  worthy  of  being  one,  would 
lose  a  great  deal  of  their  force.  I  think  satelles  a  ponte  means 
''  a  satellite,  such  as  one  might  pick  up  at  one  of  the  bridges," 
"  a  beggarly  flatterer."     (Mr.  Escott  has  **  a  beggar,  fresh 
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from  the  bridges,"  apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Catullus  had  been  a  Eoman  governor,  and  most  probably  a 
consul,  many  years  before  this.)  117 :  The  ^ician  hill 
swarmed  with  beggars,  Mart,  ii  19  3,  xii  32  10.  118 : 
blanda,  "  sweet,"  satirically.  This  is  better  than  to  translate 
"fulsome."  jadare  basia  here,  and  in Phaedr.  v  7,  and  MarL 
i  4  (according  to  one  reading)  is  the  same  as  jacere  oscukty 
Tacit.  Hist  i  36.  a  fade  jadare  manus,  Juv.  iii,  "  to  blow- 
kisses."  non  gualia  in  lupanari  sclent  haskia  jaetari,  App. 
Met.  X  225.  121 :  CUicis.     Gilician  gladiators  were  com- 

mon, idus;  cf.  vi  2  6 1 ,  monstratoe  perferai  idus.  It  means  here 
the  cuts  and  thrusts  of  the  gbiditttor,  i«.,  his  Bvordmanship. 
pegma,  a  stage-machine  of  great  height,  which  was  raised  and 
lowered  at  pleasure.  Diet.  G.  and  R  Ant.  "  Pegma."  They 
were  used  to  give  e£fect  to  scenes  where  considerable  eleva- 
tion was  required,  ex.  gr.^  where  Daedalus  was  shown  attempt^ 
ing  to  fly,  or  Hercules  was  carried  up  to  heaven  on  the  back 
of  a  bull,  Mart.  Sp.  8  and  16.  pegmaia  per  se  surgerUia,  Sen. 
Epp.  88,  seeming  to  rise  spontaneously. 

123  :  sqq.  Yeiento  now  cuts  in,  and  is  not  to  be  beaten, 
even  when  he  has  heard  a  blind  man  praising  the  appearance 
of  a  turbot.  He  bursts  into  divination.  Some  mighty  triumph 
is  at  hand  for  the  Roman  arms.  Arviragus  (some  chief  is 
meant)  will  tumble  out  of  his  chariot  The  fish  is  so  extra- 
ordinary, it  must  be  a  foreign  one !  He  sees  stakes  in  the 
place  of  fins  I  Gomp.  Ov.  Met  viii.  285  286.  In  short,  he  is 
inspired  (fanoMcus,  <&c.),  and  gives  vent  to  all  sorts  of  absur- 
dities. All  this  is  broad  farce,  and  so  is  what  follows,  and 
the  whole  is  pitched  to  the  key  of  ipse  capi  volvit.  Of  this 
Yeiento,  Pliny,  Epp.  iv  22,  says,  Dm  omnia  mm  hominem  nomi- 
navi.  What  Juv.  means  by  sudes,  here  (or  perhaps  rather, 
what  he  supposes  Yeiento  to  mean),  can  only  be  conjectured ; 
for  the  word  which  means  *'  stakes  "  is  not,  as  far  as  I  know, 
applied  anywhere  else  to  a  part  of  a  fish.  Some  take  it  as 
"  fins."  I  have  rendered  "  bristles."  In  fact,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  it  means,  or  whether  it  is  intended  to  have  a 
definite  meaning — the  whole  tone  being  that  of  burlesque. 
126  :  Perhaps  imitated  from  Yirg.  Aen.  xii  470.  128 :  Hoc 
dffuU  unum.     Satirical,  as  Id  vero  deerat  ut  cum  PallafUe  audo- 
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ritate  publica  agerelur.  Plin.  Epp.  viii  6.  129  :  Fabrido, 
This  is  Veiento,  whose  name  was  Fabricias  Veiento.  Horace 
makes  his  epicure  say,  Piscibus  atqae  ambus  quae  natura  et  foret 
aetas  Ante  meum  ntdli  patuU  quaesita  palatum^  Sat  ii  4  45.  Here 
the  meaning  is,  If  Fabricius  Veiento  could  only  have  indicated 
the  age  and  the  country  of  the  fish,  his  information  about  it, 
and  about  what  it  portended,  would  haye  been  quite  com- 
plete. Petronius  has  a  turn  of  expression  very  similar  to  this, 
IniesHnas  meas  rwverat,  iarUvmgue  nan  dixercU  guid  pridie  coena- 
veram,  76.  130  :  censes,  concidUuff  the  present,  as  in  In  qua 
te  quaero  praseucha  f  iii  296.  Quern  sequimur  ?  Virg.  Aen.  iii 
S8.  quae  prima  perictda  vitof  Id.  367,  Catull.  i  i,  &c. 
131  :  iesia  alta  paretw.  deerai  pisci  paiinae  mensura,  72,  and 
this  is  why  they  are  summoned.  132  :  or^m,  *'  the  circum- 
ference of  the  fish."  133  :  Prometheus,  i.e,,  "»a  potter." 
136 :  casira,  Heinrich  takes  as  equivalent  to  '^  palace."  I 
think  it  is  designedly  put  into  the  speaker's  mouth  to  signify 
''camp."  It  implies  a  compliment  to  Domitian,  in  his 
capacity  of  general,  of  which  we  know  that  he  was  very  vain. 
He  is  called  dux  magnus  below,  145. 

136 :  sqq.  These  orgies  of  Nero,  protracted  into  mid- 
night, are  related  by  Sue  ton,  Ner.  27.  al.  fam.  is  the  second 
appetite  caused  by  emetics,  or  it  may  be  by  wine,  pulmo 
must  be  taken  as  ''  the  inside  "  generally.  140  :  Circeii  in 
Campania  was  famed  for  its  oysters.  Murice  Baiano  melior 
Lucrina  peloris  Ostrea  Gircaeis,  Miseno  oriuntur  echini,  Hor.  Sat. 
ii  4  32,  and  Pliny  says,  neque  dutdora,  tuque  teneriora  esse  ulla 
compertum  est,  H.  V.  xxii  6.  141  :  non  me  Lucrina  juverint 
eonckylia  Magisve  rhombus  aut  scari,  Hor.  Epod.  2  49.  Concha 
Lucrini  ddicatior  stagni,  Mart,  v  37,  and  often  elsewhere. 
From  these  passages  it  would  appear  that  Lucrine  and  Gir- 
caean  oysters  were  in  about  equal  favour.  The  fondness  of 
the  Romans  for  oysters  is  well  known,  cf  vi  302.  The  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  are  summed  up  in  an  article  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  1867.  Buiupiae  is  Richborough  in 
Kent,  where  Roman  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  146 : 
ConsHio  or  concUio,  These  words  are  constantly  interchanged. 
Either  may  stand  here.  Cone,  will  mean  simply  **  the  council, 
assembly."     Cons,  perhaps  with  an  implied  reference  to  the 
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Senate,    "Le   grand  conseil,"  146:    ationitos  et  festinare 

coactos.  This  very  closely  resembles  an  expression  in  Pliny's 
Panegyr.  c.  48,  who  tells  us  that  those  who  were  summoned 
to  Domitian's  councils,  went  there  aitoniti,  ut  periculum  capitis 
adituri  tarditaU.  147  :  Caiti  and  Sicambri,  German  tribes, 
cf.  Diet  G.  and  K.  Geog.  Domitian  led  an  army  against  the 
former.  148  :    diversis,   I   have  translated  "  opposite," 

which  I  think  is  the  meaning  here.  Compare  vii  156,  quae 
veniant  diversa  parte  sagiitae,  and  note.  149 :  anxia  applied 
to  a  letter,  cf.  vi  657  note.  When  a  general  transmitted  news 
of  a  victory  to  the  Senate,  a  bay-leaf  was  stuck  in  the  letter. 
missa  est  a  Caesare  laurus,  Pers.  vi  43.  Literae  a  Fosthumio 
laureatae  sequuntwr,  Liv.  v  28.  Plin.  H.  N.  xv  30.  Ipse  lauream 
gestae  prospere  rei  ad  fratrem  misU^  Tac  Hist,  iii  77  ;  Ov.  Am. 
i  II  25  ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  58  and  note  of  Salmas.  The 
scholiast  adds  that  when  news  of  a  defeat  was  conveyed,  a 
feather  was  inserted  ;  but  there  is  no  authority  that  I  know 
of  for  this,  unless  it  has  been  inferred  from  Stat.  Silv.  v  i  92 
93.  Probably  the  expression  means  merely  "on  hurried 
wing." 

150 :  sqq.  A  similar  change  from  a  jocular  tone  to  one 
of  deep  earnestness  occurs  at  vi  335.  Atque  utinam  ritus  veieres 
et  publica  saltern  His  intaeta  maiis  agerentur  sacra.  There  is  an 
emphasis  on  iota.  Would,  says  the  poet,  that  he  had  devoted 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  such  tom-foolery  only.  The  names 
of  some  of  these  distinguished  men  whom  this  contemptible 
tyrant  put  to  death,  on  frivolous  pretexts,  are  given  by  Sueto- 
nius, Domit.  10.  163 :  cerdonibus^  low  journeymen,  riflf-raflf 
(according  to  Fore,  a  name  given  to  slaves,  cf.  Pers.  iv  51, 
Coningt.),  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  vulgar,  as  stUoTf  iii  294. 
Martial  joins  the  two,  sutor  cerdOy  iii  59  and  iii  16,  Das  gladi- 
atores  sutorum  reguLe  cerdo.  The  meaning  is,  that  though 
Domitian  might  murder  the  nobles  with  impunity,  he  fell  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  be  an  object  of  apprehension  to  the 
vulgar.  Some  of  these  obscure  people  whom  he  put  to  death 
are  mentioned  by  Suetonius ;  an  actor,  a  gladiator,  scribes, 
&c.  This  line  has  often  been  applied  to  Robespierre,  and 
correctly,  if  we  accept  him  as  the  representative  of  the 
system    of   government    known    as    the  Reign  of  Terror. 
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164:  Lamiarum.  Horace  has  two  odes  addressed  to  his 
friend  Aelius  Lamia,  of  this  family,  i  26  and  iii  17.  He  is 
also  mentioned  in  Od.  i  36  7,  and  Epp.  i  14  6.  The  name  is 
again  mentioned  hy  Juvenal,  vi  385.  Quaedam  de  numero 
Lamiarum,  ac  nominis  alii,  as  synonymous  for  "  highly  born." 
Lamiae  genus  decorum,  Tac.  Ann.  vi  27.  Here  Lamiarum  is 
evidently  opposed  to  cerdmihus.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
the  family  did  not  rise  into  importance  till /the  end  of  the 
Bepublic,  its  first  distinguished  member  having  been  L. 
Aelius  Lamia,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero.  Domitian  took 
away  from  the  Aelius  Lamia  of  his  day  his  wife,  married  her, 
and  afterwards  put  Lamia  to  death.  Suet.  Dom.  i  and  10. 
Only  one  Lamia  is  meant,  viii  1 1  note. 
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The  poet  addressing  a  parasite  whom  he  calls  Trebius,  tells 
him  that  it  woald  be  far  more  respectable  to  go  a-begging 
than  to  continue  to  toady  his  patron  for  the  sake  of  an  occa- 
sional dinner.  And  what  sort  of  a  dinner?  This  furnishes 
the  author  with  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  fancy  picture  of 
one  of  these  repasts,  which  lasts  to  the  end  of  the  Satire. 
The  poor  hanger-on  gets  execrable  wine,  while  the  host  revels 
in  the  choicest  vintages :  Virro  (the  host)  drinks  out  of  jewel- 
led and  embossed  cups,  Trebius  from  glass  of  the  commonest 
kind,  very  often  cracked  into  the  bargain  :  the  former  has  a 
costly  young  slave,  from  Asia,  for  his  cup-bearer,  the  latter 
is  served  by  an  ugly  blackamoor.  So,  one  eats  bread  of  the 
choicest  wheat-flour,  the  other  has  stuff  given  him  which  he 
can't  get  his  teeth  through.  For  Virro,  a  noble  lobster,  and 
the  finest  olive-oil,  and  a  mullet,  and  a  lamprey,  and  choice 
poultry,  and  trujQQes:  for  Trebius,  a  common  crab,  oil  that 
stinks  of  the  lamp,  an  eel  like  a  snake,  a  frost-bitten  pike, 
and  the  like.  And  all  the  while,  he  does  not  venture  to  open 
his  mouth,  or  address  the  great  man,  who,  of  course,  never 
asks  him  to  drink,  or  takes  the  slightest  notice  of  him. 

How  different — asks  the  poet  in  a  parenthesis — all  this 
would  be,  if  Trebius  suddenly  came  into  a  large  fortune. 
Then,  what  attention  on  the  part  of  the  host !  *'  Help  Tre- 
bius !  serve  Trebius !  do,  my  dear  friend,  take  some  stuffing." 
And  suppose  Trebius  were  childless  into  the  bargain,  why  he 
would  become  master  of  the  house  ! 

liesuming  his  account  of  the  meal,  Juvenal  says  the  rich 
man  and  his  rich  friends  eat  mushrooms  and  the  finest  fruit : 
the  humble  dependants  get  doubt ful-looking  funguses  and 
apples  such  as  are  given  to  monkeys.     And  quite  right  too, 
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concludes  the  poet ;  Virro  does  all  this  on  purpose  to  annoy 
you.  Where  is  there  a  more  amusing  farce  to  be  seen  than 
disappointed  gluttony )  <<  If  you  consent  to  stand  this  treat- 
ment, you  deserve  it;  if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  toadying  Virro 
for  the  sake  of  dinners,  at  which  you  are  purposely  insulted, 
we  shall  see  you  before  long  on  the  stage,  in  the  character  of 
pantaloon,  to  be  kicked  and  thumped  and  knocked  about  for 
the  delight  of  the  audience  1 " 

There  is  nothing  in  this  Satire  to  enable  us  to  determine 
the  date.  If  line  36  be  an  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Senecio, 
condemned  to  death  by  Domitian  for  writing  a  panegyric  on 
Helvidius  Priscus  (which  is  more  than  doubtful),  the  date 
would  be  after  A.D.  95. 
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NOTES  TO   SATIRE   V. 


1 :  sqq.  Juvenal,  as  we  often  have  occasion  to  remark, 
was,  even  more  than  most  satirists,  given  to  exaggeration, 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  following  account  of  a  supper  m^y 
not  be  so  very  highly  coloured  as  we  should  at  first  sight  be 
inclined  to  suppose.  It  would  be  difScult  to  conceive  an 
example  of  worse  breeding  on  the  part  of  guests  than  that 
laughingly  given  by  Horace  in  the  eighth  Satire  of  his  second 
book.  And  the  terms  in  which  he  invites  his  friend  to  bring 
some  of  his  umbrae  or  "  hangers-on  "  with  him,  Epp.  1528  29, 
show  clearly  the  sort  of  attention  they  would  be  likely  to 
receive  at  his  hands.  And  see  Plin.  Epp.  ii  6,  which  should 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  this  Satire  ;  as  also  Lucian,  "De 
Mercede  Gonductis,"  in  which  many  passages  of  description 
quite  as  strong  as  anything  of  Juvenal's  are  to  be  found.  G£ 
also  Luc.  Ghronosol.  17.  Epp.  Saturn.  22  38.  prapodU  is 
here  "  course  of  life,"  as  in  ix  20,  JUxisse  videris  proposUutn, 
and  Hor.  Sat.  ii  7  6.  Pars  hondnum  vitiis  gavdei  consianier  d 
urget  Propositum,  Vita  sine  proposiio  (without  a  settled  pur- 
pose) vaga  est,  Sen.  Epp.  95.  The  aim,  tfxoff'o^,  of  your  life. 
ut  may  depend  on  the  whole  of  the  first  line,  or  on  eadem  est 
mens,  2  :  quadra.  The  meaning  is  disputed ;  some  take  it 
for  'Hable;"  and  Fore,  under  this  sense,  quotes  Varro  de 
Ling  Lat  iv  25,  Mensam  escariam  cUnllam  appeUahant,  ea  erai 
qucuirata,  ut  eiiam  nunc  in  casiris  est.  But  this  only  means 
that  the  tables  had  four  sides,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  ' 
ours.  Quadra  is  generally  used  by  Juvenal's  contemporary 
Martial  as  a  bit  or  portion  of  a  cake  (placenta),  which,  like 
cross-buns  with  us,  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  four 
equal  parts,  (impressis  aequo  discrimine  quadris,  Moret.  47.} 
Nee  te  liba  juvant,  nee  seciae  quadra  placentae,  iii  77  3 ;  Mda 
plurima  quadra  de  placenta,  ix  91  18.    In  another  place  he  has 
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quadra  ca^i,  xii  32  18.  Seneca  has  the  word  in  the  same 
sense  as  I  have  given  to  it  here,  Quis  beneficium  dixit  qiiadram 
panis  aut  stipem  aeris  a^jecH?  De  Ben.  iv  29.  "A  crumb 
of  bread."  The  meaning  in  this  place  is  "fragments  from 
another  man's  table."  3 :  SarmerUuSy  a  parasite  in  Augustus's 
time,  and  a  favourite  of  that  Emperor,  according  to  Plutarch ; 
see  note  to  last  Satire  3  4.  There  is  a  parasite  Sarmentus 
mentioned  by  Horace  in  Sat.  i  5,  but  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  different  man.  This  one  is,  in  all  probability,  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Quintilian,  vi  3  58,  who  relates  one  of  his  jokes,  a 
very  poor  one.  3,  4 :  iniquas  mensas^  because  of  the  un- 
equal treatment  the  guests  received.  4  :  Galha  was  another 
buffoon  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Maecenas.  Martial,  i 
42,  speaks  of  his  wit.  Quintilian,  in  vi  3,  has  given  some 
specimens.  6  :  frugcdias,  "  more  easily  satisfied ; "  compare 
Sen.  Epp.  60.  quarUulum  est  enim  quod  naturae  daturf  parvo 
ilia  dimittiiur.  Non  fames  nobis  ventris  nostri  magno  constat^  sed 
ambUio;  a  sentiment  which  he  constantly  repeats,  Parvo  fames 
constat  .  .  .  naiura  minimum  petit  .  .  .  Panem  et  aquam  natura 
desiderat,  &c.  Ulysses,  in  Homer,  looks  on  the  matter  from 
a  different  point  of  view,  Ou  yao  n  ffrvytifi  ivi  yagri^i  xvprt^ot 
aXXo  "E^XiTo,  7:  puta  is  used  exactly  as  at  ii  153,  where 
see  note.  8 :  crepido  is  either  a  raised  footpath,  or,  as  Hein- 
rich  takes  it,,  the  steps  of  a  house  or  public  building,  pons 
occurred  at  iv  116,  where  see  note.  9,  10:  tantine  .  .  . 
fames  is,  according  to  Heinrich,  "a  pitiable  gloss."  If  the 
passages  pronounced  by  Heinrich,  Kibbeck,  and  other  critics, 
to  be  spurious  were  omitted  from  the  text,  the  task  of  the 
translator  and  commentator  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  as 
there  would  be  scarcely  anything  left  to  translate  or  comment 
upon.  "  Is  the  insolence  of  a  dinner  worth  so  much  ? "  Macl. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  accept  a  dinner  only  to  be  insulted  ? — the 
"insult"  (where  one  would  expect  "compliment")  of  such  a 
dinner.  Is  such  an  outrageous  meal  worth  the  price  you  are 
called  upon  to  pay  for  it  1  si  sumptibus  parcas,  quibus  aliquanio 
redius  tua  continentia  quam  aliena  contumelia  considas^  Plin.  Epp. 
ii  6,  where  contumelia  has  the  same  sense,  and  refers  to  the 
same  practice,  as  injuria,  here.  Invidia  ezcelsos,  inopes  injuria 
vexatf  Mart.  Supposit.  10.  The  genitive  after  injuria  (as  iu 
VOL.  II.  I 
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the  case  of  other  words  signifying  action  or  passion),  gene- 
rally refers  to  the  cause  of  the  injury,  &c.,  and  is  not  what  is 
called  the  objective  genitive.  Thus  Hdveliorum  injuriae,  Caes., 
means  "the  misdoings  of  the  Helvetii."  cUiorum  injuriae,  "the 
injuries  done  by  others/'  But  this  is  not  always  so,  ex.  gr.^  in 
Plin.  Epp.  iii  4,  injuriae  hospiium  means,  ^  the  wrongs  done  to 
friends."  In  Ov.  Met.  iii  267,  thalami  injuria  noslri  is  "  the 
a£front  offered  to  my  chamber."  It  is  indeed  only  from  the 
context  that  the  sense  can  sometimes  \)e  gathered.  The 
hackneyed  spretae  injuria  foimae  of  Virg.  might  be  taken 
either  way :  but  it  is  better  to  take  it  "  the  affront  put  on 
me  by  the  slight  offered  to  my  beauty."  10 :  curn  possU. 
There  are  a  variety  of  readings  here,  possis  cum,  cum  Pel «/, 
&c.  The  reading  in  the  text  appears  to  be  the  correct  one. 
Fames  is  the  subject  to  possit,  and  Famine  may  very  well  be 
said  to  shiver,  &c.,  just  as  pietas  is  said  algere  at  i  74.  tUva 
mendicai,  iii  16.  acta  cupiunt,  ii  136.  pelves  contentae  suni,  iii 
277,  &C.,  cf.  vi  657  note,  leciica  petit,  i  121.  sportvla  laudatf 
xiii  32.     scrutante  macello,  y  Sg.    potestas  credit,  iv  j  i. 

12:  Prima  loco,  no  "secondly"  following,  cf.  Plin.  Epp. 
i  23.  fige,  ix  94,  "  Don't  forget  this.  Be  careful  to  remember 
at  starting."  Is  there  an  emphasis  on  jussusf  13 :  solidam, 
"in  a  lump."  officiorum,  ii  132  note.  14:  imputat,  "puts 
down  to  your  credit."  Fr.  "  met  en  ligne  de  compte  ; "  com- 
pare, Mart,  xii  48,  Non  Albana  mihi  sii  commisscUio  tanti  Nee 
Capitolinae  pontijicumgue  dapes  Impuiet  ipse  Deus  nedar  mihiJUt 
acetum,  where  the  sentiment  somewhat  resembles  that  of  this 
passage,  imputare  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  this 
sense  in  the  Augustan  age,  but  Juvenal  and  his  contempo- 
raries, Pliny,  Tacitus,  Seneca,  Martial,  &c.,  constantly  use  it 
60.  rea:.  i  136,  note.  IQ:  adhibere.  Nee  mtdtos  odhibeL  ii 
"^ZS'  17:  Tertia  .  .  .  lecto,  "to  fill  up  a  spare  place,"  as 
we  say.  The  host  gives  him  the  third  or  lowest  cushion  on 
a  couch  which  he  has  not  yet  filled  up,  vacuo,  i  136.  On  the 
ireneral  disposition  of  places  at  a  Roman  coena,  cf.  Hor.  Sat 
8  23,  sqq.  19  :  Trebius  is  the  parasite.  20 :  ligulas 
dimittere.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of 
thi&  I  now  think  that  the  sense  is  "  to  leave  the  lappets  of 
the  shoe  unfastened,"  cf.  Rich.  Diet.  Ant.  ad  voc.     The  lap- 
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pet  was  shaped  like  a  tongue.  22,  23:  siderilms  di^iis 
expressed  the  early  dawn.  The  other  period  mentioned 
would  be  still  earlier.  Bootes,  the  herdsman,  a^xrof  uXag, 
'*the  bear- ward,"  is  the  constellation  near  the  Great  Bear, 
called  Charles'  Wain,  or  the  Waggon.  Arctophylax  wlgo  qui 
dieiiur  esse  Bootes,  Quod  quasi  temone  adjundam  prae  se  quatU 
Ardum,  in  Gic.  N.  D.  ii  42.  placidi  numguid  te  pigra  Bootae 
platLstra  vehurU  ?  Mart,  viii  213.  Catullus  calls  him  tardus, 
66  67  ;  and  Propertius  sems,  iii  35. 

24 :  recens  lana  tonsa  sucida  appellaJta  est,  Yarro,  K.  R  ii 
116,  and  be  adds  that  the  derivation  is  from  sudor.  This 
wool,  steeped  in  oil,  wine,  or  vinegar,  was  used  in  medical 
applications,  Plin.  H.  N.  zzix  2.  The  poet  says  this  wine 
was  so  bad  that  even  wool  would  have  rejected  it.  25  : 
The  bad  wine  will  quickly  get  into  the  people's  heads,  and 
instead  of  peaceful  guests,  you  will  see  them  as  frantic  as 
the  priests  of  Cybele.  26  :  We  must  suppose  this  fight  to 
go  on  at  the  further  end  of  the  dining-room,  and  not  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  host  and  his  more  distinguished 
guests,  the  rdiqui  Firrones,  149,  cf.  17,  note.  For  jurgia  pro- 
/t^uni,  compare  XV  51  52.  jurgia  jmma  sonare  Indpiunt,  non 
ultra  jurgium  processum  est,  Tac.  Ann.  iL  79. 

30,  31  :  Ipse  capUlato,  etc  The  host  himself  drinks 
wine  bottled  und#r  some  consul  with  long  hair.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  metaphorical  expression,  signifying  very  old,  choice 
wine,  for  some  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  consuls  wore 
beards  and  long  hair;  cf.  iv.  103.  barhato  regi.  sub  rege 
Numa  condiia  vina  bibis.  Mart,  iii  62  2,  and  xiii  1 1 1 ;  and  in 
the  same  way,  he  addresses  an  old  woman,  Consute  te  Bruto 
quid  juras  Lesbia  natam  ?  Mentiris,  naia  es  Lesbia  rege  Numa, 
X  39.  Orbus  es  et  locuples  et  Bruto  consule  natus,  xi  44.  diffuji- 
dere  is  the  word  for  transferring  the  wines  from  the  dolium,  or 
large  vessel,  into  the  amphora,  or  lagena,  in  which  the  choicer 
ones  were  kept  for  use.  These  were  of  earthenware,  and, 
in  later  times,  of  glass,  so  that  the  process  would  answer  nearly 
to  our  "  bottling."  Vina  bibes  iierum  Tauro  diffusa,  Hor.  Epp. 
i  5  4.  defundere,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  word  for  drawin*' 
oflF  for  the  table,  and  corresponds  to  our  "  uncorking."  The 
date  of  the  vintage  was  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  am- 
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phora  by  the  names  of  the  consuls  then  in  office.  See  Diet. 
G.  and  R  Ant.  "  VinuuL"  Horace  speaks  of  cadum  Marsi 
memorem  duelli,  Od.  iii  14  1 8,  wine  of  the  Social  War  period, 
which  would  then  have  been  seventy,  and,  at  the  date  of  this 
Satire,  something  like  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  old.  The 
practice  of  a  host  setting  down  inferior  wine  to  his  guest, 
while  reserving  a  choicer  vintage  for  himself,  would  not,  of 
course,  be  tolerated  in  our  day,  but  seems  to  have  been 
common  in  that  of  Juvenal,  PUny  the  younger  describes  a 
dinner  where  the  host  vinum  etiam  parvulis  lagunculis  in  iria 
genera  descripsercUy  non  ut  potesias  eligend%  sed  ne  jus  esset  recti- 
sandi.  Et  aliud  sibi  et  nobiSy  cUiud  minarihis  amids  {nam  gradcdim 
amicos  habet)  aliud  suis  nostrisgue  libertis,  £pp.  ii  6 ;  and  the 
elder  Pliny  praises  Cato  as  dissimilis  isiis  qui  eiiam  convivis  alia 
guam  sibimet  ipsis  ministrant,  autj  procedente  coena  subjidunL 
H.  N.  xiv  13.  Cf.  Martial,  Nos  bibimus  vitro,  iu  myrrha  Foniice, 
quare  ?  Prodai  perspicuus  ne  dua  vina  calix,  iv  S6,  and  x  49, 
and  Lucian  de  Merced.  Cond.  26.  rm  aXXwv  n^tcrof  re  xai 
^aXa^orarop  cJifOv  vmvruv,  fio^oi  eu  to¥iiio6v  rtva,  jLat  ^a')(\»f  mw;. 
According  to  Stocker,  a  somewhat  analogous  custom  prevailed 
till  lately  among  the  clergy.  "No  longer  back  than  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  claret,  at  an  episcopal 
visitation,  did  not  go  down  to  the  curates'  end  of  the  table, 
but  was  pushed  across  from  the  lowest  rector  on  the  one  side 
to  the  opposite  incumbent."  32  :  Cardiacus  morbus  was 
an  affection  of  the  stomach,  for  which,  Pliny  says,  the  only 
remedy  was  wine.  Bibere  et  sudare  vita  cardiaei  est.  Sen.  Epp. 
15.  "  He  would  not  even  send  a  small  glass  of  it  to  a  friend, 
to  save  his  life ;"  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  ii  3  161.  34 :  The  Setine,  a 
Campanian  wine,  which,  in  the  days  of  Juvenal,  had  come 
to  be  the  favourite  vintage,  the  fashion  having  probably  been 
set  by  Augustus,  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv  6.  Elsewhere  he  praises  it 
highly,  as  promoting  digestion.  Martial  repeatedly  praises 
Setine,  vi  86,  x  13,  and  36,  &c.  Compare  Juv.  x  27.  Sezza, 
the  modern  place,  makes  wine  which  is,  I  believe,  deemed 
very  inferior,  tiiulum,  alluded  to  in  note  30-31,  is  the  French 
"  Etiquette."  Petronius,  34,  describes  one  of  these  tiiuli  as 
being  written  on  parchment,  and  hung  round  the  neck  of  the 
bottle ;  and  this  is  probably  correct.     He  gives  the  "  titulus,'' 
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Falemum  Opimianum  annorum  centum,  but  this  is  burlesque. 
36 :  ftdigine  is  smoke,  not  '*  mould,"  as  Madan,  Evans,  and 
others,  translate.  In  order  to  produce  an  artificial  mellow- 
ness, "it  was  customary  to  erect  apothecae  (wine-bins)  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  hot  air  and  smoke  of 
the  bath-furnaces,  Golum.  i  6 ;  and  hence  the  name  fumaria 
applied  to  such  apartments,  and  the  phrases  fumosum,  fumum 
hibere,  fuligine  testae,  in  reference  to  the  wine,  TibuU.  ii  i  27, 
Hor.  Od.  iii  811,  Juv.  v  35,"  Diet.  G.  and  R.  Ant.  See  par- 
ticularly Plin.  H.  N.  xxiii  i,  and  cf.  Martial,  Coctafumis  musia 
MassilianiSf  iii  82  23 ;  Improha  Massiliae  quid  fumaria  cogiint, 
X  36;  fumosae  lagenae,  xii  83 ;  fwmea  vina,  xiii  123.  cadum 
sardeniem  fumo,  Stat  Silv.  iv  8  39,  &c.  36 :  P.  Thrasea 
Paetus,  put  to  death  by  Nero,  and  his  son-in-law,  Helvidius 
Priscas,  by  Vespasian.  Thrasea  is  coupled  with  Cato  by 
Martial,  i  9.  38  :  Heliadum,  formed  from  the  tears  of  the 
Heliades  for  their  brother  Phaeton,  which  were  fabled  to  have 
been  turned  into  amber.  Martial  frequently  alludes  to  this, 
iv  32  and  59,  vi  15,  ix  14.  inequales  heryllo  as  stellatus  iaspide, 
Virg.  Aen.  iv  261.  "  rough  with  the  beryl."  ung,  acfU,  Mart, 
viii  33.  42 :  These  words  are  either  spoken  ironically  by 
the  poet,  '^  Excuse  the  precaution  :  there  is  a  splendid  jasper 
in  the  cup,  you  see,"  or  they  are  the  words  of  the  impertinent 
slave  who  guards  the  cup.  44-46:  This  surely  cannot 
mean,  as  Macleane  understands,  that  "the  stones  are  the 
identical  jewels  Aeneas  had  on."  The  words  ut  muUi  would 
alone  disprove  this.  Moreover,  though  the  Romans  of  this 
period  were  fond  of  relics  (we  had  Otho's  mirror  in  Sat.  ii ; 
we  shall  have  a  ring  of  Berenice's  in  Sat  vi,  and  vessels  out  of 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  had  drunk  in  Sat.  xii ;  at  a  later  time 
Zenobia,  according  to  Trebellius  Pol  Ho,  used  Cleopatra's  cups, 
&c.),  jewels  that"  had  belonged  to  Aeneas  would  be  too  ridi- 
culous. To  be  sure  we  have  relics  of  about  the  same  age  in 
Petron.  52  (if  the  MSS.  are  right) ;  and  so  again  Hor.  Sat 
ii  3  20,  cf.  Mart  viii  6,  vii  19 :  but  in  all  these  cases  the  things 
are  only  named  to  be  ridiculed,  and  the  point  of  the  Satire  is 
quite  different  here.  The  sense  is,  "  For  Virro,  like  many 
others,  transfers  from  his  fingers  to  his  drinking-cups  jewels 
(t.^.,  jaspers),  which  Aeneas  used  to  wear  in  the  hilt  of  his 
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sword"  (comp.  Mart,  xiv  109).  The  contrast  is  between 
poada  and  vaginae  frarUe.  "  The  transfer  of  jewels  from  arms 
to  cups  is  indicative  of  a  similar  transfer  of  affections."  The 
reference  is  to  Virgil,  whom  Juvenal  often  has  in  his  eye. 
Aen.  iv  261,  quoted  above.  Aeneas  was  preferred  by  Dido  to 
her  other  suitors,  larbas  included,  Aen.  iv  36.  zelotypus, 
"jealous,"  was  not  used  by  the  Augustan  writers,  but  appears 
to  have  become  naturalised  by  Juvenal's  time,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently used  by  him,  and  by  his  contemporaries  Quintilian, 
Petronius,  and  Martial.  Many  of  these  words  were  doubtless 
originally  written  in  Greek  letters,  and  were  gradually  Latin- 
ised, juvenis  does  not  always  mean  "  a  youth "  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  but  I  think  it  does  here,  the  tone  being  comic, 
"  young  Aeneas."  46  :  Vatinius  of  Beneventum,  originally 
a  cobbler,  but  afterwards  a  favourite  of  Nero,  gave  his 
name  to  a  drinking-cup,  for  what  reason  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say,  perhaps  from  the  length  of  his  nose,  which  made  it  look 
like  a  spout  It  is  mentioned  by  Martial  xiv  96,  Fiiia  sutaris 
eaJicem  monumenta  Vatim  Accipe  sed  luisus  longior  illefuU.  From 
which,  and  the  present  passage,  it  would  appear  that  it  had  one 
or  more  nozzles  or  spouts.  For  an  account  of  this  Yatinius, 
see  Tac.  Ann.  xv  34.  48 :  poscentem  sulfura  viiro,  "  that 
wanted  sulphur  to  mend  it,"  according  to  the  scholiast.  But 
the  better  meaning  is  that  it  was  time  for  it  to  be  exchanged, 
as  broken-glass,  for  sulphur-matches.  This  is  evident  from 
Martial,  Transtiburinus  ambulator  Qui  pallentia  sulfurala  fradis 
Permuiat  vUrets,  i  42.  Circulaiiix  quae  isulfurato  nolit  empta 
ramento  Vaiiniorum  proxeneta  fractorumy  x  3,  where  this  iden- 
tical kind  of  common  drinking-vessel  is  described  as  being  so 
exchanged.  Permutant  viireis  gregale  sulfur,  Stat  Silv.  i  6  74. 
Heinrich  is  of  the  opinion  of  the  scholiast,  and  quotes  Plin. 
£pp.  viii  20,  where  sulphur  is  spoken  of  as  vis  quafracia  soli- 
dantur.  He  argues  that  rupia  is  the  word  used  here,  not/rac/a, 
i.^.,  "  cracked  glass  that  would  be  mended,  not  hroken  glass  that 
would  be  sold."  But  a  comparison  of  the  passages  which  he 
himself  cites  from  Pliny  and  from  Martial  will  show  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  point.  The  former  speaks  of  things /nic/a 
being  mended  :  the  latter  of  their  being  sold.  No  doubt,  as 
with  us,  valuable  glass  objects  would  be  mended  (if  the  Bomaus 
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knew  of  any  process  to  effect  this),  and  cheap  glass,  like  that 
which  Javenal  mentions  here,  would  be  disposed  of.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  Pliny,  in  the  passage  quoted,  does  not  speak 
of  glass  as  being  one  among  the  objects  which  sulphur  was  used 
to  mend.  And  the  elder  Pliny  in  a  long  article  on  sulphur,  in 
which  he  expressly  mentions  sulphur-matches,  and  describes 
a  great  many  purposes  to  which  the  article  in  question  is  put, 
never  alludes  to  this  one,  H.  N.  zxxv  15. 

60 :  Nero  is  said  to  have  invented  (or  rather  introduced 
among  the  Eomans)  the  practice  of  cooling  water  by  means  of 
snow.  This  was  done  by  putting  the  water  into  a  glass  recep* 
tacle  and  surrounding  it  with  the  snow,  much  after  the  fashion 
in  which  ice  is  used  by  us,  for  a  similar  purpose,  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxi  3.  The  water  was  first  boiled  down  {decocia  or  coda)y  that 
a  greater  degree  of  coldness  might  subsequently  be  attained, 
though  whether  this  result  would  be  accomplished  has  been 
disputed  by  modern  experimentalists,  item  calefactam  magis 
refrigerariy  Plin.  1.  c.  The  water,  thus  cooled,  was  used  for 
mixing  with  wine;  vino  nivem  dUuit,  Senea  Epp.  78,  and 
de  Ira,  ii  25,  ill  winter  as  well  as  summer,  non  aestaU  tantum, 
sed  et  media  hieme  nivem  bibunt,  Sen.  Nat.  Quaest.  iv  13,  from 
which  it  appear^  also  that  they  had  regular  ^'  ice-houses,"  as 
we  term  them.  Snow  is  still  used  for  cooling  wine,  &a,  in 
Southern  Italy,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  more  easily  obtain- 
able than  ice.  But  the  Romans  were  sometimes  not  contented 
with  snow,  but  wanted  ice ;  nee  nive  conienH  suni,  sed  glaciem, 
veltU  eeriior  illi  ex  solido  rigor  sU  exquirunt,  Seneca,  in  the 
chapter  last  cited.  Martial  has  constant  allusions  to  this 
practice  of  cooling  wines,  ii  85,  v  64,  vi  S6y  &c. — The  use  of 
snow,  &C.,  had  been,  of  course,  known  long  before  Nero's  time, 
Xen.  Mem.  ii  i  30.  Athen.  Deipn.  iii  97,  mentions  ice-houses 
made  by  Alexander,  resembling  ours^-deep  trenches,  with  cut 
branches  at  the  top  to  keep  off  the  sun.  61  :  The  wine 
was  not  circulated  round  the  table,  as  with  us :  this  appears 
from  Mart,  iv  86,  and  other  passages.  62,  63  :  Gaetulus 
cursor,  "  a  black  running-footman  ; "  but  these  fellows  waited 
at  table  too,  it  seems.  Cursorem  sexta  iibi  Rufe  remisimus  hora 
Carmina  quern  madidum  nostra  tiUisse  reor^  Mart,  iii  100,  where 
he  would  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  a  kind  of  commissionaire, 
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Libya  eques,  Mart  x  13.  54:  It  was  deemed  unlucky  to 
meet  anything  black  at  night,  ut  ilium  videt  canem  nigrum 
villosum  sane,  quern  non  vdis  OH  in  tenebris  occurrere^  Senec 
Lud.  de  morte  GL  Caes.  66  :  The  Latin  Way,  as  a  place 
of  burial,  has  been  mentioned  at  i  171.  66:  The  cup- 
bearers of  the  wealthy  Romans  were  chosen  for  their  good 
looks,  as  Ganymede  by  Jupiter,  Puer  quis  ex  aula  capillis  Ad 
cyathum  statuetur  undis  ?  Hor.  Od.  i  29  7  8,  and  so  noble  lads 
among  the  Greeks,  Horn.  Odyss.  i  149,  &c.  floSj  "  the  flower" 
as  we  say.  flos  and  floscvlus  are  very  common  in  this  sense. 
0  qui  floscvlus  es  Juventiorum,  CatuU.  24  i ;  and  alone,  as  in 
Ter.  Eun.  ii  3.  Anni  f  Anni  ?  Sedecim,  Flos  ipse.  68 : 
Frivola,  "goods  and  chattels,"  as  at  iii  198.  There  is  pro- 
bably an  emphasis  on  frivola.  "  All  the  possessions — ^mere 
'  chattels '  as  they  were — of  the  Roman  kings : "  where  some 
word  signifying  "  fortunes  "  might  have  been  expected.  This 
would  be  more  emphasised  in  recitation.  60 :  nescire  must 
often  be  translated  by  "  to  be  unable."  mentiri  nesciOy  iii  41. 
nesciat  irasci^  x  360,  xiii  240,  xiv  231.  62  :  iUe  must  be 
the  black  Ganymede,  to  whom  alone  the  humble  guest  can 
look  for  drink,  nescit  .  .  .  supercUio  is  thrown  in  parentheti- 
cally. 63  :  calidae  gelidaeque  minister.  Both  hot  and  cold 
water  were  set  down  at  the  banquets  of  the  Romans.  Frigida 
non  desit  non  deerit  calda  peient%  Mart,  xiv  105.  Jam  defecisset 
portantes  calda  ministros  Si  non  poiares  Sexiiliane  merumy  i  12. 
66:  This  line  and  51  are  pronounced  against  by  Heinrich 
and  Ribbeck,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  do  not  like 
them.  Seneca  speaks  of  ostiarii  diflicultatem,  namendatms 
superbiam,  cubicularii  supercUium,  As  to  the  extraordinary 
number  of  slaves  kept  by  wealthy  men  under  the  Empire,  cf. 
Becker's  "  Gallus,"  Exc.  iii  sc.  i.  Still  greater  numbers  than 
those  mentioned  there  are,  however,  alluded  to  by  some 
writers.  Thus  Athenaeus  speaks  of  many  Romans  owning 
ten  thousand,  twenty  thousand,  and  even  more,  slaves  a-piece, 
and  that  not  for  profit,  but  for  show — ^a  statement  hardly 
credible,  Deipn.  vi  104.  major  domus  is  used  by  Pera.  as 
masdma  domus  here,  for  "a  great  house,"  iii  92. 

67 :  sqq.     We  now  come  to  the  food,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  wine,  that  served  to  the  poorer  guests  is  of  an  inferior 
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quality.  Sibi  (to  himself,  the  host)  optima  quaedam,  ceteris 
vilia  et  minvia  ponebatf  Plin.  Epp.  ii  6.  According  to  Sueto- 
nius, Julius  Caesar  threw  a  baker  into  prison  who  had  served 
him  with  better  bread  than  his  guests.  68  :  vix  fradum^ 
"a  piece  of  bread  which  could  scarcely  be  broken  off  the 
loaf" — so  hard  it  was.  69 :  Horace,  Epp.  ii  i  123,  speaks 
o(pane  seamdo,  bread  of  an  inferior  quaUty,  which  the  scholiast 
interprets  as  non  sUigineo,  t.«.,  not  made  of  the  finer  sort  of 
grain ;  cf.  Mart,  ix  3.  The  wealthy  Romans  had  their  bread 
baked  at  home.  71 :  dextram  cohibere  memento,  "Hands  off !" 
72 :  salva  tibi  sit  wn^tantiae  fama,  Plin.  Epp.  ix  i.  73 :  ponere 
for  deponere,  as  often ;  "  to  lay  down,"  ».«.,  the  piece  of  bread 
you  have  taken.  Not "  to  lay  it  (10.,  the  bread-basket)  down," 
as  commonly  translated.  74 :  vistu?  ^^  will  you?"  exactly  in 
our  sense ;  **  will  you  keep  quiet?"  &c.,  a  common  form  of  ex- 
pression. Fisne  iu  te,  Se^^vi,  cohibere  et  meminisse  hominem  te  esse 
natum  ?  Cic.  Epist.  iv  5.  Other  readings  are  vix  tu,  with  no 
sense,  and  inn'  /u,  with  no  authority  and  no  necessity,  cor^ 
suetis  canistris,  the  man  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  there 
every  two  months  or  so,  15  16,  and  knew  the  basket  he  was 
expected  to  take  his  bread  from.  76 :  impleri,  "  fill  your 
belly,"  ironically. 

76 :  sqq.  Mart,  frequently  complains  of  having  to  visit 
his  patron  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  Si  quid  nostra  tuis  adicit 
vexatio  rebuSy  Mane,  vel  e  media  node,  togatus  ero,  Stridentesque 
feram  flatus  Aquilonis  iniqui  Et  patiar  nimboSy  excipiamque  nives, 
X  82,  and  again  At  mihi  quern  cogis  medios  abrumpere  somnos  Et 
matutinum  ferre  patique  lutumy  Quid  petitur  rupta  cum  pes  vagus 
exit  aluta  Et  subitus  crassae  decidit  imber  aquae  ?  xii  26,  com- 
pare i  109.  Eositus  hie  opeiis  vani  toguLaeque  madentis  Fix  tanti 
Patdum  mane  videre  fuit,  v  22.  78 :  Esquilias,  Martial,  in 
another  passage,  similar  to  those  quoted  above,  complains 
that  he  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  Esquiline  Hill  to  salute 
his  patron,  v  22.  The  Esquiline  under  the  Empire  had  come 
to  be  a  fashionable  place  of  residence,  Juv.  iii  71,  Macaenas 
having  been  the  first  to  improve  it,  Hor.  Sat.  i  8  14.  Pro- 
pertius  calls  it  aquosas  EsquUias,  iv  8  i,  from  its  exposed 
situation.  79  :  paentday  '*  a  thick  cloak  used  by  the  Romans 
iu  travelling,  as  a  protection  against  the  cold  and  rain,  instead 
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of  the  toga,"  Diet.  6.  and  R  Ant.  It  was  probably  worn 
over  the  toga  in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  taJien  off  before 
presenting  one's  self  to  a  patron,  like  our  cloaks  and  great- 
coats. 80 :  So  Horace  speaks  of  angustogue  vagos  pisces 
urgere  caiinOy  Sat  ii  4  77.  dislendere  lancem  is,  of  course, 
poetical.  It  seems  to  stretch  the  dish,  from  its  great  size, 
Juv.  vi  426.  81 :  squilla  is  probably  here  a  lobster,  or 
large  crayfish :  more  commonly,  it  signifies  a  prawn  or  shrimp 
as  in  Hor.  Sat.  ii  8  42.  Pliny  speaks  of  sqaiUae^  as  not  being 
considered  delicacies.  Mart  non  sane  preciosis  piscibus  dbundai; 
soleas  tamen  d  squillas  optimas  suggerU,  £pp.  ii  17.  81,  82: 
quibus  asparagis.  The  elder  Pliny  says  that  asparagus  were 
brought  V>  such  a  state  of  cultivation,  that  their  heads  weighed 
three  pounds  each,  H.  N.  xix  4.  84 :  dinUdio  constridus  cam- 
marus  ovo,  a  "common  crab,  hemmed  in  («.«.,  garnished)  with 
half  an  egg  (sliced  up)."  The  Romans  used  to  garnish  some 
of  their  dishes  in  this  way,  as  we  do  salads,  Divisis  cybium 
latebit  ovis,  ^lart.  v  78.  Seda  coronaburU  rutaios  ova  laceriaSy  z 
48,  xi  52.  Some  give  to  constridw  the  sense  of  "shrank  up," 
i.e,y  from  having  been  so  long  out  of  the  sea ;  but  the  above 
is  better,  cammarus  was  some  sort  of  crab,  or  crayfish,  of 
small  value,  and  is  especially  mentioned  as  a  poor  man's  dish 
by  Martial,  Immodici  tibi  fiava  teguni  chrysendeta  mtUli  Coneciar 
in  nostra  cammare  lance  rubeSy  ii  43.  86 :  feralis  coena  must 
allude  to  the  novemdialia,  or  feriae  novemdicUes,  a  sacrifice  and 
funeral  repast,  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  burial.  It  consisted 
of  simple  things,  such  as  eggs,  bread,  salt,  &c.,  and  was  placed 
on  the  grave ;  see  for  a  fuller  account,  Becker's  "  Gallus,"  Ex- 
cursus to  scene  xii,  who  distinguishes  it  from  the  sUicemium, 
or  meal  taken  near  the  grave,  and  the  coena  funerisy  which 
took  place  in  the  house  of  the  deceased.  86 :  The  Romans 
used  oil,  as  we  use  melted  butter ;  and  such  is  still,  I  believe, 
the  practice  in  Italy.  That  of  Venafrum  in  Campania  was 
celebrated,  Plin.  H.  N.  xv  2.  The  oil  of  Italy  is  now  esteemed 
inferior  to  that  of  France.  88  :  sqq.  "  You  get  an  inferior 
kind  of  oil  from  Africa."  Pliu.,  H.  N.  xv  2,  expressly  men- 
tions Africa  as  not  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  olive. 
Probably  it  was  too  hot.  Midpsamm.  Only  one  person  of 
this  name  is  known  (cf.  viii  zi  note).     King  of  Numidia,  and 
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eldest  SOD  of  Masinissa,  though  Diodorus  says  he  had  a  sou 
of  the  same  name.  Bocchar  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  a  King 
of  the  Mauri,  zxix  30.  The  meaning  is  that  this  Numidian 
or  African  oil  which  the  poor  guest  gets,  smells  so  bad  that 
a  Roman  would  not  like  to  go  into  the  same  bath  with  a 
native  who  anointed  himself  with  it ;  and  that  even  serpents 
would  fly  from  it.     Line  9 1  is  omitted  in  some  MSS. 

93 :  Tauromenitanae  rupeSy  the  rocks  of  Taormina,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  94 :  defecit  nostrum  mare^  dum  gtUa 
saevit,  &c.  There  is  something  very  like  this  in  Petron.  119. 
Ingeniosa  gula  est  ,  .  .  jam  Phasidos  unda  orbaia  est  avihus. 
There  are  no  more  pheasants  left,  vos  quorum  profunda  et 
insatiabilis  gula,  hinc  maria  scrutatur^  hinc  terras,  says  Seneca,- 
Epp.  89.  96  :  macello.  Martial  has  conturbaior  macellus, 
X  96,  the  market-place  which  brings  people  to  bankruptcy. 
Statins  calls  fishermen  scrutatores  profundi.  Silv.  iii  i  84. 
96 :  The  Tyrrhenum  mare  is  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
adjoining  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  97 :  provinciay  cf.  iv  26. 
98 :  Laenas  is  any  fortune-hunter.  Compare  vi  40.  Aurelia 
is  a  rich  lady  who  will  sell  the  fish  again,  from  so  many 
dainties  of  the  kind  being  sent  to  her  that  she  has  no  other 
way  of  disposing  of  them,  or  from  avarice,  iii  187.  plena 
domus  lUns  venalibus,  note.  There  is  an  Aurelia  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Epp.  ii  20.  100  :  si  quando  continet  imher,  Virg. 
Georg.  i  259.  101 :  in  carcere,  "  in  the  cave  of  the  winds." 
104  :  Tiberinus;  probably  the  Tiberinus  lupus  or  pike  is  meant, 
Hor.  Sat.  ii  2  31.  Lucil.'  fragm.  iv  5,  ponies  Tiber inu'  duo  inter- 
capiu\  el  ipse.  The  force  of  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
understood.  I  take  the  meaning  to  be  "  you  will  be  served 
with  a  coarse  river-pike,  spotted  with  frost-bites,  or  even  with 
a  specimen  drawn  from  the  mud,  and  fattened  in  the  sewers 
(the  very  born-slave  of  the  banks,  &c.)"  The  fish,  when  in 
good  condition,  seems  to  have  been  esteemed  a  delicacy. 
Macrob.  Sat.  iii  16  17.  at^  is  not  required  for  e/,  with  this 
sense.  Mr.  Simcox,  who  is  always  trying  to  extract  a  far- 
fetched meaning  from  his  author,  gives  to  ei  ipse  the  sense 
of  ''a  home-born  slave  like  you/'*  It  is  needless  to  say  there 
is  nothing  in  this.  106 :  Juvenal  here  represents  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  as  penetrating  under  the  Suburra,  one  of  the  most 
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populous  parts  of  the  town,  iii  5 ;  and  this  fact  was  verified 
by  excavations  made  in  1743,  Diet.  6.  and  R.  Geog.  "Roma," 

109 :  Seneca,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  the  preceptor 
of  Nero.  Juvenal  seems  to  have  had  a  great  regard  for  him, 
viii  212.  Piso  was  put  to  death  with  him  for  conspiring 
against  Nero.  Martial  couples  the  two,  Pisones  Senecasque 
Memmiosque  Et  Crispos  mihi  redde,  xir  36.  Cotta  may  be 
Aurelius  Cotta,  who  lived  in  Nero's  time,  and  who  is  praised 
again  at  vii  95.  Perhaps  Juvenal,  in  his  youth,  may  have 
experienced  the  kindness  of  some  of  these  men,  cf.  Sen.  de 
Vit.  Beat.  24.  110 :  olim,  these  patrons,  though  of  recent 
date,  followed  the  good  old  tradition.  112 :  ctvUUer,  lite- 
rally, "as.  becomes  a  citizen."  Hence  "with  courtesy,  in  a 
genial  way."  juveni  civile  ingemum,  mira  comiias,  Tac.  Ann.  i 
33  (of  Germanicus).  He  was  genial,  liberaliter  is  used  in 
much  the  same  sense.  112,  113 :  esto  .  .  .  esto,  compare,  for 
the  repetition,  ii  135  136,  vi  166  167  279  280. 

114 :  Anseris  jecur.  A  great  delicacy  with  the  Romans, 
as  "foie  gras"  with  us.  Aspice  quam  iumeai  magno  jecur  ansere 
majus,  Mart,  xiii  58.  satur  anseris  extis,  Pers.  vi  71,  Hor.  Sat. 
ii  8  88.  In  Mart,  iii  82,  the  mention  of  it  is  followed,  as  here, 
by  that  of  a  boar.  Compare  Ov.  Fast,  i  453,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  being  offered  up  to  lo.  ipsum,  30  107,  is  throughout 
"  the  host."  So  in  Horace,  Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum,  Por- 
dus  infra,  Sat.  ii  8  23.  116 :  aliUis,  from  a/o,  "  anything 
fattened."  It  is  often  used  of  fowls,  and  probably  means 
here  a  fat  capon.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Horace  as  a  delicacy. 
Nee  somnum  plebis  taudo,  satur  altUium,  Epp.  i  7  35.  funuU 
goes  with  jecur  and  allilis,  as  well  as  aper.  We  have  two 
examples  of  the  common  use  of  the  singular,  in  this  way, 
close  at  hand,  109  and  124.  The  story  of  Meleager  and  the 
Calydonian  boar-hunt  is  told  by  Homer,  II.  ix,  and  Ovid,  Metam. 
viii.  Meleager  seems  to  have  been  a  very  common  subject  of 
representation  by  artists,  and  every  one  would  understand  the 
poet's  allusion.  So  also  Hercules,  holding  Antaeus  from  the 
ground,  iii  88,  and  below  v  125.  116  :  tubera,  "truflSes, 
though  highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  seem  to  have  been 
reckoned  inferior  to  mushrooms,  I'uhera  holetis  poma  secunda 
sumtis,  Mart  xiii  50.     Pliny,  H.  N.  xix  3,  says  that  frequent 
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thunder-storms  produce  truflles,  and  that  they  are  best  in 
spring-time;  which  explains  this  passage,  facient  coenas 
majores,  "  increase  the  bills  of  fare  " — give  the  epicures  more 
to  eat.  118,  119 :  Allidius  (any  epicure)  says  that  Libya, 
the  great  granary  of  Rome,  may  keep  her  corn  to  herself,  and 
unyoke  her  oxen,  provided  she  sends  truffles.  The  African 
truffles  were  the  most  esteemed,  Plin.  H.  N.  xix  3. 

120:  siructor,  properly,  the  person  who  arranged  the 
dishes  on  the  table  (from  struo),  here  a  carver,  as  in  xi  136, 
and  Mart,  x  48  15.  Et  quae  non  egeantferro  structoris  ofellae. 
The  carvers  at  great  houses  were  accustomed,  it  seems,  to  use 
gesticulations,  and  the  practice  is  ridiculed  by  Petronius,  36, 
Sen.  Epp.  47.  magistri  is  his  teacher,  or  professor,  for  there 
was  a  regular  school  of  the  art,  xi  137,  where,  very  likely,  rich 
men  sent  their  slaves  to  be  instructed,  as  now-a-days  cooks  are 
sent  to  take  lessons  of  great  French  chefs,  123,  124 :  nee 
minimo  .  .  .  secetur.  This  may  mean  (i)  it  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference with  what  sort  of  gesticulation  hares  and  fowls  are  cut 
up,  or  (2)  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  sort  of  gesti- 
culation proper  to  cutting  up  hares  and  fowls  respectively. 
The  great  art  required  in  a  carver  is  often  alluded  to  by  Seneca, 
Epp.  47.  deBrev.  Vit.  12,  de  Vit.  Beat.  17.  125:  The 
story  of  Cacus,  who  stole  Hercules'  cows,  and  was  killed  by 
him,  is  told  by  Virgil,  Aen.  viii  192,  sqq.  127:  iamquam, 
etc.,  "As  if  you  were  a  Roman  citizen,  and  entitled  to  three 
names ! "  Ironical,  propifiare  is,  properly,  to  taste  of  the 
cup  one's  self,  and  then  hand  it  round  to  the  others.  Qttod 
nulli  calicem  iuum  pivpinas  Humane  fads  Herme,  non  svperbe, 
Mart,  ii  15,  and  cf.  xii  74;  iii  82  25,  and  31,  <&c.  129: 
usque  adeo;  cf.  iii  84,  vi  182,  "so  utterly."  131:  The 
laena,  or  woollen  cloak,  was  an  upper  garment,  which  seems 
to  have  been  worn  sometimes  at  the  dinner-table,  Pers.  i  32 
(but  this  was  one  of  a  finer  sort),  but  most  commonly,  no 
doubt,  was  worn  over  the  toga  in  going  and  coming,  in  cold 
weather  or  at  night,  Juv.  iii  283.  Martial,  viii  59  10,  speaks 
of  a  thievish  guest  going  off  with  two,  which  looks  as  if  they 
were  laid  aside  or  hung  up,  in-doors,  like  our  great-coats. 
pertusa  laena  might  be  a  descriptive  ablative,  "men  with  a 
torn  cloak  : "  but  the  order  is  against  this. 
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132 :  sqq.  Compare  Mart,  i  104,  Si  dederint  Superi 
dedes  mihi  millia  centum  ,  .  .  Qualiter  0  vivam  quam  large^ 
guamgue  heaie.  gmdringenta^  a  knight's  fee,  i  106.  133  : 
Heinrich,  following  some  of  the  older  commentators,  takes 
liomundo  as  a  nominative,  "some  god-like  little  man,"  as 
opposed  to  DeuSy  and  sees  an  allusion  to  Ter.  £un.  iii  5  42. 
At  quern  Deumf  .  ,  ,  ego  homuncio  hoc  nonfecerimf  Others, 
as  Euperti,  take  it  as  a  vocative.  If  that  be  so,  there  is, 
perhaps,  an  allusion  to  Eur.  Cy.  316.  6  vXoDro;,  Mfittviaxt^  roTg 
co^oTg  $s6i.  homuncio,  "  my  little  man,"  used  playfully,  is  not 
at  all  uncommon,  ex,  gr.,  Quin  iu  guicumgue  es,  homuncio 
lucemam,  ait,  actutum  mihi  ea^ist  Appul.  Met.  .ix  181. 
This,  like  many  other  passages  in  Juvenal,  is  not  a  case  for 
dogmatising,  as  Macleane  does.  "  It  is  the  nominative,"  he 
says.  However,  an  editor  is  expected  to  arrive  at  a  conclu- 
sion, and  cannot  abandon  a  passage  with  the  old  formula, 
^^Judicet  lector."  I  have  given  the  former  rendering,  as  being 
the  one  which  certainly  gives  more  life  to  the  passage.  The 
Gods  and  the  Fates  are  coupled  together  in  this  way,  medicus 
Divis  faiisgm  potentior,  Auson  Epigr.  73.  Deus  et  mdior 
natura.  Ov.  Met  i  21.  136:  vis  .  .  .  ilibus.  Do  let  me 
give  you  a  bit  of  the  stuffing,  as  we  should  say ;  and  this  is 
pretty  nearly  the  meaning  which  Gelsus  gives  to  the  word. 
Fulpamenta  quae  inter  coxam  et  ventrem  posita  sunt,  Achaintre 
ad  loc.  137 :  vos  esiis  fratres.  So  Martial  says  of  a  man 
fond  of  jewels,  Eos  amplectitur,  hos  deoscdaiwr,  Eos  vocat  fraires, 
viii  81  6.  "Coins  and  bank-notes,  you  are  really  his  brothers, 
not  the  man  who  owns  them,"  as  we  should  say.  Dominus 
may  be  either  the  "  Lord  of  your  Lord,"  or  "  a  Lord  your- 
self." I  prefer  the  former.  138,  139:  Another  allusion 
to  Virgil,  Si  guis  mihi  parvulvs  aula  Luderet  Aeneas,  Aen.  iv 
328.  140  :  Horace  makes  Tiresias  say  to  Ulysses,  fama 
civem  causague  priorem  Speme,  domi  si  natus  erii  fecundate  conjuz. 
Sat.  ii.  5  31 ;  and  Pliny,  speaking  of  his  friend  Asinius  Rufus, 
says.  Functus  est  optimi  citis  officio,  quod  fecunditate  uxoris  large 
frui  voluit,  eo  seculo  quo  pleiisgue  eiiam  singulos  JUios  orbiialis 
praemia  gi'aves  faciunt,  Epp.  iv  15.  It  is  needless  to  say  that, 
as  this  line  involves  a  maxim,  it  has  been  held  to  be  a  monkish 
gloss.  It  is  supposed  to  have  slipped  in  from  the  margin :  a  kind 
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of  note,  in  verse,  by  the  transcriber.     Pejhaps  this  is  a  con- 
venient place  for  observing  that  there  is  no  writer  of  anti- 
quity with  regard  to  whom  commentators  should  be  more 
careful  not  to  exclude  these  setUentiae  as  glosses.     They  are 
entirely  in  the  poet's  manner :  and  the  proof  of  this  is  that 
they  constantly  occur,  either  as  parts  of  a  line,  or  cover- 
ing more  than  one  line,  so  that  they  cannot  be  torn  from 
the  context.     Compare    rara  in   tenui  facundia  pannOy    vii 
145.     spoliatis  arma  supersunt,  viii    124,  viii   73    74,  ix  18 
19,  xiii  75  76,  X  96  97,  X.  7  8,  &c.     The  meaning  is  that  if  the 
rich  man's  wife  is  barren,  she  will  make  his  friends  very 
pleasant  to  him,   for  they  will  hope  to   get  a  legacy  by 
their  attentions,  or,  that  the  sterility  of  a  wife  will  make 
him  a  pleasant  friend.     The  epithet  cams  is  in  favour  of 
the  latter  rendering,  Carus  erU  Verri,  &c.,  iii*  53.      Migale. 
There  are  various  readings  of  the  name,  but  whichever  of 
them  we  adopt,  I  think  the  man's  wife  is  meant     She  is  in- 
troduced as  Procula  in  iii  203.     The  meaning  I  take  to  be, 
"  But  under  present  circumstances,  your  wife  may  have  as 
many  children  as  she  likes.     Virro  won't  be  distressed  at  the 
fact,  as  he  knows  he  has  nothing  to  expect  from  you,  and 
will  be  rather  amused  with  them  than  otherwise."     This 
Macleane  says  is  "  certainly  wrong."    He  takes  the  meaning 
to  be  : — "  Now  that  you  are  rich — as  we  have  supposed — 
even  if  you  have  children,  he  will  fondle  the  babies  and  see 
what  he  can  do  that  way.     The  man  being  rich  is  still  worth 
looking  after."    In  that  case  we  should  read  tunc  in  prefer- 
ence to  nunc,  and  the  words  parasitus  infans  seem  to  me  to  be 
fatal  to  this  rendering.     If  this  be  merely  a  pursuing  of  the 
idea  that  the  man  has  become  worth  a  knight's  fee,  132,  and 
is  himself  a  great  man,  he  and  his  children  would  surely  cease 
to  be  "parasites,"  and  would   come  to  table   on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  host.     Mr.  Prior  makes  ipse  refer  to  patris. 
"The  father  will  be  delighted  whenever  his   own  parasite 
child  comes  to  his  own  table,  and  will  order  him  to  receive  a 
little  bib-money,"  &c.      Mr.  Prior  says  "it  is  strange  that 
this  should  have  been  overlooked  ! "         143  :  viridem  ilioraca. 
According  to  Lipsius  Viridis  erat  color  vestium  puerilis  ei  femi- 
«eiw,  Elect.  Lib.  i  c,  13.     Conopare  Statius,  Silv.  ii  i  133,  of 
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the  boy  Glaucias,  nunc  herbas  imitante  sinu,  144 :  minimas 
nuceSy  probably  filberts.  They  and  other  kinds  of  nuts  served 
as  playthings,  as  well  as  edibles,  for  children,  with  the 
Bomans,  as  with  us.  {Augustus,)  animi  laxandi  causa  ,  .  • 
nudbus  ludehat  cum  py>eris  minutis,  guos  fade  et  garmlilaie  un- 
digue  amabUes  conguirebat,  Sueton.  Aug.  83.  Neu  nuces  pueris 
negeL  Catull.  61  128,  Pers.  i  io,Phaedr.  iii  14,  &c  145: 
parasilus  infans  has  the  same  comic  turn  as  rusticus  infans,  iii 
176.     parasitaster  parvulus.  Ten  Ad.  v  2  4.  146  :  sqq. 

Martial's  epigram  iii  60  offers  so  strong  a  resemblance  to 
parts  of  this  Satire,  that  I  quote  it  entire.  Cum  vocor  ad  co&- 
nam,  non  jam  venalis  ut  ante,  Cur  miki  non  eadem  quae  tibi  coena 
datur  ?  Ostrea  tu  sumis  stagno  saiurata  Lucrino,  Sugitur  indso 
mytilus  ore  mihi.  Sunt  tibi  boleti,  fungos  ego  sumo  suillos,  En 
tiU  cum  rhombo  est,  at  mihi  cum  spanUo.  Cereus  immodids 
turtur  te  dunibus  implet  Ponitur  in  cavea  mortua  pica  mihi.  Cur 
dne  te  coeno,  cum  tecum  Poniice  coenem  ?  Sporiula  quod  non  est, 
prodt ;  edamus  idem,  and  cf.  Mart,  iii  82  18,  sqq.  147: 
sed  gualem,  **  aye,  and  such  a  one  as,"  a  not  uncommon  use  of 
sed.  vindictam  tuae  parenii,  sed  plenam  iribue,  App.  Met.  iv  85. 
Omnium  ewmdem  exitum  esse,  sed  et  idem  domidlium,  Petron.  11 1. 
147,  148  :  This  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Mart,  i  21, 
Boleium,  qualem  Claudius  edit,  edas.  Boletus,  which  we  trans- 
late for  convenience  ''  mushroom,"  was,  as  is  well  known,  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Romans,  Mart,  iii  45,  xiii  50,  &c. 
(see  note  to  116  of  this  Satire).  Here  the  meaning  is  that 
the  mushrooms  served  to  Virro  were  very  fine  ones,  such  as 
Claudius  ate,  before  that  last  one  which  was  fatal  to  him.  He 
was  very  fond  of  such  things,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  avidissi- 
mus  talium,  and  his  wife  Agrippina  poisoned  him  by  means  of 
one,  see  vi  620.  149  :  religuis  FirronUms,  the  other  grandees. 
160  :  quorum  .  .  .  odore,  '^  so  fine,  that  their  odour  alone  is  a 
feast ;" — and  the  only  share  of  them  that  Trebius  was  likely 
to  get.  Compare  with  this  line  (and  162  below)  Mart  i  93  9. 
Pasceris  et  nigrae  solo  nidore  culinae,  161 :  The  gardens  of 
Alcinous,  King  of  Phaeacia,  were  described  by  Homer  as 
filled  with  perpetual  fruits.  162  :  SororUms  Afris,  the  Hes- 
perides.  Martial  has  Aut  Corcyrad  sunt  haec  de  frondibus  horti 
Aut  liaec  Massyli  poma  draconis  erant,  alluding  to  the  dragon 
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SATIRE  V,  IAS 


of  the   HQsperides,  xiii  37.  163:    This  must  mean  a 

monkey,  and  so  one  of  the  old  scholiasts  takes  it     The  agger 
is  probably  the  rampart  of  Servius  TuUius,  cf.  viii  43,  xvi  26 ; 
bat  it  may  mean  any  public  way,  cf.  Qaint  zii  10.     A  monkey 
dressed  up  in  regimentals  and  sitting  on  a  goat,  munching  an 
apple  in  the  intervals  of  throwing  a  dart,  &c.,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  soldiers  and  idlers,  is  a  spectacle  quite  familiar 
to  us,  as  it  was  to  the  Komans.     The  other  interpretation, 
that  not  a  monkey  but  a  recruit  is  meant,  and  that  he  learns  his 
exercise  from  a  drill-sergeant,  called  capella  contemptuously,  is 
not  worth  much,  to  my  mind.     As  for  the  objection  of  Mr. 
Mayor  and  Mr.  Simcox  (who  adopt  the  latter  version)  that "  ab 
equo  jaculari  is  not  found  in  Latin,"  and  that  it  should  be  ex 
capeUay  and  not  a  capella^  to  support  the  sense  I  have  given, 
compare  Propert.  iii  1 1  13;  Ausaferox  ab  eguo  quondam  oppugnare 
sagiitis  Maeotis  Danaum  Fenthesilea  rales,  and  Ovid,  Telaque  ab 
averso  qmejaeii  hosii^  eguo^  A.  A.  i  210.    So  dp*  Ivirm  in  Greek. 
167 :  Hoc  agit  ut  doleas,  compare  Mart,  iv  68.     Ui  coenem 
invUoTf  Sexte,  an  ut  invideam  ?        163 :  sqq.     The  meaning  is 
"  Could  such  a  fellow  be  stood  a  second  time  by  any  one  who 
is  at  least  free-born  1 "    The  Bulla,  of  Etruscan  origin,  a  cir- 
cular  boss  or  ornament  worn  round  their  necks,  only  by  free- 
bom  children,  ingenui,  cf.  xiv  4  5.     heres  bullatus.     The  rich 
would  have  this  made  of  gold,  Mox  ubi  bulla  rudi  demissa  est 
aurea  collo^  Matris  et  ante  Deos  libera  sumpta  toga,  Propert.  iv  i 
^31 132  ;  the  poorer  classes,  as  appears  from  this  passage  (and 
a  schol.  of  the  so-called  Asconius  on  Cia  Verr.  Act  ii  i  c.  58), 
of  leather,  cf.  Diet,  G.  and  R.  Ant.  "  Bulla,"  where  an  en- 
graving of  one  is  given.     168  :  minor  altilis  some  take  to  mean 
"lessened,  by  Yirro  and  the  other  grandees  having  helped 
themselves."        169  :  strieto,  drawn  like  a  sword.         170 : 
qui  te  sic  utitur,  "who  makes  this  use  of  you."    You  are  as 
good  as  a  play  to  hW         171 :  sqq.     '*  You  will  some  day, 
if  you  go  on  as  you  do  now,  be  playing  pantaloon  in  a  pan- 
tomime, and  be  thumped  by  the  clown,"  as  we  should  say. 
Parasites,  with  their  heads  shaved,  appear  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  farces  for  the  purpose  of  being  knocked  about. 
Hence  they  are  called  duri  capitones^  Plant.  Pers.  i  2  7 ;  and 
compare  Capt  i  i  20,  21,  Et  hie  guidem,  hercle^  nisi  qui  eolaphos 
perpeti  Potis parasitus,  franglque  aulas  {i.q,  cllas)  in  captit. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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Thts  is  a  satire  upon  women,  and  must,  one  would  think, 
be  a  work  of  the  poet's  mature  age.  He  addresses  a  person 
whom  he  calls  Ursidius  Postumus,  and  whom  he  supposes  to 
be  on  the  point  of  marriage.  He  endeavours  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  project  by  showing  him  what  the  Roman  women 
really  are.  Chastity  has  long  since  left  the  eartL  Postumus 
had  better  take  a  rope  and  hang  himself  than  plunge  into 
matrimony.  No  woman  is  content  with  a  single  lover  nowa- 
days. They  intrigue  with  actors,  yes,  and  worse  than  that 
Look  at  Hippia,  the  Senator's  wife,  running  away  with  a 
gladiator !  Look  at  Messalina,  an  Empress,  frequenting  a 
public  brothel  by  night!  True,  some  women  get  on  well 
with  their  husbands ;  but  that  is  because  they  have  brought 
them  a  large  dowry,  or  because  of  their  beauty.  As  soon  as 
that  has  begun  to  fade,  good-bye  to  their  lord's  affection;  and 
while  it  lasts,  the  wife  profits  by  it  to  play  the  tyrant  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  Even  granting  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a 
perfect  woman,  she  would  bore  the  man,  to  whom  she  is 
united,  to  death — so  puffed  up  would  she  be  with  her  own 
great  qualities.  Then  how  sickening  it  is  to  see  some  of 
these  women  affect  the  Greek  style  in  everything.  The 
better  husband  you  are  likely  to  prove,  the  worse  for  yoo. 
You  will  simply  become  her  slave.  When  she  is  tired  of 
ordering  you  about,  she  will  get  a  divorce,  and  marry  some 
one  else.  Then  your  mother-in-law !  No  domestic  happiness 
for  you  as  long  as  she  is  above  ground.  She  will  put  her 
daughter  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks,  and  instigate  her  to  plunder 
and  deceive  you. 

Women  mix  themselves  up  in  law-suits  nowadays.     Some 
practise  the  gladiatorial  art  in  private.     Of  course,  you  ^ill 
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be  subject  to  curtain  lectures.  Your  wife  will  crj  out  that 
you  are  deceiving  her,  while  she  herself  has  lovers  without 
your  knowing  it.  Even  if  you  were  undeceived,  and  caught 
her  in  the  act,  she  would  brazen  it  out  She  would  swear 
she  had  a  right  to  do  as  she  liked. 

All  these  evils  come  from  the  growth  of  luxury,  and  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  The  Boman  matrons  of  old 
were  a  very  different  sort  of  people ;  but  now  look  at  the 
nocturnal  orgies  indulged  in  by  ladies  of  high  rank  I 

After  a  graphic  picture  of  one  of  these  orgies,  the  poet  goes 
on  to  say  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  set  a  guard  over  the 
women,  for  they  always  manage  to  elude  or  bribe  their  guar- 
dians. Then  follow  a  series  of  highly  finished  sketches :  of 
the  lady  who  lives  above  her  means,  and  hires  a  retinue,  &c., 
to  cut  a  dash  in  public ;  the  lady  who  delights  in  eunuchs ; 
the  lady  who  dotes  on  musicians  and  actors ;  the  brazen-faced 
gossip  and  busybody,  who  flies  all  over  the  city  collecting, 
retailing,  and  inventing  news ;  the  imperious  she-tyrant  who 
bullies  her  poor  neighbours,  frequents  the  baths  with  a  great 
retinue  of  attendants,  and  keeps  her  guests  waiting  supper ; 
the  literary  lady ;  the  fashionable  woman  who  makes  up  her 
face  with  cosmetics  before  going  out  to  meet  her  lover.  It 
would  be  worth  while,  he  continues,  to  inquire  how  some  of 
these  ladies  spend  their  time.  Their  ill-will  is  vented  upon 
their  unfortunate  slaves,  whose  lives  are  a  torment  to  them. 
A  council  of  retainers  is  called  in  to  advise  on  the  subject  of 
my  lady's  head-dress,  as  if  it  were  an  affair  of  life  and  death. 
Of  course,  all  this  time  they  never  bestow  a  thought  upon 
their  husbands,  except  to  plunder  and  annoy  them. 

Next,  we  are  introduced  to  the  superstitions  of  women. 
They  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Cybele, 
by  whom  they  are  fleeced,  and  who  impose  on  them  various 
degrading  ordeals.  They  consult  Jewish  fortune-tellers  and 
Chaldean  astrologers.  Some  go  further,  and  become  profes- 
sors in  the  art  themselves.  The  poorer  class  consult  the 
vulgar  fortune-tellers  in  the  circus.  Yet  these  poorer  women, 
whatever  their  follies,  bear  and  rear  children.  Rich  ladies 
practise  abortion,  and  impose  supposititious  babes  upon  their 
husbands;  they  deal  in  potions  and  philtres  which  produce 
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madness ;  they  poison  their  step-sons,  and  their  own  sons, 
too,  sometimes.  They  are  worse  than  the  heroines  of  tragic 
story,  Medea,  Glytaemnestra,  and  the  like,  because  they  com- 
mit their  deeds  of  guilt  in  cold  blood,  and  not  in  a  frenzy  of 
passion,  with  subtle  poison  in  place  of  the  rude  axe. 

As  to  the  date  of  this  Satire,  we  have  a  few  indications 
which  may  help  to  guide  us.  (i.)  The  heaj-dress  mentioned 
at  502  sqq.  (see  note)  is  one  which  certainly  seems,  from  an 
inspection  of  coins,  to  have  been  in  fashion  during  the  reigns 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  not  generally  before,  nor  after 
these  reigns.  (2.)  Lines  407-411  may  refer  to  Trajan's  Ar- 
menian and  Parthian  expeditions,  and  to  the  earthquake  at 
Antioch  in  A.D.  115.  (3.)  In  205  coins  are  spoken  of,  bearing 
the  inscription  " Dacicus  et  Germanieus"  No  such  coins  of 
Domitian's  reign  have  been  found ;  while  there  exist  some 
of  Trajan's.  (4.)  The  castration  of  males  is  spoken  of  in  366 
sqq.  This  practice  was  forbidden  by  Domitian  and  Nerva, 
and  may  have  revived.  (5.)  Archigenes  is  spoken  of  as  a  dis- 
tinguished physician,  236,  and  Archigenes  is  generally  believed 
to  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  (6.)  At  555  we  are 
told  that  Delphis  oracda  cessarU.  The  oracle  was  restored  by 
Hadrian. 

These  indications,  though  not  perhaps  of  very  great  weight 
when  taken  singly,  yet  considered  collectively,  and  in  con- 
junction with  what  we  gather  from  the  other  Satires,  will 
leave  small  doubt  that  this  one  was  published  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan  or  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Hadrian. 
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NOTES  TO  SATIRE  VI. 


1-14:   Modesty  may  once  upon  a  time  have  been  a 
dweller  upon   the  earth,  but  it  must  have  been  in  the  very 
earliest  ages,  when  Saturn  was  king.         1 :  PudicUia  was  per- 
sonified by  the  ancients  and  had  two  sanctuaries  or  temples  in 
Rome,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  x  23,     Similarly  Fides^  Con- 
cardia,  Victoria^  Honor,  Virtus^  FdicUas,  Foiiuna,  Fieias,  Solus, 
&c.,  were   personified  and  had  temples,  cf.  Juv.  i  116  117. 
Conjugal  fidelity,  rather  than  any  other  kind  of  chastity,  is 
usually  implied  in  the  term,  but  it  is  not  always  confined  to 
that   meaning,      non  nimis  potest   FudicUiam  guisquam  suae 
servare  jUiae,  Plant.  Epid.  iii  3  22  23,  and  Juv.  x  297  298. 
The  altar  of  FudicUia  is  mentioned  again  at,  308  of  this  Satire. 
TertuUian  may  have  had  this  passage  of  Juvenal  in  his  memory 
when  he  wrote  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  FudicUia 
.  .   .  aliqaaieims  in  seculo  morabitur,  De  Pudicitia  i.    The  point 
has   some  interest;  for  TertuUian  shows  a  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Roman  standard  authors ;  and  it  would 
throw  some  light  upon  the  estimation  in  which  our  author 
was  held  in  the  succeeding  generations,  if  we  could  establish 
direct  references  to  him  in  the  second  century :  see  note  to 
vii  3.     Satumo  rege.    The  fabled  reign  of  Saturn  in  Latium, 
during  what  is  called  the  Golden  Age,  is  well  known.    Frimus 
ah  aetherio  venit  Satumus  Olympo  .  .  .  Aurea  guae  perhibeni 
Ulo  sub  regefuerunt  Secula,  Yirg.  Aen.  viii  319  sqq.         2  :  sqq. 
Compare  the  description  of  early  man  in  Lucretius,  v  925  sqq. 
genus  humanum  multo  fuit  Ulud  in  arvis  Durius  .  .  .  Glandiferas 
inter  curdbant  corpora  guercus  plerumque  .  .  .  Necdum  res  igni 
scibant  iractare,  neque  vii  Fellihus,  et  spoliis  corpus  vestire  ferarum, 
Sed  nemora  atque  cavos  monies  sUvasgue  colebant,  &c.,  passages 
which  may  have  been  in  the   eye   of  our  author.  Homines 
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veteri  more  ut  ferae  in  silvis  et  spelunds  et  nemcrihus  nascebatUur 
ciboque  agresii  vescendo  vitam  exigeharU,  Yitru^.  ii  1.  Cic.  de 
Inv.  i  2,  &c  7 :   Cynthia^  the  mistress  of  Propertius,  to 

whom  many  of  his  elegies  are  addressed.  The  other  woman 
alluded  to  in  nee  iibi,  &c.,  is  the  mistress  of  Gatallus,  on  the 
death  of  whose  pet  sparrow,  he  wrote  the  well-known  lines, 
beginning  Passer  mortuus  est  meae  puellae  Quern  plus  ilia  oculis 
suis  amabat,  CatuU.  3.  That  this  poem  was  popular  with  the 
Eomans  is  evident  from  Martial  i  8  and  no,  vii  14,  xi  6, 
iv  14,  xiv  77.  Juvenal  says  the  rough  women  of  the  earliest 
ages  were  very  different  from  such  '^petites  mattresses "  as 
the  sweethearts  of  Catullus  and  Propertius.  Gyn.  and  Lesb. 
were  assumed  names.  Apul.  Apol.  10  gives  the  name  of  the 
former  as  Hostia,  and  of  the  latter  as  Clodia,  whom  it  has 
been  sought  to  identify  with  the  sister  of  the  famous  P. 
Clodius  Pulcer.  See  Ellis,  Proleg.  CatulL  p.  55.  B:  ez- 
stinctus  passer,  i  163  note.  The  young  Soman  ladies  delighted 
in  small  birds,  Ov.  Met  x  261.  10  :  as  tetrico  trisiior  ip^ 
viro,  Mart,  i  6  32.  11 :  orbe  novo  eodoque  recenti.  This  is 
imitated  from  Lucretius  v  907,  tellwe  nova  coehqae  reetnii 
12:  One  of  the  early  legends  represented  men  as  coming 
out  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  Gens  virUm  trunds  et  duro  robore 
ncUa,  Virg.  Aen.  viii  315  :  compare  Ov.  Met.  x  503,  sqq. 
13  :  composiii  luto,  i,e.,  by  Prometheus,  cf.  xir  35. 

14-24 :  Some  traces  of  modesty  may  have  remained 
even  in  the  time  of  Jupiter,  but  it  must  have  been  before  he 
had  grown  up  and  got  a  beard,  and  before  there  were  Greeks 
ready  to  swear  by  anything ;  she  soon  flew  back  to  heaven 
again.  Juvenal's  contempt  for  the  Greeks  has  been  shown 
in  Sat.  iii ;  and  will  appear  again,  abundantly,  in  the  course 
of  this   Satire.  16 :    To  swear  by  the  head  was  very 

common,  Matth.  v  36.  or/  3*  h^ot  Iw/x/^or  rnt  xieaXi^p,  d?>.«»  ix 
Tov  xai  xar*  avrrji  ^a>ui/»,  Athen.  Deipn.  ii  72.  17,  18 : 

Supply  quisque  before  habereL  This  construction  is  not  un- 
common in  Latin,  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  i  i  1-3  (quoted  by  Macleane), 
and  108  109  of  the  same  satire.  Nemo  exhdit  eum  verbis  .  .  . 
sed  contempsit,  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii  14.  Another  instance  is  to  be 
found  in  Tacitus,  Hist,  ii  52,  lia  irepidi  et  utrimque  anxii  eoeuni^ 
nemo  privatim  erpedito  consiliOy  inter  multos  societate  culpae  tuiior^ 
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subaud.  guisque,  A  similar  construction  is  suasit  ne  se  moveret 
et  exspeciarety  Cor,  Nep,  xviii  6.  Compare  with  these  lines 
TibuU.  i   3  43  44.  19 :   Asiraea,  daughter  of  Zeus  and 

Themis.  According  to  Ovid,  she  did  not  leave  the  earth  till 
the  iron  age,  Met.  i  149.  Compare  Catull.  64  398,  sqq.  Ov. 
Fast  i  249  250.  20 :  hoc  comiU,  sc.  Pudiciiia,  Compare 
Virg.  Georg.  ii  474.  22:  concutere,  "to  shake,"  ix  78. 
fuleri,  properly,  "  a  bed-post : "  here,  a  bed,  as  in  xi  95. 

25-37 :  And  yet  you  are  preparing  to  marry  in  our  day. 
Better  take  a  rope  and  hang  yourself.  25  :  conventunif  pac- 
turn,  tponsalia  will  all  be  found  explained  at  length  in  the 
Diet.  6.  and  R.  Ant,  "  Obligationes  "  and  '*  Matrimonium." 
The  general  meaning  is,  "  you  are  preparing  to  take  a  wife." 
27 :  pecteris,  Fr.  "  vous  vous  faltes  coiffer."  We  have  no  single 
word  for  it  but  the  literal  *'  combed,'*  which  does  not  express 
the  full  meaning,  tonsor  magister  is  a  professor  in  the  art ;  and 
here  again  ''  artiste  capillaire  "  (to  be  seen  over  certain  barbers' 
shops  in  Paris)  will  be  a  pretty  exact  rendering,  cf.  ii  14,  v 
122.  In  England  wo  have  "  professed  cooks  "  and  "  professed 
trousers-makers."  structcr  capUlaiurae,  Tert.  of  a  lady's 
coiffeur.  The  Eoman  bride  was  presented  with  a  ring,  as 
ours  are,  and  it  appears,  in  the  elder  Pliny's  time,  at  any 
rate,  to  have  been  usually  of  iron.  Eiiam  nunc  sponsae  an- 
mdus  ferrms  mittitwr^  isgue  sine  gemma,  H.  N.  xxxiii  i.  He 
gives  the  reason  a  little  above,  that  none  but  iron  rings  were 
formerly  worn  in  daily  use,  and  that  this  custom  had  been 
retained  in  the  case  of  wedding-rings,  pignus.  The  ring 
was  presented  on  the  occasion  of  the  betrothal,  and  hence 
constituted  a  pledge.  It  was  usual,  with  the  Eomans,  to 
deposit  a  ring,  as  a  pledge,  for  their  keeping  engagements  of 
any  kind,  dati  anntUiy  hcuSy  tempus  constUutum  est,  Ter.  £un. 
iii  4,  where  a  pic-nic  is  spoken  of.  29 :  TistphonCy  one  of 
the  furies.  They  were  represented  with  snakes  in  their  hair. 
Tarn  saevae  fades,  totpuUulat  aira  colvJnis,  Virg.  Aen.  vii  329. 
30:  dominam,  '*  mistress,"  in  the  sense  of  female  tyrant. 
salms  iot  resiihus.  Cum  tibi  tot  mortes  .  .  .  brevissima  effugia, 
Valer.  Flaca  vii  331.  Why  choose  martyrdom,  when  there 
are  so  many  other  ways  of  making  away  with  yourself? — 
precisely  the  observation  addressed  to  the  Christians  by  one 
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of  the  Emperors.  31 :  caliganUs  fenestrae,  literally  "  dizzy- 
ing windows,"  i.e,f  windows  which  make  people  dizzy  who 
look  out  of  them.  In  iii  269  sqq.  we  have  already  had  the 
great  height  of  the  houses  alluded  to.  There  are  plenty  of  very 
high  windows  to  jump  from,  says  the  poet.  32 :  Aemdvus 
pons.  The  exact  position  of  this  bridge  has  been  a  subject  of 
great  dispute.  The  whole  subject  is  ably  discussed  in  Diet. 
G.  and  R.  Geog.  art.  ^'Koma/'  pp.  848  849,  and  Bum's 
*'  Rome  and  the  Campagna,"  p.  263.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  here  that  it  was  of  stone,  and  that  its  foundations  were 
laid  by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  about  B.C.  179,  Livy,  xl  51. 
The  most  approved  opinion  seems  to  be  that  its  site  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Ponte  Rotto.  34,  37:  One  is 
sorry  to  meet  with  these  lines  in  Juvenal.  But  they  do  not 
involve  any  approval  of  what  is  referred  to.  The  imaginary 
person  addressed  is  not  represented  as  a  friend.  -  A  little  lower 
down  he  is  spoken  of  as  moechorum  notissimus,  and  then  very 
soon  drops  out  of  sight,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
Satire.  Ulud  is  that  present  practice  of  yours.  Comp. 
Cic.  pro  Gael.  15.  ieeum  semper  ptisio  cum  majore  sorare 
cubitavit.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  thing  for  a  bride- 
groom to  give  up  hiBpusio  on  being  married.  CatulL  61  120 
sqq.  Mart  xi  78  i  2.  37 :  lateri  means  "  your  powers," 
"  your  vigour,"  in  an  erotic  sense  frequent  in  Ovid.  Et  laieri 
dabit  in  vires  alimenia  voluptas,  Am.  u  10  25.  Lassus  amator, 
Infxdidum  referens  emeritumque  latus,  Id.  iii  1 1  14.  Sed  laieri  nee 
parce  tuo,  pax  omnis  in  uno  ConcubitUy  Id.  A.  A.  ii  413.  latus 
el  vires  operamque  afferle  puellis^  Id  ii  673.  38 :  Ursidio. 
Ursidius  Postumus.  He  is  satisfied  with  the  Julian  law, 
and  content  to  forego  the  presents  of  fortune-hunters.  A 
strange  thing  that  so  noted  a  rake  should  himself  take  a  wife. 
Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  in  favour  of  marriage,  cf.  Die.  G. 
and  R  Ant  iollere^  the  proper  word,  from  the  father  taking 
up  in  his  arms  the  child  he  wished  to  preserve,  quiequid  peper- 
issel,  decreverunt  tollere,  Ter.  And.  3  14.  39,  40:  capiatore 
ftuLcello.  The  market  is  here,  as  it  were,  personified^  compare 
v  95,  and  see  note  to  657  of  this  Satire. 

44:  turpi  dausus  in  area  Quo  te  demisii  peccali  conscia 
herilis  Contractum  genibus  tang'is  caputs  estque  marito  Malronae 
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peccarUis  in  arnbo  jusia  potestaSy  Hor.  Sat.  ii  7  59,  sqq.  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  some  such  scene  would  be  of  frequent  occur-  * 
rence  in  farces,  and  that  Latinus,  as  a  favourite  actor,  would 
often  hare  to  jump  into  a  chest,  or  other  place  of  concealment, 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  outraged  husband,  perituri  I  take 
to  mean  ''in  danger  of  his  life,"  ie.,  in  the  farce,  and  not 
''  destined  to  perish,"  in  allusion  to  Latinus  being  put  to 
death  by  Nero,  or  his  namesake  by  Domitian.  The  former 
meaning  is  much  more  in  unison  with  the  context,  and  cer- 
tainly in  better  taste.  This  participle  often  has  the  sense 
which  Heinrich  would  give  to  terrain  svhUura^  iv  10,  **  at  the 
risk  of,"  &c.,  and  perhaps  to  cariturus,  above  39.  For  a  good 
example  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  xi  741,  where  moriiurus  is  applied 
to  one  who  is  not  destined  to  die.  The  meaning  here  evidently 
is  «  a  man  who  has  had  such  experience  of  Latinus's  chest " 
(just  as  we  might  say,  '^of  Falstaff's  clothes-basket ''),  Met, 
for  "a  man  who  has  had  so  many  intrigues  with  married 
women."  45 :  Quid,  quod,  "  why  add  that,"  "  nay,  more," 
iii  147.  46  :  mediam  venam.  t  should  be  inclined  to  trans- 
late **  lance  him  through  the  middle  of  his  vein."  But  Holy- 
day  has  a  note  (referred  to  by  Macleane)  in  which  he  cites  the 
authority  of  Paulus  Aegineta,  a  medical  writer  of  the  seventh 
century,  to  the  effect  that  a  vein  in  the  forehead  was  called 
media.  "Bleed  him  well,"  is  the  meaning.  47:  Delicias 
hominis;  cf.  xiii  140.  Te  nunc  delicias  extra  communia  censes 
Ponendum  f  The  accusative  is  very  commonly  used  in  these 
exclamations.  Homines  ridicdos  qui,  &c.  Lepidum  amicum 
Sallustium,  Cicero,  Hominem  te  patientem,  vel  potius  durum, 
PI  in.  Epp.  ii  10.  0  tefeminam  simplicem,  Petron.  106.  Tar- 
peium  linum,  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  Tarpeian.  48 : 
avraiam  juvencam,  a  heifer,  with  her  horns  gilt,  as  they  often 
were,  for  sacrifice,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii  3 ;  inaurato  taurus  cadit 
hosiia  comu,  Tib.  iv  i  15.  The  practice  is  alluded  to  by  a 
host  of  writers.  Homer,  Plato,  Livy,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Martial, 
&c.  49,  60  :  contigerii  in  one  line,  followed  by  contingere  in 
the  next  50-54  may  be  an  after-insertion.  60 :  The 
Cerealia,  or  festival  of  Ceres,  was  celebrated  by  matrons  clad 
in  white,  Liv.  xxii  56,  and,  no  doubt,  women  of  good  char- 
acter were    selected.     There  are    few  nowadays,  says  the 
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poet,  worthy  of  taking  part  in  these  ceremonies.  61 : 
quorum  .  .  .  oscvla.  The  reason  is  only  too  well  explained 
by  Martial  in  a  number  of  passages.  Cujus  tie  spiri4us 
purus  esij  Petron.  9.  Compare  Seneca  de  Ira,  ii  8,  ad  fio. 
61,  62 :  nede  coronam  .  .  .  corymboSf  see  note  to  79.  65, 
66  :  magna  .  .  .  viventis.  This  might  also  mean,  **  there  is  a 
great  talk  of  a  certain  lady  living,  &c.,  and  of  her  chastity." 
For  this  sense  of  fama,  cf.  408.  Of  course,  the  personage  is 
imaginary.  But  there  is  said  to  he  one  chaste  woman  some- 
where, living  in  a  remote  country-house.  Well,  let  her  live 
in  a  little  bit  of  a  country-town,  and  preserve  her  chastity 
even  there,  and  I  will  grant  all  that  you  please  to  say  about 
her.  I  will  give  in  to  all  that  you  tell  us  about  her  conduct 
in  the  paternal  country-house,  casta  est  quam  nemo  rogavU,  as 
Ovid  puts  it.  For  the  same  sentiment,  Cic.  Verr.  Act  i  16. 
56  :  Gdbiis,  iii  192,  note.  Fidenae,  a  small  town  five  miles 
from  Eome  (Castel  Giubileo).  The  two  are  coupled  together, 
again,  in  x  100.  In  both  these  passages,  they  stand  for  any 
small  towns,  and  they  had,  perhaps,  become  proverbial  from 
Horace,  who  uses  their  names  in  the  same  way,  GabUs  deserHor 
atqiLe  Fidenis  vicm,  Epp.  i  1 1  8,  and  Propert.  iv  i  34  36.  Here, 
and  X  100,  Jav.  makes  the  first  syllable  of  Fidenae  long.  Hor. 
Epp.  i  n  8,  quoted  above,  and  Virg,  Aen.  vi  773,  make  it  short 
et  agello  cedopatemo,  ''and  I  give  up,  abandon  the  paternal  farm; 
I  yield  that  question,  and  admit  that  her  conduct  may  have 
been  blameless  there."  Comp.  ii  132.  cedai  Iidus  agris,  Virg. 
Aen.  xii  185.  58 :  ajfirmat,  in  our  idiom,  '*  who  can  affirm," 
as  below,  60,  monstraiur,  "can  be  shown;"  64,  non  imferai, 
"cannot  command."  Who  can  tell  us  that,  with  all  her 
innocence,  she  may  not  have  fallen  in  with  Jupiter  or  Mars? 
Are  these  gods  past  work  ?  The  allusion  to  the  amours  of 
the  gods  needs  no  comment.  60 :  Poriiabus,  These  were 
public  walks,  covered  in,  as  a  protection  from  rain  and  heat, 
supported  by  columns,  at  least  on  one  side,  cf.  Diet  Gr.  and 
R  Ant.  "Porticus."  They  answered  the  same  purpose,  no 
doubt,  as  the  "  Arcades  "  in  Paris.  Rich  men  had  such  walks 
of  their  own,  on  a  smaller  scale,  iv  6.  Ovid  frequently  speaks 
of  the  porticoes  as  the  resort  of  women,  but  certainly  not 
of  such  women  as  a  Roman  gentleman  would  be  likely  to 
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select  a  wife  from ;  and  the  poet'g  inquiry  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  force  here,  cf.  A.  A.  i  491,  sqq.,  &c.  63 :  Chira- 
namon  Ledam,  the  pantomimic  Leda,  i.e.,  the  part  of  Leda  in 
a  ballet  of  action.  Bathyllus^  the  favourite  and  freedman  of 
Maecenas,  is  here  used  for  any  pantomimic  dancer,  as  Chryso- 
gonus  for  a  singer  at  74,  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  i  54,  Phaedr,  v  6.  saltare 
Ledam  is  to  dance  the  part  of  Leda.  mimo  saltante  pudlam, 
dancing  the  part  of  a  girl,  0 v.  64 :  gannU^  "  gasps,  whines, 
whimpers,"  in  an  indecent  sense,  as  in  Appul.  Met.  vi  113. 
Currum  Deae  prosequentes  gannitu  consirepenii  lasciviunt  passeres, 
and  V  107.  It  would  seem  that  originally  it  expressed  a 
sound  made  by  a  dog,  Lucret.  v  lo  69,  perhaps  "yaps,  yelps." 
66 :  Thymeley  i  36  note,  and  viii  197,  must,  I  think,  be  here 
an  actress,  and  not  "  a  country  girl,"  as  MacL  renders.  Even 
Thymele,  a  rustic  in  comparison,  has  something  in  the  way 
of  her  art  to  learn,  by  watching  the  exhibitions  of  passion  on 
the  part  of  these  great  ladies.  Heinrich  objects  that  Thymele, 
as  a  mima,  would  have  nothing  to  do  in  these  pantomimes. 
But  she  might  have  been  a  spectatress,  as  in  iii  the  juvenes 
lanisiae  look  on  at  the  gladiatorial  shows.  69  :  The  Ludi 
Plebeii,  instituted  probably  to  celebrate  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  after  the  first  secession  of  the 
latter  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  were  held  in  November,  and  the 
Megalesia  or  Megalensia,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  rjg  ^fyaXijg 
M'^i^i,  in  April.  During  the  intervening  months,  it  seems 
that  no  plays  were  acted,  but  on  the  recurrence  of  the  Mega- 
lesia, as  on  the  re-opening  of  our  theatres  for  a  fresh  "  season," 
new  productions  would  naturally  be  called  for,  and  old  stock 
pieces  revived.  We  accordingly  find  that  four  of  Terence's 
comedies,  the  Andria,  Eunuchus,  Heauton  Timorumenos,  and 
Hecyra^  bear  the  inscription  "  acta  ludis  Megalensibus." 
atque  .  .  .  MegaJesia.  The  meaning  is,  while  there  is  still  a 
long  interval  of  time  before  the  Megalesian  games  replace  the 
Plebeian.  70  :  The  ladies,  during  the  recess,  amuse  them- 
selves with  private  theatricals.  The  subligar  or  subligaculum 
was  a  pair  of  drawers  worn  by  men,  on  various  occasions,  ex. 
gr.,  by  actors,  Cic.  de  Off.  i  35,  and  hence,  Martial,  in  an 
epigram  directed  against  the  masculine  tastes  of  one  Philaenis, 
says  that,  among  other  things,  Harpasto  quoque  svhligata  ludiiy 
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**  she  plays  at  ball  with  a  subligar  on,"  vii  67,  cf.  Mart,  iii  87. 
Accius  must  be  some  actor.  71,  72:  UrMcus  is  another 
actor.  For  the  affection  of  Koman  ladies  for  theatrical  artists, 
Mart,  vi  6,  exodio,  iii  175,  They  were  interludes  of  a  merry 
kind,  performed  between  the  Atellane  and  other  play&  These 
Atellan  plays  were  so  called  from  Atella  in  Campania,  cf.  Livy, 
vii  2.  For  full  information,  cf.  Diet  G.  and  R.  Ant.  "  Co- 
moedia"  and  '^Exodia."  Autonoe,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
in  company  with  her  sister  Agave,  tore  Pentheus  to  pieces 
in  her  Bacchic  fury.  The  subject,  no  doubt,  had  been  bur- 
lesqued, as  the  story  of  "Medea,"  &c.,  with  us,  73: 
solvUur  .  .  .  fibula.  The  object  of  the  fibula  was  to  prevent 
singers  from  having  sexual  intercourse,  and  so  injuring  their 
voices,  and  this  will  explain  the  words  following:  SutU  quae 
Chrysogonvm  carUare  veterU^  i.e.,  they  spoil  his  voice.  Martial, 
xiv  215,  says.  Die  mihi  simplidter  comoedis  et  ciiharoedis  Fibula 
quid  praestatf  carius  ut  fviuant.  See  below  379,  sqq. ;  Martw 
vii  82,  xi  75.  74:  Hispulla.  This  name  occurs  again  at 
xii  1 1,  where  the  woman  who  bears  it,  is  described  as  being 
very  fat.  Pliny  the  younger  married  the  niece  of  one  His- 
pulla, to  whom  he  addressed  one  of  his  epistles  iv  19,  and  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  great  respect,  as  indeed  he  does 
of  almost  everybody.  76 :  an  exspeetas  .  .  .  ameiurf  "Do 
you  suppose  such  a  man  as  Quintilian  will  be  the  object  of  any 
of  these  ladies'  affections)  No!  actors,  artists,  and  gladiators 
are  their  choice."  Juvenal  had  a  great  respect  for  Quintilian, 
280  of  this  Satire,  vii  186 ;  and  so  had  Martial,  ii  90.  There 
was  a  tradition  that  the  poet  was  his  pupil.  76, 77 :  Echion 
and  Ambrosius  are  unknown.  Glaphyrvs  is  mentioned  by  Mart 
iv  5.  Choraules  is  a  choral  flute-player,  but,  in  Petron,  53,  he 
is  represented  as  singing ;  choratUem  meumjussi  LaHne  cantare. 
78, 79 :  Some  put  these  lines  between  inverted  commas,  and 
make  a  break  after  lauro  ;  the  poet,  as  it  were,  taking  up  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  as  in  iii  153-155,  ei  sedeant  kicy  &c  It 
was  usual  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  to  adorn  the  doors 
and  door-posts  with  flowers  and  garlands.  Davus^  in  the 
Andria  of  Terence,  gives  it  as  a  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  marriage  of  Pamphilus  is  not  really  contemplated  by  his 
father,  Video  ezire  neminem,  matronam  nullum  in  aedibus,  nil 
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oiTiati,  nil  tumultiy  ii  2  27  2$.  See  above  51  sqq.  of  this 
Satire.  In  Catull.  64,  at  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
laarels,  &c.,  are  similarly  disposed ;  Festibulum  ut  molli  velatum 
fronde  vireret.  So  Fronde  vireni  postes,  et  fervent  compitaflammiSf 
Stat.  Silv.  i  2  231.  Domus  tola  hurts  ohsHa,  taedis  ludda,  con- 
strq>ebat  Eymenaeum,  App.  Met,  iv  8 1.  This  practice  of  decorat- 
ing the  house-front,  innocent  enough  one  would  imagine,  was 
violently  censured  by  the  early  Christians.  Lines  79-81  are 
to  my  mind  among  the  finest  of  their  kind  for  rhythm.  80 : 
iestvdineo.  Furniture  and  particularly  beds  and  tables,  were 
often  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell,  Gemmanies  prima  fulgent  tesiu- 
dine  lectin  Mart,  xii  66  5,  ix  60  9,  xiv  87,  and  cf.  Juv.  xi  93  95. 
testudo  .  .  •  Clarum  Trqjugenis  factura  et  nobile  fulcrum,  testu- 
dineo  is  here,  accordingly,  a  synonym  for  "  magnificent,"  as  we 
should  say  '*in  your  state  bed."  conopeo,  a  "mosquito-cur- 
tain," is  here  put  for  the  whole  bed,  which  would  be,  of 
course,  entirely  surrounded  by  these  curtains.  In  Horace, 
the  word  appears  under  a  slightly  different  form,  Inierque 
signa  turpe  militaria  Sol  aspicit  conopium,  Epod.  9  15,  and 
again  in  Propert.  iii  1 1  45.  Lentulus  is  here  used  purposely 
for  one  belonging  to  the  highest  nobility,  so  as  to  render  more 
striking  the  fact  of  his  wife  being  delivered  of  a  gladiator's 
son;  cf.  vii  95,  viii  187.  Cicero  coins  the  word  Lentulitas,  to 
signify  pride  of  birth.  Etiamne  tu  ,  ,  ,  ullam  Appietaiem  aut 
Lenivliiatem  valere  apud  me  plus  guam  omamenta  inriutis  exis- 
iimas?  Epist  iii.  7.  The  commentators  suppose  the  poet 
to  refer  to  a  story  by  Cicero,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Valerius 
Maxim  us,  of  the  great  likeness  between  one  of  the  Lentuli 
and  an  actor ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  bearing  here. 
According  to  Quintilian  vi  3,  the  Lentuli  were  small,  so  that 
it  was  said,  by  way  of  joke,  that  "  by  propagation  they  would 
in  time  come  to  nothing ; "  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  bon-mot 
of  Cicero's,  related  by  Macrobius,  Saturn,  ii  2.  There  might  be 
a  reference  here  to  their  stature — to  the  birth  of  a  brawny 
infant  in  such  a  family.  81 :  Martial  says  to  a  man,  of  one 
of  his  sons.  At  Ule^  sima  nare,  turgidis  ktbris,  Ipsa  est  imago  Pan- 
niei palaesiritae,  vi  39  9.  exprimere  is  a  metaphor  from  model- 
ling.   Seneca  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense.    Zenonem 
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Cleanihes  non  expressisset  si  eum  tantummodo  audisseit  Epp.  6. 
Plin.  Epp.  i  20.     Cic.  pro  Rab.  Post.  2. 

82-113:  A  lively  picture  of  one  of  these  great  ladies, 
"wife  of  a  senator,  eloping  with  a  common  gladiator,  and 
making  off,  in  his  company,  to  Egypt  The  name  given  to 
this  lady  is  Hippia,  which  occurs  again  at  x  220,  and  the 
gladiator  is  called  Sergius.  These  are  feigned  names,  accord- 
ing to  Heinrich,  and  are  taken  from  Cicero,  Philipp.  ii  25. 
turn  exisiimavit  se  sua  jure  cum  Hippia  vivere^  et  equos  vecHgaUs 
Sergio  mimo  tradere.  But  then,  Veiento,  a  real  and  well-known, 
and  possibly  living,  character,  iii  185,  iv  113,  is  mentioned  at 
1 13  of  this  Satire  as  the  lady's  husband.  This,  says  Heinrich, 
is  after  Juvenal's  manner,  ''her  Yeiento,  her  husband,  the 
senator."  Tliis  does  not  appear  to  me  an  altogether  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  "  Veiento."  The  coincidence  of  the  other 
two  names  with  those  in  Cicero,  is,  however,  curious.  It 
had  been  noticed  by  others  before  Heinrich.  In  Plutarch's 
"  Antony/'  9,  Hippias  appears  as  a  mimus^  at  whose  marriage 
Antony  attends ;  Sergius  as  another  mimus.  It  is  not  certain 
that  Hippia  in  Cicero  (and  again  below  tarUum  vini  in  Eippiae 
nuptiis  exhauseras,  etc)  is  a  female  form,  as  Heinr.  will  have  it 
Both  may  come  from  Hippias,  as  well  as  Hippia,  At  any  rate, 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  names  employed,  some 
real  occurrence  appears  to  be  referred  to.  83:  famasa 
moenia  Lagi  =  moenia  famosi  Lagi,  as  fumosa  Palilia  foeno. 
Pers.  i  72.  So  Canopus,  84,  is  called  famosus,  xv  46.  The 
pair  shocked  even  the  dissolute  cities  of  Egypt,  Alexandria 
(the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  of  whom  the  first  **  Soter  "  was 
the  son  of  Lagus),  and  Canopus  i  26.  The  latter  was  pro- 
verbial for  its  effeminacy  and  corruption,  xv  46.  87: 
Paris,  the  celebrated  actor,  a  favourite  of  Domitian,  vii  87. 
Whether  Paris  was  alive  at  the  time  of  this  woman's  flight, 
or  whether  the  name  is  used  generally  for  the  great  actors  of 
Rome,  we  do  not  know.  The  meaning  is,  she  not  only  de- 
serted her  children,  but — would  you  believe  it? — the  games 
and  the  stage.  88 :  plumaque  patema,  the  luxurious  downy 
couches  of  her  father's  house;  pluma  Sardanapali,  x  362. 
Circumfusa  rosis  et  nigra  recumbii  amomo  Dormit  et  in  pluma 
purpureoque  toro.  Mart  xii  17,  where  pluma  is  used  in  the 
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sense  of  luzurioas  repose;  Juy.  i  159,  Mart,  x  13,  Lucil. 
fragm.  vi  14,  Pluma  atgue  amphitajpae  et  si  cUiud  deliciarum; 
cf.  Propert.  iii  7  50.      89  :  segmeniaiis,  ii  124.     Here  the 
word  means  either  decorated  with  ribbons,  fringes,  &c.,  or 
inhud.       90 :  amtempsit^  "  despised/'  did  not  care  for  the  sea, 
which  the  Romans  generally  cared  for  a  good  deal.    Compare 
the  touch  in  Virgil,  miseri  natUae  (Georg.  iii  313)  with  the 
pericidum  navigandi  of  Cicero  (Flacc.  36),  and  scores  of  other 
passages  showing  this.     Heinrich  quotes  this  line  on  t  102, 
where  he  gives  the  sense  of  turn  Hmet,  "  is  not  afraid  of  j "  but 
this  will  not  exactly  do  for/amam,  unless  we  give  it  the  sense 
of  infamiam,  as  some  at  i  72 ;  and  this  sense  the  next  line  91 
shows  to  be  impossible,    fama  is  here  '^  reputation."    dim^ 
long  since.        91 :  jadura,  iii  125.     cathedrae  were  softly 
cushioned  seats  in  which  women  sat,  and  in  which  they  were 
sometimes  carried  about.     They  are  called /emtneoe  by  Martial, 
as  here  moUes,    Hune  quifemineis  nodesgue  diesque  caihedris  In- 
cedity  iota  notus  in  urbe  nimiSy  Mart,  xii  38,  and  again  iii  6^^ 
Inter  femineas  iota  qui  luce  cathedras  Desidet,  and  so  Calpum. 
▼ii  27.    Cf.  Mart,  x  13,  Hor.  Sat.  i  zo  91,  Juv.  ix  52.    Men 
were  also  sometimes  carried  about  in  them,  but  this  was 
looked  upon  as  effeminate,  Juv.  i  65.     (The  word  in  vii  203 
has  a  different  sense,  that  of  professorial  chairs  from  which 
lectures  were  delivered.  Mart,  i  77.)    They  were  naturally 
used  only  by  women  of  the  upper  classes,  and  hence  ajmd 
molles  cathedras  means  "among  dames  of  high  degree."    In 
Yirg.  Aen.  viii  665  666,  the  word  mollis  is  also  applied  to  a 
vehicle  Pileniis  moires  in  mollibus,  where  some  render  "  softly- 
cushioned,"  but  the  meaning  there  seems  to  be,  **  easy  of  mo- 
tion."   The  meaning  might  also  be  "  snug,"  or  **  cosy,"  as  in 
Georg.  iii  295.        97 :  They  are  bold  enough,  when  they  are 
engaged  in  anything  which  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of. 
99:  sentina  is  used  both  of  the  hold,  and  the  bilge-water. 
Summ.  vert,  aer  is  like  assidua  rapitur  vertigine  coelum.     Ov. 
Met  ii  70.     Virg.  Georg.  ii  123.        100-102  :  She  goes  so 
far  as  to  handle  the  ropes  {duro  teneras  laedere  fune  mamuSy 
Propert.  iii  7  48),  a  graphic  touch.     But  the  whole  passage  ia 
in  the  author's  best  style,  and  a  few  lines  further  down  the 
glaiiator  is  put  before  us  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen.        103 : 
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qua  capta  juvenku  This  is  much  better  than  the  reading  jttwn/a 
est.  The  est  has  evidently  been  supplied,  and  its  omission  is 
quite  after  the  manner  of  the  poet.  Si  tihi  simplicUas  uxoria^ 
below  206.  ac  pariier  toto  repetUus  clamor  ah  aniro,  328. 
104:  ludiay  the  female  of  Ivdius,  <Hhe  gladiator's  woman;" 
"  Mrs.  Gladiator,"  as  we  should  say.  The  word  occurs  in 
Mart,  y  24  10,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  female  dancer,  an  actress. 
See  this  Satire  266.  106  :  radere  guttur.  This  is  satirical : 
"  Little  Sergius  had  begun  to  shave,  I  can  tell  you.  He  was 
no  longer  a  beardless  youth,"  xiv  217.  But,  coupled  with 
what  follows,  this  seems  to  allude  to  a  commencement  of 
shaving  in  middle  life.  (Aut.  Gell.  iii  4.)  Perhaps  before 
this,  he  had  only  cut  his  beard  close,  as  the  poorer  classes 
often  did.  Dandies  trimmed  it  carefully.  Sit  coma  sit  docia 
barha  reseda  manu,  Ov.  A.  A.  i  518.  Unless  we  give  to  et  the 
sense  of  *'and  even."  108 :  It  is  better  to  take  aitritus  galea 
together,  as  Heinrich  does,  as  a  place  galled  by  the  helmet. 
Substantives  derived  from  verbs  sometimes  take  after  them 
the  same  case  that  would  follow  the  verb  from  which  they 
are  derived,  signator  fatso^  i  Cjfjustitia  est  obtemperalio  sariptis 
kgibuSy  Cic.  Other  instances  are  given  by  Heinrich,  to  which 
add  Plaut.  (with  whom  it  is  very  common),  Amph.  i  i  12, 
Most,  i  I  33,  &c.,  Cic.  Verr.  ii  7  5,  Long.  ^  In  Greek  this 
is  also  common,  ivafdffrastg  ro7;  ^¥aro7^.  Thucyd.  viii  21. 
\vt6pofA^9  Tfi  Tii^tfffjkart.  Id.  iv  23.  A  wen  on  his  nose  would 
hardly  be  galled  by  the  helmet  109:  acre  malum,  &c. 
Martial  alludes  to  the  deformity  of  a  weeping  eye,  Oculo 
Philaenis  semper  altera  plorat,  iv  65.  110 :  Their  trade 
makes  them  as  beautiful  as  Hyacinthus.  He  was  beloved  by 
Apollo  and  changed  into  a  flower  bearing  his  name,  Ov.  Met 
X  162,  sqq.  Ill :  The  introduction  of  such  a  particularity 
as  sorori  seems  to  show  that  this  is  a  real  case.  113 :  acedia 
rude.  The  man  is  represented  as  having  left  Italy  before 
getting  his  discharge,  which  would  have  rendered  him  liable 
to  be  sent  back  if  captured.  Gladiators,  when  entitled  to 
their  discharge,  were  presented  with  a  rudis  or  wooden  sword, 
and  became  rudiarii.  Tutaque  deposiio  poseitur  ense  rudis,  Ov. 
Am.  ii  9  22.  Tarn  bonus  gladiator  rudem  tarn  eiio  accepisHf 
Cic.  PhilL  ii  29.    See  Juv.  vii  171  note.    The  meaning  is,  if 
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he  had  once  ceased  to  be  a  gladiator,  she  would  have  thought 
him  no  better  than  her  husband  Yeiento. 

114-132 :  A  picture  of  a  still  darker  kind,  an  Empress 
(Messalina)  leaving  the  Imperial  couch  and  prostituting  her- 
self in  a  public  brothel.  Messalina  has  become  proverbial ; 
and  from  what  we  learn  of  her  from  other  sources,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Juvenal  has  not  on  the  whole  exaggerated  in  the 
following  description,  though  he  has  doubtless  added  a  few 
touches  of  his  own.  114 :  privata  as  distinguished  from 
imperial  households,  iv  66,  xii  107,  and  Plin.  Epp.  v  3,  where 
after  quoting  a  long  list  of  illustrious  names,  including  Brutus, 
Solla,  &c.,  he  goes  on  to  say,  Si  non  mfficiunt  exempla  privata 
.  •  •  Divum  JiUiunif  D,  Augustum^  D.  Nervam,  TUum  Caesar  em 
'.  .  .  (all  four  Emperors).  Originally  vir  privatus  was  a  man 
who  was  not  in  any  public  office.  And  in  that  sense,  prwatus 
is  often  found,  subsequently  to  Juvenal's  time,  ex.  gr.,  Aul. 
GelL  ii  2,  where  filius  magistratus  is  contrasted  with  paier 
prwatus,  (Later,  it  meant  a  civilian,  "  pekiu,"  as  opposed  to 
a  soldier;  Lampr.  Alex.  Sev.  58,  a  sense  omitted  in  the 
Diets.)  116  :  Bespicey  simply  "observe,"  ii  44,  iii  268,  <fec. 
rivaies  Divorum,  the  rivals  of  our  "Divi,"  or  Emperors.  Look 
at  the  sort  of  rivals  our  god-like  Emperors  have  been  favoured 
with  1  rioalis  almost  always  signifies  "a  rival  in  love  ; "  and 
the  usual  meaning  of  the  word  cannot  be  better  given  than  in 
a  line  of  Plautus,  Stich.  iii  i  30,  Eadem  est  arnica  amhohus: 
rivaies  sumus.  Still  in  Juvenal's  time,  it  had  certainly  come 
to  be  used  occasionally  in  the  sense  of  aemulus,  xii  126  ;  and 
iivales  Divorum  may  mean  that  the  Emperors  were  rivals  of 
the  gods.  Claudius,  the  husband  of  Messalina.  117  :  ieges 
was  a  coarse  mattress,  such  as  appears  to  have  been  found  in 
the  lowest  class  of  brothels,  and  in  the  apartments  of  slaves,  &c. 
Pater  ex  Marullay  Cinna  f actus  es  septem  Non  liberorum :  namgue 
nee  tuus  guisguam  Nee  est  amid,  filiusve  vicini,  Sed  in  grabatis 
tegetihusgue  concepti  Materna  produnt  eapUibus  suis  furta,  Mart, 
vi  39  4>  Jtiv.  V  8.  118  :  cucullos,  "  a  hood,"  or  cowl, 
attached  to  the  coarsest  sort  of  garments,  and  used  as  a 
protection  against  the  weather,  or  as  here  and  at  330  viii 
145,  for  purposes  of  concealment.  120 :  galero  is  here 
'*a  wig."  Galericulum  is  more  commonly  used  in  this  sense, 
VOL.  It  L 
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Suet.  Otho,  12.  Tertullian  de  Cultu  Feminarum,  uses  the 
same  word  as  Juvenal,  affigitis  praeterea  nesdo  quas  enarmi- 
totes  suiUium  et  textilium  capUlameniorufn  nunc  in  galeri  nuh 
dunhf  &C.  Messalina  puts  on  a  flaxen  wig,  because  that  was 
the  fashionable  colour  for  the  hair  of  girls  and  women  at 
Rome,  and  would  hence  naturally  be  affected  by  prostitutes. 
Below  354,  Hor.  Od.  i  5  4,  ii  4  14,  Mart.  v.  68^  &c,  &c 
121 :  This  is  generally  rendered  "  She  entered  the  brothel 
warm  with  the  old  patchwork  quiltw"  Heinrich  takes  centone 
to  be  ''  a  cloth  hung  up  before  the  doors,  keeping  the  air  out 
of  the  cells  and  the  reeking  moisture  in."  Compare  Mart  xi 
45  3,  ConterUus  rum  esforihus,  vdoque  seraque^  and  again  i  35  5» 
At  merdrix  aUgit  testem  vdoque  seraque,  where  the  commen- 
tators explain  veto  by  "  velo  ex  centonibus  januae  apposito,  ne 
per  forium  rimas  intropisci  possit"  In  Petron.  7,  Ut  in  locum 
secretiorem  venimus,  centonem  anus  urbana  rejedt^  the  word  cento 
clearly  has  this  meaning,  which  I  have  little  doubt  is  the  cor- 
rect one  here.  122  :  cdlam.  Some  of  the  stews  at  Borne 
appear  to  have  been  constructed,  as  described  by  Gifibrd,  in 
the  form  of  a  gallery,  along  which  were  ranged,  on  each  side, 
a  number  of  contiguous  cells  or  little  chambers  {cellae).  Jam 
pro  cella  meretiix  assem  exegerat,  Petron.  8.  "  Over  the  doors  of 
these,"  continues  Gifford,  ''  was  written  the  name,  and  in  some 
cases,  the  price  of  the  tenants."  This  is  what  Martial  alludes 
to  in  xi  45,  Inirasti  quoties  inscriptae  linUna  celiac,  nuda. 
These  women  seem  generally  to  have  exhibited  themselves  to 
the  purchaser  in  a  state  of  nudity,  sub  dara  nuda  lucema,  Hor. 
Sat.  ii  7  48,  and  the  passage  in  Petron.  7,  part  of  which  has 
been  quoted  above,  Ut  in  locum  secretiorem  venimus,  centonem 
anus  urbana,  rejedi  et  Ilic,  inquit,  debes  habitare.  Cum  ego  negarem 
ine  oognoscere  dornum,  video  quosdam  inter  titulos  nudasque  mere- 
trices  furtim  conspatiantes.  Tarde,  immojam  sero,  iniellexi  me  in 
fomicem  esse  dedudum ;  compare  Tac.  Ann.  xv  3  7,  scoria  vise- 
bantur  nudis  corpoiibus,  and  Dio.  79  13  (of  Elagabalus)  yvfiw^ 
Tt  OLii  iiri  Tfi;  tf-jpa^  aurou  tffru^  cTtfTi^  a/  co^yo/,  and  he  shook  a 
curtain  (ctvdoifio),  which  appears  to  the  same  as  cento  here,  cf. 
Juv.  xi  1 71-173.  123:  auratis  means  that  they  were 
covered  with  gold-leaf,  a  custom  said  to  be  still  prevident  in 
the  East  3  Gifford 's  note,     iiiulum  is  the  inscription  over  the 
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door  of  each  cell,  containing  the  name  and  terms  of  the 
inmate.  See  notes  to  122.  Compare  a  passage  in  M. 
Seneca,  Controv.  i  2,  which  resembles  this  one  closely,  as 
all  such  descriptions  must  resemble  each  other,  Meretriz 
voeaia  es,  in  eommuni  loco  sieiisti,  sujpeiyositus  est  cdlae  iuae  tiiulus^ 
venUnUs  recepisti.  Cetera^  etiam  si  in  commimi  loco  essem,  tamen 
potius  tacerem.  Our  author  is  not  quite  so  delicate.  Lycisca 
occurs  in  Mart,  iy  17  t.  It  was  probably  a  common  name 
for  prostitutes.  124:  gerurose^  "nobly -born,"  viii  57. 
Britannicus  was  the  son  of  Claudius  and  Messalina,  set  aside 
in  favour  of  Nero,  and  poisoned  by  him.  tuum  ventrem,  "  in 
qno  tu  conceptus  es,  et  e  quo  natus'prodiisti."  In  Hor.  Epod. 
17,  the  same  words  are  used  in  an  entirely  different  sense, 
iuusqtte  venter  Pactumeius.  Pactumeius  is  your  offspring,  and 
so  fUeruSy  Tac.  Ann.  i  59,  and  viscera,  Ot.  Met  x  465.  126  : 
absarbuit,  cf.  x  323.  icttts.  Horace  uses  verbera  in  the  same 
obscene  sense,  Sat.  ii  7  49,  and  Plautus,  verberari,  Asin.  iii  3 
38.  128:  abit,  contracted  form  of  abiity  as  perit  295,  obit 
559,  perit  563  and  x  118.  quod  potuiL  Quod  potui,  renui, 
Ov.  Her.  8  3,  Fast  v  472.  Quod  potuii,  ne  nil  Ulic  ageretur 
amavit,  Ot.  Rem.  Am.  167  (according  to  the  best  reading), 
Le.,  quod  solum  potuit,  '*  to  the  best  of  her  power."  129  : 
teniigine,  Hor.  Sat  i  2  118,  Mart  xi  58  i.  131,  132 :  Quod 
spurcae  moriens  lucerna  Ledae  .  .  .  Mallem  quam  quod  olesy 
dere  Bassa,  Mart  iv  4.  obscuris  is  "  black,"  omnibus  obscuras 
injicit  Ula  manus  (of  death),  Ov.  Ahl  iii  9  20.  pulvinar,  though 
sometimes  signifying  an  ordinary  cushion,  as  in  Petron.  134, 
super  pulvinar  caput  indinavir  is  principally  used  for  the  couches 
on  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  placed  at  the  Lectisternia, 
ie,y  when  food  was  set  before  them  on  solemn  occasions.  So 
Horace  says  Omare  pulvinar  Deorum  Tempus  erat  dapibus  so- 
daleSy  Od.  i  37  3.  It  is  used  here  with  an  evident  dash  of 
irony,  and  is  connected  with  Bivoruniy  115,  "to  the  divine 
couch;"  compare  Sueton.  Domit  13.  133,  135:  These 
verses  are  somewhat  out  of  place  here,  and  are  omitted  by 
Ribbeck.  The  subject  is  resumed  at  610.  Hippomanes  is  a 
lump  of  flesh  on  the  forehead  of  a  new-bom  foal  which  the 
dam  was  supposed  to  tear  off  with  her  teeth,  616,  and  Pliny, 
H.  N.  viii  42.     It  is  also  applied  to  a  humour  which  runs 
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from  mares,  virtu  amantis  equiie,  Ov.,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii  ii, 
Virg.  Georg.  iii  280,  sqq.,  Propert.  iv  5  i8,  TibulL  ii  4  57, 
and  to  a  plant,  Theocr.  2  48.  In  any  case,  it  was  supposed  to 
stimulate  the  sexual  passions,  and  also  to  drive  people  mad, 
which,  I  think,  is  referred  to  here,  as  at  616.  coctum  does 
not  mean  "  mixed  with  the  food  in  cooking,"  but  prepared, 
i«.,  by  boiling  down,  or  otherwise ;  "  a  decoction,"  as  we  say. 
So  water  boiled  down  to  make  it  more  easy  to  cool,  with  snow, 
was  called  decocla,  v.  50.  134 :  graviora  refers  to  the  kind 
of  crimes  just  mentioned,  poisonings,  &c.  They  are  capable 
of  worse  crimes  (than  those  of  a  Hippia  or  Messalina)  when 
the  fiercer  passions  of  theirsex  are  called  into  play,  compared 
with  which,  the  sins  caused  by  mere  lust  are  as  nothing. 

136-141 :  But  Caesenniagets  on  very  well  with  her  hus- 
band. ''  Yes,  because  she  has  a  large  fortune  settled  on  her,  in 
consideration  of  which  she  does  just  exactly  what  she  pleases. 
She  has  all  the  liberty  of  a  single  woman."  137:  Bis  quin- 
genta.  Ten  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  nearly  ^8000.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  Roman  woman  could  manage 
to  retain  considerable  power  over  the  dowry  she  brought  her 
husband ;  and  she  might  threaten  to  divorce  herself,  and  claim 
its  restitution,  dedit,  as  at  ii  11 7.  tanti  voc  ill  pud.  compare 
Plin.  Epp.  ii  14*  tanti  constat  ut  sis  disertisstmus.  138: 
sola  fervct  de  lampade  Christi,  Prudent.  Psychom.  57,  who 
may  have  had  this  line  in  his  mind.  141 :  rescribat,  to  her 
lover,  as  at  234. 

142-160  :  "  Then,  again,  Sertorius  is  very  fond  of  his 
Bibula."  Yes,  because  of  her  beauty.  Let  that  begin  to 
fade,  and  he  will  soon  send  her  to  the  right  about.  Mean- 
while, she  tyrannises  over  him,  and  obliges  him  to  give  her 
the  most  costly  presents.  143  :  exciUias,  excuiere^  in  this 
sense,  is  properly  to  shake  any  one  to  see  if  he  has  got  any- 
thing concealed  about  him,  to  shake  out  his  coat,  &c.  IH  me 
perdant  si  ego  tut  quicquam  ahstuli,  Agedum  excutedum  pallium, 
Plant.  Aul.  iv  4  18.  excutit  redeuniem  natura^  sicut  intrantemy 
Sen.  Epp.  102.  Hence  "to  sift  out,"  " examine  thoroughly,** 
Magnifica  verba  mors  prope  admota  excuiit,  Id.  Troad.  575. 
Caesar,  excussis  prohaiionihus,  centurionem  exaudaravU,  ie,, 
cashiered  him    after  an  investigation,   Plin.    Epp.   yi   31. 
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144  :  se  cutis  aruia  laxety  "  let  the  skin  grow  dry  and 
shrivelled,"  i  83,  note,  se  laxare  is  "  to  grow  loose,"  and  so 
to  run  into  folds  or  creases,  »>.,  wrinkles,  laxantw*  corpora 
rugis,  Ov.  A.  A.  iii  73.  146:  sarcinulas,  iii  16  r.  The 
sense  here  is  "pack  up  your  baggage."  CoUegi  sarcinulas, 
Petron.  8  r.  So  Cic.  describes  a  divorce,  Illam  suam  suas  res 
sibi  habere  jussit  .  .  ,  exegity  Phil,  ii  28.  libertus,  "  By  the 
Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  it  was  provided  that  there  should 
be  seven  witnesses  to  a  divorce,  Eoman  citizens  of  full  age, 
puberesy  and  a  freedman  of  the  party  who  made  the  divorce, 
Dig.  24,  tit.  2,  s.  9,"  Diet.  G.  and  R  Ant.  "Divortium." 
147:  gravis^  "offensive,"  "disagreeable."  A  good  example 
of  this  meaning  of  the  word  may  be  given  from  Seneca; 
QtLOcumque  deciditfulmen,  ibi  odorem  esse  sulfuris  cerium  est,  qui 
quia  gravis  est^  etc.,  Nat  Quaest.  ii  53.  147 :  nobisy  "  to  us," 
to  the  household.  The  freedman  is  represented  as  speaking 
in  his  own  name,  as  well  as  that  of  his  master,  and  this  greatly 
adds  to  the  humour  of  the  passage,  saepe  emuvgeris,  Comp. 
madidique  infantia  nasi,  x  199.  sicco  venit  altera  naso,  in  the 
next  line,  is  inimitable.  150  :  sqq.  She  makes  her  hus- 
band buy  for  her  sheep  from  Canusium — which  were  famous 
for  their  wool,  from  which  cloaks  were  made,  Plin.  H.  N.  viii 
48,  Mart,  ix  23,  xiv  127  and  129, — and  the  shepherds  who 
tend  them,  and  whole  gangs  of  slaves,  ergastula  were  bride- 
wells, or  prisons,  attached  to  Eoman  farms,  where  the  slaves 
were  set  to  work  in  chains,  or  from  which  they  were  taken  to 
work,  chained,  in  the  fields.  In  xiv  24,  it  is  called  career  rus- 
ticus.  Refractory  slaves  were  usually  sent  to  these  places  as 
a  punishment,  viii  179  180.  accedes  opera  agro  nona  Sabino^ 
Hot.  Sat  ii  7  118.  153  :  sqq.  But  for  a  note  of  the  scho- 
liast, we  should  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  what 
follows.  The  Saturnalia  in  December  were  followed  by  the 
Sigillaria,  a  kind  of  fancy  fair,  so  called  from  the  little  figures, 
or  images,  sigiHa,  which  were  sold  there.  At  this  fair,  says 
the  scholiast,  white  canvas  booths  were  erected,  as  with  us, 
and  among  other  places  against  the  portico  of  Agrippa,  which 
was  ornamented  with  a  fresco  representing  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts.  This  explains  mercator  Jason  clansus  et  armatis 
obstat  casa  Candida  nautis.     This  fresco  seems  to  be  alluded  to 
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hy  Mart.  iii.  20  lo,  Hine  si  recemt,  portieum  teril  templi.  An 
spatia  carptt  lentus  Argonautarum  f  and  again  in  ii  14,  Si  nihil 
Europe  fecit  turn  septa  peiuntur  Si  quid  PhiUyrides  praestet  el 
Aesonides.  Gomp.  Mart,  in  12.  Dion.  Cass., liii  2 7, expressly 
mentions  it,  and  speaks  of  a  painting  such  as  Juvenal  here 
alludes  to,  (A^^/Vo-a;)  rjv  0rod»  ri]v  roD  TlMuhoini  mo/jMCfJLMni9  xa/ 
i^tftxcdofAfi^iP  M  ratg  vaux^ar/a/;,  xai  rp  ru9  'A^ofaurSn  y^et^ji 
fvtXafi^ovft,  This  building  may  have  been  burnt  in  the  time 
of  Titus,  Dio.  Cass.  Ixvi  24;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
(together  with  the  fresco)  it  was  restored.  From  various 
passages  we  gather  that  these  porticoes  were  frequently, 
perhaps  generally,  ornamented  with  frescoes  of  mythological 
subjects,  Ov.  Am.  ii  2  4,  A.  A.  i.  67,  sqq.,  Mart,  v  49,  12,  vii 
32  12,  ii  14  3,  &c.  mercator  is  a  jesting,  but  not  an  inappro- 
priate term  to  apply  to  Jason,  who  made  a  long  voyage  and 
acquired  a  rich  return  for  it.  156 :  crystcUlina  seem  to  have 
been  vessels  of  pure  white  glass.  Alexandria  was  famous  for 
them,  Quum  tibi  Niliacus  portet  crystcUla  cataplus,  Mart,  xii  74 : 
and  again  xiv  1 15,  the  '*  lemma,"  or  heading  to  which  is  Calices 
vitrei,  begins  Aspicis  ingenium  Nili.  166 :  Murrina  are 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  Martial  as  objects  of  great  value, 
Praedia  solus  hahes,  et  solus  Candide  nummos  Aurea  solus  hedges, 
murrina  solus  lutbes,  iii  26  ;  Cfystallinisqu^  murrinisque  propinai, 
iii  82,  and  see  x  80,  xiii  no,  &c.,  xiv  113,  Juv.  vii  133.  Nos 
bibimtts  vitro  tu  niurrha  Pontics^  &c.,  MarU  iv  86,  from  which 
it  would  seem  that  the  material  was  not  transparent  What 
it  was  is  uncertain.  The  better  opinion  is  that  it  was  the 
same  as  Chinese  porcelain.  Murreoque  in  Parihis  poeula  coda 
foeisy  Propert.  iv  5  26.  On  the  other  hand,  from  Pliny's  descrip- 
tion of  it,  H.  N.  xxxvii  2  8,  it  has  been  identified  with  what 
is  known  to  us  as  fluor  or  Derbyshire  spar,  while  others  suppose 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  rock  amethyst  See  Becker's  *'  Gallus,"  Sc 
ii,  Exc.  3.  156, 157:  A  diamond  whose  value  was  enhanced 
by  its  having  been  worn  by  Berenice.  This  might  very  well 
be  (see  v  44-46  note).  This  Berenice  was  the  sister  of  Agrippa 
mentioned  below,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  brought  She 
lived  with  her  brother,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
uncle  Herod,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  incestuous  intercourse 
between  them,  to  which  allusion  is  here  made.        169 :  Juve- 
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nal,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  had  doubtless  a  somewhat 
confused  view  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  though  he  gives,  for  a 
satirist,  a  tolerably  fair  sketch  of  their  creed  in  xiv  96-106. 
mero  pede,  so  ealce  mera,  Prudent.  Peristeph.  691.  160  : 
indulget  sentbus  porcis,  Heinrich  renders  fit  senes  Jiant,  and 
quotes  X  307,  deformem  caslravit,  which  is  not  at  all  to  the  point 
The  poet  says,  somewhat  loosely,  after  his  manner,  that  there, 
t.0.,  in  Judaea,  even  old  pigs  are  spared,  as  though  they  were 
considered  sacred  animals ;  compare  xiv  98.  Most  likely  he 
thought  the  Jews  viewed  them  in  that  light.  Petronius,  in 
one  of  his  Fragments,  says  so  expressly,  Judaeus  licet  etporcinum 
numen  adoret 

161-183 :  Does  no  woman,  then,  seem  worthy  of  your 
regard  ?  No,  for  those  who  have  any  merit  make  such  a  fuss 
about  it,  that  there  is  no  bearing  them.  They  are  as  puffed 
up  with  pride  as  Niobe,  who  brought  on  herself  the  vengeance 
of  Diana.  Their  husbands  get  to  hate  these  examples  of 
female  perfection.  162,  163  :  vetutios  .  .  .  avos.  Statues 
of  ancestors  were  usually  put  up  in  the  cUrium,  the  principal 
room  in  the  house.  Martial  speaks  of  one  who  atria  immodicis 
arctat  imaginibw,  ii  90  6.  Atria  PiMnum  stabant  cum  stemmate 
toto,  iv  40.  '  See  Juv.  viii  i,  sqq.  dispositas  generosa  per  cUria 
ceraSf  Ov.  Fast,  i  591.  163,  164 :  An  allusion  to  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  Sabine  women  throwing  themselves  be- 
tween the  combatants  and  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
story  is  told  by  Livy,  i  13,  from  whom  Juvenal  seems  to  have 
borrowed  his  language,  Sabinae  mulieres  .  .  .  erinibus  pauie 
.  .  .  autae  se  inter  tela  volantia  in/erre  .  .  .  dirimere  acies,  diri- 
tnere  iras.  nosiro  dirimamtts  sanguine  bellum,  Virg.  Aen.  xii 
79.  intadior  refers  to  their  chastity.  The  Sabines  were 
generally  instanced  as  a  people  of  uncorrupted  morals,  iii  169, 
note.  Casta  nee  antiqvis  cet/ens  Laevina  Sabinis,  Mart,  i  63. 
Sunt  diartae  milii  quas  Catonis  uxor  Et  quas  horrihUes  legant 
Sabinae,  xi  15,  and  cf.  ix  41  5,  x  33.  Propertius  has  intactas 
Sabinas,  ii  6  21.  166:  Bara  avis.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  proverbial  expression,  Pers.  i  46 :  compare  Juv.  vii 
202.  Black  swans  were  not  known  in  Juvenal's  time.  Cf. 
Lucre!  ii  824.  166-171 :  malo,  Malo,  like  fient,  Fient  ista 
palam,  ii  135  136,  the  repetition  of  the  word  adding  emphasis 
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to  the  sentiment.  Fenusinam  put  for  any  countrywoman,  as 
Svlmonensi  below  187.  Cornelia^  the  daughter  of  P.  Corn. 
Scipio  Africanus,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal  and  Syphax,  and 
the  wife  of  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  by  whom  she  had  twelve 
children,  triumphos,  your  triumphs,  t.«.,  the  triumphs  of  your 
family,  tolle.  So  Ovid,  Tolle  tuos  tecum  pauper  amcUor  avos, 
Am.  i  8  66,  migra^  "  make  yourself  scarce,"  "  be  off."  mgrart 
is  the  regular  word  for  changing  one's  abode.  Cic.  ad  Div. 
vii  23.  So  emigrare,  Plautus,  constantly.  Hinc  ahite  lymphae, 
says  Catullus,  **  to  water,"  vini  pemicies,  et  ad  severos  migrate, 
27  5.  172:  sqq.  Niobe,  proud  of  her  fecundity,  insulted 
Latona.  Apollo  slew  her  sons,  and  Diana  her  daughters. 
The  story  is  told  by  Ovid,  Met.  vL  Amphion,  her  husband, 
is  here  represented  as  entreating  the  angry  divinities  to  spare 
his  innocent  children,  and  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
mother  alone,  tu  is  addressed  to  Diana,  extulii,  z  72,  note. 
greges  natorum^  because  she  had  so  many  of  them.  In  Sea 
Tread.  32,  Hecuba  speaks  of  meorum  liberum  magni  greges, 
ipsumque  maritum.  According  to  Ovid,  Amphion  destroyed 
himself,  Met.  vi  271.  scrofa  alba.  This  is  the  famous  white 
sow  of  the  Aeneid,  with  thirty  young,  Virg.  Aen.  iii  390,  sqq., 
viii  43,  sqq.  It  is  again  alluded  to  by  our  poet  in  xii  73  74. 
imputet,  V  14,  note,  literally,  "that  she  should  always  be 
reckoning  herself  to  your  credit."  usque  adeo,  so  "utterly," 
as  in  iii  84,  v  129,  &c.  184:  As  this  line  will  stand  by 
itself  and  contains  a  sort  of  apophthegm,  it  is  of  course  pro- 
nounced spurious.  And  num  has  been  proposed  in  the  next 
line  for  nam  (by  Heinrich)  without  any  authority  that  I  am 
aware  of.  The  change  would  be  the  reverse  of  an  improve- 
ment. 

186-199:  Juvenal,  in  this  passage,  must  have  had  in  his 
eye  an  epigram  of  Martial,  which  I  quote  entire  :  Cum  tibi  non 
Ephesos  nee  sit  Bhodos  aui  Mitylene,  Sed  domus  in  vice  Laelia 
patricio  Deque  coloratis  numquam  lita  mater  Eirusds  Durus  Ari- 
cina  de  regione  pater  ;  Zun  xa)  '^v'xjh  lasdvum  eongeris  usque  Pro 
piidor  !  Hersiliae  cms  et  Egeriae  Lectulus  has  voces  nee  lectulus 
audiat  omnis  Sed  quern  lascivo  stravit  arnica  viro.  Scire  cupis  quo 
casta  modo  matrona  loqxmris  Numquid  cum  crissas  hhndior  esse 
potes?    Tu  licet  ediscas  totam  re/erasque  Corinihan  Non  iamen 
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(minino  Laelia  Thais  eris,  x  68.  187:  Omnia  Graece,  An 
old  Roman's  cry.  And,  in  fact,  after  this,  the  most  important 
works  were,  for  a  long  time,  written  in  Greek.  The  younger 
Pliny  seems  to  have  thought  differently.  Hominemne  Romanum 
tarn  Graece  loqui  /  he  exclaims,  in  admiration,  Epp.  iv  3,  In 
the  next  line,  Juvenal  may  have  had  Cicero's  expression  in 
his  mind,  Non  enim  tarn  praeclarum  est  scire  Latine  quam  turpe 
nescire.  Brut.  37.  For  Cecropis,  an  Athenian,  cf.  ii  92.  pavent^ 
238,  note.  191:  concumbere,  "rem  Veneream  habere." 
194:  sqq.  See  Martial's  epigram  quoted  above.  194: 
One  might  take  away  the  full  stop  after  vetula  and  put  what 
follows  into  the  same  sentence ;  and  so,  Mr.  Evans  appears 
to  take  it.  "  In  an  old  woman  this  language  becomes  im- 
modest, when  interspersed  with  the  wanton  Z«^  xat  Yy;^j}." 
But  I  believe  that  Juvenal  was  quite  capable  of  writing  that 
Greek  was  an  indecent  language  in  an  old  woman's  mouth. 
196  :  sub  lodicey  "  under  the  counterpane,"  vii  66,  Mart,  xiv 
148.  They  formed  the  outside  covering  of  the  bed.  The 
best  seem  to  have  been  made  at  Verona.  Lodices  mittet  docti 
tibi  terra  Catulliy  Mart,  xiv  152.  197 :  bland  et  neq.  for  these 
two  words  similarly  conjoined,  cf.  Mart  ii  i  2  4.  digitos 
habet  is  infinitely  more  graphic  than  digitos  valet,  suggested  by 
Heinrich.  Compare  Mart,  xi  29.  198 :  HaemuSy  iii  99,  and 
Carpophorus,  apparently  actors  who  excelled  in  female  parts. 
199  :  fades  tua  computat  annos,  contra  te  fades  imperiosa  tua 
est.  Mart,  vi  23. 

200-221 :  If  you  are  not  likely  to  love  your  wife,  you 
had  better  break  off  the  match.  If  you  are,  so  much  the 
worse  for  you;  she  will  tyrannise  over  you  in  every  way. 
200:  legitimis  tahellis.  non  nisi  legitime  mdt  nubere,  x  338. 
202  :•  eoenam,  "  the  wedding-supper,"  ingens  coena  sedd,  ii  119. 
Hie  nuptialem  {coenam)  eras  dabit,  Plant.  Cure,  v  2  6r.  mus- 
tacea  were  a  kind  of  wedding-cakes,  distributed  to  the  guests. 
Cicero  says  proverbially  laureolam  in  mustaceo  g%uierere,  to 
look  after  fame  in  trifles.  Cato,  E.  R.  121,  gives  the  recipe 
for  making  them.  Mustaceus  (masculine)  is  the  common  form, 
loc,  cii,  and  Stat.  Silv.  i  6  19.  203  :  Idbente  officio,  "  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  complimentary  attendance,"  ii  132.  crudis, 
to  people  who  have  over-eaten  themselves  already,    ebrius  et 
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erudtUf  a  man  who  has  had  too  much  to  eat  and  too  much  to 
drink»  Mart,  xii  76.  204:  beata,  "rich/'  becaase  of  the 
quantity  of  coins  put  in  it  We  have  no  other  mention  of 
this  practice  that  I  am  aware  of.  206 :  Dacicus  et  Ger- 
manicus.  Ruperti  understands  nummtu;  but  I  think  nothing 
is  to  be  "  understood."  EetulU  aceeptos  regale  numisma  Philip- 
po8f  Hor.  Epp.  ii  i  234.  Cenium  dominoa  novae  monetae. 
Mart,  iy  28  5.  It  is  as  though  we  should  say  ''  with  so  many 
Louis  d'or  and  Napoleons  shining  on  the  plate."  The  coins 
are,  as  it  were,  personified.  Martial  dedicates  his  eighth 
book  "  Imp.  Domitia7u>  Caes.  Aug,  Germanico  Dacieo/*  and  often 
styles  him  GermanicuSy  ▼  3,  viii  26,  &c. ;  so  does  Statins  Silv. 
i  I  5,  iii  4  49.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  coins  of  Domitian 
in  existence  referring  to  the  Daci,  though  there  are  of  Trajan. 
206 :  simplicitas  uxoria.  There  does  not  seem  the  slightest 
difficulty  about  these  words,  uxarim  means,  (i)  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  wife,  (2)  uxorious,  precisely  in  our  sense,  uxorius 
arnnis,  Horace ;  uxorius  urbem  ezstruis,  Yirg. ;  uxorius  imherj 
Stat.,  "  tears  shed  for  a  wife."  Yet  Heinrich  proposes  Si  tibi 
simplicitas,  si  uxori,  &c.,  thus,  as  in  many  other  cases,  substi- 
tuting for  the  boldness  of  the  original,  something  yery  tame 
and  feeble  of  his  own.  Before  deditus  another  H  may  be 
understood,  although  I  greatly  prefer  to  let  this  second  clause 
stand  by  itself,  "  If  you  are  distingoiahad  by  a  feeble  uxorious- 
ness,  your  soul  is  giyen  up  to  one  person.  Submit  your  head," 
&a  209  :  amantis,  the  loying  husband.  I  am  not  fond  of 
cuttings-out,  on  the  strength  of  mere  conjecture,  or  indiyidual 
taste,  but  I  yery  much  suspect  lines  209-211.  At  any  rate, 
amantis  at  the  end  of  one  line  following  amanii  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding,  is  not  to  be  commended ;  and  the  lines  seem 
to  me  badly  put  together,  spoliis,  cf.  233.  The  better  a  man 
is,  the  more  reason  for  his  not  marrying,  because  he  will  be 
all  the  more  surely  hen-pecked.  A  feminis  ^Ueumque  spoliari 
viros,  Ament,  amentur,  nempe  exemplis  discimus,  says  Phaedrus 
ii  2.  Sola  viro  mulier  spoliis  exsultat  ademptis,  Oy.  Am.  i  10 
28.  214,  216  :  amicus  jam  senior.  So  amici  Jam  senis^  yiii 
i53t  barbam^  i,e.,  when  he  was  young,  and  before  he  had  begun 
to  shaye  his  beard.  See  105  aboye,  and  iii  t86.  216 : 
lanistis,  iii  158.         217 :   contingere  is  generally  used  of  a 
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fortunate  event,  and  almost  always  so  by  oar  author,  y  164, 
yiii  28,  &c.  arena  for  the  combatants  in  the  arena.  219  : 
sqq.  This  must  not  be  taken  as  an  enormity  of  common 
occurrence,  for  though  down  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
the  Roman  master  had,  by  law,  power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  slave,  yet  public  opinion  would,  in  most  cases,  prevent 
the  power  from  being  too  glaringly  abused.  Horace  says  that 
a  man  who  put  his  slave  to  death  for  a  trifle,  would  be  deemed 
insane.  Si  quis  eum  servum  patinam  qui  iollere  jussus  Semesos 
pisces  tepidumque  Itgurierit  jus  In  cruce  suffigatj  Laheone  insanior 
inter  Sanos  dicatur,  Sat.  i  3  80,  sqq. ;  and  Seneca  tells  us  that 
cruel  masters  were  condemned  by  public  opinion,  domini  eru- 
deles  Ma  dvitate  commanstrantur^  invisique  et  deteatabiUs  sunt. 
De  Clement,  i  18.  Lucian  intimates  that  in  his  day  it  was 
unheard  of,  that  slaves  should  be  put  to  death  for  trifling 
offences,  Prometh.  10.  Crucifixion  was  the  punishment 
peculiar  to  slaves.  Quid  meritus  es  f  Crucem,  Ten  And.  iii 
5  15,  Hor.  Sat.  ii  7  47,  Epp.  i  16  48,  Plaut.  AuluL  i  i  20. 
tumptum  de  eo  supplicium  servilem  in  moduni,  i.e.,  he  was 
crucified,  Tac.  Hist,  ii  72.  So  crux  of  a  slave,  Petron.  126. 
219,  220  :  compare  x  69  70.  quo  cecidit  sub  crimine  f  quis- 
nam  Delator  ?  quibus  indiciisy  quo  teste  probavit  f  supplicium 
is  generally  applied  to  punishment  of  a  severe  kind,  and  the 
French  apply  ^'supplice,''  its  derivative,  to  capital  punishment 
only,  audi,  <' Listen  !"  (Evans);  as  though  the  husband  were 
begging  the  wife  to  listen  to  the  noble  sentiment  which  he 
enunciates  in  the  next  verse,  and  which  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  the  commentators  have  not  pronounced  a  monkish  gloss ; 
but  it  is  better  to  take  it  '*  listen  to  what  the  slave  has  to  say." 
"  Hear  him."  nuUa  .  .  .  longa  est.  So  Seneca,  to  Nero,  on 
a  similar  occasion,  nihil  in  propinquos  temere  constitui  decet^ 
Oct.  440.  222  :  ita,  "  so  then  1 "  ironically.  The  lady 
differs  from  Seneca,  serm  sunt  ?  imo  homines^  Epp.  47.  Florus 
speaks  of  slaves  as  quasi  secundum  hominum  genuSy  iii  20. 
223 :  Soc  voloy  sic  juheo  seems  more  forcible  than  the  other 
reading.  Sic  volo,  and  there  is  not  unlikely  a  humorous  refer- 
ence to  the  Velitisy  Jubeatis,  the  formula  of  a  lex. 

224-230 :  Before  long,  she  gets  tired  of  lording  it  over 
her  husband,  and  gets  divorced  and  marries  another.     Then 
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she  returns  to  her  former  home ;  and  so  she  goes  on,  changing 
her  husbands.  226 :  flammea  conterit  is  figurative.  226: 
vestigia  is,  literally,  the  print  she  had  left  on  the  bed,  i.^.,  the 
place  she  had  left  empty  by  her  flight.  The  word  is  used  in 
this  sense  by  Pliny  in  writing  to  his  wife,  Scribis  te  abtentia 
mea  non  mediocriier  affici :  unumque  habere  solatium^  quod  pro 
me  libe/los  meo$  teneas^  saepe  etiam  in  vestigio  meo  colloceSy  £pp. 
vi  7,  where  an  old  commentator  renders  ea  lecii  parte  qua  alias 
ego  cubare  soleo  praesens.  So  Lucretia  says.  Vestigia  viri 
alieni  Collatine  in  lecto  sunt  tuoy  Liry,  158,  the  print  of  another 
man.  And  the  deserted  Ariadne  in  Ovid,  £t  iua  qua  possum 
pro  te  vestigia  tangOy  Strataque  quae  membris  intepuere  tuis, 
Her.  X.  53,  54.  Indeed,  the  word  is  so  exceedingly  common 
in  this  sense  that  one  wonders  that  any  of  the  commentators 
should  have  missed  the  sense,  eri^^  is  used  similarly  in  Gr. 
This  woman,  in  her  fickleness,  returns  to  her  old  home  "  be- 
fore* the  mark  of  her  form  on  the  bed  is  effaced,"  ^'  while  her 
bed  is  still  warm,"  as  we  say  in  the  same  figurative  sense. 
Lines  227,  228  are  very  awkwardly  placed;  they  would  be 
better  after  224,  and  though,  in  that  case,  relinquit  would  be 
at  the  end  of  one  line,  and  linquit  at  the  end  of  the  next)  the 
same  objection  applies  to  208,  209.  Here,  I  do  not  think  the 
repetition  would  be  objectionable.  As  they  stand,  227  seems 
to  refer  to  her  way  of  going  on  in  general,  not  to  any  one 
particular  marriage,  ''She  always  runs  away  directly  after 
the  ceremony."  229,  230 :  Sic  fiunt  .  .  .  sepuleri.  A 
thing  worthy  of  being  commemorated  in  her  epitaph. 
Virtuous  matrons  prided  themselves  on  having  had  bat  one 
husband,  and  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  actually 
recorded  on  their  tomb-stones,  if  we  are  to  trust  an  inscrip- 
tion given  by  Casaub.  ad  Trebell.  Poll  XXX  Tyrann,  Tit. 
Renatus  Voludae  Justae  matri  carissimae  sanctiori,  univirae, 
(Perhaps  the  books  of  inscriptions  give  other  examples.)  At 
any  rate,  it  furnished  the  poets  with  a  theme  for  praise 
in  their  imaginary  epitaphs.  See  Mart  x  63,  Epitaphium 
nobilis  matronae,  and  Propert.  iv  11  36,  In  lapide  huie  uni 
nupta  fuisse  legar.  One  of  Martial's  heroines  marries  and 
gets  divorced,  at  a  much  quicker  rate  than  the  one  in  the 
text     Julia  lex  populis  ex  quo,  Faustine,  renata  est  ,  ,  .  Attt 
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mimis^  aut  eerte  non  plus  trtcesima  Ivlx  est  Ei  nuhii  decimojam 
Thelenna  viro,  vi  7,  and  Inseripnt  tumulo  septem  celebrcUa 
virorum  Se  fedsse  (Jhloe:  quid  pole  aimpltcius?  ix  16,  where 
there  is  a  double-entente  in  se  fecisse — that  she  had  put  up  the 
tomby  or  done  for  her  husbands.  The  expression  is  ironical. 
Seneca  says  that  some  noble  ladies  designated  the  years,  not 
by  the  names  of  the  consuls,  but  by  those  of  their  husbands 
for  the  time  being,  de  Benef.  iii  16, 

231-241 ;  The  mother-in-law,  that  never-failing  butt  for 
satirists,  is  introduced,  l^o  hope  for  you,  while  she  is  alive  ! 
She  teaches  her  daughter  to  plunder  and  deceive  you. 
232:  nudtf  "helpless,"  iv.  49,  or  "stripped  of  his  all." 
233  :  tahellis,  "  the  billets-doux."  hlandae  densaeque  tabellae^ 
IX  36.  Cur  toties  video  mitti  recipique  taheUas  ?  Ovid,  Am.  iii 
'4i  3'.  234:  rescribere,   141.  234,235:   deeipit  eug- 

todeSf  aut  aere  domai,  below  347  348,  quis  custodut  ipsos  Cus- 
iodesf  236,  236  :  This  means^  either  (i)  that  the  mother 
calls  in  Archigenes,  the  famous  doctor,  to  her  daughter, 
though  she  is  quite  well,  and  heaps  a  quantity  of  bed-clothes 
on  the  supposed  patient,  or  (2)  that  the  daughter  calls  in  the 
doctor,  and  tosses  off  the  bed-clothes  as  too  oppressive  for  her 
pretended  fever.  The  first  rendering  is  the  more  simple,  as 
it  involves  no  change  of  subject.  But  Heinrich,  who  adopts 
the  latter,  thinks  that  a  change  of  subject  is  indicated  in 
onerosa  pallia  jaetaty  which  is  an  expression  proper  to  a  sick 
or  restless  person,  and  he  quotes  Ov.  Her.  xxi  16%  At  miJiiy 
vae  miserae  I  torrentur  febrtbus  artus,  Et  gravius  justo  pallia 
pondus  habent,  and  Propert.  iv  3  31.  So  also  Ov.  Am.  i  2  2, 
neque  in  lecto  pallia  nostra  sedent.  He  might  have  added  that 
the  words  eorpore  sano,  standing  by  themselves,  point  some- 
what in  the  same  direction.  The  abrupt  transition  is  in 
accordance  with  the  poet's  manner,  and  I  incline  to  Hein- 
rich's  view.  A  similar  change  of  persons  occurs  at  x  320. 
Archigenes  here,  and  Ueliodorus,  the  surgeons  below  373,  are 
Greek  names.  It  was  from  Greece  that  the  leading  doctors 
and  surgeons  came,  iii  77.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Bomans 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  healing  art,  H.  N.  xxix  i.  J)iaulus, 
Ilyginus,  Eros,  Hermes,  &c.,  occur  as  names  of  doctors  in 
Martial.    See  Friedlander,  bk.  iii.     The  mother  first  deceives 
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or  bribes  the  servants,  and  then  the  daughter  summons  the 
physician.  In  any  case,  the  meaning  is  that  under  pretence 
of  the  wife's  illness,  the  husband  is  kept  out  of  her  room, 
and  so  the  adulterer  is  let  in.  237 :  I  do  not  see  any 
difficulty  in  secretus  (for  which  Heinrich  reads  iecurtu  on  the 
strength  of  one  MS.)  following  ahdiiiu.  In  Plin.  Epp.  ii  17 
we  find  tam  dUi  ctbditique  secreti  .  .  .  rafio.  The  meaning  is 
that  the  lover  is  hidden  away  and  left  to  himself,  i  95  ;  and 
this  explains  the  next  line.  Of  course,  during  the  visit  of 
the  doctor,  the  lover  had  to  be  concealed.  238:  pavet, 
*^  is  all  in  a  tremble  of  eagerness."  In  Hor.  Sat.  ii  7  69, 
Quaeres  quando  iterum  pavecu,  tterum^  perire  Possis,  0  Mies 
servus  ;  paverCy  might  have  this  sense.  So  pavor  and  pamduM 
frequently  in  Virgil  and  Statius,  &c.  Silius  has  laetu8paw>r, 
xvi  432.  praeputiaj  "foreskin."  praeputia  ponuiUy  "they 
are  circumcised,"  xiv  99.  What  it  is  that  the  man  is  doing 
in  his  eagerness  need  not  be  more  closely  defined.  239» 
240  :  St.  Ambrose  has  the  same  sentiment,  Qvid  enim  poterat 
(JUia)  de  aduUera  moire  dtscere,  nisi  damnum  pudoris  f  0pp.  2. 
241 :  produeere  is  here  **  to  bring  up,"  as  ,in  xiv  228,  and  in 
Plaut.  Asin.  iii  i  40,  audient^m  dicto  mxUer  produxisti  JUiam^ 
the  meaning  of  which  Mr.  Long,  who  quotes  the  line  on  Cic 
Verr.  Act  ii,  Lib.  i,  c.  12  (where,  to  be  %\ir%  produeere  has  a 
different  sense),  has  apparently  mistaken.  This  sense  of  the 
word  is  common.  It  occurs  in  Cic.  ad  Quint,  fr.  ii  14.  eujus 
rei  nonnullam  eonsuetudinep^  nactus  sum^  in  hoc  hortpn  dicrum 
olio,  Cicerone  nostro  minore  producendo,  where,  strangely, 
Ernesti  says  he  cannot  understand  the  passage,  and  Schutz 
proposes  perdocendo :  the  sense  of  prod,  being,  evidently,  as 
here  instituendo,  242 :  M.  Boissier  remarks  that  this  is 
in  absolute  contradiction  to  ii  51.  La  Religion  Eomaine,  vol. 
ii,  p.  177.  242,  245 :  Women  dabble  in  lawsuits.  Manilia 
may  be  the  woman  mentioned  by  AuL  GelL  iv  14.  For 
libellusy  cf.  Diet.  G.  and  E.  Ant.  It  answers  here  somewhat 
to  our  "Declaration."  dictare,  a  word  proper  to  masters, 
who  dictated  to  their  scholars.  dictata  magistri^  v  122. 
Celso,  There  were  two  jurists,  father  and  son,  named 
Juventius  Celsus.  Either  will  do  here.  They  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Celsus  the  physician.     These  women 
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are  prepared  to  dictate  chapter  and  verse  to  the  greatest 
lawyers. 

246-267 :  Some  women  take  to  athletic  exercises,  adopt 
the  accoutrement  of  gladiators,  and  go  through  all  the  man- 
oeuTres  of   the  fencing  school,   &c.,   in  private.  246 : 

Endromidaa,  iii  103,  were  thick  cloaks,  or  wrappers,  worn  in 
winter,  or  when  hot  from  running,  &c.  (whence  the  name). 
Thej  would,  consequently,  be  used  in  the  palaestra,  at  games 
of  ball,  &C,  ffelido  nan  aspemanda  Decemhri  Dona,  peregrinam 
mittimus  tndromida  Sen  leiUum  ceroma  teris  tepidumve  trigona 
Skfe  harptuta  manu  pulveruUnta  rapis,  Mart,  iv  19.  They 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  Gaul.  Here  the  women  wear 
a  finer  sort,  of  purple  material  ceroma,  iii  68.  Ne  lutet  imr 
mundum  nitidos  eeroma  capilloSy  Mart,  xiv  50;  and  epigram 
quoted  above.  248 :  cavat,  parmam  gladio,  galeamque 
cavari  Cemit,  Ov.  Met.  xii  130  131,  "to  be  pierced,"  "trans- 
fixed;" or,  perhaps,  here  "dints."  Some  would  read  rudibus 
here ;  but  svdibus  is  right.  Miscebant  usta  proelia  nuda  sude, 
Propert.  iv  i  28.  teutoque  lacessit,  ''provokes  with  her  shield," 
feigns  to  uncover  herself  to  its  blows,  as  if  it  were  a  flesh  and 
blood  adversary,  challenges  to  the  fight,  cursuqtte  ietuque  laces- 
iunty  Virg.  Aen.  vii  165,  in  the  same  sense.  249  :  numeros. 
C£  Plin.  Epp.  ix  38.  Doering.  260 :  The  Floralia  was  a 
festival  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora,  and  lasting 
five  days,  from  April  28  to  May  2.  A  good  deal  of  license 
was  allowed  at  these  games;  the  actresses,  in  some  cases, 
appearing  before  the  public  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Martial,  in 
the  preface  to  his  first  book  of  Epigrams,  says,  Epigrammata 
illis  Mcribuntur  qui  solent  spectare  Florales,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  the  habit  of  many  decent  people  to  stay 
away.  Nosses  jocosae  dtdce  cum  sacrum  Florae  Festosque  lusus 
tt  licmtiam  vulgi  Cur  in  theatrum  Cato  severe  venisti  f  Mart, 
i  I.  Qais  Floralia  vestitfi  36,  Pers.  v  178  179.  dignissima 
Florali  tuba  may  be  either  "  worthy  of  blowing  a  trumpet  at 
the  Floralia,"  or,  "  worthy  to  dance  among  the  prostitutes  at 
the  Floralia,  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet."  The  tuba^  i  169, 
was  employed  for  signals  of  every  description,  not  only  in 
war,  but  at  the  games  and  public  festivals,  x  214.  Canie- 
turqaefera  nil  nisi  pompa  tuba,  Ov.  Fast,  i  716.         250,  251  : 
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Unless,  indeed, — as  may  be  the  case, — ^she  is  preparing  herself 
for  real,  and  not  simulated,  combats.  Women,  as  we  have 
seen,  i  2  2,  did  sometimes  descend  into  the  arena.  263 : 
vires  amat.  So  above,  112,  ferrum  est  quod  amant  vires  is 
used  for  strong  men  in  xv  104.  Here  it  seems  to  mean 
masculine  strength.  264  :  quantvla  nostra  voluptas.  How 
small  is  our  pleasure  (in  comparison  with  theirs) !  This  does 
not  need  more  particular  explanation.  266:  It  is  better 
to  take  rerum  with  conjugisy  not  with  decuSy  as  Heinrich  pre- 
fers. Quale  dccus  rerum,  and  conjugis  auctio  would  be,  to  saj 
the  least,  not  usual  expressions;  whereas  quale  decus  and 
rerum  conjugis  auctio  offer  no  difficulties,  and  the  sense  is 
much  improved.  267,  268:  vel  .  .  ,  puella.  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  this  passage,  in  consequence  of  our  not 
possessing  precise  information  as  to  the  different  kinds  of 
armour  worn  by  the  Roman  gladiators.  Heinrich  says, 
''  ocreaSf  which  the  Samnites  did  not  wear,  but  all  the  other 
kinds  of  gladiators  did."  But  this  is  certainly  wrong,  for  the 
Samnites  did  wear  ocreae.  See  the  engravings  in  Diet  G. 
and  R.  Ant,  article  "  Gladiatores,"  Moreover,  the  Samnites 
were  so  called  from  their  being  armed  in  the  same  way  as 
that  people,  and  in  Livy,  ix  40,  we  read  expressly  of  them, 
sinistrum  cms  ocrea  tectum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  retiariuSj 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  mode  of  fighting,  certainly  wore 
no  greaves ;  no  more,  probably,  did  the  secutor  or  the  Thracian 
(see  the  above-mentioned  engravings).  I  take  the  meaning, 
therefore,  to  be,  **  or,  if  your  wife  takes  to  another  mode  of 
fighting,  and  adopts  the  accoutrements  of  a  light-armed  gladi- 
ator, what  a  happiness  to  you  to  see  her  sell  her  greaves!" 
The  whole  passage  is  highly  satirical.  Macleane  thinks  there 
is  no  point  in  this,  but  I  think  there  is.  He  supposes  the 
meaning  to  be,  "  When  she  gives  up  her  follies  in  the  arena, 
and  goes  back  to  her  wantonness.''  268:  puella^  "young 
wife,"  ii  59  note.  260 :  Femituum  lucet  sic  per  IxmhyciMa 
corpus.  Mart  viii  68  7.  tenuia  hombycina,  xiv  24;  "silk." 
See  Diet  Q.  and  R.  Ant  ''  Sericum."  eyclcu  was  a  circular 
robe  with  a  gold  border,  perhaps  made  of  muslin.  261 : 
monstratos  per/ercU  ictus,  compare  v  1 22,  peragat  dietatamagistri 
262,  263 :  quajita  popliiibus  sedeat  is  translated  by  Gifford, 
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'^  how  firm  she  rests,  poised  on  her  hams/'  and  qitam  denso 
faseia  libro,  **  how  close  tacked  up  for  fight,  behind,  before," 
and  this  is  the  common  rendering.  The  one  I  have  giyen, 
which  Heinrich  adopts  from  Manso,  is  I  think  preferable. 
Fiueia  famola^  is  a  common  name  for  the  stockings  women 
wore,  and  sometimes  men,  Hor.  Sat  ii  3  255.  Quint.  Inst. 
Or.  zi  3,  Petron.  40.  Here  the  woman  who  indulges  in  manly 
exercises,  is  represented  as  having  hers  made  of  bark.  This 
will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  the  engraving  under 
**  Libra"  (a  balance)  in  Diet.  G.  and  R  Ant.,  where  two  figures 
are  shown  with  them.  264 :  seaphiuniy  Mart  xi  1 1.  There 
is  an  allusion  here,  I  think,  to  the  difierent  position  which 
women  assume,  when  using  this  homely  utensil,  to  that 
adopted  by  men.  You  may  well  laugh,  he  says,  to  see  the 
female  gladiator  throw  aside  her  arms  and  use  her  scaphium 
like  a  man  (or  sit  down  upon  it,  which  would  be  equally 
ludicrous).  Some  suppose  scaphium  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
women,  and  Icuanum  to  men,  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
this.  The  point  as  given  above  is  much  stronger  and  more 
natural  265:  Lepidi  Probably  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
censor,  twice  consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  is  meant  Metelliy 
iii  137  138  note.  Fabius  Gurges,  so  called  from  his  dissipation 
in  youth,  became  an  eminent  man  and  was  twice  consul. 
Ittdiay  a  gladiator's  wife  or  woman,  104.  quando  ad  palum 
gemot  uxor  Asyli  is  an  amplification  of  the  words  which  pre- 
cede, gemere  is  often  merely  to  give  forth  a  sound,  gemuit 
parvo  mota  fenestra  sono,  Ov.  Epp.  Pont,  iii  3  10 ;  here  to 
utter  such  a  sound  as  would  come  from  a  person  in  the 
midst  of  great  exertion,  to  **  groan,"  "grunt."  As^lus,  some 
noted  gladiator,  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known. 

268-286 :  a  graphic  sketch  of  a  curtain-lecture.  The 
wife  abuses  her  husband  for  his  supposed  faithlessness; 
and  yet  this  very  woman's  desk  is  full  of  billets-doux !  If 
she  were  caught  in  the  act  with  one  of  her  lovers  she  would 
brazen  it  out  She  would  swear  she  had  a  right  to  do  as  she 
liked,  and  that  that  was  the  understood  arrangement  between 
them.  271  :  sqq.  Compare  Ter.  Eun.  i  i  22-25.  P^^eros^ 
"the  boy-slaves,"  i.  j.,  ptistanes,  34  35  above,  pellice,  ii  57 
note,  in  uxorem  gravissimum  esse  genus  injuriae,  pdlicem,  Sen. 
VOL.  IL  M 
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£pp>  95*  274 :  exspeclaniibus  illam^  "  awaiting  her  signal" 
There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  Ulam  to  be  pat  for  ilia. 
Compare  Ov.  Her.  ii  51.  Credidimtu  lacrymU;  an  et  hoe 
iimulare  docentur  f  Hae  qvoque  habeni  arta,  qwique  jubentur 
eutU  f  and  lacrimae  pressura  palpebrarum  coaetae^  AppuL  Met. 
V  99.  276  :  what  eurruca  means  can  only  be  conjectured. 
One  scholium  says,  it  is  the  name  of  a  bird  which  hatches  the 
cuckoo's  eggs  instead  of  its  own ;  which  would  be  a  term  very 
applicable  to  a  husband  who  was  bringing  up,  as  his  own,  chil- 
dren by  another  man.  per  contray  Yarro  speaks  of  the  cuckoo 
invading  other  birds'  nests.  Some  MSS.  read  Uruca^  ''  stupidi 
mimologi  nomen/'  according  to  the  scholiast  Heinrich's  note 
should  be  consulted,  sibi  placere  is  to  be  satisfied  with  one's 
self.  JEgo  numqtiam  mihi  minus  quam  hettemo  die  placui^  Cic 
de  Or.  ii  4 ;  "  you  are  radiant,"  so,  tibi  displicere  to  feel  out 
of  sorts,  Cic.  PhiL  i  5.  277:  tabellas,  "billets-doux," 
"love  letters/'  233;  and  Hor.  Epod.  12  i  2.  Munera  eur 
mihi,  quidve  tabelUu  MiUis  t  Furtimque  tabellas  Ocevlio  pcr- 
tant,  itque  reditque  sinu,  TibuU.  ii  6  45.  278 :  zelotypae,  Y 
45,  viii  197.  scrinia,  "  book-box,"  "  a  writing-case,"  "desk." 
Hence  the  French  "  ^crin."  prius  orto  Sole  vigils  ealamum  ei 
chartcu  et  scrinia  pasco,  Hor.  Epp.  ii  i  113.  Martial  says 
of  his  book  to  the  reader,  Scrinia  da  magnis,  me  manuM 
una  capity  i  3;  from  which  it  would  seem  that  these  cases 
would  sometimes  hold  a  great  deal.  279,  280 :  A  man  was 
allowed  to  kill  his  wife  if  he  caught  her  in  this  situation — 
at  any  rate  before  the  Lex  Julia.  Aul.  Gell.  x  23.  die,  die, 
ii  135  136.  colorem,  \ii  155,  note.  Even  Quintilian  himself, 
the  prince  of  rhetoricians,  if  he  were  called  in,  could  invent 
no  subtlety  for  her  defence.  281 :  Haeremus,  "  we  are  at  a 
complete  loss."  So  haereo  is  used,  by  itself,  in  Ter.  Eun.  v  2 
9.  Sed  estne  haec  T/tais  quam  video  f  ipsa^st  Haereo.  Quid 
faciam  f  (though  some  read  haereo  quid  faciam.)  For  the 
plural,  i  15  note,  indulgere  mihi,  "follow  my  own  inclinv 
tions."  283  :  mare  coelo  confundas,  ii  25.  284 :  homo  smtu 
NemOy  inquity  non  nostrum  pececU  :  homines  sumue  non  Dei,  Petron. 
75.  286 :  depreneisy  "  caught  in  the  act,"  640.  0  juvenet, 
deprendere  parcite  vesirae  .  .  .  Crescit  amor  preneis,  Ov.  A.  A 
ii  557-9.     Soy  depreliensa  aduliera,  (^mut,     iram  .  .  .  sumuni 
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is  like  Fortem  animum  praestant  rebus  quas  turpiter  audent^  97. 
animo»  is  here  "  impetus,"  as  in  i,  alea  quando  ffos  animos  ? 
Parce  tuis  animia  vita  nocere  tibi,  Propert.  ii  5  18,  "  by  your 
impetnosity." 

286-346 :  What  has  brought  all  these  abominations  upon 
ns  t    Foreign  luxury  and  the  increase  of  wealth.     Then  follow 
sketches  of  some  of  the  nocturnal  orgies,  indulged  in  by  Koman 
ladies  of  high  rank.         286 :  tamen  might  be  taken  with  unde. 
"Whence,  ever?"     "Whence,  after  alH"     Quippe,  ubi  nee 
cautcu,  nee  apertos  cemimus  ictus  Unde  tamen  veniant  tot  mala 
cteea  via  est,   Propert.    ii   4.         289   290  :    vellere  manus. 
"The  distaff  was  to  women  what  the  plough  was  to  men." 
Mommsen  Bk.  i  ch.  5,  and  cf.  the  epitaphs  which  he  quotes. 
Domum  servavit  Optima  lanifica  pia,  <fec.     The  great  ladies  no 
longer  spun  in  Juv.'s  time.       294  :  ex  quo  (tempore)  **  from  the 
time  that."     The  words  are  always  used  by  Juvenal  in  this 
sense,  i  81,  x  77,  «p  qtio  suffragia  nulli  vendimus,  xiv  261. 
See  note  to  first-named  passage.       296 :  paupertas  Romana 
perii,  Le.y  since  the  general  condition  of  the  Komans  had  ceased 
to  be  one  of  poverty.         296 :  petulans  madidumque,    ebrius  ac 
p^ulans,  iii  278.     ebrietatis  terneritas  ae  petidantia,  Sen.   de 
Ira.  iii  14.     Tarentum  is  also  called  unctum,  molle,  imbelle, 
&c,  by  the  poets.         297  :  pet.  *  saucy,'  hominem  pettdajUem 
modestum  reddo,  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii  i.         301 :  Mediumqne  mavult 
hasiare  quam  summum^  Mart,    xi  61   5.     This  explains  51. 
libido  ,  .  .  ne  capiti  quidem  parcit,  Lact.  V.  C.  vi.         304, 
306:    vertigine  tectum  Ambulat.     summits    vertiiur    aer,    99, 
vertiginem  capitis,  tecta  ipsa  mob  ilia,  velut  aliquo  turbine  cir- 
cumagefUe  totam  domum,  as  Seneca  describes  the  effects  of 
drunkenness,  Epp.  83 ;  and  he  gives  an  equally  bad  account 
of  women,  Non  mintts  pervigilant,  non  minus  poiant,  et  oleo  et 
mero  vivos  provocant,  Epp.   95.         305  :  accessit  fervor  capiti 
numerusque  lucemis,  Hor.   Sat.  ii   i    25.    Jam  Incernae  mihi 
plures  videbantur  ardere,  Petron.  64.       306 :  /  nunc,  a  deri- 
sive expression,   "go  now,"  "go  then."     /  nunc,  et  versus 
tecum  meditare  canaros,  Hor.  Epp.  ii  2  76  ;  I  nunc,  tolle  animos 
et  tecum  finge  triumphos,  Propert.  iii  18  17 ;  and  again,  in  our 
author,  x  310,  xii  57.     So,  /  simply  in  x  166,  /,  demens. 
Seneca  has  eat  nunc  at  the  beginning  of  ConsoL  ad  Polyl, 
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oX  7^/,  Homer,  II.  y.  432.  Mart,  has  I  nunc  et  duhita  as  here, 
viii  63  3.  306-308:  These  women  exchange  impious 
sneers  and  jeers,  when  thej  pass  the  altar  of  Chastity.  Cf. 
Propert.  ii  6  25  26.  309 :  miduriunt  hie,  a  dreadful 
profanation,  i  131.  311 :  Inque  vices  equitant,  an  obscene 
meaning,  Hor.  Sat  ii  7  50.  Mart  xi  104  14;  Ov.  A.  Am. 
iii  778.  2una  teste  moventur.  Compare  viii  149,  sed  /una  videl, 
sed  sidera  testes  Intendunt  oculos.  Catull.  778.  314: 
We  have  had  £ona  Dea  spolien  of  in  ii  86,  sqq.,  note,  am 
tibia  Itimhos  Incitat  incitanie  tibiae  cantu  lympkaticum  tripu- 
dium,  App.  Met.  viii  172.  Cum  carmina  lumhum  Intrant^ 
Pers.  31fi :  comu  is  the  pipe  or  flageolet  (tibia) ;  see  ii 
90,  note.  316,  316  :  feruntur  attonitae;  so  feruntur  prae- 
cipites,  648  649.  Priapum,  Other  readings  are  Priapi  and 
Priapo.  Priapum  is  better  than  the  other  two,  and  we  shall 
do  no  injustice  to  Juvenal  by  adopting  it  318:  vox 

alludes  to  the  tone  of  the  voice  under  the  influence  of  passion, 
ii  III  112.  321 :  has  an  obscene  sense,  cf.  Appul.  Met 
ii  32,  pendvlae  Veneris  fructu  me  satiavit,  where  some  read 
fuctu  wrongly  :  see  next  note.  322  :  fluctum.  Compare 
Lucret  iv  1271 ;  and  Appal.  Met.  ii  25,  lumbis  sensim  mbran- 
txhus  ,  .  .  decenter  undabat;  and  Arnob.  adv.  gent  2  73, 
Inmborum  crispitudine  fiuctuare,  323  :  satirical.  There  is 
no  majorum  respectus  there,  virtus  alone  is  regarded.  The 
woman  who  carries  off  the  palm  in  these  filthy  games  enjoys 
the  most  consideration.  This  line  is,  of  course,  rejected  by 
some  commentators.  326,  326  :  Compare  Mart  xi  6a 
PJdogis  .  .  .  Ulcus  habet  Priami  quod  tendere  possit  altUam 
Quodque  senem  Pylium  non  sinat  esse  senem,  and  cf.  Mart  vi  71 
3,  xiv  203,  Ov.  Am.  iii  7  41.  Nestoris  hernia  is  like  virtus 
Scipiadae,  &c.,  in  Horace ;  see  iv  39,  note.  328 :  ac  is  the 
reading  of  P.  it  and  «<  are  other  readings,  it  has  been  put 
in  by  copyists,  who  did  not  see  that  the  omission  of  the  verb 
is  quite  in  JuvenaVs  manner.  Pullaii  proceres,  differt  vadi- 
monia  praetor,  iii  212.  qua  capta  juventa,  vi  103.  329: 
jam  dormit,  if  he  is  asleep  by  this  time,  because  it  is  so  late; 
not,  "if  he  is  not  yet  up."  330:  eucullo,  118,  note. 
331  :  ^  ^i^^ii  ^^1  <^c*  Horum  si  nihil  est  aviam  resupinat  amid, 
ii  112.     Horace  uses  impetus  fieri  in  (aTicillam),  Sat  i  2  117, 
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in   the  same  sense   as  incurrilur  here.  332  :  venit^   *'  is 

brought  upon  the  scene."  aquarius.  In  the  last  resort,  they 
will  hire  a  water-carrier.  These  persons  were  much  looked 
down  upon.  They  appear  to  have  been  generally  slaves. 
The  tervi  above  are  domestic  slaves  in  the  house  where  these 
orgies  are  supposed  to  take  place.  Failing  these^  they  send 
out  for  the  first  person  that  can  be  got.  333,  334 :  mora 
nulla  .  .  .  quo  minus.  Compare  xii  1 1 1  112.  336  :  atque 
utinam,  compare  iv  150.  337  :  noverunt  Mauri  aique  Indi, 
"  all  the  world  knows."  Cic.  says  of  the  same  transaction, 
quod  omnes  non  modo  homines  verum  etiam  pecudes  factum  esse 
sciaiit,  ad  Att.  i  16.  psallria  is  Clodius,  who  introduced  him- 
self into  the  ceremonies  of  Bona  Dea,  to  which  only  women 
were  admitted,  on  an  occasion  when  they  were  celebrated  at 
the  house  of  Julius  Caesar,  disguised  as  a  female  musician, 
Seuton.  J.  Caes.  6.  It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety,  for  Clodius 
was  tried  for  it.  338 :  AnticcUones.  Ckero  wrote  a  pane- 
gyric on  Cato  of  Utica,  which  was  answered  by  Julius  Caesar, 
in  two  books  of  Anticatones.  The  form  of  a  Eoman  book, 
which  was  usually  that  of  a  roll  of  paper  or  parchment,  with 
us  (see  Diet.  G.  and  R  Ant.,  engraving  under  "Liber"),  will 
explain  the  allusion  here.  Clodius  was  the  lover  of  Caesar's 
wife,  Pompeia.  Suetonius  mentions  this  work  of  Caesar's, 
J.  Caes.  56 ;  and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  very  abusive,  ad  Att. 
xii  41  ;  but  yet  justice  seems  to  have  been  done,  perhaps  in- 
voluntarily, to  the  character  of  Cato.  Plin.  Epp.  iii  12,  quern 
tamen  (Catonem)  C,  Caesar  ita  repreliendit,  ut  laudet,  &c. 
340,  341 :  Juvenal  seems  here  to  imitate  Seneca,  who,  in 
speaking  of  this  very  Clodius,  says,  violaiis  religionihus  ejus 
sacrijiciif  quod  pro  populo  fieri  diciiur,  sic  submotis  extra  con- 
speclum  omnibus  viris  ut  picturae  quoque  maseulorum  animalium 
amiegantur,  Epp.  97.  alterius  sexus  is,  of  course,  the  male 
sex.  342:  tune  must  refer  to  the  days  of  Clodius;  and 
yet  people  had  not  reached  such  a  pitch  of  impiety  and  pro- 
fanity as  they  have  now.  343  :  simpuvium,  a  small  cup  of 
earthenware,  out  of  which  libations  of  wine  were  offered  to 
the  gods.  A  figure  of  one  is  given  in  Diet.  6.  and  E.  Ant, 
under  "Simpulum,  or  Simpuvium,"  from  which  it  would 
appear  to  have  somewhat  resembled  in  form  our  earthenware 
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punch-ladles.  Numae,  i.e.,  of  the  old  primitive  worship. 
Long  after  JuvenaPs  time,  we  have  the  object  spoken  of  as 
typical  of  all  that  was  sacred  in  paganism.  Quicguid  Qviri- 
turn  sueverat  Orare  timpuvium  Num<u,  Chrtstifrequentans  otrta, 
&c.,  Prudent.  Perist.  ii  513.  nigrum  catinum^  a  coarse  dish, 
made  of  dark,  common  clay,  344 :  Vaticano.  The  second 
syllable  is  short  in  Hor.  Od.  i  20  7,  and  long,  as  here,  in  Mart, 
1192.  The  neiglibourhood  of  the  Vatican  supplied  the  clay 
of  which  these  rude  objects  used  in  primitive  worship,  were 
formed.      It  is  still  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  345 :  ted 

.  .  .  aras,  Seneca  says,  Omne  tempus  ClodioSy  non  ontne 
Catones  feret,  Epp.  97.  Clodius  had  become  proverbial; 
and  his  name  has  been  used  before,  by  our  author,  in  this 
sense,  ii  27.  ad  qvas  non  Clodius  area  resembles  quo  non 
jrroHat  femina  lemplo  ix  24.  346  :  I  hear  what  you,  my 

old  friends,  have  long  since  been  wanting  to  give  me  as  your 
advice.  For  olim,  with  the  present  tense,  see  iv  96,  note. 
346,  347 :  JPone  seram.  Either  "  Put  up  a  lock  on  your 
front-door,"  or  "  Put  a  lock  on  her  room-door."  Most  pro- 
bably the  former.  Cf.  Rich,  ad  voc  In  any  case,  "Keep 
her  under  lock  and  key,"  as  we  say.  sed  quis  custodiet  .  .  . 
cusiodes  9  NuUas  in  urhe  fuit  tola  qui  tangert  vellet  uxorem 
gratis  Caeciliane  tuam  Dtim  licuit,  sed  nunc,  positis  custodibtu, 
ingens  Turha  fviutorum  est ;  ingeniosus  homo  es,  Mart  i  74,  and 
compare  TibuU.  ii  4  33,  Sed  pretium  si  grande  /eras,  custodia 
victa  est,  Nee  prohibent  claves,  et  canis  ipse  tacet.  No  more 
amusing  illustration  of  the  query  can  be  found  than  that 
related  in  Mart,  vi  72.  360:  silicemy  "the  lava  pave- 
ment," iii  272.  351 :  compare  iii  240,  ingenti  curret  supn 
ora  Liburfio,  longorum,  longus  for  "  tall "  is  very  rare,  x  223, 
Catull.  67  47  and  86  i,  in  both  of  which  places  there  is,  as 
here,  a  dash  of  contempt,  like  our  "  long,"  Ovid  calls  Andro- 
mache longissima  in  a  jocular  tone,  A.  A.  iii  777.  At  a  later 
period  long,  is  commonly  used  for  "  tall."  Capic  Max.  et 
£al.  9,  &c. 

352-365 :  He  now  comes  to  the  extravagant  woman,  who 
squanders  the  remains  of  her  paternal  property  in  order  to 
make  an  appearance  in  public.  Lucretius  has  some  very 
graphic  passages  on  the  extravagance  of  women,  iv  1 122,  sqq. 
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The  last  two  hundred  verses  of  that  book  (iv)  have  been 
compared  with  oar  author  by  Mr.  Manro.  "  They  display  a 
satirical  vein  as  powerful  and  much  more  subtle  than  that  of 
Juyenal,"  Lucret.  vol.  ii  p.  98.  362  :  Ut  spectet  ludos.  On 
the  fondness  of  the  Bomans  for  shows,  cf.  87  above,  iii  223, 
X  81,  xi  52  53,  &C.  Ogulnia.  There  was  an  Ogulnia  gens, 
plebeian,  but  mixed  up  in  some  historical  events.  364 : 
flavam^  120  note.  The  nutrix  must  be  a  sort  of  duenna,  as 
in  Seneca's  comedies.  366 :  tanun,  yet,  though  she  has  to 
hire  everything  in  order  to  make  a  figure  abroad,  she  is 
making  away  with  the  last  relics  of  her  patrimony.  argeiUi 
''plate"  176.  366 :  Levibas  athletis.  The  meaning  is  very 
doubtful.  It  may  have  the  same  sense  as  mollis,  and  athUtae 
may  bear  an  indecent  sense.  But  the  woman  is  fond  of  the 
shows,  and  however  we  take  levibus,  it  seems  better  to  under- 
stand cUhUtu  literally;  perhaps  ''spruce  athletes, *'  or  "young 
athletes  who  were  not  yet  bearded,"  like  sponsut  levis  adhur, 
iii  III.  novissima,  "the  last  of  her  ve^eh"  novissimtis  an- 
nvltUy  xi  42;  literally  "newest,"  and  hence  "last."  Varro 
Bays  this  was  a  new  use  of  the  word,  and  one  to  be  avoided, 
Quod  extremum  dicebcUur,  diet  novissitnum  coeptum  wdgo,  quod 
mea  memaria  utAelius,  »ic  senes  alii,  quod  nimium  novum  verbum 
esset,  vitahant,  quoted  by  AuL  GelL  x  21,  who  (as  has  often 
been  pointed  out)  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Cicero  never  used 
it.  It  is  used  also  by  Catullus,  Caesar,  Sallust,  C.  Nepos, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  &c.  367:   rei  angusta  domi  has  occurred 

before,  iii  165.  angtuta  pauperies,  Hor.  Od.  iii  2.  367, 
368 :  pudorem  paupertcUis,  Horace  has  paupertatis  pudor  et 
fuga,  £pp.  i  18  24.  There  the  words  are  applied  to  a  man 
who  has  a  dread  of  appearing  as  poor  as  he  is,  i.t,,  in  a  bad 
sense.  Here  the  words  are  used  in  a  good  sense.  361 : 
The  old  legend,  Virg.  i  186,  &a  364:  Vtar  et  ex  medico 
quantum  res  poscet  acervo  Tollam,  Hor.  £pp.  ii  2  190.  These 
women  think  they  have  got  a  Fortunatus's  purse,  exhausta 
area  is  an  abL  abs.  That  her  ntoney  should  sprout  from  the 
chest,  the  usual  construction  would  be  ah  area,  but  the  render- 
ing in  the  translation  is  in  accordance  with  the  English  idiom. 
365 :  reputant  (not  reputat)  is  the  best  reading.  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  the  plural,  iii  113,  vi  464,  and  cf.  xiii  106  107. 
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Several  examples  of  this  use  of  the  plural  after  the  singular 
occur  in  Virgil,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
April  8,  1 87 1,  in  the  course  of  a  notice  of  the  Public  School 
Latin  Grammar :  Undique  visendi  studio  Trojana  juvetUus  Cir- 
citmfusa  ruit  ceriantque  iUudere  captOy  Aen.  ii  63,  we  might  say, 
''The  Trojan  youth  surrounds  him  and  they  (these  young 
people)  jeer  the  captive;"  and  the  Latin  idiom  seems  to 
resemble  ours.  The  reviewer  adds — "  Is  it  not  quite  evident 
that  the  use  of  the  singular  verb  is  to  indicate  the  simultaneous 
movement  of  a  large  mass,  and  that  of  the  plural  to  represent 
the  multitude  as  severed  into  groups  ? "  It  may  be  so  in  that 
particular  instance,  as  also  in  Aen.  iv  86,  sqq.,  but,  in  fact, 
this  use  of  the  plural  after  the  singular  is  extremely  common, 
where  no  such  refinement  can  be  intended,  ex,  gr.^  Caes.  de 
Bell.  GalL  iii  22,  and  it  is  constantly  found  in  Seneca,  and 
indeed  in  most  Roman  authors.  The  meaning  here  is  simply, 
"  These  women  never  consider,"  &c 

366-378 :  We  must  hope  that,  in  this  passage,  in  which 
Juvenal  speaks  of  the  castration  of  adult  male  slaves  by  their 
mistresses,  he  has  in  view  some  isolated  examples,  which  may 
have  come  to  his  knowledge,  of  so  frightful  a  practice.  I 
believe  this  was  often  the  case  with  our  poet,  and  that  being 
in  search  of  vices  to  lash,  he  took  especial  care  to  select  the 
very  worst  specimens  that  were  to  be  picked  up.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  suppose  such  a  practice  to  have  been  anything 
but  extremely  rare,  even  in  that  day ;  though  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  possible,  gives  a  frightful  idea  of  the  times. 
mollia  semper  oscula,  "  kisses  which  can  never  be  other  than 
effeminate."  366 :  Mart,  vi  67,  x  91.  Domitian  prohibited 
the  castration  of  males.  Mart,  vi  2,  ix  7 ;  Suet  Dom.  7 ; 
Stat.  Silv.  iii  4  73,  sqq.,  iv  3  13,  sqq.,  and  so  did  Nerva, 
according  to  Dio.  Ixviii  2.  hofio^irfifft  dh  aXXa  n  xai  ^p)  rw 
fjkii  iuvoup^/^sfftfa/  Tim.  The  early  fathers,  Jerome,  TertuUian,  &c., 
are  outspoken  in  condemnation  of  the  practice,  and  witnesses 
to  its  existence.  The  males  spoken  of  there  are,  however, 
generally  infants.  371 :  spectatos,  "tried,**  "proved,**  "ex- 
amined,** not  merely  "  looked  at.*'  Forcellini  gives  examples, 
fulvum  spectatur  in  ignibus  aurum^  Ov.  Trist  i  5  25  ;  iVbn, 
IiercUf  cui  nunc  hoc  (argentum)  dem  spectandum  scio^  Plaut 
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Pers.  iii  3  36.  Lucret.  iii  55.  So,  spectaius,  spectatissimus^ 
viVy  Cic.  (fee  I  a  tried,  proved  man.  S73 :  tansoru  damno  tanr 
turn,  ^'  to  the  loss  of  the  barber/'  as  his  beard  would  not  grow. 
Ileliodcrus  is  any  surgeon.  874:  Cf..Mart.  i  24,  iii  3,  xi 
47,  iii  51,  vii  35,  iii  72,  xi  75,  from  the  four  last  of  which 
passages  it  will  appear  that  there  were  baths  at  Eome  for  the 
two  sexes  in  common ;  and  this  is  expressly  stated  bj  Plin. 
H.N.  xxxiii  12,  but  the  reference  here  is  to  any  baths. 
876:  custodem  vitis  et  Jtarti,  sc.  Priapum,  Mart  i  36  15,  iii 
68  9.  He  was  represented  with  large  genitals,  Hor.  Sat.  i  8 
5  ;  and  what  was  left  to  eunuchs  was  supposed  to  grow  very 
large.  This  gives  the  meaning  of />rovoca^.  376:  dormiat, 
domino.  Mart  vi  67.  378:  Tondendum.  The  locks  of 
these  favourite  boys  were  allowed  to  grow  long,  like  those 
of  girls,  till  they  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  when  the 
hair  was  cut  short.  It  is  to  this  that  Horace  alludes^  Od.  iv 
10,  InspercUa  tuae  cum  veniet  pluma  superbiae  Et  quae  nunc 
kumeris  involiiant  deciderint  comae,  Tondehii  puerosjam  nova 
nupta  tuos,  Mart,  xi  78,  xii  18  24.  So  acersecomes,  a  favourite 
youth  with  unshorn  locks,  Juv.  viii  128.  Bromium,  The 
poet  calls  the  still  unshorn  youth  by  the  name  of  Bacchus 
(Bromius),  in  consequence  of  that  god  being  represented  as  a 
youth  with  long  hair,  sic  denique  non  sint  Tarn  lonqae  Bromio 
quam  tibi  Phoebe  comae,  Mart,  iv  45.  So  a  handsome  youth 
comes  in  at  Trimalchio's  banquet  m^do  JBromtum,  inierdum 
Lyaeum,  Eviumque  confessus,  all  three  names  of  Bacchus, 
Petron.  41,  Ov.  Met.  iv  11.  Bromia  is  the  name  of  a  hand- 
maid in  Plaut  Amphitryon.  878 :  commiitere  eunucho 
Bromium,  "  Don't  entrust  Bromius  to  the  eunuch,  nam  hunc 
(Bromiom)  certe  diffindet  et  disrumpet  enormitate  membri 
sui"  (Heinrich).  I  think  now  that  this  must  be  the  meaning, 
though  I  thought  formerly  that  the  sense  was  *'Do  not  match 
Bromius  against  the  eimuch."  But  in  that  case  cum  would  be 
required.  %  commit,  Brom,  cum  eunuch  tondendum  refers  to  the 
cutting  short  the  hair  of  these  favourite  slaves  when  they 
came  to  men's  estate,  as  mentioned  above.  Orell.  This  a 
young  bri^e  would  be  likely  to  have  done  at  once,  reducing 
these  deliioH  to  the  ranks,  so  to  speak.  Add  to  the  passages 
there    cit^d  CatuU.  61    138.       There  is   great  humour  in 
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thas  addressing  Postumus  directly,  as  though  his  own  in- 
tended were  likely  to  come  into  the  category  of  the  ladies 
here  described. 

379-398 :  Next  comes  the  woman  who  dotes  on  music 
and  musicians.  No  artist  can  withstand  her  adyances.  She 
is  constantly  to  be  seen  with  an  instrument  belonging  to  the 
loved  one  in  her  hands.  Some  great  ladies  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  on  behalf  of  their  favourites.  379 : 
cantus  is  not  necessarily  vocal  music.  It  is  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  music,  cantus  tibiae,  citharae,  &c. ;  but  it  may  be  rendered 
by  "  singing"  here,  since  the  lyre  seems  never  to  have  been 
played,  except  as  an  accompaniment  to  song — something  like 
our  guitar.  JihtUa,  above  73.  The  process  of  infibulation  is 
described  by  Celsus,  and  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiii 
12.  Rings  of  silver,  &c.,  were  passed  through  the  prepuca 
1^0  fibulae  are  of  any  avail  against  the  ladies  who  are  given  to 
musicians.  380  :  vocem  vendentis  praetoribus.  So  viii  192, 
siM/unera  vendere,  i.e.,  to  become  a  gladiator  (if  that  reading 
be  adopted),  as  here,  to  be  a  musician.  The  praetors  presided 
over  public  games  and  theatrical  representations,  as  the  aediles 
had  done  under  the  Bepublic ;  x  36,  xi  195  381 :  densi  . . . 
sardonyches.  This  must  mean  that  her  numerous  rings  sparkle 
as  she  plays,  testudo,  common,  for  the  lyre,  peeten,  "  a  small 
staff,"  apparently  the  same  as  the  plectrum,  with  which  the 
strings  were  sometimes  struck;  at  other  times  they  were 
played  with  the  fingers.  This  instrument  is  shown  in  an 
engraving  of  the  Diet.  G.  and  Hi  Ant,  article  ^'  Mensa."  It 
seems  to  have  been  made  of  ivory,  Virg.  Aen.  vi  647.  nume- 
rantur,  Jahn  has  pidsaniur ;  but  almost  without  any  MS. 
authority,  and  it  is  far  feebler.  The  meaning  is,  ''  are  run 
over,"  lit.  counted  :  not  as  some  have  it,  that  *^  numbers  are 
brought  from  the  chords  by  the  striking  of  the  peeten."  883 : 
Hedymele$j  a  fancy  name  from  nK  and  (LtKaa.  385 :  Lamiarum, 
iv  154,  note,  quaedam  de  numero  Lamiarum,  '*  one  of  the 
highest  aristocracy."  386 :  rogabat.  She  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing  it.  Janum  Vestamque,  ».e.  All  the  gods  from  Janus 
to  Vesta.  Cumque  in  omnibus  rebus  vim  haberent  maximam 
prima  et  extrema,  principem  i»  sacrificando  Janum  esse  volue- 
runt  .  .  .  in  ea  dea  (Vesta)  quae  est  rerum  eusios  intimarum 
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omnis  et  precatio  et  sacrificatio  extrema  est,  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
ii  27;  Ov.  Fast,  i  171  2.  387:  Capitolinam  quercum.  The 
oak-crown,  awarded  to  a  victor  at  the  Capitoliiie  games, 
which  were  revived  by  Domitian  in  the  shape  of  a  quinquennial 
contest,  at  wliich  various  prizes  were  offered :  among  others 
one  for  music,  Suet.  Domit.  4 ;  Mart,  iv  54,  ix  4.  Pollio, 
a  celebrated  musician,  is  mentioned  again,  vii  176;  Mart 
iv  61  9. 

390 :  eqq.  She  veiled  her  head,  according  to  the  general 
custom  in  sacrifices  {Romano  ritu  sacrificium  cumfaciunt  capita 
velant,  says  Varro.  Cf.  Vir.  Aen.  iii  405  599),  and  repeated 
the  formula  dictated  by  the  priests.  The  Greeks  prayed  aperlo 
capiUy  and  so  did  the  Bomans  in  the  case  of  some  gods.  Mac- 
rob.  Sat.  i  10.  cUhara,  the  harp  for  the  harper,  accedes  opera 
agro  nana  SahinOy  Hon,  the  ninth  labourer,  varteosus,  he  will 
get  varicose  veins  in  his  legs,  from  having  to  stand  so  long. 
per/erre  is  here  to  "repeat."  Mandaia  Clementi  centurioni 
quae  perferret^  Tac.  Ann.  i  26.  pertulit  patris  mandata^ 
ib.  57. 

398-412:  Still  worse  is  the  masculine  woman,  who 
delights  in  the  society  of  men,  and  runs  about  the  town, 
retailing  all  sorts  of  gossip,  true  and  false.  400:  /xz/u- 
datis^  cf.  Diet  6.  and  R  Ant  "  Faludaraentum."  Generals 
would  be  in  this  attire  in  the  city,  only  when  setting  out  after 
receiving  the  Imperium.  This  woman  button-holes  military 
leaders,  even  on  important  occasions — ^an  exaggeration,  pro- 
bably. 401 :  strictts,  "  drawn  "  like  a  sword,  "  unsheathed." 
A  term  which  is  suitable  to  this  woman,  who  runs  after  gene- 
rals. In  reeia,  there  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  upright 
habit  of  body  of  a  soldier,  "  well  set  up,''  as  we  say.  402  : 
Martial  has  an  epigram  to  the  same  purport,  on  a  man  he 
calls  Philomusus ;  Scis  quid  in  Arsacia  Pacorus  deliberet  aula 
Rhenanam  numeras  Sarmaticamque  manum  Verba  duds  Bad 
cJtartis  mandaia  resignas  Victricem  laurum  quam  venit  ante  vides 
Sets  quotifs  PJtario  madeat  Jovefusca  Syene  Scis  quota  de  Lihyco 
liltore  puppis  eat,  &c,  ix  36.  403:  quid  Seres  •  .  .  agant 
quid  agant  venti,  i  9.  404 :  quis  amet.  Qui  scii  quam  quis  amet^ 
qui  per  eonvivia  currit.  Mart  iii  63.  diripiatur,  Achaintre 
and  others  read  dedpiaiur,  with  a  very  inferior  sense,    diri- 
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pere,  "  to  pull  to  pieces,"  **  to  struggle  for  the  possession  of,"  is 
very  common.  Thus,  the  author  of  the  so-called  ^*  Sueto- 
nius's  Life  of  Persius,"  Edilum  librum  continuo  mirari  homines 
et  diripere  eoeperunt  406:   concumhaty  191.      modU  qtiot^ 

Ov.  Am.  ii  8  28.  407  :  sqq.  Trajan  made  war  on  the 
Armenians  and  Parthians,  and  about  this  time  the  great 
earthquake  of  Antioch  took  place,  which  may  be  alluded  to 
in  nutare  urbes,  etc.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  reference  is 
general.  Urraene  dehiscent  Subsidentque  urbes  f  Lucan.  i  645 
646.  This  woman  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  horrors :  after  the 
fashion  of  her  kind,  if  need  be,  she  invents  them.  Nipfujite$ 
is  properly  a  mountain  range  in  Armenia;  and  so  Strabo 
mentions  it  Here  it  is  taken  for  a  river  (and  similarly  by 
Luc.  iii  245,  Sil.  xiiL  765,  Claudian  de  Tert.  Cons.  Hon.  72). 
In  Virg.  Georg.  iii  30,  and  Hor.  Od.  ii  9  20,  the  reference  is 
doubtful.  Orellius  has  along  and  learned  note  on  the  subject 
of  the  last-named  passage  of  Horace. 

413-433  *  Another  horrible  nuisance ;  the  virago,  who  if 
her  slumber  be  broken  by  the  barking  of  a  poor  neighbour's 
dog,  has  the  man  beaten.  She  makes  such  a  fuss  going  to  the 
bath  at  night  with  her  attendants  and  bathing-utensils,  that 
one  would  think  it  was  a  camp  in  motion.  After  using  the 
dumb-bells,  and  being  shampooed  by  a  man,  she  returns  to 
her  guests,  who  have  been  waiting  supper  for  her,  and 
swallows  a  quantity  of  wine,  and  vomits  it  again,  to  get  up  an 
appetite.    A  sickening  sight.  413 :  vitium,  the  thing  for 

the  person.  At  ii  34,  we  had  the  word  in  the  same  sense, 
vitia  ultima,  "  the  worst  of  men."  This  plague  is  not  worse 
than  she  who  (g^e),  &c.  Facinus,  malum,  scelus,  &a,  are  simi- 
larly used,  see  note  on  iv  84.  414 :  rapere  et  concidere  solet, 
''she  causes  them  to  be  beaten,"  as  below,  occidit,  iii  116  ; 
occidunt,  iii  37;  jugvlot  aperire,  iv  no.  exorata,  though 
urgently  entreated;  a  common  use  of  the  past  participle, 
numquamne  repanam  Vexatus  toties,  i  i  2.  latraiibus.  This 
would  be  likely  to  happen  at  Kome,  where,  from  a  number  of 
passages,  we  should  gather  that  house-dogs  were  much  more 
common  than  in  London.  Ovid,  speaking  of  night  settling 
on  the  town,  says,  Jamque  quieieebant  voces  hominumqtte  canum- 
que,  Trist.  i  3  27.     So  Sen.  and  Petron.  speak  of  the  catenarius 
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cants,  De  Ira.  iii  37,  and  Petron.  72,  and  M.  Senec,  of  cants  ad 
ostium  alligatus,  Controv.  30 ;  TibuU.  ii  4  32  34 ;  and  often 
elsewhere.  The  rich,  indeed,  seem  generally  to  have  kept  a 
dog  chained  up  in  the  ostium,  or  janua.  Hence,  the  warning, 
"  Cave  canem,"  in  Petron.,  and  to  be  seen  at  PompeiL  Pro* 
bably  the  humbler  classes  also  kept  them«  This  poor  man 
perhaps  rents  one  of  the  tabemae,  or  shops,  attached  to  the 
great  house,  and  besides  barring  his  shutters  (iii  304)  keeps 
a  dog  for  greater  security.  The  poet  has  told  us  at  iii  235 
that  magnis  opibus  dormitur  in  vrbe,  and  here  is  an  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  this.  Caligula,  according  to  Sueton.,  when 
disturbed  by  people  taking  their  places  in  the  circus  at  night, 
called  for  cudgels,  like  the  lady  here ;  fustibus  dbegity  Calig.  26, 
416 :  cxorata,  might  mean  ''is  prevailed  upon  only  to  beat 
tliem."  419  :  conclias,  304.  Jars  for  oils  and  perfumes. 
It  seems  to  have  been  usual  for  rich  people  to  go  to  the  baths 
with  a  great  retinue.  So^  in  the  next  satire,  one  who  wants 
to  pass  for  rich  vex<U  luttilenta  balnea  iurba,  vii  131 ;  and  we 
read  in  Lucian  of  h  roT;  fiaXun/cig  rh  vXriBcc  ruv  tTo/Af»wf,  Nigri- 
nus  34.  420:  nocte.  It  would  seem  from  this  that,  in 
Juvenal's  day,  some  at  least  of  the  public  baths  were  open  at 
night.  In  later  times  the  usage,  on  this  head,  appears  to 
have  varied.  Lamprid.  Alex  Sev.  24.  Vopisc  Tac,  10. 
421 :  gravi  massa.  These  were  probably  haltereSy  leaden 
weights,  corresponding  very  nearly  to  our  "dumb-bells." 
Graves  .  •  .  kalieras  facili  rotat  lacerto  (of  a  woman).  Mart, 
vii  67  5,  and  xiv  49,  Sen.  Epp.  56.  The  first-named  epigram 
bears  a  close  resemblance,  in  parts,  to  this  passage.  422, 
423  :  cristae  has  the  same  sense  as  pecten  in  370.  aliptes,  she 
takes  her  own  anointerwith  her.  She  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  great  retinue,  419  420.  Hence  dominae  is  "  his  mis- 
tresa"  With  423  compare  Mart,  vii  67.  Uneti  verbere  vapulat 
magistriy  and  iii  82  13  14.  Percurrit  agUi  corpus  arte  traeta- 
trixManumque  doctam  spargit  omnibus  membris^  and  Seneca,  Epp. 
56,  says  of  the  aliptes ;  audio  crepitum  illisae  manus  humeris, 
quaCy  prout  plana  pervenit  aut  concava,  iia  sonum  mutat^  and 
again,  alium  pro  se  clamare  cogit,  424  :  We  must  suppose 
that  some  people  have  been  invited  to  supper ;  humble  de- 
pendants, probably  of  the  same  kind  as  Trebius,  in  Sat  v. 
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426,  426  :  Compare  again  Mart,  vii  67  9  lo,  xWc  coencU  prius 
aut  recumhit  ante  Quam  septum  vomit  meras  dewu^es.  426 : 

OenophoruM,  vii  1 1.  It  is  described  in  Diet.  G.  and  R  Ant, 
as  a  "  wine-basket,"  something  like  our  hamper.  Here,  as  in 
Mart,  vi  89,  it  is  a  vessel  for  holding  wine,  which  is  filled  to 
the  brim — "  stretched,"  as  it  were ;  compare  v  80,  distendU 
pectore  lancem — by  a  whole  umcu  uma  is  here  a  measure, 
half  an  amphora,  two  to  three  gallons  English.  So  scyphoi 
timalesy  Petron.  52,  which  hold  an  uma.  427 :  admot.  p^d, 
Misto  lagaenam  replet  ad  pedes  vino.  Mart,  vii  20  19.  428 : 
ducituVy  "  is  tossed  off."  pocuLa  duces  sub  umbra,  dueere  nectaris 
succos,  Horace,  multo  duxtsti  pocula  risu^  Propert  ii  9  21. 
428,  429  :  This  habit  of  the  Bomans  is  well  known,  vomi- 
tiones  tunc  supra  modum  frequentes  damnavtt  {Asclepiades),  says 
Pliny  H.  N.  xxvi  3.  So  that  the  practice  had  long  before 
his  time  been  introduced.  Seneca,  in  several  places,  alludes 
to  and  condemns  it.  Women  he*  says,  aeque,  ie.,  equally  with 
men,  invitts  ingesta  visceribus  per  os  reddunt,  et  vinum  omne 
vomitu  remetiuntur,  Epp.  95.  Jejuni  vomitores,  Epp.  88  ;  and 
Mart,  quoted  above.  The  beastly  Yitellius  was  an  adept  at 
this  practice.  Suet.  Vitell.  13.  The  favourite  time  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  just  after  the  bath,  as  here,  of  a^h  Bdkor 
vfiov  xa&dsfftotfi  hixa  rou  crofid^ou  whotn^  afivsnt  diFO^kv^oven, 
Athen.  Deipn.  xv  2,  those  who,  after  the  bath,  clean  out 
their  stomachs  by  large  draughts  of  wine,  which  they  after- 
wards spurt  out ; — though  how  drinking  wine  to  such  excess 
as  to  provoke  vomiting,  just  before  dinner,  could  have  pro- 
moted appetite,  I  do  not  know.  430  :  marmortbus,  i  12, 
note  aurata.  Another  reading  is  aut  lata.  There  is  not 
much  choice  between  the  two.  431 :  sic  tamquam^  iii  308, 
note. 

434-466:  Literary  ladies  are  still  more  objectionable; 
they  jabber  about  poetry,  so  that  no  one  can  get  in  a  word ; 
they  reprehend  their  husbands  for  every  slip  in  grammar. 
These  terribly  clever  women  ought  to  renounce  their  sex 
altogether  and  come  out  as  men.  434:  gravior,  "more 
dreadful,"  a  still  more  awful  woman.  436:  committit^ 
"pairs  off;'*  compare  i  163,  Et  sua  cum  antiquae  commit  tit 
scripta  Corrinnae,  Propert.  ii  3  21.     Virgil  would  naturally 
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be  compared  with  his  great  model,  Homer.     Juvenal  com- 
pares them  on  his  own  account  at  xi  180  181;  and  thinks 
the  palm  doubtful,  Stat  Silv.  v  3  62  63 ;  Quintil  x.  i.     He 
gives  numerous  in4ications  in  his  satires  of  his  familiarity 
with  Virgil.     ElUsae  is  Dido.     The  lady  pities  and  extends 
her  forgiveness  to  poor  Dido  before  her  death.     Mr.  Evans 
renders  "  excuses  the  suicide  of  Dido,"  i.^.,  forgives  her  for 
making  away  with  herself;  and  the  Latin  will  bear  this  sense, 
though  I  prefer  the  former.         439 :  Not  even  a  lawyer  or  a 
crier  could  make  himself  heard ;  no,  nor  even  another  woman. 
442,  443  :  When  the  moon  was  eclipsed,  it  was  supposed  that 
magicians  and  witches  were  endeavouring  to  bring  her  down 
from  heaven  to  aid  them  in  their  enchantments,  and  that  she 
could  be  relieved  from  her  sufferings  by  loud  noises,  beating 
of  brass,  sounding  of  trumpets,  <&a,  to  drown  the  voices  of  the 
enchanters,  Manil.  i  227.     aera  auxiliaria  Lunae,  Ovid.     Can- 
ius  et  e  curru  lunam  deducere  tentat^  Etfacertt  si  nan  aera  reptUsa 
tonent,  Tibull.  i  8  21  22 ;  Tac,  Ann.  i  28-;  Sen.  Nat.  Quaest. 
vii  z,  &c.     St.  Ambrose  alludes  to  this  superstition,  Quod  cum 
requirerem  quid  sibi  clamor  hie  veltt,  dixerunt  mihi  quod  laboranti 
Lunae  vestra  vociferaiio  iubveniret  et  defectum  ejus  suis  clamoribus 
svbvenireL     The  people  of  Turin  used  to  greet  eclipses  with 
loud  cries,  for  which  St  Maximus  of  Turin  rebuked  them. 
Similar  practices  are  still  adopted  by  savages  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  on  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  also  in  China,  cf. 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  "Savage  Life,"  pp.  156,  sqq.     aera  are 
"  cymbals ; "  and  Macleane  says  something  of  the  same  kind 
still  prevails  in  India.     In  1837,  according  to  the  "  Times," 
cannon  were  fired  off  at  Constantinople  with  the  same  object 
444-466 :  The  lines  453-456  precede  444-452  in  nearly 
all  the  editions.     Bibbeck  has  transposed  them  and  I  have 
ventured  to  do  the  same.     At  any  rate,  if  the  transposition  be 
a  mistake,  no  violence  is  done  to  Juvenal.       444  :  sqq.     Mar- 
tial expresses  the  same  horror  of  a  learned  wife.  Sit  non  doctis- 
sima  conjux,  ii  90.     Quaeris  cur  nolim  te  ducere  Galla  ?  diserta 
es,  xi  19.     The  lines  here  are  almost  a  translation  of  Eur. 
Hippolyt  640  641.       446:  sermone  rotato.     In  Quint  xi  3 
we  \\a.ye  quottes  enihymemata  sua  gestu  velut  corrotundant  (if  that 
be  the  correct  reading,  which  I  think  it  is),  "  who  round  off." 
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Another  reading  is  curvum,  446 :  The  enthymema  (i »^ui»ij/Mi) 
is  descrihed,  in  several  places,  hy  Quintilian,  who  says  that 
there  is  no  Latin  word  corresponding  to  it,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  use  the  Greek  word,  as  Juvenal  does  here.  As  an 
example  of  the  enthymema,  he  gives  the  following : — "  That 
is  good  of  which  no  one  can  make  a  bad  nse.  No  one  can  make 
a  bad  use  of  virtue.  Therefore  virtue  is  good.''  We  have  here 
a  perfect  syllogism.  Now,  if  we  say  "  virtue  is  good,  because 
no  one  can  make  a  bad  use  of  it^"  we  have  an  enthymema. 
Here  it  appears  as  a  syllogism,  with  one  premiss  suppressed, 
or  understood.  And  this  has  always  been  a  favourite  weapon, 
in  argument,  with  women.  But  it  often  has  merely  the  sense 
of  quaestiuncvla.  As  to  the  sort  of  h&iifiTifiara  with  which  the 
Romans  used  to  amuse  themselves  after  dinner,  cf.  Aul.  GelL 
vi  13.  torqueat,  Pliny  uses  corUorqttere  in  the  same  sense, 
(Graeci)  tarn  tongas,  tamque  rigtdas  periodos  una  spiritu,  quasi 
torrente  contorqueiU,  Epp.  y  20 ;  and  Catullus,  vibrare,  trucet 
vlbrare  iambos^  36  5,  Lucretius,  verbum  jaevlari,  iv  1137,  and 
Petron.,  dicta  in  ealvos  stigmososque  jaculari,  109.  jaeulator  in 
the  next  satire.  448 :  r^etit  seems  to  mean,  **  is  referring 
back  to  in  her  mind  "  for  authority  as  to  her  mode  of  express- 
ing herself,  &e.  Si  omnium  m^earum  epistolarum  praeeepta  fv- 
petes,  intelliges,  &c.,  Cic.  ad.  Q.  fr.  volvit^  "  opens,"  "  turns  over,* 
like  a  book  (metaphorically)  or  revolves  in  her  mind.  Falae- 
monis,  vii  215,  note.  460:  tenet,  '' quotes,"  Evans.  £ut 
the  meaning  is,  '<is  mistress  of,"  ^'recollects."  This  sense 
of  tenere  is  excessively  common  and  survives  in  the  French 
'' tenir."  teneo  melius  ista  qttam  meum  nomen,  Mart,  iv  37, 
and  Pliny,  of  this  same  Martial,  remitterem  te  ad  ipsum  volu- 
men,  nisi  quosdam  (versieulos)  tenerem,  and  he  proceeds  to 
quote  them,  Epp.  iii.  21.  Quantum  antiquitaiis  tenet  Epp.  i 
22.  Ohliviscenda  magis  quam  tenenda.  Epp.  viii  14.  The 
full  expression  was  no^  doubt  memoria  tenere,  Cic  N.  D.  ii  41, 
or  memoriler  tenere,  Plin.  Epp.  vi  33  (Cic.  has  animis  tenere 
De  Prov.  Cons.  4),  just  as  memoria  repetere  is  the  full  expression 
for  repetere.  Horace  speaks  of  some  of  these  *'  antiquaries " 
of  the  male  sex,  who  praise  forgotten  poems,  Jam  Saliare 
Numae  carmen  qui  laudat,  et  illud  Quod  meeum  ignorat  solus 
vuU  scire  videri,   Ingeniis  non  Hit  favet  plauditque  sepuUis 
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Nostra  ted  impugnaty  nos  nostraque  lividus  odtt,  Ep.  ii  i  86 
87.  451 :  Opicae,  iii  207.  452 :  soloecismumj  cf.  Mart, 
xi  19  quoted  above,  Quaeris  cur  nolim  te  ducere  GcUla  f  diseHa 
es  ;  saepe  toloedsmum  mentula  nostra  facit  This  certainlj  looks 
like  a  parody  of  Juyenal.  The  eleventh  book  of  Martial  must 
be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  was  most  likely  written 
in  or  about  A.D.  100,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  date  to  render 
an  imitation  impossible.  On  the  word  soloecismusy  cf.  Aul. 
Cell  y  20.  454-456  :  That  is  to  say,  she  should  dress  like 
a  man,  sacrifice  to  Silvanus,  the  god  of  husbandmen,  and  go  to 
the  public  baths,  along  with  the  males :  which  last  act  of  inde- 
cency, it  would  seem,  was  sometimes  witnessed,  374,  note. 

'  457-474 :  Bich  women  seem  to  think  they  may  permit 
themselves  anything.  They  soften  their  complexions  with 
bread-poulticeSy  for  the  sake  of  their  lovers,  not  their  hus- 
bands. They  enamel  their  faces,  and  plaster  themselves  with 
all  sorts  of  pigments  and  ointments.  458 :  viridet  gemmae 
would  be,  I  suppose,  emeralds  or  jaspers.  Claudian  says  of  a 
bride,  viridique  angustat  iaspide  pectus,  grandes  vtridi  cum 
luce  smaragdif  Lucret.  iv  1126,  TibuU.  ii  4  27.  Emeralds 
occupied  the  same  rank  as  they  do  with  us,  being  next  but 
one  to  the  diamond,  the  pearl,  however,  being  second,  instead 
of  the  ruby.  At  least,  so  it  appears  from  Pliny.  459  ; 
eUncki  were,  according  to  Pliny,  long  tapering  pearls  ending 
in  a  bulb — a  form  of  earring  common  among  us,  H.  N.  ix  35. 
460:  For  the  same  sentiment,  cf.  Mart  viii  12.  Plautus 
illustrates  it  very  happily  in  the  Aulul.  iii  5  24-30.  This 
line  has,  of  course,  been  considered  spurious.  Jahn  and  Bib- 
beck  propose  to  put  461-463  after  464-466.  Macleane  says, 
**  Interea  is  not  otherwise  very  intelligible."  It  seems  to  me 
to  offer  no  difficulty.  There  is  nothing  which  a  rich  woman 
will  not  permit  herself,  says  Juvenal,  a  woman  who  puts  on 
costly  necklaces  and  wears  precious  earrings.  In  the  mean- 
while, she  makes  up  her  face  with  all  sorts  of  cosmetics. 
Putting  on  the  jewels  is  the  last  act  of  the  completed  toilette, 
and  interea  (the  French  "  en  attendant ")  refers  to  the  pre- 
parations made  at  home,  the  secrets  of  the  dressing-table, 
which  are  next  spoken  of.  460  is  thrown  in  parentlietically, 
quite  after  the  manner  of  the  poet.  See  below,  531.  nd 
VOL,  IL  N 
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moechum  .  .  ,  Indi  is  also  a  kind  of  parenthesis,  auribw 
txterUiSy  in  the  line  above,  is  another  instance  of  prolepsis. 
The  ears  were  stretched  out  when  the  earrings  had  been  pat 
into  them.  462  :  See  ii  107.  Poppaea  was  the  wife  of 
Nero.  She  may  have  invented  some  cosmetic  for  the  skin. 
The  men  seem  to  have  been  just  as  bad  as  the  women; 
mollibus  lenibusque  fomentis  totum  lacessitur  eorum  oorptUy  Sen. 
de  Yit  Beat.  11.  463:  htnc,  viii  105,  note.  464: 
veniunt.  This  is  the  best  MS.  reading,  and  it  has  been 
altered  to  veniety  without  necessity.  Compare  iii  113,  vi  365, 
xiii  106'  107  note.  Lucilius  has  the  same  sentiment  Cum 
tecum  est,  quidvis  satis  est :  Visuri  alieni  sunt  homines  f  spiram, 
pcUlas,  redimicula  ^omit,  Fragm.  xv  5.  non  tibt,  sed  jftveni 
cuidam  vult  bella  videri,  Tibull.  i  9  71.  465  :  foliatOy  from 

the  leaves  of  the  spikenard,  Plin.  H.  K  xiii  x.  468,  470 : 
She  bathes  in  asses'  milk,  like  Poppaea,  of  whom  Pliny  says, 
quingentas  secum  per  omnia  trahens  foetcu  (asinas)  balnearum 
etiam  solio  totum  corpus  illo  lade  macerahat,  extendi  quoque  cutem 
credetis,  Plin.  H.  N.  xi  41.  The  same  story  is  told  by  Dia 
Ixii  28,  oxtTta^  U4rcpsr0u^i]tffiv  .  .  .  wtfrs  S»ou£  wtvraxotiac  d^frSxnn 
xaff  fifisoav  afJAky%c6at,  h*  h  rp  yaXaxri  aitruv  Xouifrai.  This 
woman,  says  the  poet,  would  ts^ke  she-asses  out  in  her  suite, 
to  furnish  her  with  milk  if  she  were  banished  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  comites,  iii  47,  note,  axem^  "  clime,"  as  at  viii  116. 
Observe  the  repetition  of fovetur,  468-47 1. 

474-511 :  It  would  be  worth  while  inquiring  how  these 
women  spend  their  day.  If  anything  has  gone  wrong  at 
night,  the  servants  suffer  for  it  in  the  morning.  If  my  lady 
has  made  an  appointment  with  her  lover,  the  unhappy  maid 
has  a  bad  time  of  it,  when  assisting  at  her  toilette.  What 
pains,  for  instance,  are  necessary  to  build  up  the  towering 
head-dress  now  in  fashion,  and  how  ridiculous  is  often  the 
result !  These  women  cannot  be  called  wives,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  Their  only  thought  of  their  husbands 
seems  to  be  to  plague  and  ruin  them.  474 :  preUum  eurae. 
The  common  expression  is  operas  pretium,  Hor.  Sat  ii  4  6$y 
i  2  37.  In  Pliny,  Epp.  viii  6,  we  have  Postquam  miht  visum 
est  pretium  curae  ipsum  S{enatus)  C(onsultum)  quaerere.  There, 
.however,  as  here,  some  MSS.  read  operas  pretium^  cf.  Ovid, 
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Epist.  ex  Pont,  ii  4  16  ;  Trist.  ii  i  11.  Prttium  occurs  alone, 
Sit  pretium  longas  quatsme  per  undcLs  Scyron^  Stat.  AchilL  ii 
378.  476,  476  :  averms  maritus.  aversi  petit  oscula  grata 
mariiiy  Lucan,  v  736.  libraria  may  be  the  woman  who 
weighed  out  the  wool,  &c.,  for  the  girls  to  spin.  The  mean- 
ing is  not  certain.  476,  477 :  ponunt  tunicas,  i.e.,  to  be 
flogged,  cum  ponia  stares  ad  verbera  veste,  Ov.  Am.  i  6  19. 
Libumus,  iii  240.  478  :   alieni  somni,  "  of  her  husband's 

sleep."  479  :  frangit  femlas,  "  has  them  broken  on  his 
backj"  frangebat  vertice  vitem,  riii  247.  The  flagellum 
was  worse  than  the  scutica.  Hor.  Sat.  i  3  119.  480: 
tortoribus.  Tonstrix  Suhurrae  Jaudhus  sedet  primis  Cruenta 
pendent  qua  flagella  tartorum.  Mart,  ii  1 7  ;  and  ix  93,  to  Con- 
dylus  (a  slave),  Tortorem  metuis  ?  So  camifices,  Juv.  viii  175  ; 
and  cf.  xiy  21.  In  Petronius,  49,  &  delinquent  cook  is 
placed,  for  punishment,  inter  duos  tortores.  Juvenal  says  that 
some  women  pay  a  regular  salary  to  persons  who  whip, 
&c.,  their  slaves  when  required.  It'  I  remember  rightly, 
in  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  something 
very  like  the  torior  is  represented  ^  existing  in  New 
Orleans.  In  the  "Digests"  we  learn  that  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  (perhaps  about  the  date  of  this  Satire)  banished  a 
lady  of  quality  for  five  years,  quod  ex  levissimis  causis  ancUlas 
atrocisstme  tractasset,  i  6  2,  quoted  by  Friedlander.  481, 

483,  484  :  verherat,  caedit,  caedit  This  does  not  mean  that 
she  inflicts  the  blows  herself,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
context,  lassis  caedentibus.  Compare  414  415  above,  Vicinos 
humiles  rapere  et  considere  loris  Exorata  solet,  and  note ;  and 
Sen.  Epp.  122,  Audio,  inquit,  circa  horam  tertiam  noctis,  flagel- 
lorum  sonos :  quaero,  quid  sit?  Dicitur  rationes  accipere, 
485:  cognitio  is  properly  a  judicial  proceeding.  486  :  The 
government  of  her  house  is  as  bad  as  that  of  the  noted 
Sicilian  tyrants,  Dionysius,  Phalaris,  &c.  We  have  had  two 
instances  in  this  Satire  of  a  general  sentiment  or  statement 
contained  in  a  single  line,  followed  by  nam  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  line,  by  way  of  illustrating  and  developing 
t,  Quaedam  parva  quidem  sed  non  toleranda  maritis  Nam  quid 
rancidius,  &c,  184  185,  Imponit  finem  sapiens  et  rdms  honestis 
Nam  quae  docta  nimis,  &c.,  453  454.     But  for  this  connection. 
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the  first  lines  would  be  rejected  as  monkish  glosses.  Indeed 
one  has  been  (184,  note),  cf.  ziv  226  227.  489:  Ii^u^ 
"  the  public  gardens."  Besides  those  of  Caesar,  Cic  Phil,  ii 
42,  there  were  manj  gardens  in  Eome  which  were  frequented 
by  the  public,  and  doubtless  served  as  places  of  rendezvous, 
cf.  Cic.  pro  Cael.  15.  vicinum  adoleseenivlum  <upexisti  .  .  . 
fuisti  nonnunquam  in  iiscUm  hortis,  Isiacae  lenae^  i.e.,  Isis  her« 
self,  the  well-known  Egyptian  goddess  and  patroness  of 'an 
impure  worship.  She  seems  to  have  had  several  temples  in 
Borne,  besides  the  one  mentioned  below,  529.  491:  Fieeat 
occurs  as  one  of  Diana's  nymphs  in  Ov,  Met  iii  172.  The 
scholiast  on  this  passage  gives  the  etymology.  ''  Omatrices 
igitur  compouentes  rarum  ac  parvum  aquae  solent  mittere,  ac 
velut,  -^ixa^uv"  And  this  ForcelL  follows.  It  seems  veiy 
doubtful.  492 :  Unus  de  toto  peeoaverat  orbe  comarum  An- 
nulus  incerta  non  benefixa  manu  Hoc /acinus  LdUige  speculo  quo 
viderat  ulta  est  Et  cecidit  sectis  ieta  Plecusa  corhis,  Mart  ii  66 ; 
Propert  iv  7  45 ;  Ov.  Am.  i  14  16.  These  amainc^*  must 
have  had  a  bad  time  of  it  in  some  cases,  but  they  seem  often  to 
have  got  their  liberty ;  cf.  Sueton.  Claud.  40.  497:  concUio 
seems  to  me  the  better  word  here  (not  consilio),  and  one  of 
Bupert's  MSS.  has  it.  The  men  were  just  as  bad,  according 
to  Seneca,  de  singulis  capUlis  in  consilium  itur^  ''they  enter 
into  consultation  about  every  single  hair,"  de  Brev.  Vit  12; 
and  just  above  he  has  athletas  novissimos  pascit,  reminding  one 
of  356.  admotaque  lanis,  Horace  says  to  an  old  woman,  who 
still  wishes  to  appear  young;  Te  lanae  .  .  .  nan  citharae  decent^ 
Od.  iii  15  13.  These  women  are  called  into  council  just  like 
the  courtiers  in  Satire  iv,  and  censet^e  and  senieniia^  which  are 
words  taken  from  the  Senate,  are  used,  as  at  130  and  136  of 
that  Satire,  maiema,  *^  an  old  family  slave."  This  is  better 
than  matrona^  the  reading  of  some  MSS.,  and  which  is  pro- 
bably due  to  transcribers,  who  did  not  understand  the  former 
term.  A  slave,  who  could  not  contract  marriage,  could  not, 
strictly  speaking,  be  a  matrona.  502  :  sqq.  H.  Valerius 
(whose  notes  are  given  at  the  end  of  Achaintre's  edition)  was 
the  first  to  notice  that  coins  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  Hadrian,  exhibit  a  style  of  head-dress  similar 
to  that  described  in  the  text    The  coins  of  Plotina,  the  wife, 
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and  Marciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan  (particularly  the  latter), 
engraved  in  the  Diet.  G.  and  R  Biog.,  will  show  this.  (How- 
ever, it  will  not  do  to  assign  too  -much  importance  to  the 
point.  A  bust  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  exhibits  the  hair  built  up  in  tiers.)  eelsae  procul  asptce 
frontU  honores  SuggeUumque  comae,  Stat  Silv.  i  2  113.  The 
mode  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  entirely  out  of  fashion  in 
the  time  of  Appuleius,  of.  Met.  ii  26.  frequeiiti  sobole  sjnsstu 
(capillus)  cumtUat  verticem,  and  it  is  alluded  to  bj  subsequent 
writers,  as  Tertullian,  who  complains  that  women  "  add  to 
their  stature  "  in  this  way,  in  defiance  of  Scripture,  de  Cult. 
Fern,  ii  7.  Tertullian  is  never  to  be  cited  as  an  authority  for 
Latin,  but  he  was  in  the  world  not  long  after  Juvenal,  at  a 
time  when  manners  had  not  much  varied,  and  he  often  illus- 
trates our  author.  The  whole  treatise,  De  CuUu  Feminamm, 
is  worth  reading  in  conjunction  with  this  Satire.  It  has 
hence  been  inferred  that  this  Satire  was  written  not  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Andromdchen,  because  she  was 
proverbial  for  tallness.  Omnibus  Andromache  vim  est  spatiosior 
aeqtto :  Unas  qui  modicam  diceret  Hector  erat,  Ov.  A.  A.  ii  645. 
504  :  eedo  si  breve  parvi,  &c.  Macleane  says,  ^'  This  is  a  sort 
of  mock  apology  for  the  turreted  hair-dressing."  What  is  a 
woman  to  do,  if  she  is  shorter  than  a  pigmy  %  &c.,  and  he 
adds,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning,  I  think."  I 
think  it  is  open  to  considerable  doubt,  and  that  he  has  not 
here  hit  off  the  sense,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
correctly  given  by  Achaintre,  "  Quod  vitium  jam  in  femina 
mediocris  staturae  ridiculum,  quanto  ridendum  magis,  si 
sortita  fuerit  breve  spatium  lateris."  The  poet  says — This 
turreted  head-dressing  makes  a  woman  look  a  regular  Andro- 
mache (as  tall  as  a  grenadier,  as  we  should  say)  in  front  But 
look  at  her  behind  !  she  is  much  shorter.  She  is  a  different 
person.  Pray,  tell  me,  what  if  she  be  small  as  a  pigmy  1  %,e., 
-prsLj  what  will  the  effect  be  9  cf.  ziii  210.  508-610 :  Three 
different  words  for  •*  husband,"  in  these  three  lines !  Surely, 
this  is  very  clumsy,  and  would  have  been  noticed  by  Ribbeck, 
if  it  had  occurred  in  one  of  the  Satires  which  he  disputes. 
gravis  est  rationibus,  some  take  to  mean  "  she  plagues  him 
with  her  bills."    So  Von  Siebold,  "  ihn  driickt  durch  Rech- 
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nungen;''  bat  ratianes  are  the  husband's  accounts  to  which 
the  wife  is  gravis,  c£  i  1 1 8. 

611-^41 :  From  511  to  591  we  have  the  superstitions  of 
women  treated  of.  In  this  passage  we  are  introduced  to  the 
priests  of  Bellona,  Cybele,  &c.,  who  all,  in  their  several  ways, 
frighten  the  women,  and  get  money  and  offerings  out  of  them. 
Though  the  objects  of  superstition  have  changed  since  Juvenal's 
time,  yet  the  devotion  of  women  to  rites  and  priests,  and  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  priests  themselves,  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
undergone  any  great  change.  Appuleius,  in  the  eighth  book 
of  his  Metamorphoses,  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  methods 
by  which  these  impostors  used  to  extort  offerings  of  various 
kinds  from  their  victims.  512 :  Bellona  was  worshipped 
with  various  savage  rites,  her  priests  wounding  their  arms 
and  legs,  and  sometimes  shamming,  as  we  learn  from  a  curious 
passage  in  Lamprid.  Comm.  9.  Bellonae  servientes  vert  exsecare 
hrachium  praeeepit,  &c.  It  is  to  this  that  Lucan  alludes,  i  565, 
sqq.,  turn  quos  sectis  Bellona  lacertis  Saeva  movety  cecinert  decs; 
crinemque  rotantes  Sanguinei  populis  ulularunt  tristia  GaUi, 
where  he  couples  with  the  Bellonarii,  or  priests  of  Bellona, 
the  Galli,  or  priests  of  Cybele,  as  here  (cfl  Juv.  iv  124). 
These  men  were  eunuchs,  semiviri,  Semiviro  Cyheles  euvn 
grege  junxit  iter,  Mart,  iii  91,  semimares,  Ov.  Fast  iv  183. 
ToO;  u  yuvas^h  c^vd^a;,  Iv  a\dfdffi  ^uvaTxa;,  as  Gregory  Nazian- 
zenus  calls  them,  intrat,  "  comes  upon  the  scene."  obsceM, 
"  his  obscene  inferior,"  Evans ;  "  the  lesser  eunuchs,"  Mac- 
leane.  The  latter  is,  I  think,  correct,  obsceno  is  used  sub- 
stantively, minori  as  the  adjective,  as  at  ii  9,  tristibus  obscenis. 
All  these  fellows  are  ohsceiiu  514 :  mollia  i  83,  note.  They 
become  molles,  366  367,  after  the  act  of  barbarism  has  been 
performed.  Compare  CatuU.  61 ;  Mart  ii  45.  rapta.  An- 
other reading  is  rupta,  but  the  former  is  far  better.  He  has 
snatched  it  up  in  his  wild  enthusiasm,  rupta  has  been  sub- 
stituted, from  the  idea  that  unless  the  testa  were  broken,  it 
would  not  be  suited  to  the  purpose.  But  in  Mart  3  81, 
Abscissa  est  quare  Samia  tibi  mentvla  testa?  we  have  testa 
spoken  of  as  the  instrument,  without  any  mention  of  its 
being  broken.  Testam  sumit  Iiomo  Samiam,  hoc  ihquit  mihi 
telo  Fraecidi  catdem,  testesque  una  amptUat  ambo,  Lucil.  fragm. 
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▼ii  I ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxy  12.     The  Emperor  Elagabalus  who 
was  an  adept  in  all  these  rites  is  said  to  have  emasculated 
himself,  Lampr.  and  Aur.  Vict.     Dio,  with  much  more  pro- 
bability, says  he  only  thought  of  doing  bo.         515  :  ceduni^ 
^*  they  are  silenced,"  to  enable  him  to  speak.     Compare  with 
this  passage  ii  iii,  sqq.    tympana  were  their  instruments, 
▼iii  176.     Gallo  matria  Deum  tympanizarUe,   Suet.  Aug.  68. 
617:  sqq.     He  bids   her,  in  big  language,  dread  the  un- 
wholesome season  of  the  year,  and  threatens  all  sorts  of 
evils  unless  he  purifies  her  with  a  hundred  eggs.     Eggs  were 
nsed  in  purifications,  Plin.  H.  N.  x  6 ;  Ov.  A-  A-  ii  330,  where 
they  are  coupled  with  sulphur.     Pliny  tells  many  cock-and- 
bull  stories  about  eggs,  which  are  still  the  subject  of  super- 
stitions; as,  for  instance,  that  the  spoon. should  be  thrust 
through  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  after  the  inside  has  been, 
eaten,   Plin.   H.   N.   xxTiii   2.         519  :   xerampelinasy  from 
gijpi;  and  &fiw$}^iy  the  colour  of  a  dried  vine-leaf,  "  between 
scarlet  and  purple,"  Schol.     I  have  followed  Mr.  Evans  in 
translating  "  murrey-coloured."      521 :  tunicas.     Women,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  wore  a  kind  of  tunic.    Some- 
times the  neophyte  dipped  his  head  seven  times,  purificandi 
studio,  me  marine  lavacro  trade ;  septiesqtie  submerso  fluciibus 
eapite,  quod  sum  numerum  praecipue  religionibtts  aptissimum 
divinus  ills  Pythagoras  prodiJit,  &c.,  Appul.   Met  xi  238. 
522:  sqq.    This  superstition  is  mentioned  by  Hor.  Sat.  ii 
3  290,  sqq. ;  Pers.  ii  15.     regis  agrum  is  the  Campus  Martins, 
originally  the  property  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.     In  the  pre- 
ceding line  iimidum  is  put  in  contrast  with  verticibus  ipsis 
abluet.    To  such  an  extent  will  superstition  lay  hold  of  her, 
that  she,  timid  and  shrinking  female  as  she  is  on  ordinary 
occasions,  will  plunge  her  head  in  the  very  eddies,   &c. 
626:    Compare  TibuUus,  i  2  83,  quoted  by  Euperti,  and 
Senec.  de  Yit.  Beat.  27,  cum  aliqua,  genibus  per  viam  repens, 
ululate  a  practice  which  he  mentions  among  other  supersti- 
tions.      626 :  lo  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  identified  with  Isis. 
There  is  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  between  the  reli- 
gious myths  of  the  two,  and  they  were  both  represented 
with  cows'  horns,  Herod,  ii  41.     Candida^  from  the  story  of 
her  "being    turned   into  a  white  cow.      628:    Meroe,   in 
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Aethiopia,  where  Japiter  Ammon  had  an  oracle,  Herod,  ii 
29.  In  the  present  day,  babies  of  royal  families  are  some- 
times baptized  with  water  from  the  river  Jordan.  628) 
529:  aedem  .  .  ,  ovili.  This  was  the  temple  of  Isis,  near 
the  Campus  Martins,  the  principal  temple  of  the  goddess  in 
Eome,  though  there  were  others.  It  seems  to  hare  been 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  which  took  place  under  Titus,  and 
to  have  been  restored  by  Domitian.  She  was  thence  called 
Ins  Campensis.  The  oviley  otherwise  called  septa,  or  eareeres, 
were  the  enclosures,  or  lobbies,  into  which  the  citizens  were 
admitted  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  These  were  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  531:  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
preceding  line,  seems  to  refer  to  the  woman  herself,  and  not 
the  priest,  as  some  understand.  She  thinks  the  goddess  has 
communicated  with  her  in  a  dream.  The  ancients,  as  is  well 
known,  believed  dreams  to  come  from  the  gods.  632  :  ergo, 
''what  thenT'  as  i  158.  The  most  extravagant  of  these 
impostors  gets  the  greatest  credit,  as  below,  557.  533: 
These  priests  wore  linen  dresses  and  were  shorn.  Martial 
calls  them  linigeri,  calvi,  sistrataque  turha,  zii  29  19.  Otho 
was  said  to  have  celebrated  the  rites  of  Isis,  lintea  religiotaque 
vente,  Suet  Otho,  12.  534 :  Anubis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  wor* 
shipped  under  the  form  of  a  dog,  zv  8,  or  of  a  man  with  a 
dog's  head.  The  image  of  the  god  himself  is  supposed  to  laugh 
at  the  people  beating  their  breasts,  as  he  is  carried  about ;  com- 
pare trepidam  Minervam,  iii  139;  juris  peritus  Apollo^  i  128. 
537  :  violato,  "  stained."  cadureo,  "  a  kind  of  quilt,"  vii  221, 
''  the  sheets,"  as  we  should  say.  Men  and  women  were  bound  to 
keep  themselves  chaste  during  these  ceremonies,  Tibull.  i  3  26, 
Propert.  iv  5  34,  and,  generally,  some  obligation  of  the  kind 
seems  to  have  been  incumbent  previous  to  sacrificing,  cf.  Tibull. 
ii  I  II  12 ;  Ov.  Fast,  ii  326  sqq.,  iv  657,  and  cf.  Ov.  Met  vii 
239,  X  434  435,  &c,  538  :  movisse  capiU,  i,e,,  in  anger,  as  a 
serpent  raises  his  crest ;  not  in  token  of  pardon,  as  Macleane 
takes  it.  The  god  (Osiris)  was  represented  carrying  an  asp. 
539  :  meditata,  ''studied."  In  the  same  way  we  h&ve  vigilata 
proelia,  vii  27.  540  :  ansere.  Nee  defensajuvant  CapUoUa^ 
quo  minus  anser  Det  jecur  in  lances^  Inaeki  lauia  tuas,  Ov.  Fast, 
i  453  454.        541 :  Osiris^  th6  husband  of  Isis,  worshipped 
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in  conjunction  with  her.  Osiris  and  Isis  were,  in  fact,  the 
two  great  divinities  of  Egypt,  the  only  two  Divinities  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  were  universally  worshipped  in  that 
country,  popano  w^am  (rivrot),  "  a  round  cake."  The  Latin 
form  is  not,  I  believe,  found  elsewhere. 

642-647:  A  shivering,  or  palsied  {tremens),  Jewess  is 
next  introduced.  642  :  eophino  foefioque.  These  have  been 
mentioned  at  iii  14.  543  :  arcanam  in  aurem,  Heinrich 
thinks  this  an  unusual  expression,  and  would  read  arcanum. 
I  think  areanam  may  stand  very  well,  and  that  it  is  far  pre- 
ferable. If  every  expression  is  to  be  condemned  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  exactly  the  same  form  in  the  same  or  another 
author,  there  is  an  end  to  the  most  original  and  picturesque 
turns  of  speech  of  the  poets  of  all  nations,  areanam  in  aurem 
means  ^^nto  her  secret  ear."  arcanus  means  also,  sometimes, 
'^  that  can  keep  a  secret,"  *<  that  has  a  secret  entrusted  to  it," 
of  which  sense  Forcell.  gives  several  examples.  In  ix  1 13  we 
have  a  much  more  startling  expression,  vinosus  inehriet  aurem. 
646  :  arharisj  cf.  iii  12-16,  which  explains  this.  According 
to  the  Guardian  newspaper,  the  late  Lord  Stanhope  read  a 
paper  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  be  shown  that  arbor  here  means  "  the  Gross,"  and 
that  there  is  a  reference  to  Christians.  646 :  She  fills  her 
hand  too,  but  with  small  coin.  648-662 :  An  Armenian 
or  Syrian  (t.e.,  Eastern)  soothsayer  next  gets  his  palm  crossed, 
in  return  for  the  good  fortune  he  promises,  after  the  stereo- 
typed fashion,  a  handsome  young  lover,  a  thumping  legacy,  <&c. 
This  man  examines  the  entrails  of  beasts  and  birds ;  he  will 
kill  a  boy  too,  for  the  purpose,  and  then  go  and  inform. 
661 :  rimabitur,    rimatur  et  is  another  reading. 

663-4{68 :  But  the  Ghaldaean  astrologers  are  in  most 
repute,  especially  those  who  have  got  into  trouble  in  con- 
sequence of  their  art,  and  have  seen  the  inside  of  a  prison, 
or  have  suffered  exile.  Chaldaeis.  The  Ghaldaeans  would 
seem  to  have  been  originally  a  tribe  in  the  south  of  Baby^ 
Ionia,  but  the  two  names  came  to  be  confounded.  Pliny, 
H.N.  vi  26,  speaks  of  Babylon,  Chaldaicarum  gentium  caput, 
and  a  little  further  on  he  says,  Durat  adhue  ibi  Jovis  Beli 
templum.    Inventor  hie  fuit  sideralis  seientiae.     This  country 
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was  looked  upon  as  the  headquarters  of  astrological  science, 
magic,  sorcery,  &c.,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  book  of 
DanieL  Hence  Chaldad  came  to  be  applied  par  exedUnee^  as 
here,  to  all  sorcerers  and  magicians  from  the  East ;  cf.  z  93 
94.  ChaUlaeorum  promissa,  magorum  sacray  Tac.  Ann.  ii  27. 
664,  666  :  credent  .  .  .  Hammonis,  Yaler.  Maxim,  viii  15, 
speaks  of  the  great  honour  in  which  this  sacred  fountain  was 
held,  and  he  couples  it,  as  here,  with  Delphi.  The  three 
greatest  oracles  of  ancient  times  were  those  of  Dodona, 
Delphi,  and  Jupiter  Hammon.  Lucretius,  Ovid,  dec,  speak 
of  the  fountain  being  cold  by  day,  and  warm  by  night, — a 
legend  which  Moore  has  reproduced  in  his  "Irish  Melodies." 
666  :  Delphis  oracula  cessajU,  The  oracle  had  been  plundered 
by  Nero.  It  was  restored  by  Hadrian,  and  finally  put  a  stop 
to  by  Theodosius.  668,  669 :  These  lines  are  omitted  by 
some  of  the  best  MSS.  They  would,  certainly,  be  much  better 
away.  The  magnus  civis  is  Galba,  ii  104,  note.  The  astro- 
loger who  persuaded  Otho  to  aim  at  the  Empire  is  called 
Ptolemaeus  by  Tacitus,  Hist  i  22  23^  and  Seleucus  by  Sue- 
tonius, Otho,  4  6.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  tabella 
means  here.  I  take  it  to  be  some  memoranda  of  his  supposed 
observations  of  the  stars.  661 :  castrorum  in  careere  matu^ 
Not  (surely)  "  for  some  military  oflfence,"  as  Macleane  puts  it 
— ^for  this  would  gain  him  no  credit ;  but  for  something  con- 
nected with  his  trade.  662  :  genium.  Most  of  the  com- 
mentators render  "genius,"  "talent,"  and  so  Messrs.  White 
and  Riddle  in  their  Dictionary.  The  word  may  bear  that 
sense  in  two  passages  of  Martial,  but  not  here.  The  meaning 
is,  no  professional  fortune-teller  will  get  the  credit  for  being 
attended  by  a  familiar  spirit,  unless,  dsc.  Strictly  speaking, 
erery  Boman  had  his  genius ;  but  the  meaning  abore  seems 
quite  plain,  "  nobody  will  give  him  credit  for  a  genius  worth 
anything."  663 :  Cgcladd,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  Not 
"  Cyclas,"  as  Macleane  has  it.  There  was  no  one  island  of 
that  name.  664:  contigit^  217,  note,  earuiue^  "to  have 
been  delivered  from,"  "set  free  from."  In  Hor.  Epod.  16 
14-16,  car  ere  is  twice  used  in  this  sense.  Quaeque  earetU 
ventis  ei  iolihus  osm  Quirini  nefas  videre  ditdpahit  insoUtu 
{harbartts  victor)  Forte,  quid  expediat,  communiter  aul  melior 
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parsj  Malis  carere  quaeritis  laboribus,  Petron.  89,  turba  carens 
hellOf  that  has  been  deliyered  from  war.  Cic.  Tusa  Quaest. 
i  16,  has  a  kind  of  dissertation  on  carere  which  he  says  signi- 
fies "  egere  eo  quod  habere  velis : "  but  this  meaning  was 
certainly  not  kept  to.  For  Seriphus,  cf.  x  170.  666: 
Tanaquil^  your  wife ;  cf.  Livy.  i  34.  Tanaquil,  perita,  ui  vulgo 
Utrwei,  coelestium  prodigiorum  mulier,  which  explains  the  use 
of  the  word  here.  She  was  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
Martial  alludes  to  these  impostors  of  asirologi  or  maihematici 
in  ix  83  I.     Bixerat  astrologus  periturum  ie  ciio  Munna, 

569-681 :  He  passes  on  to  women  who  no  longer  consult 
astrologers,  but  have  -become  professors  of  the  art  themselves. 
669 :  triite  Satumi  sidua,  670  :  Virg.  has  triste  Minervae 

SidtUy  Mil  id  259  260,  but  in  reference  to  a  particular  occa- 
sion. 673  :  pinguia  sucina  balls,  or  pieces  of  amber,  which 
the  Roman  ladies  used  to  hold  in  their  hands,  for  the  sake  of 
the  scent  which  they  gave  out,  spirant  Sucdna  virginea  quod 
relegata  manu,  Mart,  xi  8,  iii  65,  or  to  keep  their  hands  cool, 
according  to  some,  though  I  hardly  understand  how  they 
could  have  produced  that  effect.  Propertius,  it  is  true,  has 
tnanibm  dura  frigus  habere  ptla,  which  may  refer  to  this  prac- 
tice, ii  24  12,  electra  .  .  .  quae  luddtu  amnis  .  .  .  nuribtu 
mittU  geBtanda  Latinis,  Ov.  Met.  ii  365.  pinguia,  "  greasy,"  or 
<<  clammy,"  from  being  held  in  the  hand.  A  correspondent 
informs  me  that  in  Zante,  the  ladies  stijl  hold  strings  of 
amber  beads  in  their  hands.  674 :  ephemeridat.  These 
must  have  been  something  in  the  shape  of  our  "  almanack, 
with  a  diary  or  space  for  entering  accounts,"  &c.,  Ov.  Am.  i 
12  25  26,  or  rather  the  word  is  used  sometimes  in  the  former, 
and  sometimes  in  the  latter  sense.  Here  it  means  an  almanack, 
with  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix 
I,  speaks  of  a  quack  who  eclipsed  his  rivals,  ad  nderum  motju 
ex  ephemeride  mathematica  ciboe  dando^  horasque  observando 
(580  581  below);  and  he  adds  that  the  man  died  worth  eighty 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money ;  cf.  Am.  Marc,  xxviii  4.  nee 
in  publico  prodeunty  iiec  prandent  .  .  .  antequam  ephemeride 
icrupulose  sdsdkUa  didiscerint .  .  .  vhi  sit  signum  Mercurii,  &c. 
676 :  palriamy  *<  his  native  place."  The  French  still  use 
^'patrie,"  and   ''pays,"  and  the  Italians,  ''paese,"  in   this 
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seDse.  Macleane's  rendering,  ''she  will  not  come  home  if 
they  are  abroad,"  seems  wrong.  The  woman  is  supposed  to 
be  at  Rome  throughout  676  :    numeris  Thrasylli     So 

Babylonios  nwmero$y  Hor.  Od.  i  xi  2.  numerisque  moventUms 
astray  Lucan,  i  641.  There  were  two  Thrasylli,  astrologers, 
father  and  son,  the  former  the  intimate  friend  of  Tiberius. 
677  :  adprimvm  lapidem,  "as  far  as  the  first  mile-stone.*'  The 
Boman  roads  had  mile-stones  like  ours.  They  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Martial,  sometimes  as  lapides :  Quo  U  his  deei- 
mus  dudt  ah  urbe  lapis,  iv  57  4,  sometimes  as  marmara  :  Ock^ 
vum  domina  marmor  ab  urbe  legit  {viaior)^  ix  65  4,  sometimes 
simply  with  the  number  ad  quartum,  iii  20  18.  681  •  Peio- 
siriSy  an  early  Egyptian  astrologer,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Necipsos,  an  Egyptian  king,  was  said  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  art  of  casting  nativities. 

682-691 :  A  person  in  a  humble  station  goes  to  the 
Circus,  and  consults  one  of  the  vulgar  fortune-tellers  that  are 
to  be  found  there,  instead  of  one  of  the  fashionable  charlatans, 
who  are  summoned  to  the  houses  of  the  rich.  There  is  force 
in  Macleane's  remark  that  this  passage  582-591,  ought  rather 
to  come  afte^  568  and  before  569-581.  It  relates  to  persons 
who  consult  astrologers,  whereas  in  569-581,  the  poet  has 
done  with  this  class,  and  passes  on  to  those  who  have  got  a  step 
further,  who  no  longer  consult  others,  but  are  themselves  con- 
sulted as  authorities.  But  if  the  transposition  were  made,  a 
still  stronger  difficulty  would  arise  from  591  sqq..  Hoe  tammy 
"These  (poor  women), however,  &c. ;"  which  clearly  refer  to  the 
persons  mentioned  in  582-591,  and  would  be  unintelligible 
after  569-581.  We  must  therefore  leave  the  passage  alone. 
682 :  The  Circus  was  full  of  these  "  gipsies,"  as  we  should  call 
them.  Ennius,  quoted  by  Cicero  de  Div.  i  58,  speaks  of  the  de 
circo  astrologoSy  and  Horace  for  this  reason  calls  it  fallacem  etrcuniy 
Sat  i  6  113.  ^rimque  metarum.  These  "  goals,"  were  three 
pillars  at  each  end  of  the  spina  or  low  wall  running  length- 
ways down  the  course  in  the  Circus,  round  which  the  chariots 
had  to  turn.  An  engraving  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Diet 
G.  and  R.  Ant.  "  Circus."  687 :  qui  publica  fulgura  condit, 
an  old  priest  who  purifies  a  place  struck  by  lightning,  Diet 
G.  and  R.  Ant.  "  Bidental."    mundiy  "  the  sky."    unus  ommum 
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parens  mundus  est,  Sen.  de  Ben.  iii  28,  "  we  all  come  from  the 
fiky."  588  :  This  is  ironical,  "  The  destinies  of  the  vulgar 
seem  to  be  decided  in  the  Circus  and  at  Tarquin's  Mound,"  viii 
43,  note.  589  :  Qtuie  nullis,  &c.  So  ii  90,  nidlo  gemit  hie  tibu 
eina  coma,  yiii  219,  nullis  acanita  propinquis  miscuU,  viii  1 93, 
ntdlo  cogenie  Nerone,  nulla  vehitur  cervice  supmus,  Luc.  Some 
(Heinrich  and  Macleane  among  them)  read  nudis^  and  take 
this  to  mean  any  common  prostitute  (iii  65),  referring  to  122 
above,  nudapapUlis  Consiiiit  auratis;  but  I  cannot  understand 
what  the  gold-leaf  on  the  nipples  of  Messalina  standing  naked 
for  hire,  has  to  do  with  the  longvm  aurum  of  a  woman  who  is 
here  represented  as  going  to  the  Circus,  to  consult  a  fortune- 
teller on  a  matrimonial  project.  690  :  delphinorum  eolumnae 
were  two  pillars  on  the  spina  or  central  wall,  supporting 
figures  of  dolphins,  in  honour  of  Neptune.  This  will  be  best 
understood  by  referring  to  "  Circus,"  in  Diet  G.  and  R  Ant., 
where  an  engraving  is  given,  phalde  were  either  two  other 
columns  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  wall,  supporting  a  number 
of  eggs,  ova  (see  engraving),  or  else,  as  Servius  says,  ad  Yifg. 
Aen.  ix  705,  they  were  movable  towers  on  which  fights  take 
place,  and  this  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  However  this 
may  be,  the  eggs  and  the  dolphins  were  seven  in  number,  to 
indicate  the  number  of  times  the  chariots  went  round  the 
course,  and  they  were  movable,  so  as  to  be  either  taken  down, 
or  more  probably  put  up,  in  succession,  according  as  each  round 
had  been  accomplished,  as  a  kind  of  telegraph-board  for  the 
spectators.  The  author  of  the  article  in  Diet.  G.  and  R  says, 
the  "  dolphins  "  were  not  movable.  But  I  think  he  is  wrong, 
Dio.  zliz  43.  A  signal  would  be  wanted  at  both  ends,  and 
the  dolphins  and  the  eggs  exactly  correspond  to  each  other. 

592-601 :  Yet  these  poor  women,  whatever  may  be 
their  follies,  become  mothers  and  nurse  their  children.  Rich 
women  practise  abortion ;  yet  perhaps,  after  all,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  husband.  Who  knows  what  might  be  the 
result  if  his  wife  brought  forth  )  He  might  have  a  blacka- 
moor for  his  heir.  692 :  Hae,  the  poor  women  mentioned 
above.  These  undergo  the  perils  of  childbirth,  and  are 
obliged  to  nurse  their  own  children,  fortuna  urgente  rather 
refers  to  the  latter  duty,  they  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise 
than  nurse  them;  but  rich  ladies  don't  even  have  children 
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...  In  the  old  times  all  Koman  mothers  nursed  their 
children ;  but  long  before  Juyenal's  time  it  had  become 
fashionable  in  the  upper  class  to  employ  wet-nurses.  594 : 
puerpera  is  a  woman  in  labour,  or  just  delivered,  Ter.  And.  iii 
2  lo.  This  line  is  clearly  an  exaggeration — very  common  in 
our  author,  ex  gr.,  prodigio  par  est  cum  nobUikUe  senedus^  iv  97. 
There  were  plenty  of  old  noblemen  living,  and  plenty  of  noble 
ladies  in  childbirth,  when  he  wrote.  Ovid  has  a  similar  ex- 
pression. Baroque  in  hoc  aevo  est  quae  velit  esseparenSj  Nux.  24; 
and  compare  Sen.  Cons.  Helv.  16.  Home  was  bad  enough, 
Heaven  knows  ;  but  we  must  not  take  poets  and  satirists  as 
our  implicit  guides  on  the  subject,  any  more  than  we  ought  to 
take  Pigault-Lebrun,  or  Paul  de  Kock  for  our  guides  as  to 
the  manners  of  the  firbt  French  Empire  or  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  This  is  a  mistake  often  made.  Yet  abortion  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  legal  offence^  till  the  time  of 
Severus ;  cf.  Long's  note  Cic.  pro  Cleunt.  11.  695:  iantum 
medicamina  possurU.  This  same  ending  of  a  line  occurs  twice  in 
Ovid.  Met.  vii  116  and  xiv  285.  596,  597  :  homines  .  .  . 

condudt.  iii  31,  condudt  siccandam  eluviem.  She  does  it  as  a 
business  transaction.  599  :  pueris  salientibus.  So  the  babe 
that  leapt  in  Elizabeth's  womb,  in  the  New  Test.  599, 

600  :  Mart,  vi  394-7.  decolor  heres,  decolor  Indus^  Ov.  A.  A. 
iii  139.  601 :  numguamtiU  mane  videndus.    The  ancients 

attached  great  importance  to  what  they  saw  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  A  blackamoor,  as  it  appears,  would  be 
ominous.  Compare  v  54,  where  we  are  told  that  a  man 
would  not  like  to  meet  a  black  among  the  tombs  at  night — 
perhaps  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  a  story  to  the  same  effect 
of  the  Emperor  Severus  meeting  a  black  and  ordering  him  to 
be  removed,  coloris  ejus  iactus  omine,  Spart.  Sev.  22. 

602-609 :  The  case  of  supposititious  children.  How 
fortune  must  laugh  at  some  of  these  foundlings,  bearing  the 
noblest  names  and  filling  the  most  aristocratic  offices  in  the 
state !  The  exposure  of  children  was  permitted  at  this  time, 
and  was  not  made  a  legal  offence  till  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
602 :  Transeo.  Macleane  renders  this  "  I  pass  on  to,"  in  the 
same  way  that  he  translates  Transi  gymnasia,  iii  1 14.  I  think 
he  is  wrong,  and  that  the  meaning  is,  ''  I  pass  by,"  as  in  x 
273,  regem  transeo  Ponti,  cf.  vii  190.     He  says  "  I  pass  by  snp- 
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posititious  children/'  and  yet  he  gives  us  eight  lines  on  the 
subject  But  this  is  a  common  form  with  all  writers  and 
speakers.  It  means,  "I  won't  dwell  on  the  topic."'  603  : 
lacus,  the  public  ponds  or  reservoirs  of  water  in  Bome^  of 
which  Pliny  says  that  Agrippa  constructed  seven  hundred, 
H.  N.  xxxvi  15  j  c£  Diet.  G.  and  R.  Ant.  "  Aquaeductus." 
They  would  naturally  become  muddy  and  spurci,  from  the 
number  of  people  who  came  to  fetch  water  there,  ad  locum 
concwrritur  quern  qui  exhauriunt,  et  turbant.  Sen.  Epp.  36,  and 
from  the  beasts  of  burden  that  were  driven  to  be  watered 
there,  universa  nos  jumenta  .  .  .  ad  locum  praximumy  bibendi 
eausa^  gregatim  pronUnabat,  App.  Met.  iz  195.  Ipse  petUa 
lacu  nunc  mihi  dulcis  aqua  esty  Propert.  ii  23  2.  Compare  Hor. 
Sat.  1437,  a  furno  redeuntes  lacuque,  and  Ter.  Adelph.  iv  2 
44,  apud  ipsum  locum  est  pistrUla,  We  are  nowhere  else  in- 
formed that  children  were  exposed  at  these  ponds,  but  they 
would  be  likely  places  for  the  purpose.  The  word  is  used  by 
Lucret.  iv  1026,  where  Mr.  Muuro  translates  "  urinal,"  which 
can  scarcely  be  correct,  though  dolia  cuttay  which  follow,  bear 
that  sense,  and  are  utensils  in  the  shape  of  a  half-barrel, 
which  we  have  often  seen  abroad.  The  way  in  which  the 
word  lac  figures  in  Lucret.  suggests  an  additional  reason  for 
their  being  spurci,  604  :  With  regard  to  the  Saliiy  cf.  ii 
124.  The  Scauriy  ii  35,  who  are  here  put  for  a  noble  family, 
were,  however,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  great  antiquity. 
They  were  first  raised  to  eminence  by  Aemilius  Scaurus,  who 
was  born  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  Christ  His 
father  was  a  coal-merchant  607 :  Involvitque  sinu,  literally 
"  wraps  them  up  in  her  bosom,"  as  evidencing  her  care  of  them. 
It  would  be  in  the  sinus  that  the  most  precious  objects  would 
be  carried,  pellitur  paternos  In  sinu  ferens  Deos  Et  uxor  et  vir 
sordidosque  natos,  Hor.  Od.  ii  18  27.  608  :  Secretumque  sM 
mimum  paraty  Hor.  Od.  iii  29  50.  Qu^os  tibi  Foriuna  ludos 
fadsf     Plin.  Epp.  iv  11,  609:  producity  "brings  them 

up,"  "  rears  them,"  Et  laevo  numitu  pueros  producit  avaros,  xiv 
228,  vi  241 ;  Hor.  Od.  ii  13  3.  Or  it  may  bear  the  sense  of 
*^  advances  them,"  which  is  common  to  producere.  Quo  potuU 
dvrm  populus  producere  liber  Ascendi,  supraque  nihily  nisi  regno 
reliqui,  Lucan,  ii  562-563. 
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610-626:  Love-potions  are  next  mentioned,  the  effect 
of  which  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  madness.  ^  610, 
611 :  Thessala  phUtra.  Thessaly  was  celebrated  for  its 
witches,  magic  incantations,  drags,  &c.  partenia  Thessala^ 
Hor.  Epp.  ii  2  209.  Thessala  venena^  Od.  i  27  21.  Thessalus 
veneficus,  Plant.  Amph,  iv  3  9.  Compare  Aristoph.  Nub.  739, 
TwaTxa  ^a^fiaxsd*  %i   w^idjOktng   OfrraXijir,   xrX.  612:    SoUa 

pulsare  nates,  i.e.,  treat  him  as  a  child,  do  whatever  she  likes 
to  him.  solea  puer  objurgabere  rubra,  Pers.  y  169.  612, 
613 :  inde,  inde,  "  from  this  source  it  is  that ; "  from  these 
philtres.  614 :  sqq.  The  case  he  cites  is  that  of  Caliguky 
to  account  for  whose  undoubted  madness  it  was  supposed 
that  his  wife  Gaesonia  had  administered  a  potion  to  him, 
Sueton.  Calig.  50.  As  to  tremtUi  frantem  ptUli,  cf.  133-135, 
note.  Who,  he  says,  will  not  be  ready  to  follow  the  example 
of  an  empress?  viii  198-199.  All  the  world  was  turned 
topsy-turvy  by  the  insanity  of  Caesar,  avunc,  <' maternal 
uncle,"  the  word  which  the  purists  of  Servius's  time  objected 
to  in  the  ^neid :-  and  it  does  seem  to  have  been  avoided  in 
epic  poetry.  The  mushroom  of  Agrippina  (as  to  which  see 
V  147  148,  note)  was  'far  less  baneful,  for  that  only  killed  a 
single  old  m^n ;  whereas  Caesonia's  potion  was  the  cause  of 
senators  and  knights  being  murdered,  and  carried  fire  and  * 
sword  through  the  Empire,  in  caelum  descendere.  The  same 
expression  OQCurs  in  Senec&,  postea  quarn  Claudius  in  caelum 
descendUf  and  Statins  Silv.  iii  3  77  has  imitated  it  stelli- 
gerum  senior  demissus  in  axem  Claudius,  siquidem,  ''  inasmuch 
as,"  as  xii  107. 

626-642 :  Women  poison  their  step-sons,  and  even  their 
own  children.  This  is  no  invention  of  the  satirist.  Look  at 
the  case  of  Pontia.  627  :  Horace,  opposing  to  the  vices  of 
the  Romans  the  manners  of  some  imaginary  barbarians,  whom 
he  endows  with  every  virtue  (much  as  Kousseau,  long  after- 
wards, constructed  his  ideal  '^  primitive  man  "),  says  of  them, 
Illic  (among  them)  mcUre  carentibus  Prmgnis  mulier  iemperai 
innocens,  Od.  iii  24  17  18.  Comp.  Virg.  Georg.  ii  128,  For 
peVice,  cf.  ii  57,  note.  631:  livida,  because  they  make 
people  livid,  as  pallida  mors,  and  other  expressions.  Before 
livida,  Heinrich  says  that  nam  is  to  be  understood ;  but  this 
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is  unnecessary.  632,  633 :  Comp.  Hor.  Sat  ii  6  loS  109, 
praelambens  amne  quod  afferL  These  lines  are  left  out  in  some 
MSS.,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  gtuie  peperit. 
But  Juvenal  has  passed  from  step-mothers  to  real  mothers. 
This  is  clear  from  what  follows.  NcUos  de  pellice  are  the 
husband's  bastards,  privignum,  his  son  by  a  former  marriage. 
These  women  go  on  to  murder  their  own  children,  if  they 
have  an  interest  in  doing  so.  The  jmpUlua  is  a  boy  under 
age,  who  has  lost  his  father.  His  mother  would  have  the 
care  of  his  person,  but  his  property  would  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  tutor.  636  :  priorum  "  of  former  satirista" 
It  is  better  to  tskefinem  by  itself  and  not  with  priorum,  "  the 
proper  limit  (of  satire)  and  the  laws  observed  by  our  prede- 
cessors." 638 :  Fontia.  This  woman,  who  poisoned  her 
two  children,  had  become  proverbial.  The  scholiast  says  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Petronius,  who  conspired  against  Nero. 
Martial  in  several  places  mentions  her,  ii  34,  iv  43,  vi  75. 
640:  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  ''The  evidence  against  me 
is  palpable,  and  I  must  suffer  the  consequences ;  still,  I  have 
accomplished  my  purpose  by  my  own  hand,"  I  see  no  neces- 
sity for  reading  tantum  in  place  of  tamen,  642 :  septtm  .  . . 
fuissent.  It  is  better  to  take  these  words  as  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Pontia,  not  (with  Heinrich)  as  an  utterance  of  the  poet. 
They  answer  to  the  question,  and  they  agree,  in  tone,  with 
the  impudence  of  the  former  speech. 

643-661 :  Granted  that  all  the  old  poets  tell  us  of  the 
crimes  of  Medea,  <bc.,  is  the  truth,  there  were  doubtless 
female  monsters  in  those  days ;  but  they  were  hurried  along 
by  their  passions ;  they  did  not,  as  now,  act  with  cool  delibera- 
tion. There  are  plenty  of  Clytemnaestras  in  the  present  day. 
The  only  difference  is  that  their  weapon  is  subtle  poison,  in 
the  place  of  a  rude  axe.  Yet  they  would  not  shrink  from 
nsing  an  axe  either,  if  the  necessity  arose — if  they  thought 
their  husbands  had  protected  themselves  by  antidotes  against 
the  effects  of  poison.  643  :  Colchide,  Medea.  Procne  killed 
her  son  Itys.  647,  648 :  feruntur  praedpUes,  Compare  134 
135.  Per  mala  praeceps  feriur,  Hor.  Sat.  i  4  30.  EapUnda 
rebus  in  mcdis  praeceps  via  est,  says  Clytemnaestra,  in  Sen. 
Agamem.  154.  So  agere  praedpitem  in  CatuU.  40,  and  Sen, 
VOL.  II.  o 
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de  Ira,  iii  3o.  649,  660  :  tU  saxa  .  .  •  recedit^  describes  a 
landslip.  The  antecedent  to  quibus  seems  to  be  saxa  qu^ms 
nwns  suUrahitur  from  which  the  mountain  (so  to  speak)  with- 
draws its  support,  slips  away,  divo  lotus  pendenie  recedil, 
''from  the  hanging  slope  its  side  recedes,"  i^.,  "is  thrown 
farther  back."  Not  that  the  side  slips  off,  as  some  take  it 
guihLS  might  indeed  go  with  recedit  as  well  as  with  sublrahUurj 
"  from  which  the  mountain  is  withdrawn,  and  from  which  its 
aid'O  recedes;"  but  the  other  is  better.  663:  Akeslim, 
Alcestis,  who  devoted  herself  for  her  husband  Admetus. 
666:  Belides,  the  Danaides,  daughters  of  Danans,  and  the 
granddaughters  of  Belus.  Their  story  is  well  known.  Eri- 
phyle  betrayed  her  husband  Amphiaraus  and  her  son.  664: 
her  lap-dog.     Plant.  Asin.  i  3  33.  667:  Tyndaris  iila, 

that  daughter  of  Tyndareus  who  murdered  her  husband 
Agamemnon.  ArtruU  bipenni  Tyndaris  deactram  furens.  Sen. 
Agam.  889.  Upennem^  a  two-edged  axe  used  in  battle,  (Ca- 
milla) validam  dexira  rapU  indefessa  bipennem,  Virg.  Aen.  zi 
651,  also  as  a  woodman's  axe.  Duris  tU  ilex  ionsa  hipennibus^ 
Hor.  Od.  iv  4  57.  667-669:  In  these  lines  bipennem  is 
opposed  to  pulmone  rubeiae,  insidsam  ei  faiuam  to  tenui,  and 
dexira  laevaque  tenebat  to  agitur.  Clytemnaestra  used  an  axe, 
a  bungling,  senseless  instrument,  laying  about,  right  and  left, 
with  it ;  now,  'Hhe  business  is  transacted  "  by  the  subtle  poison 
of  a  toad ;  cf.  i  70.  Another  account  made  a  sword  the  instru- 
ment of  the  murder,  ^sch.  Ag.  1506.  Eur.  Elect  163. 
bipennem  insidsam  et  faiuam,  Yaler.  Flacc.  has  doda  hipeim 
(the  best  reading,  another  is  ducta),  i  122.  The  ancients,  like 
the  moderns,  often  personified  inanimate  objects,  applying  to 
them  epithets  which  are  proper  to  sentient  beings.  Of  this 
practice  we  have  many  examples  in  Juvenal,  with  whom  it 
was  a  favourite :  awda  epistola,  iv  149 ;  audaces  carinas,  x  364; 
mranti  arairo,  xiii  65 ;  iraio  sistro,  xiii  93 ;  esuriens  ramus,  xiii 
99 ;  temeraria  Una,  v  102 ;  sMicOae  portae,  sterile  aratrum,  pigra 
dolabra,  gvlosum  fidUe,  loeupUs  podagra  vigUes  fenesirae  jejunum 
odium,  <bc.  So  Horace  has  tmpiae  rates,  avarae  terras,  cessans 
amphora,  illiterati  nervi,  Virgil,  crudeks  terras  and  littus  avarum 
in  one  line,  and  Martial,  sficdntus  libellus,  attonitus  ignis,  lasdva 
numismata,  irata  lagena,  Silius,  insanus  ensis,  &&,  &c.     Pers. 
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deceptus  nummits,  sapiens  porlicus,  bibtdae  aures,  siiiens  lagena. 
cf.  V  lo,  note.  660,  661 :  Yet  she  will  use  steel  too,  if  her 
husband  has  fortified  himself  with  the  antidotes  of  Mithri- 
dates,  the  thrice  conquered  king  of  Pontus.  His  armies  were 
defeated  by  Sulla,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey.  As  to  his  famous 
antidotes,  cf.  Plin.  H.K  xxv  2,  uni  ei  excogitatum  guotidie  vene- 
num  hibere,  praesumptis  remediis,  ut  consueiudine  ipsa  innoxium 
fieret.  In  another  passage  of  the  same  book,  he  speaks  of 
certain  plants  as  Miihridatia.     Compare  Juv.  xiv  252. 
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This  Satire  turns  on  the  neglect  of  literary  men  and  the 
miseries  of  small  lawyers,  &c.  In  the  Emperor  lies  the  only 
hope  for  poets,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  have  been  obliged 
to  take  to  trade.  The  rich  favour  genius  with  their  admira- 
tion— and  that  is  alL  They  accommodate  you  with  some  dirty, 
untenanted  apartment  in  which  to  recite  your  productions,  and 
send  people  to  applaud  you,  but  they  decline  contributing  to 
your  expenses.  These  people  forget  that,  in  order  to  become 
a  great  poet,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man  should  have 
the  wherewithal  to  sustain  life,  that  his  mind  should  be  free 
from  small  pecuniary  cares.  Neither  Horace  nor  Virgil  could 
have  produced  their  immortal  compositions,  if  they  had  not 
been  at  the  time  in  tolerably  easy  circumstances.  But  now- 
a-days,  there  are  no  Maecenases;  substantial  patronage  of 
literary  men  has  entirely  ceased. 

Does  it  pay  any  better  to  write  histories  f  This  is  a  veiy 
laborious  class  of  composition,  and  costs  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  trouble ;  and  yet  when  all  is  said,  people  would  prefer 
liaving  the  newspaper  read  to  them.  Then,  as  to  lawyers, 
for  all  their  big  talk,  their  fees  are  ridiculously  smalL  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  big-wigs  get  what  they  please  to  ask  • 
but  then  they  are  men  of  known  wealth  and  position.  The 
small  fry  try  to  rival  their  expenditure  and  their  establishments, 
and  become  bankrupts  in  consequence.  The  poor  lawyer  had 
better  emigrate  to  Gaul  or  Africa. 

How  about  teachers  of  rhetoric?  After  all  their  labours 
and  all  their  drudgery,  they  will  fail  to  get  paid  their  fees, 
and  will  have  to  go  to  law  to  recover  them ;  while  teachers 
of  music  and  singing-masters  realise  immense  fortunes.  There 
are  exceptions,  it  is  true,  such  as  Quiutilian ;  but  these  men 
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owe  their  success  to  a  rare  good  fortune :  the  majority  come 
off  badly ;  and  their  pupils  look  down  upon  them. 

Teachers  of  grammar  are  in  a  like  case.  They  are  robbed 
of  part  of  their  fees  by  the  servants ;  they  have  to  get  up  in 
the  small  hours ;  the  parents  of  their  charges  expect  that  they 
should  be  gifted  with  universal  knowledge,  that  they  should 
be  answerable  for  the  morals  of  their  pupils ;  and  then  pay 
them,  for  a  year's  work,  as  much  as  a  popular  favourite  gets 
for  a  single  victory  in  the  Circus  or  Amphitheatre  1 

The  date  of  this  Satire  depends  on  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, Who  is  the  emperor  alluded  to  in  the  first  line  %  I  think 
Hadrian  is  most  likely  to  be  the  man.  It  is  impossible  to 
snppose,  with  Gifford,  that  Domitian  is  meant ;  for  Paris,  the 
actor,  87,  sqq.,  had  not  obtained  a  great  reputation  till  some 
time  after  Domitian's  accession,  when  that  Emperor  had  begun 
to  develop  qualities  which  rendered  him  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence to  the  Satirist.  And  while  Juvenal  constantly  uses 
the  names  of  dead  men,  i  170  171,  in  a  typical  sense  (as,  for 
instance,  Lucan  and  Palaemon  in  this  very  Satire,  79  215),  he 
had  not  the  gift  of  prophecy.  What  I  have  just  said  about 
Lucan,  &c.,  may  apply  to  Statins  and  Paris ;  the  names  may 
be  used  as  types.  When  he  tells  us  that  Paris  patronises 
poets,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  he  is  satirising,  under 
that  name,  a  favourite  of  Hadrian,  unknown  to  us,  and  some 
living  poet  might  be  designated  by  Statins,  which  would  be 
quite  in  Juvenal's  manner,  or,  82-87  refer  to  a  real  occur- 
rence in  the  life  of  Statins  (dead  before  this  was  written), 
and  88-92  beginning  with  Ule  et,  "  Aye  and  Paris  too,"  are  a 
hit  at  a  contemporary  actor,  possibly  of  the  same  name."*  The 
mention  of  Quintilian's  wealth,  or  supposed  wealth,  must  also 
refer  to  a  later  time  than  the  opening  year  of  Domitian's  reign. 

*  Cf.  Introd.  p  209  note.  That  the  n&me  of  a  favonrite  aotor  was 
constantly  assumed  by  other  actors  after  him,  is  certain  from  other  examples 
besides  this  of  Paris ;  ez  gr,  there  were  at  least  three  artistes  who  bore  the 
name  of  Fylades ;  one  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Suet.  Aug.  45f  another  a 
favonrite  of  Trajan,  Bio.  Ixviii  10,  a  third  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of 
Gmter,  cf.  Fronto.  £pp.  ad  Ver.  8  Aug.  Mais*  note.  But  it  is  not  neces< 
sary  to  suppose  that  the  person  aimed  at  should  have  been  called  Paris. 
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NOTES  TO   SATIRE  VII. 


,  1 :  There  has  been  a  great  discussion  as  to  what 
Emperor  is  meant  here.  See  Introduction,  ratio  is  the 
French  raison  dCStre,  The  Camenae  are  here  used  for  the 
Muses  generally,  iii  i6,  note.  3:  respicere  is  ''to  have 
some  regard  for.''  Respice  Laerten^  ut  jam  sua  lumina  condas, 
etc.,  Ov.  Her.  i  113.  Sive  negledvm  genus  ei  nepoies  lUspids 
auctar,  Hor.  Od.  i  2  35.  Galpumius  has  Nee  ^isquam  nostras 
inter  dumeta  Camenas  Bespieeret  This  may  be  one  of  the  pas- 
sages to  which  Professor  Kamsay  alludes  (Diet  G.  and  R 
Biog,  article,  ''Galpumius'')  as  imitations  of  Juvenal  by 
Galp.,  cf.  note  to  27  of  this  Satire.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  passages  in  Galp.  which  necessarily  show  an  acquaintance 
with  Juvenal  (supposing  him  to  have  written  later  than  Juv. 
as  I  believe  he  did — ^though,  as  is  well  known,  this  is  dis- 
puted). The  point  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance,  except 
as  bearing  on  the  reputation  as  "  a  classic  "  of  our  author,  with 
the  poets  of  the  next  few  centuries.  While  Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  <&c.,  are  constantly  laid  under  contribution, 
there  are  very  few  passages  indeed  which  can  be  cited  from 
their  writings  as  showing  even  a  probable  knowledge  of 
Juvenal,  jam  might  be  taken  with  celebres,  "  poets  already 
celebrated,"  "even  celebrated  poets,"  but  it  is  better  to  take 
it  with  ientarent.      4  :  GMi^  as  already  observed,  iii  193,  vi  { 

56,  is  used  by  Juvenal  for  any  small  town.  But  baths  seem 
to  have  been  taken  there.     Qui  caput  et  stomaehum  supponere  \ 

fontibus  audent  Cltisinis  Odbiosque  petunt  et  frigida  rura^  Hor.  | 

£pp.  i  15  9.     They  were  probably  sulphur  baths,  as  the  water  | 

in  that  district  is  sulphureous  at  the  present  day.  The  com- 
plaints contained  in  this  Satire  about  the  neglect  of  literature, 
philosophy,  &c.,  have  been  common  in  every  age.  Seneca  had 
given  utterance  to  them,  in  the  preceding  generation,  Cessai 
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omw  stttdium  et  liberalia  professi,  sine  uUa  frequentia^  deseriis 
angvlis  praesidentf  Epp.  95.  Compare  also,  with  parts  of  this 
Satire,  Theocrit.  Idyll.  16.  In  the  present  day,  literature, 
at  any  rate,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  neglected  or  under- 
paid profession.  5:  tentarent  condueere  means  that  they 
were  trying  the  experiment  of  renting  baths  and  public 
ovens,  as  a  means  of  liyelihood.  6:  Fraecones  were  a 
union  of  our  "  public  criers  *'  and  "  ushers  of  the  court."  At 
public  auctions  they  called  out  the  biddings,  and  stimulated 
the  purchasers,  while  the  magiskr  av^ionis  knocked  the  lots 
down.  (French  auctions  are  conducted  in  this  manner  at  the 
present  day.)  They  kept  silence  in  public  assemblies,  <bc., 
Diet.  G.  and  £.  Ant.  The  profession  was  rather  looked  down 
upon,  but  in  the  days  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  it  had  become 
very  lucrative,  iii  157.  Aries  discere  vult  pecuniosas?  .  .  . 
Praeconem  facias  vel  architedvm^  Mart  ¥56.  Praetores  dtu>, 
qmtuoT  tribuniy  Sepiem  causidici,  decern  poetae  Cujusdam  modo 
nupiias  peUbatU  A  guodam  sene,  non  moratus  Hit  Praeconi  dedit 
Eulogo  puellam^  Mart,  vi  8 ;  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  i  6  86 ;  Epp.  i  7  56 
65.  9:  ames,  "acquiesce  in."  Machaera  must  be  some 
auctioneer  or  crier.  10  :  commissa  aiiciio,  "  an  auction  of 
confiscated  goods."  commissa,  i.q,y  fisco  adjudicaia.  The  word 
occurs  in  this  sense  of  "  forfeited  "  in  Quint.  Declam.  341, 
quoted  by  Forcellini,  Cic.  Verr,  Act  11  lib.  i  ch.  10  and 
elsewhere,  and  often  in  the  law-writers.  11 :  armaria, 

"cupboards  standing  against,  or  inserted  in,  the  walls." 
Hence  the  French  "armoire."  Pliny,  in  describing  one  of 
the  rooms  in  his  villa,  says,  Paruti  ejus  in  btbliothecae  spedem 
armarium  insertum  est  quod  non  legendos  libros  sed  leditandos 
capii,  SL  cabinet  of  his  favourite  authors,  Epp.  ii  17.  12  : 

Aldthoen  .  .  .  Fausti.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  these 
tragedies,  or  their  authors,  any  more  than  of  the  *'  Theseis  " 
of  Codrus  in  i  2.  Whether  real  or  imaginary,  they  stand  for 
very  poor  productions.  13-16  :   The  poet  says  it  is,  at 

any  rate,  better  to  earn  an  honest  living  in  this  way,  than  to 
rise  by  perjury,  like  some  of  the  oriental  adventurers,  who 
came  here  originally  in  the  character  of  slaves,  and  have  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  knights,  and  so  on.  13 :  Compare  zvi 
29  30.        16 :  Cappadoces  eguites.    So  Martial,  x  76  3,  speaks 
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of  de  Cappadocis  eqaes  catastis^  a  "knight"  from  the  bench  where 
Blaves  were  put  up  for  sale.  Capp.  was  a  term  of  reproach. 
Cic.  Flacc.  25,  quum  Senat  6.  16  :  iraducU,  "exposes  to 
view/'  viii  17,  note,  such  as  Galatia,  or  Gallo-Graecia,  is  in 
the  habit  of  exhibiting  to  us  set  up  for  sale.  Of  course,  they 
had  been  put  up  for  sale  before  they  became  '^knights,"  i 
155,  note,     nudo  talo  as  pedibus  cUbis,  i  1 1 1. 

18 :  sqq.  Iteal  poets  will  now  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor.  20  :  So  cUiud  agere,  to  be  negligent.  21 : 
Martial,  addressing  Domitian,  says  of  his  own  books,  Con- 
suevere  jocos  vestri  guoque  ferre  triumphi  Maieriam  didis  nee 
jpudet  esse  ducem,  i  5,  and  Statins  has  almost  the  same  expres- 
sion as  Juvenal,  magni  duels  indulgenlia  pulsai,  of  Domitian, 
Silv.  V  2  125.  23 :  Fraesidia,  Hor.  Od.  i  i  2.  craceae  mem- 
brana  iabellae.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Romans  sometimes 
bound  up  books  in  the  same  form  as  ours.  Here  the  binding 
is  either  naturally  yellow,  ex  gr,,  of  cedar  or  stained  to  that 
colour;  cf.  Mart,  i  3,  Eos  evfie  {Ubellos)  ^s  arctai  brevibvs 
memhrana  tabelliSf  and  he  goes  on  to  say  me  manus  una  capii. 
It  was  a  small  octavo,  or  a  duodecimo,  as  we  should  say. 
26  :  Veneris  maritOf  to  Vulcan,  ie,,  to  the  fire.  26 :  Telesine, 
a  name  probably  put  in  for  the  metre.  It  occurs  in  Mart 
26 :  tinea,  tineas  pasces  Uicitumus  ineries,  Hor.  Epp.  i  20  12. 
27 :  Frange  miser  calamos,  Frange  leves  calamos  et  sdnde  Thalia 
HbelloSf  Mart  ix  74  9.  Frange  puer  calamos  et  inanes  desere 
MusaSy  Galpum.  iv  23.  The  Eoman  pen  was  a  reed,  the 
form  of  which  is  shown  under  **  Atramentum  "  in  Diet  6. 
and  R  Ant  28  :  cella  is  any  small  apartment  Here  it 
properly  means  a  garret,  as  in  Mart,  yii  20  20  21,  Haee  per 
dueentas  cum  domum  tvlit  scalas.  Segue  ohserata  dausit  amdus 
cella,  where  the  cella  is  a  poor  apartment  up  two  hundred 
steps,  exactly  our  garret,  attic.  29  :  imagine,  cf.  ii  7,  note. 
31  :  disertus  is  applied  to  poets  by  Martial  and  Petronius; 
"  eloquent "  may  perhaps  be  similarly  used.  32  :  JunoTus 
avem,  the  peacock  36 :  se  odi,  is  to  be  sick  of  one's  life. 
It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Plant.  Bacch.  iii  3  13,  Jam  aderU 
tempus  cum  sese  etiam  ipse  oderit,  which  Terence  has  imitated  in 
Hec.  iv  I  28,  At  pel  jam  aderit,  se  quogue  etiam  cum  oderii. 
facundus  is  an  epithet  more  commonly  bestowed  on  an  orator 
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than  a  poet,  and  fr6m  the  fact  of  Martial  addressing  Juvenal 
asfacunde  Juvenalis,  vii  91,  it  has  been  inferred  that  '* Martial 
knew  nothing  of  his  poetical  studies."  Yet  Martial  applies 
the  epithet  facundus  to  poets  constantly,  cf.  Introduction, 
and  in  addition  to  the  passages  cited  there,  compare  Stat. 
Sily.  124,  facundum  ebur,  and  Stat.  Silv.  i  3  i,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  lines  22  13.  Horace  ubbb  facundia  of  a  Poet,  A.  P. 
41,  and  Calpum.  hsafaeundtts  Apollo,  iv  87. 

36  :  The  rich  man  lends  the  poor  poet  some  untenanted 
old  house  in  which  to  recite.  Comp.  with  what  follows  Tac. 
de  Or.  9.  37 :  Musarum  et  Apollinis  aede  relida,  after 

haying  given  up  reciting  there,  in  order  to  take  up  with  a 
private  literary  patron.  38  :  So  Lucian  says  ironically  of 
the  Koman  blue-stockings,  that  they  write  poems  not  much 
inferior  to  those  of  Sappho,  ^otdSeif  &a/iara  o5  woXv  rq;  lavpM 
o^ro^fovra.  Juv.  might  almost  be  supposed  to  have  in  view 
Pliny  the  Younger's  compliments  to  his  friends  on  their  vers 
de  socieU.     Yid.  the  Epistles  passim,  41 :  There  does  not 

seem  to  be  any  other  instance  of  longt  =  diu.  But  longius  and 
hngissime  occur  in  this  sense :  also  loTige  ante.  And  Servius 
seems  to  have  read  longe-diu,  Yirg.  Eclog.  iv  53.  It  would ' 
be  difficult  to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  the  word  here. 
Otherwise  it  must  mean  ''  At  a  long  distance,"  ''In  an  out  of 
the  way  part  of  the  town : "  which  is  rather  forced.  The 
argument  that  a  word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  is  of  very  little  avail  against  a  context  showing 
what  the  author  did  mean.  And  the  same  holds  good  of  con- 
structions. So  the  passage  iv  153-155  would  be  quite  clear, 
even  if  we  had  not  preserved  to  us  accidentally  two  passages 
to  show  that  jactUari  a  capella  is  perfectly  good  Latin.  See 
ad  he,  ^\  sdt  dare.  Compare  Pers.  i  54.  sds  comitem 
harrididum  trUa  donare  lacema.  48,  49 :  We  throw  away 
our  labour,  quid  arenae  semina  mandasf  Ov.  Hor.  v  ii5, 
Laudet,  qui  sterili  semtTia  ponU  humo,  Propert  ii  1 1  2. 

53:  jmblica,  ''common-place,"  "common  to  all,"  as  in 
Petron.  3  sermonem  habts  non  publiH  saporis.  So  Ovid  speaks 
of  publica  sidera  the  stars  which  shine  for  all,  which  are  every- 
body's  property.  54 :  dedttcere,  "  to  spin  out."  ienui  de» 
ductapoemcUafilo,  Hor.  Epp.  ii  i  225.    Rectius  Iliacum  carmen 
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deducts  in  actus,  A.  P.  129.  In  132  of  the  srame  poem,  Nee  circa 
vUempaiidumqtte  moraberis  arhem  ;  v'dem paiulumque  corresponds 
to  eospositum  and  iriviale  here,  as  Orellius  observes  ad  loc  66  : 
triviale  like  the  in  triviis  carmen.  Virg.  Eel.  iii  26.  Fr.  "  chan- 
tear  de  carrefour.''  58  :  cupidus  sUvarUm,  Compare  Tac.  de. 
Orat.  9  and  12  where  nemora  et  luci  are  spoken  of  as  the 
resort  of  poets ;  and  the  passages  are  remarkable,  as  having 
Ferved  to  identify  the  author  of  the  treatise.  Compare  Pliny 
to  Tacitus  Epp.  ix  10.  This  passage  recalls  one  in  Ovid. 
Trist.  i  I,  which  was,  I  think,  in  Juvenars  mind,  Carmina 
proveniunt  animo  deducta  sereno  .  .  .  Carmina  secessum  scrtbentis 
et  otia  quaenmt .  .  .  Carminibus  meius  omnis  abest ;  and  compare 
with  69-7 1,  Ba  mihi  Maeoniden,  et  tot  drcumspice  casus,  ingenium 
tantis  excidet  omne  malis.  62 :  satur — Euoe,  quoted  by  Sidon. 
Apoll.  Epp.  3.  Euae  /  the  allusion  is  to  Hor.  Od.  ii  19.  Biioe  / 
parce  Liber,  Farce  ffravi  metuende  thyrso.  63  :  sqq.  Mart,  i  xo8, 
34.  64:  dominis  Cirrhae  Nysaeque,  Apollo  and  Bacchus, 
xiii  79.  Quid  tibi  cam  Cirrhaf  "Why  continfue  to  write 
poetry  1"  Mart  i  77.  The  whole  epigram  should  be  read. 
66  :  sqq.  The  reference  is  to  the  Aeneid,  of  which  Javenal 
was  a  great  admirer.  The  Eutulian  is  Tumus,  and  Erinnys 
is  Alecto,  whom  Juno  sent  to  inflame  his  jealousy  against 
Aeneas.  The  Furies  (of  whom  she  was  one)  were  represented 
with  snakes  in  their  hair,  and  are  so  described  by  Aeschylus 
in  the  Eumenides,  geminos  erexit  crinibu^s  angues,  Virg.  Aen. 
vii  450.  nee  de  lod,  par.  ait.  may  mean  "  inspired  with  divine 
awe  about  something  higher  than  buying  a  blanket."  70  : 
caderent,  "  would  have  fallen."  Mr.  Simcox  gives  (from  Mad- 
yig)  several  examples  of  the  use  of  the  imperfect  in  this  way, 
Non  tarn  facile  opes  Carthaginis  concidissent  nisi  Ulud  receptactdum 
classibus  nostiis  pateret,  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii  i, — "  Carthage  would 
not  have  fallen  so  easily  if  we  had  not  had  Sicily  open  to  our 
fleets."  Persas  Indosque  aliasgue  si  Alexander  adjunxisset  genieSy 
impedimentum  magis  quam  auxilium  traheret,  Li 7.  ix  19, — "If 
Alexander  had  enrolled  these  tribes,  he  would  have  had  more 
burden  to  drag  than  help."  The  present  is  similarly  ased 
in  such  a  phrase  as  Num  tu  igitur  Opimium,  si  turn  esses,  temera^ 
rium  dvem  aut  crudelem  putes,  Cic.  Phil,  viii  4  (also  quoted). 
A  good  example,  twice  repeated,  may  be  added  from  Virg. 
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JSd.  iii  186.  Sed  guis  ad  Eesperiae  veniuros  littora  Teucros 
Crederet,  atU  quern  turn  votes  Cassandra  moveret,  cf.  Zumpt. 
§  258  ;  and  there  are  instances  in  Juvenal,  ei  tamen  alter ,  qais 
comes  utUior,  si  .  .  ,  hanestttm  afferre  liceret  consilium^  iv  84. 
quid  faceret  plus  aegrotante  wrOy  vi  388.  ut  te  conciperet,  "  that 
one  should  have  conceived  you,"  viii  42.  si  muniret,  "  if  he 
had,"  &c.,  viii  248,  vii  211.  et  cui  non  tunc  eliceret  risum. 
In  this  idiom,  the  mind  is  thrown  back  to  the  time  indicated 
hj  the  first  clause.  It  is  an  idiom  common  to  all  European 
languages.  72 :  Ruhrenus  Lappa,  some  small  playwright 
unknown.  To  keep  himself  alive,  while  writing  his  "Atreus," 
he  is  represented  as  having  to  pawn  his  alveolos,  v  88,  and  his 
cloak.  74 :  The  poor  rich  man  whom  he  calls  Numitor,  viii 
93,  cannot  afford  to  make  a  present  to  his  starving  friend,  the 
poet ;  but  he  can  afford  to  make  presents  to-  his  mistress,  and 
to  purchase  a  tame  lion,  &c.  A  tame  lion  would  cost  more 
than  a  wild  one,  and  this  may  give  the  force  of  jam^ 

79  :  Lucanus,  The  poet  Lucan  had  long  been  dead  when 
this  Satire  was  written,  but  his  name  is  used  as  an  illustration. 
"  It  is  all  very  well  for  rich  poets,  like  Lucan,  to  talk  about 
fame,  at  ease  in  their  splendid  villas,  but  what  would  fame 
be  to  poor  devils  who  have  nothing  else  1"  Lucan  inherited 
a  large  fortune  from  his  father,  who  was  a  procurator,  or  agent 
for  the  imperial  revenues,  marmoreis  in  hortis,  i  12,  note. 
80  :  sqq.  Of  Serranus  we  know  nothing.  Martial  mentions 
a  person  of  the  same  name,  iv  37  3,  as  being  in  debt.  Saleius 
is  Saleius  Bassus,  an  epic  poet,  mentioned  in  Tacitus  de  Orator, 
cs.  5  9 ;  and  by  Quintilian,  Inst  Or.  x  i,  who  speaks  of  his 
vehemens  etpoeiicum  ingenium.  82  :  Statius  appears  to  have 
recited  portions  of  his  "Thebais"  before  publishing  them. 
This  seems  to  have  been  usual,  i  i,  note.  Pliny  speaks  of 
one  who  librum  recitaret  publicaretque  in  quo  Eusticum  insectatur, 
Epp.  i  5,  Epp.  2  10;  and  so  of  Silius  Italicus,  Epp.  iii  7. 
Statius  himself  .confirms  what  Juvenal  here  says  of  the  popu- 
larity of  his  "readings,"  Hei  mihi,  sed  coetus  solitos  si  forte  ciebo, 
Et  mea  Bomulei  venient  ad  carmina  patres,  &c,  Silv.  v  2  160. 
83 :  urbem,  "  the  town "  for  "  the  best  literary  society  of 
the  town,"  which  can,  of  course,  alone  be  meant — a  little  out 
of  Juvenal's  usual  turn  of  thought.        86 :  /regit  svbsellia. 
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Compare  i  13.  87  :  Paridi,  vi  87,  note.  With  regard  to 
the  following  passage,  see  Introduction  p.  206,  &a  iiUadam 
Agaven  must  mean  his  play  of  "Agave"  which  had  never 
been  acted.  We  have  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense  in 
Statins,  Quaerit  Hymen  thaiamis  intadum  dicere  carmen^  Silr.  i 
2  238.  Fieridumflores,  irUadaque  carmina  discens.  Id.  iii  i  67. 
voc  juc  may,  or  may  not,  refer  to  the  voice  of  Statins  being 
a  particularly  pleasant  one.  Probably  it  only  means  "the 
welcome  voice,"  in  allusion  to  his  poems.  87:  Statins, 
then,  sells  his  play,  but  does  not  seem  able  to  sell  his  poem. 
Here  I  presume  the  mention  of  Paris  to  have  suggested  the 
lines  which  the  poet  had  long  before  written  on  that  person- 
age (viz.  88-92,  see  "  Introduction "),  and  which  he  accord- 
ingly  inserted.  These  lines  were  supposed  to  reflect  on  some 
favourite  actor  of  the  day — ^not  necessarily  of  the  same  name : 
the  term  figurate  in  Suet,  life  would  rather  convey  the  contrary 
— and  got  the  author  into  trouble.  89  :  Originally  no  one, 
as  a  rule,  could  be  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  who  had  not  been 
ten  years  in  the  infantry  or  five  in  the  cavalry.  Augustus 
introduced  the  practice  of  giving  "commissions,"  as  we  should 
call  it.  In  order  that  a  greater  number  of  persons  might  be 
obliged,  the  post  was  frequently  conferred  for  six  months 
only.  It  is  to  this  that  Juvenal  alludes ;  and  Pliny,  Epp.  iv 
4,  Hunc  rogo  semesiri  tribunatu  splendidiarem  facias.  The  auro 
is  the  gold  ring  whiph  formed  one  of  their  insignia.  Diet.  G. 
and  R  Ant.  "  Ezercitus."  We  have  seen  that  the  pay  of  the 
tribunes  was  considerable,  iii  132.  90,  91 :  The  Camerini 
were  a  distinguished  family  of  the  Sulpicia  gens,  and  are 
again  mentioned  at  viii  38.  One  of  the  Bareae  was  mentioned 
at  iii  116.  92 :  Pelopea,  Philomda^  plays  so  named.  93 : 
Eavd  invideas  is,  "don't  be  angry  with  him  (not  'don't 
envy  him '),  what  else  is  he  to  do  f  There  are  no  Maecenases 
nowadays."  ptdpita,  "the  boards,"  "les  planches,"  iii  174. 
Aeschylus  et  modkis  insiravU  pidpita  tignis,  Hor.  A.  P.  279. 
Literally,  a  stage  made  of  boards  put  together;  hence 
sometimes  used  in  our  sense  of  "a  platform,"  Hor.  Epp. 
i  19  40;  Mart,  i  77  13.  94:  Maecenas,  Sint  Maeee- 
naies,  non  deerunt  Flacce  Marones,  Mart  viii  56  5.  Proculeius, 
Hot,  Od.  ii.  2  5.     Fabius,  Fabius  Maxim  us,  the  patron  of 
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Ovid  CoUa,  whom  the  same  poet  calls  Pieridum  lumen  prae- 
sidiumque  fori  Lenttdtts,  P.  Corn.  Lentulus  Spinther,  who 
was  the  cause  of  Cicero's  being  recalled  from  banishment, 
and  to  whom  the  great  orator  addresses  nine  letters.  97 : 
PdUrL  Paleness  was  supposed  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
poets.  Horace  says  of  his  imitators,  quodsi  PcUlerem  casu, 
biberent  exsangue  cuminum,  Epp. ;  19  18,  and  Mart,  vii  4,  esset 
cum  malt  eoloris,  Versus  scribere  coepii  Oppianus.  He  thought 
his  pallor  indicated  that  he  was  a  poet,  and  set  to  work, 
accordingly,  to  scribble  verses,  pallehat,  scribebat^  Plin.  Epp. 
vi  2  Pers.  v  62,  It  rather  represents  the  sallowness  of  com- 
plexion, which  would  be  produced  by  confinement,  the  Greek 
hcS^f  ;^Xaigo(.  Quantum  saepe  magis  fvlgore  expalluit  auri, 
Catull.  64  100,  Hospes  inaurata  pallidior  statua,  Id.  81  4; 
Mart,  iz  62  3.  Heyne  remarks  on  Virg.  ^n.  ii  47  that  the 
paleness  of  Southern  Europeans  is  yellow,  vinum .  .  .  Becemhi, 
ie,f  to  abstain  from  the  enjoyments  of  the  Saturnalia,  when 
great  license  was  allowed ;  age,  Ivbertate  Decembri  utere,  Hot, 
Sat.  ii  7  4.  So  Mart.,  ziii  i,  speaks  of  ebi'ia  bruma,  Pos- 
Mat  ecce  navos  ebria  bruma  sales.  Even  lawyers  took  a 
holiday  during  that  festive  season  (the  courts  being  closed). 
Martial  writes  to  one  of  them,  when  sending  a  copy  of  his 
book,  Otia  dum  medim  praestat  tibi  parva  December,  <kc.,  vii 
28.  Cf.  Plin.  Epp.  ii  17,  from  which  it  appears  that, 
though  he  himself  did  not  take  a  holiday  during  the  Satur- 
nalia (indeed  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading,  when  being 
shampooed  after  the  bath,  and  even  when  going  out  boar- 
hunting),  he  allowed  full  license  to  his  household. 

100:  oblita  modi  pagina,  vi  657  658,  note.  The  quantity 
of  paper  which  these  people  will  have  to  use  for  their  enor- 
mous tomes  will  be  ruinous.  Omnibus  may  go  with  damnosa 
*'a  plague  to  the  readers  as  well  as  the  author,"  in  which 
case  it  will  mean  "for  every  one."  104:  acta  legenti,  ii 
136,  note.  In  Petron.  53,  there  is  an  actuarius,  or  histo- 
riographer, who  reads,  at  Trimalchio's  supper,  a  kind  of 
burlesque  on  the  Acta  Diurua.  But  here  the  meaning  is, 
**  What  is  the  result  of  all  your  pains  ?  People  very  much 
prefer  the  daily  newspapers  to  your  histories  1  A  man  would 
get  more  by  reading  the  former  than  by  writing  the  latter." 
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io6,  ledo,  "the  couch,"  not  "the  bed."  MoUierani  animos 
lectus  et  umbra  tneos,  Ov.  Am.  i  9  42.  108 :  magna  sonant 
magna  sonabit,  Comua  quod  vincatque  tubas,  Hor.  Sat.  i  6  43 
(according  to  one  reading),  grande  sonai,  Juy,  vi  517.  Os 
magna  sonaktrum,  Hor.  108-112:  The  meaning  is  that 
they  come  out  very  strong  in  the  speaking  line  if  their  client, 
the  creditor  (as  we  should  say,  the  plaintiff),  in  the  action  is 
there  to  listen  to  them  ;  or  if  a  client,  showing  greater  eager- 
ness than  one  who  merely  listens,  should  nudge  them  in  the 
side,  fearful  of  losing  his  money.  Madyig  makes  creditor 
the  lawyer's  creditor.  110  :  nomen,  "  a  debt."  For  a  full 
explanation  of  the  technical  use  of  the  word,  cf.  a  learned 
note  by  Long  on  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  ii  lib  i  c  38.  He  comes  to 
sue,  as  we  should  say,  "  upon  a  doubtful  security,"  "  a  doubtful 
entry."  112 :  conspuUur  means  simply  "  is  spluttered 
oyer."  Quintilian  mentions  among  the  faults  of  a  bad 
speaker,  exspuere  crebro  ,  .  ,  et  oris^  humors  proximos  spargere, 
xi  I,  and  that  is  the  sense  here.  Mr.  Simcox  has  a  note, 
"  For  fear  their  fictitious  prosperity  should  provoke  Nemesis," 
adopting,  as  usual,  where  he  does  not  invent,  a  most  out-of- 
the-way  rendering.  113 :  hinc,  parte  alia.  So  inde,  alia 
parte,  vi  436  437.  Compare  with  these  lines  Mart  x  74  5 
6,  X  76  8  9.  russaii  Lacemae,  The  drivers  were  divided 
into  four  parties,  distinguished  by  their  respective  colours, 
russata,  cUba,  prasina,  veneta,  cf.  xi  198.  De  prasino  eonmxa 
mifus  venstoque  loquatur.  Mart,  x  48.  115:  A  parody  on 
Ov.  Met.  xiii  i  sqq.  Consedere  duces,  et  mdgi  starUe  corona 
Surgit  ad  hos  dipei  dominus  septemplids  Ajax,  where  the  scene 
described  is  the  contest  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses  for  the 
armour  of  Achilles.  Here  the  lawyer  is  called  Ajax,  and  he 
is  supposed  to  be  defending  one  who  is  claimed  as  a  slave, 
before  the  Judices,  among  whom  perhaps  there  is  a  neat- 
herd, cf,  "Judices,  Judicium,"  in  Diet.  G,  and  R  Ant 
seders  is  the  proper  word  forjudges,  as  "to  take  one's  seat" 
with  us.  Judex  inter  illos  sedit  simitLS,  Phaedr.  posUa  judex  sedet 
Aeacus  uma,  Propert.  ne  ejus  rei  causa  sedisse  vidti-etur,  Livy 
iii  46.  119  :  Lawyers,  when  they  had  gained  an  import- 
ant cause,  suspended  palm-branches  over  their  doors,  as  at 
weddings  laurels,  and  probably  other  evergreens  and  flowers, 
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were  hung  up,  vi  79.  Sic  fora  mireniuTj  sie  ie  Falatia  laudent 
Exeolat  et  geminas  plvrima  palma  fares,  Mart,  vii  28.  Here 
the  poor  lawyer  living  in  a  garret  is  supposed  to  decorate  his 
stairs,  scaJae,  in  the  same  manner,  that  his  neighbours,  and 
the  rare  clients  who  come  to  his  chambers,  maj  be  made 
aware  of  his  triumph.  119 :  siccus  petasunciUus,  a  small 
petaso,  which  was  the  same  as  a  pernay  v'tracuv  ^9  viovar  xaXoDif/, 
Athen.  Deipn.,  a  flitch  of  bacon,  dried  from  being  kept  so 
long;  what  Martial  calls  duhius  petaso,  iii  77  6.  The  same 
pctet  has  an  epigram  on  the  flitch  of  bacon,  which  he  classes 
among  the  presents  sent  to  strangers  and  guests,  Xenia. 
Mtisteus  est :  propera  caros  nee  differ  amicos  Nam  tnihi  cum 
vetvlo  sUpetasone  nihily  xiii  55.  It  would  consequently  be  a  likely 
object  to  be  sent,  as  a  complimentary  fee,  to  a  poor  lawyer. 
120:  AfrorUm  epimenia,  the  monthly  allowance  of  black 
slaves  such  as  we  have  mentioned  in  v  52  sqq.  \  bulbi,  "  onions," 
are  expressly  mentioned  by  Martial  as  among  presents  sent 
at  the  feast  of  the  Saturnalia  (very  much  after  the  fashion  of 
our  Christmas  presents)  to  poor  lawyers,  iv  46  1 1.  The  whole 
of  the  epigram  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  text, 
vinvm  Tiberi  devectum,  i.e.,  from  the  north,  of  inferior  quality. 
122  :  The  Lex  Cincia  (cf.  Diet.  O.  and  K  Ant)  prevented  an 
advocate  from  taking  a  fee.  In  the  time  of  Claudius,  he  was, 
however,  allowed  to  receive  ten  sestertia,  something  like  jCSo, 
In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  t.e.,  in  Juvenal's  day,  a  senatus  con- 
Bultum  was  passed,  compelling  parties  to  suits  to  declare  on 
oath  that  they  had  paid  nothing  to  their  advocates,  who 
were,  however,  allowed  to  receive  as  much  as  ten  sestertia, 
after  the  decision  of  the  cause.  This  senatus  consultum  ap- 
pears to  have  created  great  surprise,  Plin.  Epp.  v  21 ;  and 
such  laws  as  these  were  probably  constantly  evaded.  An 
aureuSy  twenty-five  denarii,  in  value  about  a  Napoleon. 
123 :  Even  from  this  slender  fee  must  be  deducted  what 
you  have  stipulated  to  pay  your  legal  assistants.  The  prag- 
matici  were  a  lower  kind  of  practitioner,  who  helped  the  advo- 
cate, who  "  devilled  "  for  him.  They  were  also  called  tabelli- 
oneSy  whence  the  French  *'  tabellions  "  still  applied  to  village 
notaries.  Compare  Cic.  de  Or.  i  45,  Ut  apud  Graecos  vnfimi 
homineSy  mercedula  adductiy  ministros  se  praebent  in  judiciis  era- 
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torUms,  it  qui  apud  Ulos  w^ayfioLnxoi  vocaniur.  Quint  iii  6 ; 
Mart,  zii  726.  124  :  8qq.  AemUius  is  any  lawyer  of  great 
family.  Martial  speaks  of  an  equestrian  statue  being  put  up 
in  honour  of  a  lawyer.  Tarn  grave  percussis  incudibus  aera 
resultant  Causidicum  medio  cum  faber  aptat  equOf  ix  69  ;  in  ves- 
tibuliSf  i  132.  lusca  means  here,  I  think,  ''with  one  eye 
shut  j  taking  aim."  Macleane  says,  "  I  do  not  think  a  statue 
was  ever  seen,  with  one  eye  shut"  True ;  nor  perhaps  that 
of  a  lawyer,  aiming  a  spear.  The  whole  thing  is  imaginary, 
and  the  poet,  by  the  introduction  of  lusca,  throws  an  addi- 
tional air  of  ridicule  over  it.  Others  render  ''  wall-eyed  "  or 
"  blind,"  which  is  very  feeble. 

129 :  Pedo  is  unknown.  A  man  of  that  name  is  twice 
mentioned  by  Martial,  v  5,  z  19,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  poet,  coniurb.  the  full  expression  seems  to  have  been 
coniurb,  rationes.  Matho  we  had  at  i  32,  where  he  was  repre- 
sented as  prosperous,  and  going  about  in  great  self-content- 
ment, in  his  bran  new  litter.  He  is  mentioned  again  inci- 
dentally at  xi  34.  TongUli,  There  is  a  Tongilius  mentioned 
by  Mart  ii  40,  but  in  a  different  connection.  He  is  a  glutton. 
rhinocerotCf ''  an  oil-flask,  made  of  a  rhinoceros-horn."  GestavU 
modo  fronte  mejuvencus,  Verum  rhinoceroia  meputabis,  Mart,  xiv 
52.  131 :  vexat,  i  100.  In  the  last  Satire  419  sqq.,  we  had 
a  lady  who  went  to  the  baths  with  a  great  crowd  of  attend- 
ants. 133 :  Martial  has  a  good  epigram,  ix  60,  on  a  man 
who  goes  about  inspecting  young  slaves,  and  murrina  and 
other  costly  objects,  to  give  himself  consequence  and  with  no 
intention  of  buying.  Here  the  lawyer  buys,  by  way  of  adver- 
tising himself,  and  gets  ruined  in  consequence.  134: 
stlataria.  The  meaning  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  derived  by 
Festus  from  silata,  genus  navigii  latum  magis  quam  allum.  The 
scholiast  renders  Ulecebrasa,  "  deceptive,"  "  decoying,"  perhaps 
taking  stlata,  as  some  do,  for  a  piratical  craft,  and  quotes 
Ennius,  Et  mtlior  navis  quam  quae  stlataria  poriai.  The  word,  if 
the  reading  be  correct,  occurs  again  in  Petron.  108,  but  if  it 
be  received  there,  the  sense  is  as  doubtful  as  it  is  in  this 
place.  136  :  uiile  "  answers  their  purpose,"  as  above,  96, 
ix  27.  vendii,  "puffs  him,"  "gets  him  his  price,"  "le  fait 
valoir,"      se  peregrinis  vendere  muneribus,  Propert  i  2  4,  so 
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venditare  and  vendiialio  in  Cic.  136  :  anuthystina^  "  a  violet- 
coloured  cloak."  Martial,  on  a  person  who  assumed  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  wealth,  while  he  could  not  pay  for  his 
supper,  writes  of  him  as  one  Amethystinaius  media  qui  secat 
septa,  ii  57.  138 :  This  is  a  verse  which,  with  Heinrich, 
Ribbeck  and  others,  must  be  pronounced  spurious,  if  the 
fact  of  a  verse  being  out  of  place  is  to  form  a  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  it.  141  :  sqq.  These  hangers-on  ac- 
companied the  pleader  to  the  courts  and  applauded  him  in  his 
discourse,  as  Pliny  amusingly  sets  forth,  Epp.  ii  14.  Paulus, 
Cossus,  BasUus,  are  poor  lawyers.  There  is  a  Basilus  men- 
tioned at  z  222.  146^  When  is  poor  Basilus  granted  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  talents  in  court  and  producing 
the  weeping  relatives  of  his  client,  to  soften  the  judges  ? 
This  was  usual;  ex,  gr.  in  each  of  the  three  orations  for 
Sulla,  Flaccus  and  Sestius,  Cicero  produces  before  the  court 
his  client's  son.  And  the  client  would  endeavour  to  excite 
compassion  in  his  own  person,  xv  135-137.  148;  149  : 
Africa  and  Gaul  were  supposed  to  be  particularly  litigious, 

xv  III. 

160 :  sqq.  Dedamare,  Hor.  Epp.  122;  Pers.  iii  44, 
sqq.  ferrea,  i  31.  Veitius  Valens  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  H. 
N.  xxix  I,  as  a  physician  and  professor  of  eloquence.  152, 
163  :  Observe  the  onomatopoeia  in  eadem  .  .  .  eadem  .  .  . 
isdem.  cantare  is  here  to  recite  in  the  sing-song  drawling 
tone  which  often  accompanies  such  recitations.  Quodcumque 
ex  his  vitiis  magis  tulerm^  quam  quo  nunc  maxime  laboratur  in 
causis  omnibus,  scholisqus;  cantandi.  Quint.  Or.  xi  3.  Aul. 
Gellius  speaks  of  subjects  in  scholia  decaniaia,  Praefat  in  Noct 
Att.  Haec  et  talia  pueris  decantata,  Macrob.  Sat.  v  2.  See 
note  to  Sat.  i  3.  154  :  cranibe  repetita.  The  scholiast  says, 
dii  x^oLfL^r^  6d*aroi,  "  two  helps  of  cabbage  are  fatal,"  was  an 
old  proverb.  166:  colore  vi  280.     The  English  have  (or 

had)  colour  "  express  and  implied  "  in  their  pleadings,  diversa 
parte,  "  from  the  opposite  side  ; "  diversis  partibus  arma  damus, 
Ov.  Eem.  Am.  50.  168  :   Mercedem  appellas  f   quid  enim 

scio?     Compare  Cic.  PhiL  ii  17  -4/  quanta  merces  rhetori  est 
data  /  ,  .  ,  ut  tarda  mercede  nihil  sapere  disceres,        159 :  laeva 
in  parte  mamillae,  "in  his  heart."    pectore  laevo.     Pers.  ii  53. 
VOL.  II.  p 
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coranimalibus  ceteris  in  medio pedore  est,  homini  iantum  infra  laevam 
jpapitlamy  Plin.  H.  N.  xi  37;  and  the  heart  was  supposed  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  understanding,  dliis  cor  ipsum  animus  videiur :  ex 
quo  ezcordes,  vecordes,  concordesgue  dicuntur,  Cic.  Tusc.  Q  i.  9.  The 
Arcadians  were  celebrated  for  their  simplicity,  Pers.  iii  9. 
161 :  dims  Hannibal  is  borrowed  from  Horace.  Quintiljan, 
viii  2,  appears  to  think  the  epithet  so  applied  a  somewhat 
bold,  but  happy  one  ;  why,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  here  used 
jocularly.  163  :   As  to  these  storms  which  prevented 

Hannibal  from  engaging  the  Roman  army,  see  Livy  xxvi  1 1. 
The  popular  idea,  embodied  in  the  same  historian,  zxii  51, 
that  Hannibal  after  Cannae  lost  the  decisive  opportunity  of 
marching  upon  Rome,  is  combated  by  Mommsen  with  con- 
siderable plausibility:  ''^He  kn&w  Rome  better  than  the 
simpletons  who,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  fancied 
that  he  might  have  terminated  the  struggle  by  a  march  on 
the  enemy's  capital.  Modern  warfare,  it  is  true,  decides  a 
war  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  but,  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
system  of  attacking  fortresses  was  far  less  developed  than  the 
system  of  defence,  the  most  complete  success  in  the  field  was 
on  numberless  occasions  neutralised  by  the  resistance  of  the 
walls  of  the  capitals,"  Bk.  3^  c.  6^  Dickson's  translation. 
Madidas  a  tempestate  "drenched  with  tempest,"  Evans;  but 
madidas  tempestate  would  be  the  usual  construction  for  this 
sense.  The  meaning  here  is  "  he  wheels  his  soaking  troops 
away  from  the  storm,"  a  tempestate,  166  :  sqq.  This  is 
what  all  these  sophists  who  are  refused  payment  (157  158) 
cry  out,  and  they  have  to  undertake  real  law-suits  in  order  to 
get  their  fees  (below  228  229),  laying  aside  their  fictitious 
disputations  about  ravishers  and  poisonings,  and  Jasons,  and 
Theseuses,  and  Peliases.  Therefore  (since  they  must  meet 
with  all  these  difficulties)  my  advice  to  -them  would  be  to 
throw  up  their  profession  altogether,  and  take  to  a  different 
line,  instead  of  going  down  to  fight  in  the  courts  (adpugnam), 
lest  the  value  of  a  "  ticket  for  com  "  should  be  thrown  away. 
They  would  get  this  as  poor  citizens,  in  any  case ;  and  a  suc- 
cessful verdict  will  bring  in  no  more  {or  by  being  absent  at 
the  court  they  might  lose  their  corn-ticket).  I  cannot  agree 
with  Macleane   "that  they  give  up  teaching,  and  go  and 
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practise  ia  the  courts."  We  have  done  with  lawyers  alto- 
gether, and  are  on  the  subject  of  those  who  teach  youth ; 
moreover  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  such  a  sense  out  of  the 
passage,  raptore  relicto,  &c.,  are  topics  for  declamation  such  as 
would  be  furnished  by  Paris,  Medea,  Jason,  old  Pelias,  whose 
story  is  related  by  Ovid,  Met.  vii,  &c. ;  and  see  M.  Seneca^ 
Controv.  iii  23 ;  Quintil.  Declam.  349,  &c.  jam  veteres^  the 
jam  is  emphatic,  as  jam  senior,  vi  215,  jam  senis,  viii  153. 
171 :  siU  dabii  ipse  rudem,  vi  113,  note.  Here  the  expression 
is  used  metaphorically,  as  in  Hor.  Epp.  i  i,  Spedaium  saiis  et 
danatum  jam  rude  qtuieris  Maeeenas,  iierum  antiquo  me  indudere 
Itido,  and  in  Mart  iii  36,  Hoc  merui  Fabiane  toga  iriiague  meaque 
Ui  nondum  credas  me  meruisse  rudem  f  t.^.,  to  have  merited  my 
discharge  from  the  duty  of  attending  upon  you.  These  meta- 
phors from  the  arena  are  common  in  the  Roman  authors,  zvi 
47.  Even  in  Seneca,  the  only  Boman  writer  who  expresses 
his  abhorrence  of  the  amphitheatre,  terms  taken  from  the 
national  pastime  are  exceedingly  frequent,  exerceamur  ad 
palrtm,  Epp.  18;  and  again  Epp.  100  117,  &c.,  &c.  173  : 
gut  descendii  adpugnam,  *'  he  that  is  for  going  down  and  fight- 
ing in  the  courts."  descendere  is  the  proper  word  for  going 
to  plead,  Plin.  Epp.  v  21.  Hodie  non  descendU  Antonius,  Cic. 
Phil,  ii  6.  rheiorica  umbra.  We  have  had  Fieria  in  umbra,  8, 
and  genus  ignawm  quod  lecto  gaudet  et  umbra,  105.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  same  sense  should  not  be  given  to  the  word  here, 
^*  the  retirement  in  which  they  have  practised  the  rhetorical 
art;"  and  so  Huperti  takes  it.  Macleane  says  it  means  ''a 
school,"  and  refers  to  Forcellini ;  but  none  of  the  examples 
quoted  by  Forcellini  are  satisfactory,  vacua  ionsoris  in  umbra, 
Hor.  Epp.  i  7  50,  for  example,  means  <'in  the  shade  of  a 
barber's  shop,"  shops,  among  the  Romans,  being  protected 
from  hot  weather  by  awnings,  curtains,  &c.  M.  Seneca  says 
of  those  who  leave  scholastic  declamations  for  the  Forum, 
velui  ex  umbroso  et  obscure  prodeuntes  loco  darae  lucis  fulgor 
obcae^,  sic  istos  a  scholis  in  forum  irarhseuntes  omnia  tamquam 
nova  et  inusitaia  perturbani,  Proem.  Controv.  iv.  Tu,  quam- 
quamnon  ante  forum  legesque  severas  Fassus,  sed  tacOa  studiorum 
occuitus  in  umbra,  &c.,  Stat.  Silv.  v  2  1P4.  umbraticus  doctor, 
Petron.  2.       174  -  pereat,  " should  be  thrown  away,"  "wasted ;" 
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donabitur  ergo  Ne  pereai,  iv  56,  note.  Below,  222  225.  vUis 
tessera  frumenii.  This  was  a  ticket  enabling  the  holder  to 
obtain  a  small  quantity  of  com  either  gratuitously  or  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  price.  This  distribution  was  made  every 
month  in  the  time  of  Aagustus,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  same  regulation  existed,  when  Juvenal  wrote :  also  that 
every  citizen  was  entitled  to  one,  with  the  exception  of 
senators,  cf.  Diet.  G.  and  R  Ant.  "  Leges  frumentariae." 

176,  177  :  Chrysogonus  and  Pollio  are  both  musicians,  vi 
74,  vi  387  ;  Mart,  iv  61  9.  scindens  must  mean  "reviling," 
"cutting  up,"  in  which  sense  proscindere  is  often  used. 
Another  reading  (apparently  suggested  by  Jahn,  for  neither 
his  nor  Ruperti's  MSS.  give  any  account  of  it)  is  sdndes, 
"  when  you  learn  what  these  music  masters  make,  you  will 
tear  up  the  treatise  of  Theodorus."  Theodorus,  a  rhetorician. 
176  :  Popular  artists  of  all  kinds  must  have  made  large  for- 
tunes at  Rome.  Roscius  the  actor,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  made 
about  ;;^4ooo  a  year,  H.  N.  vii  39  (not  ;^4oo,ooo,  as  the  Diet, 
G.  and  R.  Biog.,  "  Roscius,"  takes  it :  a  sum  which  would  pro- 
bably have  been  about  a  fifth  of  the  national  revenue  of  his  day, 
and  which  is  incredible).  178 :  sqq.  These  men  are  in  a 
very  different  position  from  the  poor  teachers  of  rhetoric.  They 
make  large  fortunes,  and  are  able  to  build  splendid  baths,  and 
covered  drives,  and  dining-rooms,  for  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  have  first-rate  cooks,  sexceniis,  six  hundred  sestertia, 
or  600,000  sesterii ;  in  English  about  £46^0,  at  this  time. 
portions  in  qua  gestetur,  "  a  covered  drive,"  iq.,  gestaiio,  Plin. 
Epp.  i  3.  spargatqae,  Ruperti  would  prefer  ve.  The  change 
is  unnecessary.  "  Is  he  to  wait  till  it  has  left  off  raining,  and 
then  go  out  and  get  splashed  with  mud  1 "  mvlae.  Martial, 
speaking  of  his  improved  condition,  says  vehimurque  mtdis  rum 
ut  ante  conductis,  viii  61.  Mules,  the  offspring  of  a  he-ass  and 
a  mare,  were  in  great  request  by  the  wealthy  Romans,  pluris 
mida  est  quam  doraus  empta  tUd,  Mart,  iii  62,  Sen.  Epp.  123. 
Pliny  says  that  Poppaea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  had  hers  shod  with 
gold,  H.  N.  xxxiii  11.  Numidarum  columnis,  made  of  marble 
brought  from  Africa.  aJgentem  .  .  .  solem.  Compare  Hor. 
Od.  ii  15  14-16,  nulla  decempedes  Metata  privatis  opacam  Porti- 
cos excipiebat  Arcton,  and  the  passages  quoted  by  Orell.,  to 
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which  add  Pliny's  description  of  his  villa,  ii  17.  The  rich 
had  summer  and  winter  dining-rooms,  as  appears  from  these 
passages,  and  compare  the  pretty  lines  in  Statins  Silv.  ii  2  45 
sqq.,  haec  domus  ortus  AspicU,  et  Phoebi  tenerum  jubar ;  ilia 
cadentem  Detinet,  exactamque  negat  dimittere  lucem, 

186  :  sqq.  Meanwhile  such  a  man  as  Quintilian  will 
receive  only  fifteen  guineas  for  a  course.  But  you  tell  me 
Quintilian  is  rich  and  possesses  large  estates.  That  may 
be,  but  it  only  shows  he  is  a  lucky  fellow  and  was  born 
under  a  fortunate  star.  Luck  will  do  anything  for  a  man. 
Yentidius  and  Tullius  may  be  cited  as  similar  examples.  But 
these  lucky  fellows  are  extremely  rare.  Most  people  gain 
very  little  by  the  professorial  chair.  Look  at  Thrasymachus 
and  Secundus  Carinas — ^look  at  Socrates  himself !  The  pecu- 
niary circumstances  of  Quintilian  have  given  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  discussion.  Here  we  have  him  represented  as  a  large 
landed  proprietor,  and  there  is  ^reason  to  suppose  that  ~he 
received  a  salary  of  some  seven  hundred  a  year  from  the 
State  for  teaching  rhetoric,  Suet.  Yesp.  18.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  younger  Pliny,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  sends  him 
a  present  of  about  ;^40o  English,  towards  the  outfit  of  his 
daughter,  on  her  marriage,  Epp.  vi  32.  (There  are  other 
difficulties  connected  with  this  epistle,  for  which  and  for 
fuller  details,  the  reader  should  consult  the  article  ^'Quin- 
tilianus,''  in  Diet.  6.  and  B.  Biog.)  Pliny  speaks  at  the 
same  time  of  his  moderate  means.  But  what  would  appear 
wealth  to  a  poor  poet  like  Juvenal  would  seem  but  a  com- 
petency to  a  wealthy  and  generous  nobleman  like  Pliny. 
Moreover,  in  the  epistle  above  quoted,  the  donor  apologises 
for  not  having  sent  a  larger  sum,  as  he  could  only  hope  to 
induce  Quintilian  to  accept  anything  by  the  smallness  of  his 
offering.  ''The  man  to  whom  this  could  be  said  must  be  a 
rich  man,"  as  Macleane  well  observes,  "  though  Pliny  was 
much  richer."  It  may  be  added  that  fifteen  guineas  fee  from 
every  pupil — and  this  it  seems  is  what  is  meant  in  this 
passage  of  Juvenal — would  make  up  a  very  handsome  income, 
when  added  to  his  State  salary,  for  a  man  who,  like  Quin- 
tilian, had  many  pupils.  Music-masters  may  have  got  a  great 
deal  more;  still  this  was  something.         187:    Ut  mtUium, 
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*'  and  a  large  fee  too/'  as  we  should  say.  constabU,  the  future, 
as  constantly  in  this  sense,  iii  238  below  201,  &c.  189: 
novus  is  here  equivalent  to  mirandus,  Sery.  ad  Yirg.  Eel.  iii 
86,  where  the  word  is  similarly  used.  190  :  transij  "pass 
over,"  as  vi  602,  &c.  192  :  appmiam  .  .  .  aiuiae,  "he  has 
attained  the  dignity  of  a  senator."  Senators  wore  a  black 
leather  shoe,  or  half-boot,  niffra  aliUa,  hence  muiavU  caleeos  of  a 
man  created  a  senator,  Cic.  Phil,  xiii  13.  nigris  medium  im- 
pediit  cms  Pellibus  ei  latum  demisii  pectore  davum,  Hor.  Sat  i  6 

27.  On  the  front  part  of  this  boot  was  an  ornament  in  the 
shape  of  a  G  or  half-moon,  luna,  because  the  original  number 
of  senators  was  a  hundred,  and  other  reasons  have  been 
given.  The  ornament  appears  to  have  been  made  of  silver  or 
ivory.  Martial,  speaking  of  Spain,  says  Lunata  nusquam  peUis 
et  nusquam  toga,  i.e.,  there  are  no  nobles  and  no  clients  there, 
i  5<>  3I)  ^^^  again  Non  extrema  (or  hesiema)  sedet  hmata  lingtda 
plania.     Frimaque  patricia  dausit  vestigia  luna,  Stat.  Silv.  y  2 

28.  Coccina  non  laesum  dngit  aluta  pedem,  Mart,  ii  29,  from 
which,  and  other  passages,  it  appears  that  scarlet  as  well  as 
black  shoes  were  worn  by  senators.  aZt^a,  from  alumetiy  pro- 
perly leather  steeped  in  alum,  to  soften  it.  197,  198 : 
These  lines  very  closely  resemble  a  speech  attributed  by  Pliny 
to  Licinianus,  a  banished  praetor,  who  set  up  a  school  in 
Sicily,  Quos  iibi  ludos  Fortuna  fads  /  Fads  enim  ex  professori-^ 
has  senatores,  ex  senatoribus  professores,  Epp.  iv  1 1^  "  a  sarcasm 
so  bitter  and  pungent,"  Pliny,  in  his  absurd  style  of  lauda- 
tion, goes  on  to  say,  "  that  I  fancy  he  must  have  adopted  the 
profession,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  it."  Quintilian  was 
named  consul,  through  the  influence  of  Flavins  Clemens,  to 
whose  sons  he  was  tutor,  but  never  exercised  the  office. 
Ausonius,  the  poet,  was  afterwards  made  consul  by  his  pupil 
Gratian,  thus,  as  Bayle  remarks,  literally  verifying  these 
words  of  Juvenal.  Veniidius  is  P.  Yentidius  Bassus,  consul 
B.C.  43.  When  a  child  he  had  been  carried  captive  along 
with  his  mother  in  a  triumph  of  Gn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  father 
of  the  great  Pompey.  He  afterwards  letx)ut  mules  and  car- 
riages, and  becoming  known  to  and  employed  by  J.  Caesar, 
rose  to  distinction  as  a  commander,  and  had  a  triumph  B.G.  38. 
He  is  referred  to  by  Plin.  H.  N.  vii  43,  as  an  instance  of  the 
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mutations  of  fortune.  Tullius  is  King  Servius  Tullius,  son  of 
a  female  slave,  viii  259,  servis  regna  applies  to  him ;  captim 
triumphos  to  Ventidius. 

202  :  cf.  vi  165,  Pars,  i  46.  203  :    cathedra,  is  here 

the  professorial  chair,  as  in  Mart.  £77  14,  who  applies  the 
same  epithet  to  it,  sterilis  ;  it  produced  little  or  nothing  to  its 
occupants.  circw(n  pulpita  nostra  Et  sterUes  cathedras  basia  sola 
crepanty  "  the  chairs  of  us  poetical  professors.**  204 :  Thrasy- 
machus,  of  Chalcedon,  a  sophist  mentioned  by  Plato  and 
introduced  personally  in  the  Politeia.  His  end  is  uiiknown. 
The  scholiast  says,  he  hanged  himself,  but  this  is  probably 
invented  to  explain  this  passage.  Secundus  Carinas  or  Car- 
rinas  was  banished  by  Caligula  for  a  rhetorical  declamation 
against  tyrants,  Dio.  lis  20 ;  but  he  seems  to  have  returned, 
for  we  find  him  employed  by  Nero,  Tac.  Ann.  xv  45  (at  least, 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  person  is  meant),  hunc  is  Socrates. 
207 :  After  Di  understand  daHs.  That  the  earth  might  lie 
light  on  those  whom  they  loved  was  a  common  prayer  of  the 
ancients,  sometimes  indicated  by  the  letters  S.T.T.L.,  sit  tibi 
terra  levis,  on  tombs.  A  similar  sentiment  occurs  in  the  Vedic 
hymns.  Ut  mihi  non  alio  pondere  terra  forei,  Propert.  i  1 7  24. 
The  general  sentiment  is  that  of  Quintilian,i>isa^2^05.  .  .  moneo 
ut  preceptores  snos  non  minus  quam  ipsa  studia  ameni,  ei  parenies 
eos  non  quidem  corporum  sed  mehtium  esse  credant.  210 : 
Achilles  submitted  to  his  tutor  Chiron  the  centaur,  notwith- 
standing his  horse's  tail,  which  he  might  have  been  pardoned 
for  laughing  at.  The  tail  of  Chiron  was  a  real  one,  but  there 
may  be  an  allusion  to  the  trick,  common  among  schoolboys 
then  as  now,  of  fixing  a  paper  or  other  tail  behind  the  back 
of  their  master,  or  schoolmate,  for  the  sake  of  making  fun  of 
them.  Horace  refers  to  this  in  Sat  ii  3  51,  sqq.,  hoc  te  Crede 
modo  ir^sanum  nihUo  ut  sapientior  tile  Qui  te  deridet,  caudam  trahat. 
''  Solent  enim  pueri  deridentes  nescientibus  a  tergo  caudam 
suspendere  ut,  velut  pecus,  caudam  trahant,"  Scholiast ;  like 
the  three  other  ways  of  playing  tricks  behind  one's  back 
mentioned  in  Pers.  i.  Juvenal  says  "  that  was  a  tail  to  make 
one  laugh,  if  you  like."  Achilles  was  removed  from  under 
Chiron's  care  at  nine  years  of  age,  according  to  the  legend, 
but  this  must  not  be  pressed.     He  was  sufficiently  grandis  to 
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have  a  son  (Pyrrhus)  shortly  afterwards.     Some  put  no  note 
of  interrogation  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  a  comma  after 
monlibus.     The  meaning,  then,  will  be  ''  not  being  qioved  to 
laughter,  in  those  days,  by  the  tail/'  &c       214  :  The  scholiast 
says  this  Bufus  was  a  Gaul ;  and  he  is  here  described  as  calling 
Cicero  an  Allobrogian,  Savoyard,  t.e.,  a  barbarian.    Some  com- 
mentators identify  him  with  a  certain  Satrius  Rufus  described 
in  one  of  Pliny's  epistles^  in  the  language  of  a  third  party,  as 
Satrius  Bufus  cui  est  cum  Cicerone  aemulatio  ei  qui  contentus  non 
est  eloquentia  seculi  nostri;  Plin.  Epp.  i  5  \  again  ix  13;  but  he 
was  an  orator,  and  quite  a  different  person.     And  as  et  cui  txt 
is  the  probable  reading  in  the  above  passage,  the  latter  part  of 
it  applies  to  the  younger  Pliny  himself,  as  the  context  showa 
"  I  am  anxious'to  try  and  rival  Cicero  as  my  best  model,"  &c-, 
he  says  directly  afterwards.     Even  if  cui  be  read,  there  is 
nothing  to  connect  the  two  men  of  the  name  of  Bufus  in 
these  passages. 

216 :  Enceladus  is  unknown.     Falaemon  was  mentioned 
at  vi  452.     He  was  a  celebrated  grammarian  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.     Suetonius  gives  a  very  bad  account  of 
•  him,  and,  moreover,  describes  him  as  having  made  a  great  deal 
of  money,  de  Gramm.  lUust.  23.     The  Life  of  Persius  (Suet) 
mentions  him  as  having  given  lessons  to  that  poet ;  and  the 
scholiast  says  he  taught  Quintilian.     He  is  mentioned  also  by 
Quintil.  Inst.  Or.  i  4.     The  name  stands  for  any  teacher  of 
grammar.         217 :  autem,  "  after  all,"  as  in  Virgil,  Sed  quid 
ego  haec  autem  neguidquam  ingrata  revolvo?    aera  is  used  by 
Horace  for  tuition  money.     Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamgue 
lacerto,  Ibavi  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera,  Sat.  i  6  74   75. 
218:  Acoenonetus,  from  the  Greek  dxoimvfiroi,  "unsociable," 
"  selfish,"  "  refusing  to  participate,"  in  which  sense  it  appears 
to  be  used  here.     Pliny  uses  the  same  word,  Ep.  iii  9,  ffabel 
quidem  gloria,  in  siudiis  praesertim,  quiddam  axo/vup^ror.     Some 
read  Acoenonoetus  from  axo/vovo^jro;,  "  wanting  in  sense."  AuL 
Gell.  xii  1 2,  a  barbarism ;  the  true  reading  there  is  as  here. 
219 :   qui  dispensat,  *^  the   steward  who  has  charge  of  the 
strong  box,"  i  91  92.     I  do  not  think,  with  Macleane,  that 
the  pedgaogoe  is  meant,   "  who  here  acts  as  paymaster." 
More  than  one  person  has  a  nibble  at  the  fee  before  it 
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reaches  the  poor  teacher  of  grammar.  Et  seems  to  show 
this,  and  besides,  the  sense  is  much  stronger.  221 :  The 
institar,  or  commercial  traveller,  seems  to  have  been  looked 
down  upon.  InstUor  heu  nodes  quas  mihi  rum  dat,  habety  Ov. 
Bern.  Am.  306 ;  Hor.  Od.  iii  6  30.  222 :  Dummodo  non 
pareal,  ** provided  it  is  not  entirely  thrown  away,"  "wasted," 
i  18,  note.  The  subject  to  pereat  is  quod  sedisti^  &c.  226 : 
The  boys,  it  seems,  carried  their  lanterns  with  them.  Horace 
and  Virgil  were  by  this  time  class-books,  as  Horace  foresaw 
that  his  works  would  one  day  become.  Hoc  guoque  te  manet  id 
puris  ekmenia  doeentem  Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  bcUba  senecius, 
Epp.  i  20  17.  226,  227  :  Flaccus,  Maro,  Friedlander  takes 
these  as  lusts  which  are  blackened  by  the  smoke,  vol  iv,  pp. 
9  10,  Fr.  ed.  228 :  tamen  means,  "  and  yet  with  all  this.*' 
This  must  be  one  of  the  poet's  usual  exaggerations.  See  note 
to  166,  sqq.  Compare  Ov.  Fast,  iii  829.  sed  vos,  and  what 
follows,  is,  of  course,  ironical.  231 :  nee  kisiorias  sciai  omnes, 
▼i  450.  233-243:  Phoebi  hcUnea.  Where  the  baths  of 
Phoebus  were  we  do  not  know.  It  is  curious  to  see  com- 
mentators handling  a  passage  in  which  Juvenal  ridicules  per- 
sons who  ask  such  silly  questions  as,  "  Who  was  Anchises' 
nurse  t "  **  Who  was  the  step-mother  of  Archemorus  1 "  and 
themselves  plunging  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  same  questions. 
These  mythical  personages  were  unknown  then,  and  they  are 
unknown  now.  The  allusion  in  the  second  query  is  to  Arche- 
morum  thalamos  attsum  incestare  novercae,  Aen.  x  389,  where 
Anehemolum  is  another  reading,  as  Anchemoli  here.  Juvenal 
may  have  had  in  his  mind  questions  which  he  heard  put  after 
the  recitations  of  Statins,  in  whose  Thebaid  the  name  fre- 
quently occurs.  237,  238 :  vt  mores  .  .  .  facit,  Qtialiter 
artificis  viclurae  poUice  cerae  Accipinni  formas,  Stat.  Achill.  i 
332  3.  Prof.  Conington  thinks  this  is  an  imitation  of  Pers. 
V  40.  Acestes,  aevi  maturuSy  Aen.  v  73,  was  the  Sicilian  king 
who  showed  hospitality  to  Aeneas  and  his  followers  (Phrygibtts). 
Seutonius  describes  Tiberius  as  delighting  to  put  just  this 
kind  of  question  to  grammarians,  Quae  mater  Hecubae  ?  quod 
Achilli  nomen  inter  virgines  fuissei  f  quid  Sirenes  cantare  sint 
solitaef  Tiber.  70.  neturpia  ludant  .  .  .  irementes  ^\\id^B  to 
dirty  practices.    The  poet  concludes :  "  Attend  to  all  these 
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things;  let  this  be  your  business,"  says  the  parent,  "and 
when  the  time  for  your  annual  payment  has  arrived,  yon 
may  expect  to  receive  from  me,  for  the  serrices  you  hare 
given  my  son  for  a  whole  year,'  as  much  as  a  popular  per- 
former gets  by  way  of  gratuity  at  the  request  of  the  people, 
for  a  single  victory."  The  scholiast  says  this  was  five  aureL 
A  successful  charioteer  would  often  get  a  great  deal  more, 
Mart.  X  74  5,  who  speaks  of  Scorpus,  a  charioteer,  carrying 
off,  in  a  single  hour,  fifteen  heavy  bags  of  gold ;  but  this  would 
be  from  his  admirers,  or  the  produce  of  his  own  bets.  Jockeys 
with  us  often  receive  similar  fees.  Here  victor  may  be  a 
gladiator  as  well  as  a  charioteer.  Compare  Macrob.  Saturn. 
i  12,  Hoc  mense  Tnercedes  exsolvebant  magistris,  quas  compktus 
annus  deberi  fecit. 
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The  poet  asks  of  what  use  are  lofty  pedigrees  and  family 
images  to  a  man  who  shows  himself  unworthy  of  his  great 
ancestors.  Virtue  is  the  only  nobility.  Distinguish  yourself 
by  your  character,  and.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  the  noble- 
man.    There  is  nothing  in  a  great  name. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  some  people  to  boast  of  their  high 
connections,  and  to  sneer  at  us,  and  sit  at  home  and  do  nothing, 
while  men  of  low  origin  are  actively  engaged  in  serving  the 
State.  Say,  with  regard  to  dumb  animals,  how  do  we  judge 
them  1  We  value  the  horse  for  his  fleetness  and  the  victories 
he  has  won,  not  for  his  pedigree.  So,  then,  let  these  people 
go  and  do  something  on  their  own  account  before  claiming 
our  homage. 

Do  not  lean  therefore  on  the  reputation  of  your  ancestors, 
Ponticus.  Be,  yourself,  upright  in  the  discharge  of  a  citizen's 
ordinary  duties.  If  you  become  governor  of  a  province,  be 
distinguished  for  your  clemency  and  justice,  and  avoid  the 
plundering  habits  of  some  of  our  governors. 

Some  of  these  people,  for  all  their  nobility,  turn  amateur 
coachmen,  and  frequent  low  haunts  by  night,  and  do  things 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  would  ensure  his  being  sent  to 
the  bridewell.  Others,  when  they  are  ruined,  take  to  the 
stage ;  others  to  the  arena.     A  noble  spectacle  I 

Who  would  not  prefer  Seneca  to  Nero— a  monster  stained 
with  every  crime  )  Look  at  Catiline  and  Cethegus,  men  of 
lofty  birth  I  Who  saved  the  State  from  their  vile  machina- 
tions 1  The  upstart  Cicero.  Look  at  the  plebeian  Decii,  and 
the  ploughman  Marius,  and  the  slave  who  revealed  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  consults  own  sons.  Better  be  an  Achilles,  the 
son  of  a  Thersites,  than  a  Thersites  the  son  of  an  Achilles. 
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After  all,  be  your  origin  what  it  may,  you  can  at  the  furthest 
only  trace  it  up  to  the  gang  of  ruffians  whom  Komulus 
gathered  about  him. 

All  that  we  can  tell,  with  certainty,  respecting  the  date  of 
this  Satire,  is  that  it  must  have  been  written  after  A.D.  loo; 
for  in  128,  Marius  is  again  alluded  to,  and  not  a  great  number 
of  years  after,  for  nuper  is  the  word  used.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  51  alludes  to  Trajan's  Armenian  and  Parthian 
wars,  A.D.  1 1 4- 1 1 6.  If  we  use  the  term  "  may  allude  to,"  we 
shall  be  safe. 
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NOTES  TO  SATIRE  VIII. 


1 :  Stemmata,  literally,  ''  wreaths."  The  Romans  seem 
not  only  to  have  had  waxen  masks,  imagines,  of  their  ances- 
tors, Ov.  Fast,  i  S91,  which  were  carried  in  funeral  proces- 
sions, Polyb.  vi  53,  but  also  family-trees,  resembling  our  own 
in  form,  on  which  were  medallion  portraits  pictos  vultus,  2 ; 
imagines  pictos^  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv  2,  encircled  by  wreaths, 
running  from  one  to  another,  siemmata,  though  the  existence 
of  a  family  tree,  with  portraits,  has  been  disputed,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  waxen  images  were  connected  with  each 
other  by  threads,  lineis,  the  whole  group,  when  so  disposed, 
being  alone  called  a  stemma.  The  above  passage  in  Pliny, 
and  another  from  Seneca,  de  Benef.  iii  28,  as  well  as  Sue  ton. 
Nero  37,  and  Galba  2,  will  bear  either  interpretation,  as  also 
Mart,  iv  40 ;  cf,  Becker,  "  Gallus,"  sc.  ii,  note,  where  other 
passages  are  given.  I  think  it  probable,  however,  that  the 
Komans  had  family-trees  like  ours,  the  tabula  capax  of  6,  and 
cf.  7,  and  Pers.  iii  28.  In  either  case,  stemmata  will  mean 
**  pedigrees,"  Mart,  viii  6 ;  Stat.  Silv.  iii  3  44.  Fonlice.  Of 
Ponticus  nothing  further  is  known.  He  may  be,  according 
to  the  frequent  usage  of  Juvenal,  an  imaginary  personage.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  his  is  a  fancy  name,  perhaps  adopted 
from  Martial,  whose  poems  were  read  as  widely  as  the  novels 
of  Paul  de  Keck  in  Louis  Philippe's  time,  long  before  this 
Satire  was  published,  at  any  rate  in  its  existing  form.  The 
latter  poet  addresses  one  Ponticus  in  many  of  his  epigrams, 
ex  gr,,  Hermogenes  tantus  mapparum,  Poniice,  fur  est,  xii  29, 
where  Ponticus  seems  to  be  brought  in  as  a  dactyl,  comp. 
Mart  ii  23  ;  I  2.  2  :  sanguine  censeri,  "to  be  valued  by 

the  antiquity  of  your  race,"  as  74,  censeri  laude  tuorum,  "  to  be 
valued  by  the  renown  of  your  ancestors."  Id  in  quogue  optimum 
est  cui  nascitur,  quo  censetur,  Sen.  Epp.  76.     From  Tac.  Ann.  iv 
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g,  we  learn  that  these  pedigrees  were  sometimes  carried  back, 
as  might  be  expected,  to  the  mythical  ages,  pidos  vtdtus  will 
be  either  the  painted  faces  on  the  family-tree,  or  family  portraits 
generally,  or  the  waxen  masks  above  mentioned,  which  are 
also  described  by  Polyb.  vi  53,  and  referred  to  by  Herodian 
(v^iffura,  v^oauTtia)  cf.  Schweighauser's  note  on  the  former 
passage.  At  any  rate,  the  meaning  is  '/  the  portraits  of  his 
ancestors,"  in  some  form.  3,  4,  5:  Aemilianos^  ii  154; 
Curios,  ii  3;  Corvinum,  i  108;  Gcdbam,  ii  104,  are  put  as  so 
many  illustrations  of  lofty  descent.  Galba  is  here  an  ancestor 
of  the  Emperor  of  that  name.  The  Aemiliani  standing  in 
their  chariots,  must,  I  think,  refer  to  triumphal  statues,  aod 
Curios,  &c.,  may  also  refer  to  statues,  though  they  are  usually 
taken  as  waxen  images.  It  is  clear  that  these  wealthy  Romans 
had  both.  A  marble  bust  was  to  be  seen  standing  on  its 
pedestal  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Pompeii  when  I  was  there, 
with  indications  of  forming  one  of  a  series,  humerosgut 
minorem,  "  short  of  a  head  and  shoulders,"  a  Greek  form,  as 
froniem  miruyr  truncam,  Sil.  iii  42.  I  see  no  necessity  for 
reading  humero,  as  some  do.  Curios  jam  dimidios.  Compare 
Mart.  X  2  10.  dimidios  Crispi  equos,  where,  certainly,  statues 
are  meant.  Time  had  not  spared  these  old  effigies.  6: 
generis  is  usually  taken  with  tabula,  i.e,,  the  genealogical  table. 
It  might,  however,  be  taken  with  frudus.  "  What  profit  from 
ancestry  in  thus  displaying  on  capacious  roll  1 "  &c.  The  first 
is  better.  The  tabula  would  indeed  have  to  be  capax,  if  the 
genealogy  was  carried  up  to  the  heroes  of  antiquity  and  the 
gods;  cf.  note  to  2.  Suetonius  relates  of  Galba,  how  imperaior 
vero  eiiam  stemma  in  Cdrio  proposuerit,  quo  patemam  originem  ad 
Pasiphaen  Minois  uxorem  referret,  Galb.  2.  7 :  This  line  is 
probably  spurious,  virga  is  taken  by  Heinrich  as  a  broom, 
or  besom,  with  which  the  busts  were  cleaned,  but  multa  is 
hardly  in  keeping  with  this  rendering,  multa  virga  must 
mean  "through  many  a  branch,"  ie.,  of  the  ancestral  tree, 
Pers.  iii  28,  Stemmate  quod  Tusco  ramum  mUlesirne  duds.  8 : 
Fumosos,  The  family-tree  would  be  liable  to  be  blackened 
from  the  smoke  of  the  focus,  or  fire-place,  dedicated  to  the 
Lares  of  each  family.  This  was  always  placed  in  the  atrium, 
though  in  the  time  of  the  poet  it  is  possible  that  the  focus 
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had  been  removed  from  the  atrium  in  great  town-houses,  cf. 
xii  86,  note.  Martial  expressly  speaks  oi  fumosa  stemmata^ 
viii  6  3  (where  fumosa,  and  not  furiosa,  is  undoubtedly  the 
correct  reading),  and  Seneca,  Epp.  44,  nonfacit  noUlem  atrium 
plenum  fumosis  imaginibus^  so  Cic.  in  Pis.  i.  equitum  .  .  . 
magisiros.  Along  with  the  Dictator  there  was  always  a 
Magister  Equitum,  who  was  named  by  the  Dictator  himself. 
The  Magister,  as  his  name  implies,  was  originally  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalry ;  the  Dictator  at  the  head  of  the  legions  or 
infantry,  cf.  Diet.  6.  and  R.  Ant.  9  :  coram  Lepidis  and 
ante  NumarUinoSy  "  in  the  presence  of  their  effigies."  The 
Lepidi,  a  branch  of  the  Aemilia  gens,  filled  many  high  offices 
of  state  in  their  time,  cf.  Diet.  G.  and  R  Biog.  Though  held 
up  here  as  examples  of  virtue,  they  appear  to  have  included 
some  very  disgraceful  characters  among  their  number,  guo^ 
**to  what  purpose,"  as  xiv  135.  sed  quo  divitias  haec  per  tor- 
menta  coactas,  viii  142,  note,  and  144.  10:  alea  pemox. 
So  Capitolin.  tells  us  of  Verus,  fertur  et  nodeperpeti  alea  lumse, 
Ver.  4.  11 :  Numantinos,  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger 
acquired  the  name  of  Numantinus  after  the  capture  of  Nu- 
mantia.  The  plural  here,  as  often  in  Juvenal,  is  used,  though 
only  one  person  is  meant.  The  idiom  is  very  common  in 
Latin,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  as  well  as  in  modern  languages ; 
Omne  tempos  Clodiosnon  omne  Catones  feret.  Sen.  Epp.  97.  Sint 
Maecenates,  nan  deerunt  Flacce  Mao-ones,  Mart,  viii  56  5.  si 
dormire  indpis,  "if  you  don't  go  to  sleep  till."  quo,  "the 
hour  at  which." 

13 :  The  Fabia  gens  claimed  a  legendary  descent  from 
Hercules.  The  Ara  Maxima,  in  or  near  the  Forum  Boarium, 
or  Ox-market,  was  supposed,  according  to  one  tradition,  to 
have  been  consecrated  by  Evander  to  Hercules,  Virg.  Aen. 
viii  271  272,  according  to  another,  it  was  built  by  Hercules 
himself,  after  killing  Gacus.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Aemilianus, 
of  this  family,  defeated  the  Allobroges,  B.a  121,  from*  which 
exploit  he  received  the  name  of  Allobrogicus.  Fabius  means 
one  of  the  family,  naius  in  Eerculeo  Lare,  with  a  dash  of 
satire.  16:  Ev^ganea,  Liv.  i  i.  The  Euganei,  a  people 
who  originally  occupied  the  whole  of  Venetia.  The  word  is 
used  here  roughly.    The  wool  of  all  this  district  was  famous. 
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Mart.,  xiv  155,  classes  wool  as  follows :    VeUerihus  primis 
Appulia,  Parma  secundis  NohUiSj  Altinum  tertia  laudai  avis, 
Altinum,  a  town  of  Venetia,  would  most  nearly  correspond 
to  the  district  here  alluded  to.     Martial  says  of  a  girl  that 
she  is  Agna  GaJeis  mollior  Phalantini,  y  37  2,  in  a  compli- 
mentary sense.         16  :  Caiina  (Catania)  was  at  the  foot  of 
Aetna,  and  the  stones  thrown  up  by  the  volcano  were  no 
doubt  used  for  rubbing  the  body,  Nam  res  mortifera  est  inimieus 
pymice  levis,  ix  95.   Pumex  in  usu  corporwn  levigandorum  feminism 
jam  quidem  et  viris,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi  2 1,     On  this  practice  of 
the  effeminate  Romans,  of  smoothing  the  body  with  pumice- 
stone,  &c.,  and  pulling  out  the  hairs,  cf.  Mart  ii  29  6,  Et 
splendent  iiito  hrachia  wlsa  pilo,  where  splendent  means  ''shine 
with  friction,"  Juv.  ii  12 ;  Pers.  iv  40.     The  two  last  passages 
explain  lumhum  here.     Sueton.  J.  C.  45  ;  Otho,  1 2.     Lucilius 
enumerates  all  the  processes  to  which  the  effeminate  sub- 
jected themselves,  Rador,  subvellor,  desquamor,  pumkor,  omar, 
ExpolioTy  pingor,  Fr.  vii   5  ;  Plant.  Poen.   i   2    10.         17 : 
SgualerUes,  ''rugged,"  in  contrast  to  the  artificial  smoothings 
of  their  degenerate  descendants,     intonsi  avi,  TibuU.   ii   i 
34.     traducit,  "dishonours,"  "exposes  to  contempt,"  ii  159, 
vii  16.     Martial  often  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense,  i  54, 
&c.     traduci,  in  this  sense,  means  literally  to  be  led  along  in 
public  by  way  of  disgrace.     Sueton.  uses  it  in  its  literal  sense 
in  Tit,  8,  where,  by  the  Emperor's  orders,  informers  and 
suborners  are  scourged,  ac  fuwissime  iradueti  per  AmphUheatri 
arenam,  previously  to  being  sold  as  slaves.     In  some  parts  of 
Spain,  it  was  the  custom  some  years  ago,  and  is  perhaps  still, 
to  promenade  a  condemned  malefactor  through  the  town, 
previous  to  his  execution,  mounted  on  an  ass.     Hence  metar 
phorically,  as  here,  "  brings  disgrace  upon."         17, 18 :  emp- 
torque   .  .   .   gentem.       And,   a   convicted    prisoner,    brings 
disgrace  upon  his  unhappy  family,    by    having  his  image 
broken  up.     frangenda  imagine,  "  the  breaking  up   of  his 
image."     Busts  and  statues  of  those  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  as  treason,  &a,  were  often  delivered 
up  to  be   destroyed  by  the  executioner.      So  of  Sejanus, 
descendunt  statuae  restemque  sequuniur,  x   58.       funestare    is 
properly  to  pollute  with  blood,  as  in  CatuU.  64,  (Theseus)  tali 
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made  Deaefunestei  seque  suosgue.  19, 20  :  cf.  vi  162  163,  note. 
21 :  Faulus,  Cossus,  Drusus.  ''  Be  a  Paulus,  or  a  Gossus,  or  a 
Drusas,  in  moral  character  ! "  There  is  an  emphasis  here  on 
maribus,  A  Panlns  and  Cossns  are  mentioned  together  in  vii 
144  145,  in  rather  a  contemptuous  tone.  There  may  have 
been  a  Drusus  of  the  same  stamp ;  and  the  meaning  might 
be,  ^*be  a  Paulus,  &c.,  in  something  more  than  mere  name." 
^  These  are  names  of  the  Aemilian,  Cornelian,  and  Livian 
gentes.  What  are  the  particular  members  of  these  families 
whom  the  poet  holds  up  as  examples,  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
He  may  have  used  the  words  generally  for  men  of  the  old 
stamp.  The  two  most  distinguished  of  the  Pauli  were  the 
consul  who  perished  at  Cannae,  animaeque  fiiagnae  Prodigum 
Fanlum  superatUe  Poeno,  Hor.  Od.  i  12  ;  and  his  son.  Juvenal 
had  probably  both  of  these  in  his  mind.  Drusus  may  mean 
Drusus  the  younger,  brother  of  Tiberius,  and  father  of  Gter- 
manicns.  But  there  were  many  eminent  men  of  that  name. 
22  :  hos,  sc.  mores,  23  :  virgaSj  *'  the  fasces,"  which  were 

borne  before  the  consuls.  The  occurrence  of  virgas  here  ap« 
pears  to  have  misled  the  scholiast,  who  translates  midta  virga, 
at  7,  "  multis  fascibus,  dignitate."  24  :  debes^  "  you  owe 

me,"  id.,  "I  am  entitled  to  look  for."  sartcttis  kaberi,  &c., 
understand,  si  "  if,"  Graeculus  esuriens  in  caelum  jusseris,  ibit, 
iii  78.  26 :  Gaetulice.    Cossus  (or  Cneius)  Cornelius  Len- 

tulus  Graetulicus,  so  called  from  his  victory  over  the  Gaetuli, 
is  probably  alluded  to  by  the  poet.  27  :  SilanuSy  the  name 
of  several  noble  Eoman  families.  It  is  evidently  used  here 
in  a  general  sensa  The  Junii  Silani  are  most  probably 
glanced  at,  as  they  were  connected  with  the  Caesars  by  mar- 
riage, and  might  be  proud  of  that  circumstance,  72.  29, 
80 :  We  are  disposed  to  shout  "  Eureka  "  like  the  Egyptians. 
This  is  explained  by  Plin.  H.  N.  viii  46.  The  superstitious 
Egyptians,  for  whom  Juvenal  had  an  especial  contempt,  wor- 
shipped their  god  Osiris,  under  the  form  of  a  live  bull  When 
the  animal  grew  old,  he  was  drowned,  under  the  notion  that 
the  Deity  had  left  his  body,  to  go  and  inhabit  that  of  a 
younger  bulL  The  new  tenant  was  accordingly  sought  for, 
and  when  recognised,  was  received  with  great  rejoicing,  and 
a  cry  of  fU9]}xa/(^ir,  <ntyxahufA8Vf  ''  we  have  found  him ;  let  us 
VOL.  IX.                                                                                      Q 
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rejoice!"  Compare  Plaut  Aulul.  v  i  lo  ii.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  tells  us  that  even  now  the  dwellers  on  the  White  Nile 
will  not  eat  the  ox,  and  this  is  prohably  an  instance  of  *^  sur- 
vival." exdamare  libel.  So  Mart,  x  31.  30:  sqq.  Don't 
suppose  that  a  noble  name  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  you 
noble  in  reality.  Don't  we  call  dwarfs  Atlas,  &c.  ?  Take 
care  then  lest  you  be  styled  Creticus  or  Gamerinus,  on  the 
same  principle,  i,e,,  ironically.  There  is  a  slight  digression 
here  from  the  main  line  of  argument.  We  should  rather  ex- 
pect, '^  take  care  then,  lest,  for  all  that  you  may  have  a  great 
name,  such  as  Creticus  or  Camerinus,  it  may  be  held  to 
imply  very  ignoble  qualities."  But  the  construction  seems  to 
demand  the  first  rendering.  Atlas  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a 
dwarf  in  Mart,  vi  77  7.  extortam,  "  distorted,"  omnUms  membris 
extortus  et  fracius,  Plin.  Epp.  viii  18.  CreticuSy  ii  67.  Cameri- 
ntLS,  vii  90.  The  former  was  an  agnomen  of  the  Metelli,  first 
bestowed  on  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  for  his  victory  over  the 
Cretans,  for  which  he  had  a  triumph. 

39,  40  :  Bubelli  Plaute,  There  is  some  difficulty  here^ 
for  Eubellius  Plautus,  th'e  son  of  Eubellius  Blandus,  by  Julia, 
grand-daughter  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  was  put  to  death, 
A.D.  62,  long  before  this  Satire  was  written.  Yet  we  find  him 
spoken  of  as  still  alive  {vivas  46  tua  vivU  imago  55,  and  the 
context  generally).  Most  of  the  MSB.  read  Blande,  and  some 
suppose  the  person  addressed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Rubellius 
Plautus  and  a  grandson  of  the  first-named  Eubellius  Blandus. 
But  42  Ut  te  conciperet  quae  sanguine  fulget  Jvli  is  conclusive 
against  this.  We  have  seen  how  common  it  is  for  Juvenal 
to  select  types  from  the  dead  and  speak  of  them  as  if  still 
living;  Tigellinus  i  155,  Paris  and  Palaemon  in  vii,  and 
below  170,  Nero,  for  the  Emperor,  for  instance.  We  must 
suppose  this  to  be  the  case  here,  and  that  the  name  is  put 
for  any  one  who  is  puffed  up  with  his  birth ;  though^  to  me 
at  least,  this  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  But  I  see  no  other 
solution.  Tacitus  gives  Eubellius  Plautus  a  more  favourable 
character,  Ann.  xiv  22.  tecum  est  mihi  sermo,  *'  a  word  or  two 
with  you."  40  :  Drusorum  stemmate.  His  mother  Julia 
was  the  daughter  of  Drusus ;  see  the  "  Stemma  Dmsorum," 
in  Diet.  G.  and  E.  Biog.     tumes,  the  proper  word,  see  note  to 
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72.  42  :  uL  Heinrich  proposes,  and  Macleane  approves 
ei.  I  see  no  necessity  for  the  change.  Juvenal  says,  "Just 
as  if  you  had  yourself  done  anything  to  account  for  your 
^oming  into  the  world  noble ;  in  order  that  (lU)  you  should 
have  been  born  of  a  princess  and  not  of  a  common  soldier's 
drab."  All  this  was  arranged  for  you  by  fate,  and  is  not  due 
to  your  own  merits,  and  you  have  no  right  to  boast  of  it  1 
Mr.  Evans  translates  "  As  if  you  had  yourself  achieved  some- 
thing to  deserve  beijig  ennobled,^'  which  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  the  sense.  Juvenal's  sentiments  here  are  quite  as  much 
above  our  age  as  they  were  above  his  own,  nor  have  so  many 
centuries  of  civilisation  in  the  least  altered  our  worship  of 
birth  and  rank,  aggere,  v  153.  There  may  have  been,  as 
Heinrich  suggests,  workshops  and  factories  in  the  camp  (if 
so,  probably  of  articles  of  attire  for  the  soldiers),  but  ventoso 
sub  aggere  seems  rather  to  refer  to  one  working  in  the  open 
air,  under  shelter  of  the  rampart,  exposed  to  the  wind  on 
account  of  its  height.  It  is  usually  called  the  Mound  of 
Servius  Tullius,  but  Plin.,  H.N.  iii  5,  attributes  it  to  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus.  46:  Cecropides,  "I  am  a  descendant 
of  Cecrops,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  and  an  autochthon."  "  I 
am  of  royal  and  lofty  descent,"  so  Dinomaches  ego  swm,  Pers. 
iv  20.  49  '•  noUlis  indocH,  "a  noble  who  is  an  ignoramus." 
vauet^  in  our  idiom,  "  there  will  be  : "  the  Romans  sometimes 
say  "there  will  come,"  veniet  quifercula  docte  Componat,  vii  184 
185.  phhe  togata.  The  toga  was  not  confined  exclusively  to 
the  lower  orders,  i  96  note,  but,  as  Macleane  says,  "  the  poorer 
people  may  have  been  called  so  from  their  frequent  appear- 
ance before  the  rich  in  the  toga."  It  was  their  dress  of  cere- 
mony. Mart,  has  turha  togata;  cf.  Juv.  vii  142.  52: 
juvenis,  "a  man  of  fighting  age" — from  seventeen  to  forty- 
five.  53 1  Nil  nisi  Cecropides,  "  a  Cecropid,  and  nothing  else." 
The  poor  man  goes  out  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country  or  to 
garrison  conquered  districts ;  the  "  descendant  of  Cecrops  " 
remains  at  home,  like  a  motionless  bust.  Hermae  were  busts 
of  Mercury,  or  some  other  god,  ending  in  a  pedestal.  They 
served  to  mark  boundaries,  &c.  "  You  resemble  nothing  so 
much  as  a  Hermes." 

66 :  Teucrorum  proles^  i  100.        57, 68 :  volucrem  sic  lavd- 
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amus  eguunhf  "we  praise  the  horse  as  swift^"  below  i6i, 
domnum  regemque  saluiat^  "  salates  him  as,"  &c.  The  Romans, 
however,  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  pedigrees  of  their  racers, 
cf.  Stat.  Sily.  y  2  2t;  sqq.  volucr,  seems  to  hare  been  a  name 
given  to  horses,  Gapit.  Ver.  6.  palma,  "  the  palm  of  victory." 
Primaque  ventcsis  pcUma  peietur  eguis,  Or.  Fast,  iv  392.  Others 
take  it  "  of  the  clapping  of  hands  by  the  spectators."  59 : 
rauco  Circo,  so  vicinia  rauca,  in  Hor.  60,  61 :  will  not  fail 
to  attract  notice,  both  from  the  sentiment  and  the  rhythm. 
Comp.  Aur  eguus  quondam  fnagnaeqw  in  puLvere  famae,  Ov. 
Met.  vii  542.  longusque  a  Caesare  ptdvis,  Mart,  x  6  5.  62: 
Carythae,  Of  this  mare  nothing  further  is  known.  Coryphaei 
and  Coryphaeae  (equally  unknown)  are  other  readings.  63 : 
Hvrpinus  was  a  celebrated  racer  mentioned  by  Martial,  who 
says  of  a  busybody  who  affected  to  know  everything,  Hirpim 
veieres  qui  bene  nowt  avos,  iii  63  12.  It  seems  that  Lipsius 
copied  an  inscription  on  a  stone  at  Rome,  with  the  words 
Hirpinus  N{epos)  AquUonis  vieii  cxii  secundas  Udit  Ivi  tert.  td. 
xzxvi.  66  :  Epirediay  from  M  and  the  Gallic  reda.  This 
word  is  noticed  by  Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  i  5.  The  scholiast 
says  they  were  omamenta  redarum  cad  plausfra.  They  were 
either  vehicles  or  something  connected  with  vehicles ;  that  is 
all  we  can  say.  67  :  Nepotis,  this  man  most  have  been  a 
well-known  baker  or  miller.  Some  of  the  bakers'  mills, 
which  were  usually  turned  by  asses,  or  by  slaves  for  punish- 
ment, are  to  be  seen  at  Pompeii.  The  poet  says  these  slow 
horses  were  fit  to  take  their  places  at  such  mills.  Ribbeck 
has  nepoies,  which  is  ingenious.  See  above  inscription  on 
Hirpinus,   63,   note.  68 :  da,     Heinrich  takes  this  as 

equivalent  to  fac.  Macleane  says,  in  his  off-hand  way,  '*  It 
means,  '  tell  me,'  as  in  Yirg.  Eel.  i  19,  Sed  tamen  isie  Beus  qui 
sit  da  TUyre,  nobis,  and  Hor.  Sat.  ii  8  4."  No  doubt  dare  often 
has  this  sense,  as  again  in  Ter.  Prolog,  ad  Heaut  Tim.  10, 
nunc  quamobrem  has  partes  didicerim,  pauds  dabo.  Quis  .  .  . 
tot  templa  tot  aras  Promeruisse  daiurf  ''is  said  to  have,"  Stat 
Silv.  iii  3  79 ;  Ov.  Fast  vi  434.  But  here  it  may  mean  either, 
and  is  perfectly  translated  by  the  English  ''give  me."  In  iii 
137,  (fa  testem  Bomae  tarn  sanctum,  <&c.,  the  sense  is  "produce," 
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very  much  the  same  as  here,  and  again  at  xvi  29.     Compare 
with  this  passage,  TibalL  iv  i  28,  sqq. 

71 :  juvenem^  52,  note.  Eubellius  Plautus  was  probably 
nearly  thirty  at  the  time  of  his  death,  guem  nobis  fama  super- 
bum  iradUy  "whose  nobility  gives  him  to  us  proud,"  &c., 
Heinrich  and  Macleane :  fama  may  have  this  sense  in  Hor. 
Sat.  i  6  15:  or,  "whom  common  report  hands  down  to  us 
proud,"  &C.,  which  I  think  better,  as  Rubellius  had  been  dead 
some  forty  years  before  this  Satire  was  produced,  adjuvenemj 
"  with  respect  to,"  "  on  the  subject  of."  72  :  plenumque 
Nerone  prapinqtio,  i  163,  note.  So  Horace,  Sat.  i  6  49  50, 
quia  nan  ui  forsii  honarem^  Jure  mUd  inindeat  quivis  ita  te  quogue 
amicum,  t.«.,  "  your  friendship  for  me."  inflatum  as  tumes^  40. 
Compare  Mart,  iv  11  i,  Dum  nimium  vano  iumef actus  nomine 
gaudes,  Plin.  £pp.  vii  31,  numquam  secundis  rebus  iniumuit, 
Nero  longa  Caesarum  serie  tumens,  Tac.  Hist,  i  16.  daro 
tumenUs  genere^  Sen.  Oct.  496.  Burmann  on  Calpurn.  i 
89,  seems  to  think  that  the  words  may  be  used  as  plenum 
numine,  satirically,  "filled  by  his  divine  relative."  He 
quotes  an  inscription,  Templum  in  rupe  Tagi,  superis  ei  Caesare 
plenum,  73 :  sensus  communis.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  the  meaning  of  these  words.  Horace  uses 
them,  communi  sensu  plane  caret,  Sat  i  3  66,  to  signify  "tact." 
They  are  used  in  exactly  the  same  way  by  Seneca  de  Ben.  i 
12,  Sii  in  beneficiis,  communis  sensus:  iempus,  locum,  personas 
observetf  quia  momentis  quaedam  grata  ei  ingrata  sunt.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  define  tact  better  than  this.  Communis  sensus  is 
here  a  sense  shared  with  others,  and  consequently  of  what 
is  due  to  others,  sensum  communem,  humanitatem  et  congrega- 
iumem.  Sen.  Epp.  5,  Quint.  Inst.  Or.  i  2,  a  "fellow-feeling" 
which,  in  what  may  be  called  its  humbler  manifestations,  is 
the  same  thing  as  tact.  A  man  possessed  of  this  would  not 
thrust  his  relationship  to  Nero  down  the  throats  of  others  less 
nobly  connected,  enim  is  connected  with  plenum  and  inflatum, 
&c.,  "  for,  indeed,  in  that  rank  of  life,  people  are  commonly 
arrogant  and  selfish."  It  is  possible  that  Juvenal  may  have 
had  in  his  mind  a  fable  of  Phaedrus,  dedicated  to  those  quibus 
hanorem  et  gloriam  Fortuna  tribuit,  sensum  communem  abstuiit,  i  7 
(though  S.C.  is  used  there  for  "intelligence"  generally).     In 
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Lucret,  c.5.  has  a  kindred  meaning,  "  universal  feeling  common 
to  all  alike,"  of.  Munro  ad  i  422.  76-78 :  It  is  a  sad  thing 
to  have  to  lean  for  support  on  the  reputation  of  others,  like  a 
roof  propped  up  by  pillars,  or  a  vine  longing  to  cling  to  an  elm. 
Here  the  roof  and  the  vine  represent  the  man  Mmself,  and  the 
pillars  and  the  elm  correspond  to  aliorumfamae.  The  Romans, 
as  is  well  known,  were  in  the  habit  of  training  their  vines 
round  poplars,  elms,  and  ashes,  Colum.  de  Arb.  16  ;  Ov.  Am. 
ii  1 6  41,  Ulmus  amai  vitem,  vitis  non  deserit  vlmum,  Hor.  Epod. 
2910.  Collibus  in  suis  vitem  vidtuis  ducii  ad  arhores,  Od.  iv  5 
29,  where  vidiuis  is  rather  "virgin,"  as  the  plane-tree  is  called 
coelebs,  Od.  ii  15  4 ;  and  vidua,  Mart,  iii  58  3,  from  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  its  dense  foliage,  vines  were  not  trained  round 
it.  Here  viduas  is  not  easily  translatable,  "the  vine,  as  it 
trails  along  the  ground,  longs  in  vain  for  some  unwedded  elm 
to  cling  to.''  It  does  not  mean  that  the  vine  has  been  torn 
from  the  elms.  79 :  arbiter  corresponds  very  nearly  to  our 
arbitrator.  Diet.  G.  and  R  Ant.,  "Judex."  Pliny  expressly 
distinguishes  between  arbiter  and  judex.  Sunt  enim  me  qui  aui 
judicem  aut  arbitrumfaciarU,  Epp.  vii  30.  Caeteri  cum  adjudicem 
causam  labefadari  animadvertunt,  ad  arbitrum  ccnfugiunl,  Cia  pro 
Rose.,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  very  clearly  laid 
down  by  Seneca  de  Ben.  iii  7,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
arbiter  was  possessed  of  a  greater  latitude  than  the  judex^  and 
was  armed  with  something  very  closely  resembling  what  we  call 
an  equitable  jurisdiction.  Hence  the  more  necessary  for  one 
filling  the  office  to  be  an  upright  man.  81 :  Fhalaris,  tyrant 
of  Agrigentum,  with  his  brazen  bull,  had  become  proverbial. 
Cicero  styles  him  crudelissimus  omnium  tyrannorum,  in  Verr.  iv 
33.  83 :  Pejusque  leto  fiagitium  timet,  Hor.  Od.  iv  9  50. 
{mallet)  Intemeraia  mori,  vitamque  impendere  famae,  Stat.  Silv. 
v  i  63.  pudor  is  here  "  honour,"  as  often  in  writers  of  this 
period,  Plin.  Epp.  ii  4 ;  famam  defuncti  pudoremque  susdpere, 
and  Epp.  v  i.  It  is  found  in  Gic,  too,  in  this  sense,  Estne  bii 
pudoris  aut  nostn  de  die  rogare  f  ad  Div.  vii  23.  84 :  causas, 
"  the  true  incentives  to  life."  causas  discriminis  atque  lahcris 
inde  habuit,  x  139,  and  xiv  173.  Compare  Plin.  Epp.  v  5, 
Qui  volvjitatibus  dediti,  quasi  in  diem  vivunt,  vivendi  causas  quoti- 
diefiniunt.     Ingenio  causas  tu  dabis  una  meo,  Ov.  Am.  ii  17  34. 
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85:  pent,  the  perfect,  as  magnus  civis  obit,  vi  559.  "  Such  a 
man  is  already  as  good  as  dead ;  his  existence  cannot  be  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  life — life  is  something  more  than  mere 
breath."  This  is,  I  think,  a  reminiscence  of  Seneca,  with  whom 
the  sentiment  is  a  very  favourite  one,  Epp.  60 ;  Vivit  is  qui  se 
tUitur,  qui  vero  latitant  et  torpeni  sic  in  domo  sunt,  iamquam  in  con- 
diiivo  .  .  .  mortem  suam  antecesserunt,  and  another  passage  to 
the  same  effect  in  Epp.  77,  and  in  Epp.  93,  Alter  post  mortem 
quoque  est,  alter  ante  mortem  periit,  and  Epp.  122,  and  again,  Non 
est  ergo  oiiosus  hie,  aiiud  nomen  imponas,  aeger  est,  immo  mortuus 
est,  de  Brev.  Vit.  13.  cf.  also  Cic.  Sex.  Rose.  Amer.  39.  Com- 
pare also  80  81,  sqq.,  with  a  passage  in  Epp.  66,  vir  bonus  .  .  . 
siet illic  licet  camifex,  stet  tortor  atqae  ignis,  perseverabit.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  works  of  Seneca  were  well  known  to,  and  often 
in  the  mind  of,  our  author.  Compare,  for  the  converse  of  this 
sentiment,  Plaat.  Capt.  iii  5  32,  qui  per  virtutem  peritat,  at  non 
inierit.  85 :  ostrea,  iv  141,  note.  ''  However  sumptuously  he 
may  fare."  Mount  Gaurus  was  near  the  Lucrine  lake,  hence 
Lacrine  oysters  are  meant.  Cosmus  was  a  celebrated  per- 
fumer in  Rome,  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  Cosmi  pastillos 
voras,  i  88  2.  Cosmi  redolent  alaba^tra,  xi  8  9,  &c.  aeno  is 
the  copper  in  which  he  prepared  his  unguents. 

87 :  sqq.  Plin.  Epp.  viii  24,  gives  advice  to  his  friend 
Maximus  on  his  appointment  to  the  province  of  Achaia,  very 
similar  to  that  given  by  our  author,  Eecordare  quid  quaeque  dmtas 
fuerit,  non  vi  despidas  quod  esse  desierit.  Absit  superbia,  aspe- 
riias,  &c.,  imitated  from  Cicero  ad  Quint.  Fratr.  89 : 
soeiarum,  cf.  art.  "  Socius,"  Diet.  G.  and  R,  Ant.  90  : 
*'  You  see  the  very  bones  of  the  kings  (native  and  dependent 
princes)  sucked  dry,  with  the  marrow  gone,  the  same  as  ossa 
vacua  exsuetis  medullis,  Horace  has  exsucta  medulla,  Epod.  5 
37.  ezedit  cura  medullas,  Catull.  66  23.  91 :  leges,  "  the  laws 
of  the  province."  The  provinces  were  in  general  governed 
by  their  own  laws.  See  Plin.  Epp.  x  1 10,  where  Trajan  writes 
to  Pliny  very  strongly  on  this  subject,  quid  Curia  mandet. 
The  governors  of  provinces  received  their  orders,  rescripta,  from 
the  emperor  (many  interesting  specimens  of  those  sent  by 
Trajan  are  to  be  found  in  Plin.  Epp.  x),  and  were  practi- 
cally nominated  by  him ;  but  their  appointment  was,  in 
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theory,  by  the  Senate,  whose  representatiTes  they  were 
supposed  to  be :  mach  as  in  England,  the  right  to  appoint 
a  bishop  is  legally  in  the  dean  and  chapter.  92 :  fvl- 

mine.  A  condemnation  by  the  Senate,  the  Emperor,  &c,  is 
frequently  compared  to  a  'thunderbolt,"  veniuri  fidminis 
icius^  Stat.  Silr.  iii  3  158.  cum  .  .  .  castvm  librairet  Jtdia  (lex) 
fulmm^  lb.  V  2  102 ;  Plin.  Paneg.  c.  90.  So  Ovid,  of  his 
sentence,  Vemt  in  hoc  ilia  ftdmen  ah  arce  capui,  Trist.  i  i  72 ; 
and  Seneca  speaks  of  one  visited  by  the  Emperor's  displeasure 
as  quasi  fvigurilus.  93  •'  CapUo,  a  lawyer,  son-in-law  of 

Tigellinus,  and  governor  of  Cilicia;  was  recalled  and  de- 
graded from  his  senatorial  rank,  for  his  exactions  in  that 
province,  A.D.  57.  He  was,  however,  afterwards  restored, 
and  came  forward  as  the  accuser  of  Thrasea  Paetus,  who  had 
supported  the  Cilicians  against  him.  For  this  Juvenal  would 
naturally  hate  his  memory,  v  36.  NumUor  is  anknown.  The 
name  has  been  mentioned  at  vii  74.  04 :  piraiae  CiUemiL 
The  Cilicians  had  a  bad  reputation  and  were  notorious 
pirates.  Hence  the  poet  calls  their  despoilers  ^'pirates 
of  the  pirates  themselves.''  Possibly,  this  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  Cicero  (with  whose  writings  our  author  was  well 
acquainted)  ostendeni  C.  Ferrem  in  ea  classe  quae  contra  piraias 
aedificaia  sit  piratam  ipsum  eanscderatum  fuisse,  Yerr.  Act  ii. 
Lib.  I,  c.  35  ;  and  again  praedonum  praedOf  c.  59.  94-97: 
The  sense  is :  But  what  would  be  the  use  of  a  mere  condem- 
nation to  you,  poor  provincial,  when  the  new  governor  would 
rob  you  of  aU  that  the  displaced  governor  has  not  laid  his 
hands  on )  Dispose  of  your  little  all,  by  the  help  of  the  ano- 
tioneer,  turn  it  into  cash,  and  hold  your  tongue.  Don't  think 
of  going  to  Rome  to  obtain  redress ;  you  would  only  be  losing 
your  passage-money  in  addition  to  your  previous  losses. 
Fansa  and  Natta  appear  not  to  apply  to.  any  particular  per- 
sons. The  latter  may  be  taken  from  Horace,  Sat  i  6  124, 
fraudatis  immundus  Natta  lucemis.  Originally  the  Nattae 
Pinarii  were  a  very  noble  family,  Cic.  de  Div.  ii  21;  so  the 
name  may  stand  for  "  a  noble  thief,"  cf.  Pers.  iii  31.  Chae- 
rippus,  ''any  provincial;"  but  according  to  Aristotle,  names 
compounded  with  Irvoc  indicated  noble  birth :  cf.  Aristoph. 
Nub.  60,  where  this  very  name  occurs.     There  may  be  allu- 
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sion  to  this.  Eyen  persons  of  high  birth  and  station  are 
reduced  to  rags,  post  omnia  perdere  navlum  may  have  been 
proverbial,  like  "  to  throw  the  haft  after  the  hatchet."  Some 
take  naulum  (pavXc*)  to  be  Charon's  fee,  iii  267 ;  but  this  does 
not  suit  the  context  as  well,  and  especially  tace,  97  :  post 
omnia^  "  after  everything  else."  "  post  omnia  cetera,"  a  very 
common  Latin  idiom,  rebus  quisque  relidis,  Naiuram  primum 
stvdeai  cognoscere  rerum^  Le.,  rebus  ceteris,  Lucr.  iii  1071. 

99:  socOs  .  .  .  vic<i5,;"whenour  allies  were  still  flourish- 
ing, having  only  recently  been  conquered."  I  prefer  taking 
modo  in  this  sense,  as  populus  modo  victor,  ii  73,  and  modo 
capias  Oreadas,  ii  160.  They  had  been  so  recently  subdued, 
that  we  had  not  had  time  to  clean  them  out.  Sallust  says, 
Ignavissimi  homines  per  summum  scelus  omnia  ex  sociis  adimere 
quae  fortissimi  viri  mctores  hostibus  reliquerant,  which  expresses 
the  same  sentiment.  Bell.  Cat.  12.  101-103  :   Chlamys 

(^Xa/ciu().  A  light  scarf  or  shawl,  imported  from  Greece,  and 
fashionable  in  Eome,  under  the  Emperors.  Caligula  wore  one 
embroidered  with  gold.  Suet.  Calig.  19.  Sparianas.  There 
may  be  an  allusion  to  the  Laconian,  or  purple  dye,  Hor.  Od. 
ii  18  7.  conckylia,  ct  iii  81,  literally  the  shell-fish  from  which 
the  purple  was  extracted.  Coa.  Cos,  in  the  Aegean,  was 
celebrated  for  its  cloth  or  silk,  which  was  sometimes  dyed 
purple.  It  seems  to  have  been  very  transparent.  Coae  pur- 
purae,  Hor.  Od.  iv  13  13  ;  Cots  tibi  paene  videre  est  Ut  nudum. 
Sat.  i  2  10 1 ;  Coa  pudlis  Festis,  et  a  rubra  ludda  concha  mari, 
Tibull.  ii  4  29  30.  Parrhasius  was  a  Greek  painter,  who 
lived  about  400  B.G.,  the  first,  according  to  Pliny,  who  gave 
true  proportion  to  painting.  Myro  and  Phidias,  celebrated 
sculptors,  somewhat  older  than  Parrhasius.  The  former 
worked  also  in  silver,  according  to  Phaedrus,  v  prolog.  Poly- 
detus.  There  were  two  of  this  name,  celebrated  as  statuaries 
and  sculptors.  Mentor,  a  well-known  silver-chaser  (a  Greek, 
like  all  the  others  mentioned)  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
Martial  often  speaks  of  him,  Inserta  phialae  Mentoris  manu 
ducta  Lacerta  vivit  et  iimetur  argentum,  iii  41,  where  the  expres- 
sion laeeria  vivit  may  be  compared  with  vivebat  ebur,  at  103. 
Mentore,  "  a  cup  of  Mentor's  chasing,"  as  we  say,  "  a  Titian," 
'*  a  Hogarth."    All  these  things  are  put  for  the  chefs-d^oeuvre 
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of  antiquity,  labor,  poculaque  insignis  veterum  labor,  Val.  Fl. 
Argon,  i  143.  Cicero  compliments  his  brother  Quintus  on 
not  having  robbed  the  people  of  Asia  during  his  proconsul- 
ship,  of  a  single  signum,  pictura,  vas,  vestis,  &c,  ad  Q.  fr.  i  2. 
105  :  Inde  and  hinc  may  also  mean  "  from  this  source  came/' 
«&c.  This  (the  existence  of  this  wealth  and  these  rarities) 
brought  Dolabellas,  &c.  Scire  vdunt  secreta  domus  atque  inde 
iimeri,  iii  113.  Inde  caput  morbi,  iii  236.  inde  faces  ardent,  vi 
139.  hinc  suUtaemories,  i  144,  &c. ;  and  similarly  unde.  unde 
nil  majus  generatur  ipso,  sc.  ex  quo,  Hor.  Od.  i  12  17.  DohbeUa. 
There  were  three  of  this  name  who  plundered  provinces ;  Cn. 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  governor  of  Macedonia,  charged  with  be- 
ing guilty  of  extortion,  B.C.  77,  but  acquitted  j  Cn.  Cornelius 
Dolabella,  governor  of  Cilicia,  condemned  for  a  similar  crime ; 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  who  robbed  and 
plundered  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor. 
Anionius.  C.  Antonius  condemned  for  pillaging  Macedonia, 
B.C.  59,  though  defended  by  Cicero,  or  M.  Antonius,  sur- 
named  Creticus,  brother  of  the  above,  and  father  of  the 
Triumvir,  who  plundered  Sicily,  may  be  intended,  or  both 
of  them.  106  :  sacrilegus  Verres,  condemned  for  extortion 
in  Sicily.  Sacrilege  was  one  of  the  counts,  in  the  indict- 
ment. (Deorum)  simulacra  sanciissima  0.  Verres  ex  delubris 
sustulit,  Cic.  in  Verr.  Compare  Tac.  Ann.  xv  45.  altis 
may  be  "deep-laden,"  "weighed  down  with  the  spoil" 
108  :    grex   parvus   equarum,   cf.    note  to  ii  80.  Ill : 

aedicula,  an  oratory,  as  we  should  say,  a  niche  or  shrine,  for 
the  image  of  the  god.  Grande  armarium  in  angulo  tndiy  in 
cujus  aedicula  erant  Lares  argentei  posUi,  Petron.  29.  These 
are  now  the  highest  prizes  to  be  got.  113:  Bhadias,  vi 
296.  Corinth  was  even  mor6  celebrated  for  its  luxury  and 
effeminacy.  Martial  says  of  an  effeminate  fellow  that  he 
boasts  of  being  municipem  Corinihiorum,  x  65.  114:  resi- 
ncUa.  resina  omnis  oleo  dissolvitur  aut  ereta,  pudeique  conJUeri 
maximum  jam  honorem  ejus  esse  in  eveUendis  virorum  corpori 
pilis.  Plin.  xiv  25.  It  was  used  like  the  pumex  16  and  the 
dropaXy  another  unguent.  116,  117 :  But  take  care  what 
you  are  about  with  such  rough  customers  as  the  Spaniards. 
Martial,  in  the  epigram  referred  to  on  113,  contrasts  the 
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Spaniards  with  the  Corinthians  in  the  same  way,  Ilispanis  ego 
eontumax  capillis,  Levis  dropace  tu  quotidiano,  HirsiUis  ego  cruribus 
genisque.  axis  vi  470.  117,  118  :  The  Eomans  derived  a 
great  portion  of  their  corn  from  Africa,  v  118  119,  quidquid 
de  Libycis  verriiur  areis,  Hor.  Od.  i  i  10  j  frumenti  quantum 
metit  Africa,  Sat.  ii  3  87.  "  Spare  too  (if  only  for  your  own 
sake)  the  reapers  who  fill  the  bellies  of  the  Romans  and  enable 
them  to  give  their  time  to  the  circus  and  the  stage."  On  the 
love  of  the  Bomans  for  the  circus,  cf.  iii  223,  &c.  saturarU, 
xiv  166  167,  in  the  same  sense.  119:  autem  "moreover," 
"  besides."  Moreover,  what  would  you  gain  by  making  a  raid 
upon  the  Africans,  and  so  starving  Rome  ?  (which  is  what  the 
poet  hints  at  satirically  in  tarn  dira  culpa,)  Has  not  Marius 
already  stripped  them  to  the  skin?  These  two  lines  are 
thrown  in  parenthetically.  120  :  discinxerit,  "  has  robbed 
them  of  their  very  girdles."  In  a  hot  climate,  such  as  that  of 
Africa,  a  covering  round  the  middle  would  be  the  only  thing 
worn  by  the  bulk  of  the  men.  So  discivgere  means  "  to  strip." 
It  is  used  precisely  in  this  sense  by  Mart,  xii  29  13,  of  a  thief. 
Hoc  quoque  si  deerii,  medios  discingere  lectos  Mensarumque  pedes 
non  timet  Hermogenes,  tenues  Afros  discingere  may  be  an 
example  of  prolepsis,  "  to  strip  them,  and  so  to  reduce  them 
to  poverty,"  i  83,  note,  tenuis,  for  **poor,"  "  starving,"  as  at 
iii  163  ;  vii  80.  Virgil  speaks  oidisdnctos  Afros,  "  the  loosely- 
clad  Africans,"  Aen.  viii  724,  but  I  can  see  no  allusion  to  that 
passage  here.  As  a  contrast  to  Marius,  Scipio  may  be  quoted, 
who  said  of  himself,  Cum  Africam  totam  potestati  vestrae  sub- 
jecerim,  nihil  ex  ea  quod  meum  diceretur  praeter  cognomen  retuli, 
Valer.  Max.  iii  7  i.  This  is  what  Horace  means  when  he 
speaks  of  him  as  one  qui  domita  namen  ah  Africa  Lucratus  rediii, 
Od.  iv  8  18.  As  to  Marius,  cf.  i  49,  note.  124 :  is  pro- 
nounced by  Jahn  (and  doubtless  by  Eibbeck)  to  be  spurious. 
It  may  be,  and  the  passage  might  perhaps  better  end  with 
relinques,  yet,  if  so,  spoliatis  arma  supersunt,  is  a  happy  expres- 
sion, to  whomsoever  due,  and  has  become  proverbial 

126:  sententia,  a  "phrase,"  "saw,"  " aphorism,"— exactly 
applicable  to  s^liatis  arma  supersunt — Quintilian  devotes  a  large 
part  of  a  chapter,  Inst.  Or.  viii  5,  to  sententiae,  of  various 
kinds.         126 :    The    Sibylline  books    were    kept   in   the 
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temple  of  Japiter  Capitolinas,  till  its  destruction  bj  fire,  &C. 
82.  Afterwards,  a  fresh  collection  was  made.  They  appear 
to  have  contained  oracles,  and  prophecies,  and  directions  for 
the  proper  observance  of  religions  rites.  See  Diet.  G.  and  B. 
Ant.  ^^  Sibyllini  Libri."  folium  is  here  the  leaf  (of  a  tree)  for 
the  Gumaean  Sybil,  from  whom  these  oracles  were  supposed  to 
have  descended,  wrote  them  on  leaves,  Virg.  Aen.  vi  74.  Ovid 
has  a  similar  expression  to  this ;  Haee  tM  non  hominemy  sed 
quercus  crede  Felasgas  Dicere,  A.  A.  ii  541.  127:  cohors 
comUum,  iii  47,  note,  tribunal  vendere,  "  to  sell  decisions,"  is 
like  samnia  vendere^  vi  547,  "to  sell  the  interpretation  of 
dreams."  128 :  acersecomes,  "  a  young  favourite  with  flow- 
ing locks,  not  yet  cut "  (a  xi/^/f  xo/ttijr),  Homer's  epithet  for 
Apollo,  used  as  Bromius^  an  epithet  for  Bacchus,  vi  378. 
129:  canvenius.  The  word  refers  to  the  meetings  of  the 
provincials  in  certain  places  appointed  by  the  praetor,  or 
proconsul,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice.  A  pro- 
vince was  divided  into  a  number  of  districts  or  circuits,  each 
of  which  was  likewise  called  corwentuSy  farumy  or  jurisdidioy  cC 
Diet.  G-  and  B.  Ant  So  they  were  not  unlike  our  assizes,  or 
circuits.  Plin.  iii  i  says  of  Spain,  Juridici  cannenius  ei  quaiuofy 
Oadiianusy  Cordubensis,  Astigitanus,HispalennSy  and  his  nephew, 
writing  to  Trajan,  speaks  of  the  canvenius  he  had  held,  x  66. 
conjuge.  In  old  times  governors  of  provinces  were  not  allowed 
to  take  their  ^ wives  with  them,  Tac.  Ann.  iii  33  34,  and  cf. 
Ann.  iv  20.  Augustus  was  very  particular  on  this  subject, 
Suet.  Aug.  24.  130  :  CdaenOy  one  of  the  harpiea  dira 
Cdaeno,  Virg.  iii  211,  to  whom  he  gives  uncaeque  mafitis,  d 
pallida  semper  Ora  fame.  131 :  licet  I  prefer  taking  as 

a  conjunction.  "Then  (if  you  show  yourself  upright  and 
worthy),  though  you  may  call  youi^elf  a  descendant  of  Picas, 
&C.,  you  are  welcome  to  any  pedigree  you  may  like  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.''  Ficus  was  a  legendary  king  of  Italy,  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Saturnns  and  father  of  Faunas,  Viig; 
Aen.  vii  48.  132 :  omnem  Titanida  pugnam  for  "  all  the 
Titan  warriors,"  an  expression  resembling  "  cum  iota  Cariha- 
gine,"  in  vi  171,  "  with  all  your  Carthaginian  belongings." 

137 :  lasso  lidore.     lassis  caederUibuSy  vi  484.  Sectus  flagdlis 
hie  triumviralibus  Praeconis  ad  fastidium,  Hor.  Epod.  412,  where, 
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however,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  jpraeco  administered 
the  blows.  138  :  contra  te  stare,  ''to  plead  against  70U,"  iii  2  90, 
not&  139 :  facempraeferre,  Cicero  has  ad  libidinem  facem 
praeferre.  Catil.  i  6.  Compare  Plin.  Epp.  v  17,  Addescentem 
laudiims  ineUavi  lumen  quod  sibi  majores  sui  praetulissent,  posteris  , 
ipsis  praeferreL  140,  141 :  Majora  populus  semper  a  summo 
exigity  Sen.  Oct  575.  perlucet  omne  regiae  vitium  domus.  Id. 
AganL,  "  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne."  142  : 
After  quo  in  the  sense  of ''  to  what  purpose  ? "  there  is  often  an 
ellipsis,  as  at  9  and  ziy  135.  Supply  herejactas,  or  some  such 
word,  iabellas.  Legal  documents,  and  especially  wills,  were 
generally  written  on  waxen  tablets.  They  were  often  kept, 
with  other  valuables,  in  temples,  as  we  deposit  articles  with 
bankers,  ziv  260.  145:  Santonko,  from  Saintonge,  in 
Aquitaine.  Gallia  Sanionico  vestit  te  hardocucvllo,  Mart,  ziy 
128.  The  euculluSf  or  cowl  used  for  purposes  of  concealment, 
we  have  had  at  vi  118;  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  ii  7  ^^^prodis  .  .  ,  Tur- 
pis  odoratum  caput  obseuranie  lacema.  Cic  in  Pis.  6,  CapitoL 
Ver.  4. 

146:  sqq.  One  reading  here  and  at  151  and  167  is 
Damasippus;  but  a  I>amasippu8  is  mentioned  again,  in  a 
different  connection,  at  185,  and  moreover  the  original  of  the 
character  never  was  consul,  cf.""  185,  note.  The  scholiast  and 
P.  both  read  Lateranus,  He  is  a  man  of  fortune,  fond  of  horse- 
flesh ;  he  drives  along  the  Latin  and  Flaminian  way  past  the 
tombs,  i  171,  V  54  55.  There  was  a  Lateranus  consul  in  a.d. 
94.  147:  carpentum^ix  132,  a  carriage  drawn  by  mules 
and  sometimes  by  horses,  as  here.  148 :  sufflamine.  The 
word,  I  believe,  is  only  found  here,  and  at  zvi  50  (where  it  is 
used  in  a  metaphorical  sense),  in  an  inscription  quoted  by  For- 
cellini,  and  in  Prudent.  Pscych.  416,  lacero  tardat  sufflamine 
eurrum.  sufflaminare  is  used  by  Seneca,  cf.  note  to  zvi  50. 
See  Bick's  Diet.  Ant.  ad  voc  and  engraving.  In  a  passage 
of  Athen.  Deipn,  iii  55  (p.  99),  a  similar  contrivance,  iflro;^Xjjtf, 
(m;^f  v(),  or  r^o^pvidfii,  is  described  as  made  of  wood,  and  passed 
through,  or  across  the  wheels ;  rh  dta^aWcfiktm  guXoy  itoi  rut 
r#t;^MF.  149  :  sed  luna  videt.  So  luna  teste,  vi  311.  Horace 
makes  lunam  rubentem  Neforet  his  testis  (sc.  to  the  incantations 
of  Ganidia)  post  magna  latere  sepulcra,  Sat.  i  8  35.    Sidera  sunt 
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testes,  Propert.  ii  9  41,  and  similarly  Virg.  and  Ovid.         153 : 
Jam  seniSy  "  though  an  old  man,  and,  therefore,  likely  to  he 
horrified."    virga prior  annuet.    So  far  from  being  ashamed  of 
himself,  he  will  be  the  first  to  salute  his  respectable  old  friend 
with  his  whip — perhaps,  as  coachmen  do  in  the  present  day. 
At  iii  318  virga  annuere{oT  innuere)  is  "  to  make  a  signal  with 
the  whip."    Juvenal  seems  to  have  had  a  great  dislike  for 
^charioteering  and  horse-racing,  i  58,  sqq.,  zi   195.    There 
does  not  appear  to  be  anything  so  very  atrocious  in  this  part 
of  the  man's  conduct.     It  would  harve  been  well  if  the  Eoman 
nobility  had  never  amused  themselves  in  a  more  reprehensible 
way.       16&-167 :  Interea,  "  all  this  time  "  (vi  508),  whenever 
he  is  sacrificing,  he  is  secretly  thinking  of  Epona,  the  goddess 
of  horseflesh,  and  swearing  by  her,  &c.     An  altar  to  Epona 
was  discovered  in  England ;  see  Wright's  "  The  Saxon,  Celt 
and  Eoman."    The  hero  of  Appuleius'  romance,  when  he  is 
turned  into  an  ass,  and  first  goes  into  the  stable,  finds  in  ipso 
fere  meditullio  Eponae  deae  simulacrum  residens  aediculae,  MeU 
iii  60.       168-162 :  pervigileSy  because  kept  open  to  a  late 
hour,  or  all  night,  vigUes  fenesirae,  iii  275,  pervigUique  ioro 
XV  43.     These  popinae,  or  cook-shops,  were  frequented  by 
the  lower  classes,  and  many  of  them  were  little  better  than 
brothels.     Making  allowance  (and  not  a  very  great  allowance) 
for  the  difference  of  manners,  these  "  pervigiles  popinae  "  most 
have  resembled  our  former  **  night-houses"  in  the  Haymarket, 
&c.     Cicero  attacks  Piso  for  going  into  a  house  of  this  descrip- 
tion, tu  ez  tenebricosa  popina  consul  extradus^  Pis.  6  and  8. 
Horace  calls  them  immundae popinae,  Sat.  ii  4  62  ;  and  Lncilias, 
infamam  irihonestam  turpemgue  .  .  .  popinam,  Fragm.  i  19.  Ivxu- 
riae  popinalis,  scortisque  et  diurnis  potationibus  exercitatus,  AppuL 
Met.    viii   153.         159:    obvius  =  "promptus,"   "paratus," 
"  sponte  se  offerens,'*  Lucan.  viii  58 ;  and  Burmann's  note. 
asdduo.    Some  have  proposed  Assyria,  but  the  reading  in  the 
text  is  undoubtedly  correct.         160 :  The  genuineness  of  this 
verse  has  been  doubted.     What  Idumaeae  portae  may  mean  I 
do  not  know.     At  xi  124,  we  have^wrto  Syenes,  "  the  entrepdt 
of  Syene,"  Syene,  the  place  through  which  the  traffic  passes, 
and  if  the  same  sense  be  given  here  the  meaning  will  be  as 
Rupert!  has  it,  *^  portus  vel  oppidum  aliquod  Idumaeae  per 
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quod,  tamquam  portam,  trans vehebantur  merces  ex  India  et 
Perside  in  Eomanum  imperium."  This  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory to  me.  Others  take  it  as  "  the  Jewish  gate  through  which 
Vespasian  and  Titus  entered  the  city  in  their  triumph  after 
their  yictories  in  Palestine."  But  there  is  no  authority  for  the 
existence  of  any  gate  so  called ;  and  why,  if  there  were  such  a 
gate/should  the  Jews  be  found  living  near  it  ?  There  is  a  tavern- 
keeper  of  the  same  nationality  in  Lucil.,  Canpona  hie  tamenuna 
Syra,  Fr.  iii  33 ;  and  VirgiPs  Copa  Syrisca.  161 :  He  "  my- 
lords  "  him.  Cum  te  non  nossem,  dominum  regemque  vocabam^ 
Mart,  i  113,  iv  84  5,  and  xii  60  14.  dominus  was  a  common 
appellative  in  the  time  of  Juvenal.  162  :  Cyane,  "  the 
hostess."  sucdnctay  ''her  clothes  girt  up  to  facilitate  her 
movements,"  hence,  "  bustling."  succinctus  cursiiat  hospes, 
Hor.  Sat.  ii  6  107. 

164  :  sqq.  desisH  nempe.  But,  of  course,  you  have  left 
off  this  kind  of  thing.  Horace  has  the  same  sentiment,  Nee 
lusisse  pudet  sed  non  incidere  ludum.  166  :  turpiter  audes,  vi 
97.  166  :  iii  186,  note.  Such  follies  as  these  should  be 
discarded  with  the  first  beard.  They  are  excui^able  only  in 
youth.  168 :  Thermai-um  ccdices,  thermae  are  generally 
taken  here  to  be  the  same  as  thermopolia,  ''places  where 
hot  drinks  were  sold."  But  this  is  quite  conjectural.  In  our 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words,  I  prefer  to 
take  thermae  in  its  usual  sense,  and  to  render  "  the  drinking 
orgies  of  the  bath."  That  drinking  did  go  on  at  the  public 
baths  is  shown  by  Mart,  xii  70,  Sobrius  a  tJiermis  nescit  aUre 
domum,  and  the  whole  epigram  j  and  in  Petron.  28  (to  which, 
however,  too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached),  we  read 
how,  while  Trimalchio  was  being  rubbed  dry,  ires  iairaliptae 
in  conspectu  ejus  Faiemum  potahant  Compare  Pers.  iii  100. 
In  Senec.  £pp.  56,  we  have,  at  the  baths,  people  selhng  cakes 
and  pastry,  et  omnes  popinarum  institores  mercem  sua  quadam  et 
insignita  modvlatione  vendentes,  and  again  in  Epp.  122,  we  have 
the  practice  of  drinking  at  the  baths  distinctly  mentioned,  in 
ipso  pene  balnei  limine,  inter  nudos  bibunt,  imo  potant,  et  sudorem 
quern  moverunt  potionibus  crebris  ac  ferventibus^  subinde  desiringunt. 
Comp.  Mart,  xii  19.  The  thermae,  it  should  be  remembered, 
resembled  the  Greek  gymnasia^  and  included  play-grounds, 
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lecture-rooms,  libraries,  &c.  It  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  included  thermopolia,  "  bars  for  the  sale  of  hot  (binks." 
At  any  rate,  there  would  be  sure  to  be  such  establishments 
very  close  to  the  public  baths ;  and  the  expression,  with  the 
above  rendering,  is  quite  intelligible.  Compare  Mart  t  70 
3  4.  inscripta  lintea.  There  has  been  very  much  disputing 
over  these  words,  I  think  they  mean  "  brothels,*'  vi  121, 
note,  and  Mart,  xi  45,  quoted  in  note  to  vi  122.  The  Ukdus, 
as  to  which  see  note  to  vi  123  of  the  same  satire,  was,  no 
doubt,  very  often  affixed  to  the  curtains  (which  covered  the 
small  apartments,  edlae,  in  which  the  prostitutes  were),  and 
hence  they  would  be  called  inscripta  linUa.  It  is  no  objection 
that  the  passage  generally  relates  to  night-taverns,  and  not  to 
stews.  Juvenal  is  very  discursive,  and  is  never  particular  as 
to  the  order  in  which  he  introduces  his  pointa  '^Lateranus 
frequents  all  sorts  of  low  haunts  at  an  age  when  he  ought  to 
know  better,"  that  is  his  meaning.  170 :  praestare  Neronem 
securum,  ^'  to  guarantee  the  security  of  Nero," — ^the  common  use 
of  praestare  in  JuvenaL  171 :  n^itte  ostia.  This  may  mean, 
"send  your  army  to  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  (there  to  embark)," 
or,  **send  your  army  to  the  mouths  of  those  rivers,  the 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  &a  (to  protect  the  frontier)."  I  prefer  the 
former.  Mr.  Prior  seems  to  be  right  in  affirming  that  the 
Boman  port  Ostia  is  meant  here.  He  quotes  the  plural  form 
from  Livy  ix  19.  Aniio  aique  Osiiis  tenus,  "  Send  off  your 
expedition,  by  all  means,  Caesar,  but  your  general  you  will 
have  to  hunt  up  in  some  low  pot-house,"  is  the  sense.  172 : 
moffna.  The  epithet  is  introduced  to  account  for  the  large 
assemblage  of  ruffians  amongst  whom  he  places  the  legatus  in 
the  following  lines.  These  drinking-shops  were  usuaUy  very 
small,  and  were  furnished  with  stools  instead  of  couches. 
They  are  hence  called  sellariclae  popinae  by  Mart  v  70.  It  is 
probable  that  a  real  occurrence  is  here  referred  to,  the  story 
of  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  173  :  percussore,  "  a 
cut-throat,"  "a  bandit,"  as  grassator,  iii  305,  where  Rome 
was  represented  as  infested  by  these  nocturnal  marauders. 
jacentem,  **  reclining  at  table."  174:  fugitivis^  "fugitive 
slaves,"  xiii  iii.  To  harbour  a  fugitive  slave  was  unlawful, 
and  constituted/ur/um.    This  further  marks  the  low  character 
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of  the  house ;  fugiiiv,  however,  was  often  used  as  a  mere  term 
of  reproach ;  and  similarly,  camifez.        175 :  camifices  seems 
to  mean  here  the  same  as  tortores  in  vi  486,  where  see  note, 
and  Plant.  Capt.  iii  4  65.    sandapUae  were  rude  biers  on  which 
the  bodies  of  slaves  and  poor  people  were  carried  out  for 
burial.     The  word  occurs  several  times  in  Martial,  ii  81,  &c 
176 :  resupinati  may,  or  may  not,  have  an  indecent  meaning, 
iii  112,  vi  126.     In  the  latter  case,  it  will  mean  that  the  priest 
of  Cybele  is  lying  on  his  back,  dead-drunk,  with  his  drum 
beside  him.     We  had  these  drums  mentioned  at  vi  515,  and 
the  worship  of  Cybele  there  and  at  ii  iii.     These  tympana 
very  closely  resembled  modem  tambourines,  "and  it  appears 
from  old  paintings  that  they  were  struck  with  the  open  hand," 
Munro,  Lucret.  ii  618,  and  also  with  a  stick,  according  to  the 
article  in  the  Diet.  6.  and  B.  Ant. ;  but  the  passage  quoted 
(Phaedr.  iii  20)  does  not  confirm  this.     They  were  properly 
women's  instruments,  tibi  pensa  manu  tibi  moUia  gesto  Tympana, 
says  the  disguised  Achilles  in  Stat.  AchilL  i  654,  hence,  tym- 
panotribaj  "an  effeminate  coxcomb,"  Plant.  True,  ii  7  60. 
The  Galli,  as  we  have  seen,  were  eunuchs,  and  Martial  con- 
stantly uses  the  term  as  a  synonym  for  eunuchs,  iii  24,  &c., 
of.  Lucret.  ii  614,  sqq.     Catullus  calls  them  Gallae,  63   12. 
177:  Aequa  ibi  liberias,  "it  is  liberty-halL"    The  place  is  a 
"  tapis  franc,"  as  the  French  call  it     180 :  Nempe,  "  of  course," 
as  at  164.     nempe  enim  daturi  estis  consulari  viro  servos  aliguos, 
Plin.  Epp.  iii  16,  "  of  course,  you  mean  to  give,"  &c.     ergastula, 
vi  150,  note,     in  Lucanos  (agros)  aut  Tusca  ergastula  mittas 
means,  "you  would  send  him  into  the  country,  there  to  work 
in  chains."    Et  sonet  innumera  compede  Tuscus  ager,  Mart,  ix 
23  4.         181 :  Trqjugenae,  i  100,  note.        182 :  cerdonibus^ 
iv  153,  note.     Folesus,  or  Folusus,  was  the  reputed  ancestor  of 
the  Valeria  gens.    For  the  general  sentiment  contained  in 
these  lines,  compare  Hor.  Epp.  i  18  29,  sqq.,  SttUtUiam  pati- 
untur  opes;  tibi  parmUa  res  est  .  ,  .  desine  mecum  certare, 

183, 184 :  Utimur  applies  to  the  poet  himself.  Shameful 
as  are  the  instances  of  profligacy  already  cited,  it  seems  that 
we  are  continually  brought  face  to  face  with  something  worse. 
He  then  proceeds  to  cite  an  instance  of  something  which  he 
considers  still   worse,  men  of  birth  going  on  the  stage. 

VOL.  IL  R 
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186  :  Damasippe,  The  name  is  used  here  for  that  of  any  man 
of  birth  and  fortune  who  had  ruined  himself.  It  had  no 
doubt  become  proverbial  from  Horace,  whose  works,  in 
Jurenars  time,  were  text-books,  vii  226  227,  and  familiar  to 
educated  men  from  boyhood  Damasippus,  a  broken  spend- 
thrift, is  introduced  as  talking  with  Horace  all  through  Sat 
ii  3.  There  was  a  living  original  of  the  character  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  vii  23 ;  ad  Att.  xii  29.  Probably  from 
consumpiis  opibus  here,  some  of  the  transcribers  have  taken 
this  as  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  passage,  and  hence 
Damasippus  has  been  substituted  for  Lateranus.  186: 

Sipario,  literally  the  "  drop-scene,"  or  "  stage-curtain,"  hence, 
metaph.,  "the  stage."  The  Phasma  (pa^/Ma),  or  '* Ghost," 
appears  to  have  been  a  farce,  written  by  Catullus  the  play- 
wright (and  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated 
poet).  We  know  nothing  certain  of  the  farce,  or  its  author, 
Menander  wrote  a  play  with  the  same  title,  of  which  a  Latin 
version  was  given  in  Terence's  time,  Idem  Menandri  Phasma 
nunc  nuper  dedity  Ter.  Eun.  Prol.  9.  But  elegance  appears  to 
have  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Menander's  comedies,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  connection  between  a  production  of  his 
and  the  noisy  (damosum)  farce  alluded  to  in  the  text ;  unless 
it  were  a  burlesque  of  the  original  Catullus  is  again  men- 
tioned at  xiii  III,  and  by  Mart  v  30,  facundi  scena  CaiuUi 
187 :  Laureolum,  "  the  hero  of  a  farce "  (also  by  Catullus, 
according  to  Tertull.  adv.  Valent  14),  a  robber  who  was 
crucified  on  the  stage.  Juvenal  says  Lentulus  acted  the 
character  so  much  to  the  life  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
crucified  in  reality,  not  in  mere  show.  This  appears  to  have 
been  actually  done  in  some  cases,  Nvda  Caledanio  sic  viscera 
praebuU  urso,  Non  falsa  pendens  in  cruce  Laureolus,  Mart.  Sp.  7, 
189  :  frons  durior,  as  os  durissimum  in  Cic.  frons  is  here,  as 
often,  "shame,"  "a  sense  of  shame;"  exdamet  Mdicerta perisse 
Froniem  de  rebus,  Pers.  v  103 ;  Aui  cum  perfricuU  franUm, 
posuitque  pvdorem,  Mart,  xi  27  7.  190:  triscurria,  "buf- 

fooneries of  the  lowest  kind,"  iri  having,  as  in  several  other 
words,  an  intensive  meaning :  trifurcifer,  Plant  Kud.  iii  4  29 ; 
trivenefice,  or  tervenefice,  Bacch.  iv  6  15,  quoted  by  Britannicus. 
Also,  injur  and  triparcus  in  the  same  poet,  and  triportenium  in 
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Pacuvias.  So  ter  alone.  Ter  tanto  pejor  ipsa  est  quam  illam 
tu  esse  viSf  Plaut.  Pers.  i  3  73.  This  word  must  be  com- 
pounded of  tres  and  scurra.  It  occurs  nowhere  else.  1 91, 
192  :  planipedes,  "  actors  in  mimi,  who  wore  nothing  on  their 
feet."  The  FaUi  we  haye  had  already  in  this  Satire,  14.  The 
Mamerd  were  a  family  in  the  Aemilia  gens  who,  Jike  all  the 
other  Aemilii,  traced  their  descent  from  Numa.  They  were 
extinct,  or  had  at  any  rate  disappeared  from  history,  when 
JuTenal  wrote.  cUapas  are  here  ''  stage-slaps,"  such  as  are 
administered  in  our  pantomimes  by  clown  to  pantaloon.  0 
quam  dignus  eras  alapis,  Mariane  Latini,  Te  successurum  credo 
ego  PanniculOy  Mart,  v  61,  where  however  alapae  Latini  are 
those  bestowed  by  Latinus,  and  Fanniadus  is  "  pantaloon." 
191 :  sqq.  I  am  very  nearly  reading  munera  here,  from  a 
conjecture  of  Dobree's  which  Bibbeck  has  adopted.  It  would 
make  the  sense  clear,  and  I  think  it  might  stand  for  "  ser- 
vices," "  favours."  However  all  the  best  MSS.  have  funera 
(one  of  no  great  authority  has  vidnetay  which,  in  the  sense  of 
"  stage-bruises,"  would  do),  and  we  had  better  make  the  best 
of  it.  Some  of  the  commentators  have  introduced  worse  con- 
fusion into  this  passage  by  taking  gladios  for  the  *'  gladiator's 
sword."  They  have  been  deceived  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
that  word  to  pulpita.  The  sense  (or  rather  nonsense)  will  be 
this, — "  No  matter  what  they  sell  their  lives  for  in  the  arena. 
They  sell  them  voluntarily,  &c.  Yet,  suppose  a  gladiator's 
part  were  offered  you  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  stage  on  the 
other,  would  not  the  gladiator's  part  be  preferable  1  To  be 
sure  it  would.  What  then  remains  worse  than  the  stage  1 
The  gladiator's  part."  Juvenal  never  could  have  written 
thus,  gladios  is  evidently  '^a  violent  death,"  cf.  195,  note, 
and  then  (194  being  obviously  spurious)  we  shall  get  this, — 
"  What  matters  it  at  what  price  they  sell  their  lives  in  the 
arena?  They  do  it  voluntarily;  no  tyrant  compels  theuL 
Yet  suppose  a  violent  death  were  offered  as  an  alternative, 
even  to  going  upon  the  stage,  would  not  the  former  be  prefer- 
able 1  Who  would  choose  life,  on  condition  of  playing  '  the 
walking  gentleman,'  '  the  heavy  old  man  1 '  &c.  Beyond 
such  performances  as  these,  what  remains  1  The  arena,  &c." 
This  is  intelligible,  but  somewhat  confused,  and  like  iii  232- 
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236,  and  some  other  passages,  woald  have  offered  a  fine 
target  for  Eibbeck,  if  it  had  occurred  in  one  of  his  "  spuri- 
ous "  satires.  Seneca  takes  the  same  view  as  Juvenal  as  to 
the  comparative  enormity  of  the  two  employments,  Deinde 
sub  persona  cum  diu  irita  frons  est,  transiiur  ad  galeam^  Nat. 
Quaes t.  vii  ^2.  haec  vltra  is  as  quid  ultra,  vi  190,  leading 
up  to  something  worse.  In  ii  143  for  a  nobleman  to  appear 
in  the  arena  is  described  as  surpassing  in  horror  an  unnatural 
marriage  between  males  publicly  celebrated.  193 :  venduni 
nullo  cogente  Nerone.  Compare  ii  90,  nulla  gemit  hie  tibicina 
cornu,  and  vi  589,  Manilius  iv  225,  has  Nunc  caput  in  mortem 
vendunt  et  funus  arenae,  where  Heinsius  conjectured  munusj 
but  there  funus  is  clearly  right  Suetonius  says  that  Nero 
caused  four  hundred  senators  and  six  hundred  knights 
to  fight  in  the  arena,  Ner.  12,  but  the  number  is  probably 
exaggerated.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  compelled  any  one 
to  go  on  the  stage.  194:  is  doubtless  spurious.  The 
praetor  presided  over  the  public  games  in  Juvenal's  time. 
celsi,  "seated  on  high,"  x  36  37.  195:  gladios,  "violent 
death  (awaiting  you  if  you  refused  to  comply),"  as  at  iv  96, 
X  123,  xiii  25.  I  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  make  sense  of  "the 
sword  of  the  gladiator."  Yet  but  for  the  context  it  would 
bear  that  sense.  Se  ad  gladium  locare,  is  "  to  hire  one's  self 
out  as  a  gladiator,"  Sen.  Epp.  87.  197 :  tU  sit  zelotypus 
Thymeles,  as  "to  play  the  part  of  the  jealous  husband  (or 
lover — but  the  first  is  perhaps  better)  of  Thymele,"  i  36, 
note.  Corinthi,  an  actor  who  played  "  the  dupe,"  "  the  heavy 
man,"  patresfamUias  togaios,  modo  stupidos,  m/do  ohscenos,  as 
TertuUian  terms  their  rdle,  de  Spect.  So  stupidus  is  "the 
heavy  man"  in  Capitol.  M.  Ant,  29.  198:  dtharaedo 
principe,  with  the  example  of  an  Emperor  figuring  as  a  harper. 
Not  "  when  the  Emperor  is  a  harper."  He  is  speaking  of  his 
own  day,  when  in  any  case  Nero  had  long  been  dead,  nullo 
cogente  Nerone,  193.  That  Emperor's  performances  on  the 
public  stage  are  well  known,  and  coins  of  him,  with  a  harp 
in  his  hand,  still  exist  Compare  v  617,  quae  non  f octet  quad 
principis  uxor  ?  Regis  ad  exemplar  totus  componiiur  orbis,  Claud, 
199  :  haec  ultra  quid  erit  ?  As  at  vi  190.  quid  ultra  f  "  what 
can  there  be  beyond  this,  what  remains  further)"    And  then 
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something  still  worse  is  mentioned.  200:  The  mirmillo 
was  a  gladiator,  whose  name  has  been  derived  from  the  image 
of  a  fish  {/Ao^fiv^o^)  which  he  wore  on  his  helmet.  He  was 
usually  matched  with  the  retiaritts,  ii  143,  note;  and  for  a 
fall  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  gladiators,  see  Diet.  G. 
and  B.  Ant.  It  was  the  latter  part  which  Gracchus  appears 
to  have  chosen  on  this  occasion.  What  is  meant  here  is,  that 
he  came  into  the  arena  as  a  gladiator,  and  not  as  one  of  those 
who  are  heavily  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  and  whose 
faces  are  concealed  by  a  helmet,  such  as  the  mirmillo,  but  in 
the  light  costume  of  a  retiarius,  with  his  face  exposed — and 
actually  wearing  the  gold-fringed  tunic  and  tall  conical  cap, 
with  flowing  ribbons,  of  the  priests  of  Mars — thus  unblush- 
ingly  exhibiting  his  person  and  disgrace  to  the  world,  and 
reserving  to  himself  the  means  of  running  away,  like  a  coward, 
if  he  got  worsted  in  the  encounter.  We  have  had  all  about 
this  before  in  ii  143-148 ;  and  Gracchus  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  priest  of  Mars  in  the  same  satire,  125  126.  We  do  not 
read  of  persons  of  rank  appearing  in  the  character  of  gladiators 
before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  Suet  J.  Caes.  39.  202  : 
is  probably  spurious.  205:  spedacula,  "the  spectators." 
So  auxiliis,  "the  auxiliary  troops,"  256;  elementa,  "learners 
of  first  elements,"  Quint.  Inst.  Or,  i  2 ;  serviiia,  "  slaves ; " 
crimen,  "  a  criminal,"  Virg. ;  latrocinium  for  lairo;  custodiae  for 
eusiodeSy  Sen.  £pp.  77.  ministena,  &c  ;  see  219.  207,  208 : 
defaucibus  aurea  cum  se  porrigat,  refers  to  the  tunic  which  was 
embroidered  or  fringed  with  gold,  galero  is  here  the  conical 
cap  worn  by  the  Salii.  It  seems  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  lay  it  aside  in  public,  AuL  Gell.  x  15,  and  this  is  perhaps 
why  Gracchus  appeared  in  it.  If  recognised  without  it,  he 
would  have  lost  his  priesthood,  Val.  Max.  i  i  4,  and  Diet.  G. 
and  R  Ant.  "  Apex."  At  vi  120,  the  word  is  used  in  another 
sense,  "a  wig." 

211  :  According  to  Tacitus  Ann.  xv  65,  some  of  those 
who  joined  in  Piso's  conspiracy  against  Nero,  A.D.  65,  had 
the  ultimate  aim  in  view  of  raising  Seneca  to  the-  throne. 
The  respect  which  Juvenal  professes  here  and  elsewhere 
(v  109)  for  Seneca,  will  be  shared  in  a  very  moderate  degree 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  life.    Having  introduced 
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Nero  into  the  Satire,  the  poet  not  unnaturally  contrasts  Seneca 
with  him,  but  it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the 
general  argument,  if  the  latter  had  been  a  man  of  low  birth, 
which  he  was  not.  Some  commentators  have  thought,  from 
the  way  in  which  Nero  is  dwelt  upon,  that  the  first  drafb  of 
this  Satire  was  probably  written  during  his  reign  or  shortly 
after  his  death.  But  it  is  clear  that  Juvenal  wishing  to  illus- 
trate his  theme,  Stemmata  quid  fadunt  f  by  the  example  of  an 
emperor,  among  others,  could  not  have  chosen  one  more  recent 
than  Nero.  For  Galba  he  had  a  partiality.  Otho  and  Yitel- 
lius  were  of  no  remarkable  descent,  and  the  Flavians  of  humble 
origin.  And  Nero  fits  in  with  and  was  perhaps  suggested  by 
what  has  preceded  about  the  stage.  LiL  si  deniur,  so  Livy 
iv  3,  Sipopulo  Romano  liberum  suffragium  dcUur,  213>  214 : 
Alluding  to  the  well-known  punishment  for  parricides,  under 
which  term  were  included,  as  exposed  to  this  penalty,  the 
murderers  of  a  father,  mother,  grandfather,  and  grandmother. 
They  were  whipped,  sewn  up  in  a  sack  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  where  the  sea 
was  not  at  hand,  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  xiii  155  156,  though 
Suetonius  alleges  that  none  were  punished  in  this  way  who 
had  not  confessed  their  guilt,  Aug.  33.  Nero  was,  strictly 
speaking,  guilty  of  only  one  parricidium  (or  two,  if  he  really 
had  a  hand  in  the  death  of  his  father  by  adoption,  Claudius, 
Suet.  Nero,  33),  thus  punishable, — ^that  of  his  mother  Agrip- 
pina;  but  he  murdered  his  wives  Octavia  and  Poppaea, 
Britannicus  his  step-brother,  &c.  non  una,  not  one  alone,  vi 
218.  215:  sqq.  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  ii  31  32,  sqq,  "Orestes 
murdered  his  mother  Glytemnaestra  too;  but  his  case  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  Nero."  causa  is  the  incentive, 
motiva  Nero  was  compared  to  Orestes  in  his  lifetime, 
Suet  Ner.  39.  218  :  Eledrae,  the  sister  of  Orestes.  Nero 
murdered  Antonia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  his 
sister  by  adoption,  because  she  would  not  marry  him.  His 
wife  Octavia  was  also  his  sister  by  adoption.  219:  con- 
jugii  for  conjugis,  connubium  is  similarly  used,  and  conjugia 
pi.  So  remigium  for  remiges^  Hor.  Epp.  i  6  63 ;  and  many 
other  words  of  the  same  kind.  220 :  Troica  non  scripsU, 
Orestes  never  sang  on  the  stage.     He  did  not  compose  rub- 
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bishj  poems  like  the  Troica,  iii  9,  note.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Lacian,  the  Emperor  put  to  death,  at  the  Isthmian  games,  a 
singer  whose  voice  drowned  his  own.  221 :  quid  enim 

Ferginius  armiSy  <kc.  ^*  He  asks  which  of  all  Nero's  crimes  so 
called  for  punishment,  as  his  having  written  this  dull  poem," 
Macleane.  I  can  scarcely  think  that  Juvenal  meant  to  saj 
this.  The  humour  of  what  has  preceded,  Troica  non  scrips^it, 
coning  after  a  catalogue  of  crimes,  would  be  destroyed  by 
dwelling  on  the  idea.  If  Nero  had  never  done  worse,  he 
would  have  been  simply  ridiculous.  The  poet  has,  rather, 
the  whole  career  of  Nero  before  his  eyes,  and  particularly  his 
pablic  appearances  on  the  stage,  which  he  is  just  going  to 
mention.  "What  could  Verginius,  &c.,  have  found  (in  the 
world)  more  deserving  of  the  vengeance  of  their  armies? 
What  did  Nero  do  in  all  his  tyranny  1  This  is  what  he  did," 
^.  221,  222 :  Verginius,  Findex,  Oalba.  The  last  named 
was  Nero's  successor.  Yindex  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  first 
raised  the  standard  of  Galba,  but  Verginius  marched  against 
him,  protesting  that  he  would  acknowledge  no  one  as  Em- 
peror till  he  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Senate.  Verginius, 
however,  subsequently  aided  in  the  establishment  of  Galba. 
Verginius  Eufus  was  a  very  remarkable  figure  in  the  history 
of  these  times,  a  man  who  had  several  times  refused  the  im- 
perial throne.  He  had  not  long  been  dead  when  this  Satire 
was  written,  and  he  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  Plin. 
£pp.  ii  I.  It  is  rather  strange  to  find  Juvenal  coupling  him 
with  Vindex,  as  the  epitaph  composed  by  himself  for  his 
tomb  ran  thus,  Hie  sittis  est  Eufus  jndso  gui  Vindice  quondam 
Imperium  asseruU  non  sibi  sed  pairiae,  Plin.  Epp.  vi  10.  The 
poet,  however,  cites  these  three  men  as  having  been  the  most 
instrumental  in  the  downfall  of  Nero.  224-226:  How 

Nero  went  about  Greece  performing  in  public  is  related  by 
Suetonius,  Ner.,  and  others,  opium,  "parsley,"  was  used  by 
the  ancients  for  crowning  the  head,  Floribus  atque  apio  erines 
omaius  amaro,  Virg.  Eel.  6  68 ;  iiri  V  ip^vm  cOJtuv  ffrif  awV- 
%w:  Sifjkifi,  Anacr. ;  Hor.  Od.  i  36  16,  &c.  Suetonius  says  of 
Nero,  Bomam  iniroiU  coronam  capite  gerens  Olympiacam  dexira 
manu  Pythiam,  Ner.  25.  227:  The  poet  tells  him  ironi- 
cally to  hang  up  his  stage-dresses,  &c.,  by  the  statues  of  his 
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ancestors.  228  :  DomUi,  Nero  belonged  to  the  Aheno- 
barbi,  a  family  of  the  Domitia  gens.  His  father's  name  was 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahen.,  and  his  own  L.  Domit.  Ahen.  before  his 
adoption  by  Claudius.  The  Domitia  gens  was  of  plebeian 
origin,  but  before  Nero's  time,  had  come  to  be  looked  apon 
as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Boman  families,  Suet  Ner.  i* 
229,  230 :  The  syrma,  t.«.,  the  long  tragic  cloak  with  a  train 
to  it,  in  which  he  had  acted  the  part  of  Thyestes,  or  Anti- 
gone, or  the  mask  which  he  wore  in  the  character  of  Mena- 
lippe.  Martial  speaks  of  a  tragic  writer  as  one  gut  seribil 
•  .  .  coenam  crude  Thyesta  iuam,  and  says  of  his  own  epigrams^ 
Musa  nee  insatio  syrmate  nostra  tumet,  iy  49,  where  syrma  is 
used  for  "  tragedy,"  as  in  Juv.  xv  30.  There  were  many 
plays  extant  on  these  subjects.  Varius  wrote  a  tragedy  of 
Thyestes,  which  is  spoken  of  by  Quint.  Inst  Or*  x  i,  and 
alluded  to  by  Hor.  Od.  i  6  8.  Ennius  and  Accius  are  said 
to  have  written  tragedies  on  Menalippe.  marmareo  eciosso 
must  mean  '^  a  colossal  marble  statue  of  one  of  his  ancestors.** 
Suetonius  informs  us  that  Nero  had  a  colossal  statue  of  him- 
self, one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  Ner.  31,  but  it  would 
appear  to  hare  been  of  bronze,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv  2.  It  is  to 
this  that  allusion  is  made  in  Mart.  Sp.  2. 

231 :  Catiline  was  of  an  old,  but  impoverished,  family  of 
the  Sergia  gens,  who  traced  their  descent  from  Sergestus, 
the  companion  of  Aeneas.  Sergestusgue,  domus  tenet  a  quo  Sergia 
nomen^  Virg.  Aen.  v  121.  Cethegus,  his  chief  associate,  was 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  two  are  coupled  at  ii  27  and  x 
287  288.  234:    As  if  you  had  been  bom  hereditary 

enemies  of  Borne.  This  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  Cicero,  guam 
(patriam)  quidam  hinc  naii,  ei  summo  loco  naii,  non  patriam 
suam^  sed  urbem  hostium  esse  judicaveruni,  in  Catal.  iv  8.  Nearly 
all  the  barbarous  nations  within  the  sphere  of  Rome's  influ- 
ence wore  braccae  (breeches)  in  those  days,  ii  169,  but  the 
term  is  perhaps  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  or  Braccata,  Plin.  H.  N.  iii  4,  Narbonensis  provinda 
Braccata  ante  dicta.  Martial  speaks  of  the  braccae  Brilonis 
pauperis^  xi  2 1.  The  Senones  were  a  tribe  who  invaded  Italy 
in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins.  Their  name  seems  to  have  be- 
come proverbial  for  the  enemies  of  Rome,  Et  Senonum  furias 
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Latiae  sumjpsere  cohortes,  Stat  Silv.  v  3  198.  236:  tunica 

molesta,  cf.  i  155.  Martial  uses  the  same  expression,  x  25  5. 
iunicam  alimeniis  iffnium  et  illitam  et  intextam^  Senec.  Epist.  14. 
Tertoll.  calls  it  tunica  ardens^  "  a  dress  smeared  with  pitch, 
&c.,  in  which  the  wearer  was  burnt."  237 :  novus  Arenas. 
Cicero,  lately  a  mere  country  knight,  the  first  of  his  family 
who  served  a  curule  office,  his  is  another  reading  here 
instead  of  hie,  *'  to  them,"  ^'  in  the  opinion  of  such  people  as 
Catiline  and  Cethegus."      But  hie  is  preferable.  238: 

galeatum,  i  169,  note.  239 :  in  omni  gente,  "  for  the  whole 
of  Italy,"  Heinrich.  Macleane  quotes  Hor.  Od.  i  2  S,  ierruit 
urbenif  terruii  gentes,  where  he  says  that  gentes  means  "  the 
people  about  Bome,  as  opposed  to  those  in  the  city."  In  both 
places,  I  think  the  meaning  is  the  nations  that  make  up  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  nations  that  own  our  sway.  Cicero  him- 
self certainly  uses  the  word  in  this  sense  when  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  assentiente  Italia^  cunciisque  gentihus^  conservator 
jpatriae.  Pis.  10,  and  cf.  de  Dom.  52.  241-243:  Leucade^ 
Thessaliae  campis  refer  to  the  battles  of  Actium  and  Philippi. 
Odavius,  Augustus.  243,  244 :  libera^  "  in  the  days  of  her 
freedom,  when  the  people  had  libera  sujffragia"  <fec.,  211.  There 
is  a  strong  emphasis  on  libera,  Augustus  indeed  received  the 
title  o^  Pater  patriae,  and  so  did  others,  but  then  Eome  was 
no  longer  free. 

246  :  The  mention  of  Arpinum  is  made  to  suggest,  as  it 
were,  a  notice  of  another  native  of  that  place  Marius  (to  whom, 
by  the  way,  Cicero  applies  the  term  pater  patriae,  C.  Rabir. 
10),  who,  though  a  plebeian  by  birth,  saved  the  state.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  he  was  not  actually  born  in  Arpinum,  but  in 
a  village  near  it.  All  ancient  authors  represent  him  as  of  very 
low  origin,  except  Yell.  Paterc,  who,  in  his  Soman  history,  ii 
1 1,  speaks  of  him  as  natus  equestri  loco;  but  the  reading  is  sus- 
pected, especially  as  the  same  writer  further  on,  1 28,  calls  him  a 
man  ignotae  originis.  247  :  He  had  the  vine-switch  broken 
over  his  head,  frangere  has  occurred  in  the  same  sense,  vi  479. 
Compare  viii  136.  The  vitis,  or  vine-switch,  was  the  badge  of 
office  of  the  centurion.  Hence  it  is  used  for  a  centurion's 
commission,  xiv  193,  vitem  posce  libello.  Fare  Paraeionias 
Latio  modo  vile  per  urbes  NobUis,  et  centum  dux  memorande  viris, 
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Mart.  X  26.  It  was  used  to  flog  soldiers,  Tac.  Ann.  i  23. 
249 :  The  allusion  is  to  the  battle  of  Vercellae,  won  by  the 
united  armies  of  Marius  and  Catulus,  over  the  Cimbri,  B.C. 
10 1.  261 :  After  they  were  flying  to  the  slaughtered 
Cimbri,  ie.^  after  the  battle.  263 :  The  noble  colleague 
was  Catulus.  The  nobility  of  the  family  has  been  already 
referred  to,  ii  146.  There  seems  great  doubt  whether  Catulus 
was  not  entitled  to  as  much  renown  as  Marius  for  his  share 
in  the  engagement.  264 :  P.  Decius  Mus^  father  and  son, 
devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the  sake  of  their  country, 
the  first  in  the  war  against  the  Latins,  the  second  in  that 
against  the  Gauls,  Liv.  viii  9,  and  x  28.  In  both  eases  they 
devoted  themselves  Diis  manibus,  tdlurigue.  There  was  also  a 
legend  of  the  grandson  having  done  the  same  in  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus,  Cic.  TuscQuaest.  i  3  7.  Horace  alludes  to  the  plebeian 
origin  of  the  Decii,  Sat  i  6  20.  269 :  ancUla  natus,  Servias 
TuUius,  vii  199  201.     trabeamy  x  35,  note. 

261 :  sqq.  He  goes  on  to  the  sons  of  Brutus,  put  to 
death  by  the  sentence  of  their  own  father  for  engaging  in 
a  conspiracy  to  bring  back  the  Tarquins.  Instead  of  thus 
endeavouring  to  strangle  liberty  at  its  birth,  they  should 
have  been  engaged  in  doing  some  great  deed  on  its  behalf, 
such  as  might  have  excited  the  admiration  of  patriots  of  the 
stamp  of  Mucins  and  Codes,  laxabani,  "  were  in  the  act  of 
loosening.''  Codes  defended  the  bridge  against  King  Porsena. 
Mucins  burnt  his  hand  before  the  same  king.  The  virgin  is 
Cloelia,  who  escaped  from  Porsena's  camp  and  swam  across 
the  Tiber.  Etfiuvium  vinclis  innaret  Cloelia  ruptis,  Virg.  Aeo. 
viii  652,  who  represents  Horatius  Codes  as  also  figuring  on 
the  shield  made  by  Vulcan  for  Aeneas.  In  his  illustrations, 
Juvenal,  of  course,  followed  the  current  legends.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Porsena  conquered  Home.  266 :  The  secret  was 
discovered  at  a  supper-party  by  Yindicius,  a  slave.  The 
matrons  mourned  Brutus  for  a  whole  year,  Liv.  ii  7 ;  and 
so  Juvenal  speaks  of  Yindicius  as  lugendus,  268 :  legum, 
*'  under  the  republic."  This  may  perhaps  be  best  explained 
by  referring  to  Livy  (of  Tarquin)  cognitiones  capUalium  rerum 
sine  consUiis  per  se  solus  exercebat  i  49.  animi  .  .  .  Deci  Bru- 
tique  secures,  Propert.  iv  i  45. 
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269 :  Thersiies,  the  deformed  talker  and  boaster  of  the 
Iliad,  B.  212,  sqq.  272:  Et  tamen,  "and  yet  after  all  is 
said."  Seneca  looks  at  the  matter  in  a  different  way,  Omnes 
si  ad  primam  originem  revocentur  a  diis  sunt,  Epp.  44,  the  whole 
of  which  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  this  Satire. 
revolvas^  "unroll  your  pedigree,"  however  long  it  may  be. 
We  talk  of  "  a  roll  of  ancestry."  273 :  infami  asylo,  "  of 
Eomulus."  exiguum  dominos  {Eomulum  et  JRemum)  commisit 
asylum^  Lucan.  i  97 ;  Livy  i  8.  276  :  "  No  better  than  he 
should  be,"  as  we  say.  This  is  one  of  Eibbeck's  undisputed 
satires,  and  1  must  therefore  point  out  that  lines  231-275 
are  quite  in  the  style  of  the  "  Declamator." 
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This  Satire  requires  no  words  by  way  of  introdaction. 
Mr.  Evans  seems  to  think  it  one  of  the  author's  late  pro- 
ductions from  the  mention  of  PoUio  6  7,  and  Saufeia  117,  in 
much  the  same  terms  as  those  which  are  applied  to  them  in  the 
eleventh  and  sixth  Satires  respectively,  xi  43,  vi  320,  and  both 
of  these  latter  bear  evidence  of  being  the  works  of  the  poet's 
maturer  years.  I  think  it  doubtful,  however,  whether  these 
are  more  than  names. 
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NOTES  TO   SATIRE  IX. 


1 :  The  subject  of  this  Satire  is  necessarily  a  painful 
one.  As  in  Satire  t,  the  poet  addresses  a  mere  parasite, 
and  points  out  to  him  the  disgrace  which  he  brings  on  him- 
self by  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  the  great;  so  here  he 
introduces  to  our  notice  a  character  of  a  far  worse  kind,  who 
endeavours  to  earn  a  living  by  pandering  to  the  most  diseased 
tastes  of  some  of  these  great  people.  But  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  other  case.  The 
man  is  made  to  tell  his  own  story  and  reveal  his  own  base- 
ness ;  and  the  effect  produced  is  far  greater  than  would  result 
from  a  series  of  scathing  rebukes  administered  by  the  poet. 
Though  we  should,  perhaps,  have  been  better  pleased  if 
Juvenal  had  left  this  subject  alone,  still,  as  he  did  undertake 
it,  one  is  glad  to  see  the  spirit  in  which  he  approaches 
it,  and  to  observe  the  contrast  which  he  presents  in  this 
respect  to  other  Boman  poets,  and  particularly  to  Horace. 
toties  gives  the  idea  of  the  man's  having  long  wandered  about 
in  quest  of  employment  Juv.'s  never  having  asked  him  before 
why  he  looks  so  wretched  may  be  intended  to  suggest  the 
slightness  of  their  acquaintance.  Naevole.  This  is  a  name 
which  occurs  several  times  in  Martial,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  real  person  is  intended.  2  :  frorUe  obducta,  chducta 
solvatur/ronte  senedttSf^OT.  Epod.  13  $.  Marsyavictus,  The 
story  of  Marsyas,  conquered  in  a  musical  contest  with  Apollo, 
and  flayed  alive  by  the  god,  is  well  known.  There  was  a 
statue  of  him  in  the  Forum  at  Eome,  to  which  Juvenal  may 
be  alluding,  Hor.  Sat  i  6  120J  Mart  ii.  64  8.  Appuleius 
Florid,  i  3  12,  quoted  by  OrelL  ad  Hor.,  describes  Marsyas  in 
terms  which  illustrate  12-15  of  this  Satire,  barbarus,  vuUu 
ferino  trux,  hispidus,  illutibarbus,  spinis  etpilis  obsitus.  It  was 
a  common  subject  for  sculptors.  3  :  Quid  tibi  cum  vultu, 
"  what  have  you  got  to  do  with."     Quid  tibi  cum  Cirrha  quid 
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cum  Permemde  lympha  f  Mart,  i  77.  Nil  mihi  cum  hello,  Ov. 
Fast  i  253.  deprensics,  "  caught  in  the  act,"  vi  285,  below  18. 
4:  Eavola  is  some  impure  old  wretch.     Rhodope,  a  coar- 

"tezau.  6:  Compare  Hor.  Sat.  i  3  81,  Lucil.  fragnt  zxiii 
If  but  this  verse  has  apparently  slipped  in  from  the 
margin,  where  it  occurred  as  the  note  of  a  reader.  If  it  is 
Juv.'s,  it  is  clearly  out  of  place.  6,  7  :  Crepereius  PoUio 
is  a  spendthrift  who  goes  about  offering  three  times  the 
amount  of  legal  interest  (ie.,  thirty-six  per  cent.)  for  a 
loan,  but  can  find  no  one  foolish  enough  to  advance  the 
money.  Follioj  as  a  spendthrift,  occurs  again  at  zi  43.  10 : 
verfiam  equUem,     Martial  has  the  same  expression  in  i  85, 

fuiuit  ancUlas  Domumque  et  agros  implet  equUibus  vemU,  but 
the  sense  is  not  the  same.  The  man  speaks  of  himself  as  a 
dicTis  at  59  72.  11 :  iolibtu  intra  pomeria  natis,  tLe.,  salibui 
urbanis,  Cicero  spei^s  of  urbcuU  tcUes,  ''smacking  of  the 
town,"  "witty,"  Juv.  xiii  in.  pomerium  was  a  space  on 
each  side  of  the  city  walls  which  was  not  to  be  built  upon 
or  cultivated,  Liv.  i  44 ;  Aul.  Gkll.  xiii  14.  12,  13 :  iiee. 
sUv,  cam.  So,  in  Theocrit.  we  find,  among  other  signs  of 
dejection,  aud^aXw/  xixmei  "  dried>up  curls,"  19  4. 

13 :  tota  nitor  in  cute  must  be  taken  together,  "a  general 
sleekness  of  skin,"  which  has  now  ceased  to  be  seen — nullus. 
14 :  Pliny  speaks  of  the  pitch  from  Bruttium  in  H.  N.  xiv 
20,  and  xvi  1 1,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  probably  made  from 
the  pine-trees  of  Calabria.  Here  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  depila- 
tory. 16  :  fruiicante  pUo,  comp.  Calp.  vi  37,  Aspieis  vi 
fruiicat  late  caput?  of  a  stag — ^probably  in  reference  to  his 
antlers.  16,  17:  Macleane  thinks  this  refers  to  "a  man 
recovering  from  a  fever,  and  in  the  first  stage  of  recovery,"  on 
the  strength  of  iv  5  7,  jam  quartanam  sperantibus  aegris  (where 
see  note),  but  he  is  certainly  wrong.  The  meaning  is  "  like 
that  of  a  sick  old  man  who  has  long  been  tormented  by  a 
quartan,"  as  many  are  in  Italy  at  the  present  day.  These 
fevers  or  agues  did  not  necessarily  begin  by  being  quotidianae 
and  then  pass  into  gruartanae,  as  Macleane's  note  would  imply, 
but  might  begin  and  end  by  being  quartancte,  &c.,  or  pass  &om 
the  intermittent  to  the  more  serious  stage.  Here  the  sense 
is  clear.       17 :  domest    Ov.  Met.  vi  686.        18  :  sqq,  Juvenal 
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may  have  had  Lucilius  in  his  memory  here,  Animo  qui  aegrotat^ 
vidtmus  carpore  hunc  signum  dare,  Fr.  xxvi  55.         21 :  pro- 
jxmtum,  T  I.        22 :  nuper,  as  Macleane  observes,  ''does  not 
always  mean  that  which  was  very  lately,  but  in  former  years. 
In  Hor.  Epod.  9  7,  it  means  six  years  before."    Cf.  Juv.  ii 
29,  and  iv  9.     In  Cicero  de  Senect.  Cato  Major,  speaking, 
B.C.  150,  mentions  jP.  Crassum  nuper  ponUficem  maximum,  i,e., 
sixty-two  years  before.     In  the  Div.  in  Q.  Caec.  20,  it  is  used 
of  a  time  some  thirty  years  before,  in  Sen.  de  Ira.  ii  5,  of  an 
event  which  must  have  happened  at  least  thirty  to  forty 
years  before.     Cicero  speaks  of  ea  quae  nuper,  id  est  paucis 
ante  seculis,  reperia  aunt,  Nat  Deor.  ii  50,  but  here  he  means 
''  recently,"  comparatively  speaking,  in  reference  to  his  subject ; 
as  we  might  say,  ''The  art  of  printing  is  a  recent  invention 
in  the  history  ,#f  mankind."     Ganymeden  is  usually  taken  for 
a  temple  of  Jupiter,  where  his  statue  would  naturally  be 
found ;  but  I  think  that  it  should  be  taken  with  Pads,    The 
temple  of  Peace  erected  by  Vespasian,  after  the  termination 
of  the  Jewish  war,  was  adorned  with  many  magnificent  works 
of  art,  and  there  may  have  been  a  well-known  statue  of  Gany- 
mede among  them.     Certainly  secreta  pcUatia  does  not  apply 
well  to  Pax,  whose  rites  were  not  secret,  and  whose  temple 
was  not  (like  that  of  Cybele)  on  th^e  Palatine  Hill.     Moreover 
all  the  other  temples  mentioned  are  those  of  female  divinities. 
Pax,  Isis,  Cybele,  Ceres,  the  three  last  particularly  frequented 
by  women.     It  was  to  these  that  an  adulterer,  moechus,  in 
search  of  bonnes-fortunes  would  go,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
is  out  of  place — ^for  26  is  thrown  in  parenthetically.         24 : 
Cererem,  the  temple  of  Ceres,  a  common  usage :  ante  Castoris, 
ad  Sjpei,  &c.      quo  .  .  .  templo,  vi  489,  and  compare  Propert. 
ii   19   10.     Fanaque  peccatis  plurima  causa  tuts.     The  early 
Christian  writers  continually  assign  this  character  to  the 
temples.         26:  eelehrare,  iii  249.         26:  inclinare,  x  224. 
as  incuroare.  Mart  xi  43  5. 

28 :  pingues  lucemas.  So  Martial,  Te  Cadmea  Tyros  me 
pinguis  Gallia  veslit,  vi  11,  and  he  speaks  of  a  cloak  as  Sequor 
nicae  pinguem  texiricis  alumnam,  iv  9.  pinguis  there,  as  well 
as  here,  means  "coarse,"  "thick,*  not  greasy.  31 :  Macleane 
seems  to  think  tenue  argentum,  etc.,  refers  to  the  cloak.     He 
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translates  '*  like  base  metal "  This  may  be  so,  or  it  may  refer  to 
the  money  he  gets,  and  which  he  describes  contemptuously. 
secundtu  for  "  inferior  "  is  common,  panis  secundus^  Hor,  vir 
secundae  notae^  Senec.  secundae  sortis  ingenium^  Id.  32,  33  : 
fata,  sidera,  yii  194-201.  sinus,  included  all  the  front  folds  of 
the  toga,  as  appears  clearly  from  a  passage  in  Petron.  24.  34 : 
i  40  41,  incognita  cannot  mean  '^  remaining  unknown,"  as  Mr. 
Evans  renders ;  which  is  against  what  immediately  follows. 
We  speak  of  a  thing  "  of  unknown  size,"  i,e,,  "  hitherto  un- 
known," for  "  very  great"  So  numquam  visis,  xii  74,  "never 
•seen,"  "hitherto  unseen,"  "unprecedented."  ignota  "unknowa 
before,"  xiv  187.  aper  immanis  atque  tnmsitatus,  "such  as  had 
never  been  seen  before,"  Appul.  Met.  viii  155.  noctem  publieis 
voluptatibus  inexpertam,  "such  as  had  never  been  enjoyed 
before,"  Statius.  proem.  Silv.  i.  equum  magnitudine  invisitala, 
AuL  Gell.  iii  9.  36  :  Mart,  i  97  13,  xi  63.  36 :  viderity 
probably  alludes  to  the  bath,  vi  374  375,  Mart,  i  24,  xi  63. 
Lamprid.  Elagab.  8.  densaeque  iahellae,  i  1 20.  densos  amores, 
Virg,,  "numerous."  37:  i^Mg  .  .  .  xhatdcc,  a  parody  on 
aM^  yap  ipiXxsrat  oivdoa  c/hioog,  of  Homer.  The  vagabond 
quotes  Greek.  42 :  numerentur  deinde  labores.  These  words 
are  usually  taken  with  what  has  preceded,  '' reckon  up  fire 
sestertia  as  a  complete  quittance,  and  then  reckon  up  what  he 
has  done  to  earn  them."  But  they  are  far  more  forcible  and 
appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  Naevolus,  especially  with  what 
follows;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  great  man  would  himself 
call  attention  to  the  character  of  his  client's  services.  The 
sum  would  be  about  ;;^4o.  As  to  calculus  and  tabtda,  see 
Diet.  G.  and  R.  Ant.,  "Abacus,"  43 :  The  part  which  the 
rich  patron  is  here  supposed  to  fill  was  even  then  looked  upon 
as  especially  disgraceful.  Mart,  iii  71  (where  the  rdle  of  Nae- 
volus is  transposed).  44 :  legiUmum  means  here  "  of  the 
right  length."  Fistulas  denum  pedem  longitudinis  esse  legiUmtan. 
est,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi  6.  This  passage,  like  many  others,  can- 
not appear  in  our  translation.  46 :  servus  .  .  .  qui  foderit 
agrwnu  fodere  is  used  in  the  same  double  sense  in  Mart,  yii 
102,  and  cf.  Id.  i  93  11  12.  Juvenal  may  have  had  that  epi- 
gram in  his  view,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  word  was  common 
in  an  obscene  sense,  c£  Lucret.  iv  1272  1273;  and  b6  arare. 
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Plaut  Asin.  v  2  24.  47  :  dignum  cyatko  codoque,  "a  Gany- 
mede," v  56,  note.  49 :  morbo,  ii  17,  note,  donate  is  "  to 
spend  money  on."  60  :  sqq.  A  pretty  fellow  this,  who 
expects  presents,  instead  of  giving  them,  a  fit  recipient  for 
parasols,  amber  and  other  female  knick-knacks  !  sudna,  vi  5  73, 
note,  cathedra,  i  64,  note,  femineis  kalendu  were  the  kalends 
of  March,  when  the  Matronalia  were  held,  and  the  women 
received  presents.  Suet.  Vesp.  19 ;  Ovid,  A.  A.  i  405-406, 
Mart.  V  84.     madidum  ver  incijnt  refers  to  the  same  time. 

64  :  sqq.  passer.  The  sparrow  was  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly lascivious,  Plin.  H.  N.  x  36.  TrifoUnus  ager^  "  in 
Campania,"  according  to  Pliny,  xiv  6.  Martial  speaks  of  this 
wine  with  less  favour,  xiii  114.  66:  milvos  ...  IfLssos. 

Dives  arat  Curihus  quantum  non  milvus  oberret,  Pers.  iv  26. 
Ipse  Trimalchio  fundos  kabet,  qua  milvi  volant,  Petron.  37,  *.«., 
^*  large  enough  for  kites  to  fly  about  in."  miluus  and  milvius 
occur  as  forms  in  Hor.  and  Ov.  Compare  praepotentes  qui 
possident  fines  gentium  quos  ne  drcumire  equis  quidem  valent, 
Colum.  E.  R  i  3  12.  67 :  Gaurus  (now  Monte  Barbaro), 

in  Campania,  celebrated  for  its  wine,  vineta  madentia  Gauri, 
Stat.  Many  interpretations  have  been  offered  of  inanis,  and 
we  can  only  conjecture,  as  we  do  not  know,  the  exact  appear- 
ance the  mountain  may  have  presented  in  Juvenal's  time.  I 
think  it  means  "hollow."  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Cam- 
pania was  volcanic,  and  Gaurus  was  an  extinct  volcano. 
Heinrich  explains  it  by  "  minus  uber,  infecundus  "  {fecundis 
vitibus  impletfhy  the  way,  having  just   occurred).  68 : 

victuro,  because  not  likely  to  be  uncorked  by  the  niggardly 
owner,  or  because  the  wine  was  of  the  best  kind  and  would 
keep  long.  69  :  lumbos.     The  use  of  this  word  does  not 

need  comment.  60:  rusticus  iti/ans,  &c.,  "the  inhabit- 

ants of  the  farm,"  who  would,  of  course,  go  with  it ;  compare 
3^i5i>  sq<l«  62  :  Gymbala  ptdsantis.      This  would  be  a 

GalluSf  or  priest  of  Cybele,  vi  515,  viii  176,  "another  filthy 
fellow."  "  You  may  as  well  leave  a  few  acres  to  me  for  my 
services,  as  to  some  friend  of  yours  among  the  priests  of 
Cybele," — says  Naevolus. 

64,  66:  sed  .  .  .  Ulixes.  "  But  (i),  my  slave  is  clamour- 
ing "  (for  food  and  raiment),  my  only  one,  as  unique  as  Poly- 

VOL.  IL  S 
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phemus*  eye;  or  (2),  as  Heinrich  and  Macleane  take  it,  "My 
slave  is  calling  out  as  loud  as  Polyphemus  with  his  one  eye," 
loUa  acies  Folyphemi  beings  taken  as  "  big-eyed  Polyphemus," 
iv  39,  note.  As  for  the  roaring  of  Polyphemus,  cf.  Virg.  Aen. 
iii  672,  sqq.  But  the  words  per  quam,  sa  efossam,  ''by  the 
putting  out  of  which,"  following,  as  they  do,  seem  to  limit 
lata  octet  to  an  eye,  and  not  to  allow  of  its  1)eing  taken  as  a 
periphrasis  for  the  bearer  of  the  eye.  68 :  What  shall  I 
say  to  their  shoulders  1  i^.,  How  shall  I  account  for  not 
having  a  garment  to  put  on  them  1  f^entri  et  scapuluy  "  his 
inside  and  outside,"  Sen.  Epp.  17.  69  :  duraie^  &&,  looks 
like  a  parody  on  Yirg.  Aen.  i  207.  DuraU  et  votmet  rebus 
servate  secundis.  76 :   tabulas  quoque  ruperat       redderti 

uxoremy  rumperetque  tahuhu  nupiicUes,  Tac  Ann.  zi  30.  76  : 
sigriabat,  as  laxabant,  viii  261,  *'  she  was  on  the  point  of  doing 
it."  78 :  lecti  smus,  Catull.    67.  84 :  As  to  libros 

actorum^n  136,  note,  lihrii  actorum  spatyere  argumenia  viri 
might  also  mean  "to  sprinkle  the  gazettes  with  proofs  of 
your  virility," t.e.,  "to  insert,  at  intervals,  the  announcement 
of  a  son's  or  a  daughter's  birth."  In  that  sense  spargere  Ubros 
argumentU  or  apargere  argwnerUa  per  lihros^  would  be  a  more 
usual  construction,  yet  the  one  in  the  text  would  be  quite 
good.  But  the  sense  I  have  given  is  preferable.  And  so 
Becker  takes  it,  "  Gallus,"  sc.  i,  exc.  2, — "to  diffuse  through 
the  medium  of  the  acta  publica."  86 :  Hang  up  garlands 
in  honour  of  the  occasion,  vi  51.  As  he  had  a  child,  he  could 
take  a  whole  legacy,  and  not  as  when  he  was  childless  the 
half  of  it  merely,  the  remaining  half  lapsing,  becoming 
caducuTn^  Moreover,  he  would  be  entitled  to  take  eaduea 
lapsing  from  others.  If  he  had  three  children  he  would 
obtain  "  jus  trium  liberorum,"  conferring  further  advantages, 
cf.  Diet.  G.  and  R.  Ant.,  "Bona  caduca"  and  "Leges  Juliae." 
92:  Negligit,  "takes  no  notice  of  me."  alium  .  .  . 
asellum,  "he  is  looking  out  for  another  two-legged  ass  on 
which  to  ride."  The  meaning  is  clear.  Macleane  translates, 
"  he  gets  himself  another,  a  two-legged  ass,"  and  observes  that 
the  meaning  is  equivocal,  and  that  the  man  uses  words  which 
may  be  taken  against  himself.  I  do  not  think  this  refinement 
was  in  the  poet's  head,  or  put  by  him  into  the  speaker's  mouth. 
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At  49  he  uses,  quite  unconcernedly,  the  term  morbo.  As  to 
asellus  in  this  sense,  cf.  Burmann's  note  to  Petron.  24 ;  and 
Lamprid.  Commod.  10.  94  :  Jiffe,  v  12,  "  bury  them  deep." 
95  :  pumice  levis,  viii  16,  note.  Compii  semper  et  pumiccUi^ 
Plin.  Epp.  ii  1 1.  96  :  The  poet  has  put  this  in  a  some- 

what different  light  in  iii  49,  sqq.  Here  the  sharer  of  a 
guilty  secret  does  not  seem  to  get  muck  97-99  :  sumere 
.  .  .  dubitat ;  compare  yi  624.  100  :   Bis  optbtis.      So 

mcLgnis  opibus,  iii  235,  note.  101  :  Curia  Mortis  AtheniSy 

"  the  Areopagus." 

102 :  This  is  an  imitation  of  Virgil,  0  Corydon,  Corydon^ 
quae  U  dementia  cepit  f  Eel.  ii  69,  and  the  idea,  "  What  mad- 
ness has  seized  you  ? "  is  carried  out  in  "  Do  you  suppose  a 
rich  man  can  have  a  secret  V*  i,e.,  "  Are  you  mad  enough  to 
suppose  such  a  thing?"  as  in  69  (note),  exspectate  cicadas  is  a 
free  rendering  of  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis,  102,  103  : 
secreium  .  .  .  puias  f  Compare  Mart,  ii  82.  Abscissa  servum 
quid  fingis  Fontice,  lingua  ?  Nescis  tu  populum  quod  tacet  ille 
loquif  cf.  Id.  xi  38,  and  Plin.  Paneg.  c.  83,  Habet  hoc 
primum  magna  fortuna,  quod  nihil  tectumy  nihil  occultum  esse 
patitur,  104:  marmora,  i  12,  note,  posies.  Compare 
Catull.  "  ad  januam  moechae,"  67*  106 :  rimas,  "  chinks." 
Becker  takes  it  to  mean  windows,  "Callus,"  sc.  ii,  exc.  i. 
106:  taceant  The  common  reading  here  is  clamant,  P. 
seems  to  have  taceant,  Euperti  suggests  jaceant,  and  Jahn 
has  adopted  it.  It  would  be  better,  but  wants  MS.  autho- 
rity. 107:  The  third  watch  of  the  night  aXtxro^o^mia 
was  the  period  when  the  cock  was  supposed  to  crow  three 
times.  Hence  the  cock  crowing  a  third  time  in  the  N.  T. 
Here,  the  hangers-on  and  neighbours  are  supposed  to  know 
by  daylight  all  that  the  rich  man  has  been  doing  just  before. 
Comp.  Sen.  de  Ben.  iii  27.  108 :  The  neighbouring  tavern- 
keeper,  to  whom  the  servants  repair  for  their  morning  dram, 
is  the  first  to  hear  the  news.  A  touch  quite  in  the  modern 
style.  109 :  quae  finxerunt  pariter,  "  what  they  have  in- 
vented together,  in  conjunction,"  or  ''at  the  same  time,"  vi  20. 
Ill:  rumoribuSy  "lies,"  "inventions;"  Rumoresque  senum 
severiorum  Omnes  univs  a^stimemus  assis,  Catull.  5,  in  the  same 
sense.   Baltea, "  the  thrashings  they  get  with  the  belt."     112 : 
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nee  deerit  qui,  iii  302  303.  113  :  vinosus  inebriet  aurem^  a 
striking  and  original  expression :  as  if  the  man  breathed  his 
tipsiness  into  yoar  ear.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  commeii- 
tators  have  allowed  it  to  be  genuine,  vi  543,  note.  Ears  are 
termed  hibulae  by  Persius,  and  sitienies  by  Cic  ad  Att.  ii  14. 
117:  Saufeia  occurred  at  vi  320.  pro  populo  facere  is  to 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  people  at  the  rites  of  Bona  Dea. 
This  was  done  by  the  Vestal  virgins,  cf.  Auh  Gellius,  i  12 ; 
and  Saufeia  is  represented  as  assisting.  Seneca,  £pp.  97,  of 
Clodius,  violatU  religionibus  ejus  sacrificii  quod  pro  popvlo  fieri 
dicitur,  and  Cic.  ad  Att.  i  13,  of  the  same  affair,  cum  apud 
Caesarem  pro  populo  fieret  facere  for  to  sacrifice  is  not 
uncommon,  Virg.  Eel.  iii  77.  rem  divinam  facere,  or  sacra 
facere  were  the  full  terms,  ^ro/wr  and  \i^ut  are  similarly  used 
in  Gr.  Pliny  informs  us  that  Greek  wines  were  excluded  from 
use  in  sacred  rites  because  they  contained  a  portion  of  water, 
H.  N.  xiv  19.  Saufeia  would  drink  pure  wine,  merum.  We 
have  seen  from  several  passages  in  Sat.  vi  300,  318-319,  425, 
sqq.,  the  horror  with  which  Juvenal  regarded  the  tippling  pro- 
pensities of  women,  a  sentiment  which  again  breaks  out  in  this 
line.  An  admirer  of  ancient  times,  such  as  he  shows  himself 
to  be,  would,  if  possible,  be  more  shocked  than  we  are  at  female 
drunkenness.  For  in  the  good  old  days,  Roman  women  were 
not  allowed  even  to  taste  wine,  vini  usus  olim  Romanis  feminit 
ignotusfuit,  VaL  Max.  ii  i.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  a 
host  of  writers,  among  others  by  Pliny,  H.  N.  xiv  13,  whom 
Tertullian  follows,  Apol.  6. 

123  :  is,  in  all  probability,  spurious.  126-129 : 
festinat  .  .  .  senectus.  Heinrich  says  these  are  fine  Terses. 
No  doubt,  but  decurrere  does  not  go  well  with  flosculus  or 
portio.  In  fact,  a  flower  running  down  is  on  a  par  with  a 
voice  shining  in  the  darkness  :  which  Cicero  treats  us  to  in  De 
Leg.  Agr.  i  8.  Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  the 
carelessness  of  the  best  Eoman  authors  in  handling  their 
metaphors.  128 :  unguenta,  perfumes,  as  is  well  known, 
were  esteemed  by  the  Komans  as  among  the  greatest  luxu- 
ries of  life.  Catullus  says,  jestingly,  of  some  which  he  pro- 
mises to  a  guest,  ungueiitum  daho  quod  meae  pudlae  Donarunt 
Veneres  Cupidinesque  Quod  tu  cum  olfacies  Beos  rogabis  Totum  ut 
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te  f octant  Fabulle  ncuum^  13.  Plautus  couples  aerta  and 
unguenta,  Turn  n\  coronas^  serta,  unguenta  jttsserit  Ancillam 
ferre,  Asin.  iv  i  58.  Lucret.  iv  113  2.  129:  obrepere^ 
subreperf,  are  commonly  applied  to  the  creeping  up  of  old 
age.  non  intellecta^  '^not  distinguished."  Ausonius  seems 
to  have  had  this  passage  in  his  recollection,  Epig.  xiii  3, 
quoted  by  Ruperti,  obrepsit  non  intellecta  senectus,  Nee  revo- 
care  potes  quiptriere  dies,  131 :  Stantibus.  .  .  collibuSy  this 
reminds  one  of  Horace's  expression,  Incolumi  Jove  et  urbe 
Boma,  Od.  iii  512.  132  :  carpentibus  et  navibus, '/  by  land 
and  sea."  navibtis  atque  Quadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere,  Hor. 
Epp.  i  II  28  29.  133:  Qui  .  .  .  caput,  a  proverbial 
expression  for  effeminate  coxcombs,  who,  for  fear  of  dis- 
composing their  hair,  scratch  their  head  with  a  single 
finger,  Plutarch  Vit.  Pomp.  c.  48  and  Caes.  and  Senec.  Con- 
trov.  iii  19,  quoted  by  Maclean e.  See  also  Controv.  v  30. 
Seneca,  Epp.  52,  speaks  of  relatus  ad  caput  digitus,  a  sign  by 
which  this  class  of  persons  might  be  known,  and  Amm.  Mar- 
cell  xvii  II,  alludes  to  the  practice,  genuino  quodam  more 
(Pompeius)  caput  uno  scalpebat  134  :  Do  you  only  go  on 
chewing  rocket.  This  plant  is  twice  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
an  aphrodisiac,  H.  N.  xix  8  and  xx  13.  Nee  minus  erucas 
aptum  vitare  salaces,  Ov.  Kem.  Am.  799. 

136,  136:  Glotho  et  Lachesis,  "my  destinies."  137, 
138 :  Observe  the  words  parvi,  minuto,  tenui,  so  many 
touches  by  which  he  indicates  his  poverty,  iii  226  227,  note. 
paseitur  inguine  venter.  So,  mentula  quern  pascit.  Mart,  ix  64. 
139  :  figam,  a  metaphor  taken  from  hunting,  i  22  23.  It  has 
also  here,  I  think,  an  obscene  sense.  140 :  tegete,  sqq.  v  8. 
He  will  be  content  with  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a 
year,  a  few  pieces  of  plate,  even  though  not  embossed,  a  couple 
of  strapping  bearers  to  carry  his  palanquin,  and  (being  appar- 
ently a  man  of  taste)  he  would  like  to  own  a  couple  of  skilled 
slaves  besides,  one  a  chaser  in  silver,  and  the  other  to  model 
waxen  images  of  his  supposed  ancestors.  His  demands  are 
not  over  moderate.  Fabricitis  is  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus,  censor 
B.C.  275,  who  removed  from  the  Senate  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus, 
an  ex-dictator  and  consul,  for  having  more  than  ten.  pounds' 
weight  of  plate  in  his  possession.     Moesorum,  strong  provin- 
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cials  from  Moesia  (Bulgaria  and  part  of  Senria).  Securum^ 
"in  comfort,"  "at  mj  ease,"  iii  196.  146:  curvus  as 
xarw  nnvx^i  tJ;  ro  i^ov.  Luc.  Somn.  18.  146:  muU,fac 
Friedlander  takes  the  meaning  to  be  that  he  wishes  for  so  many 
slaves,  to  increase  his  revenue  by  portrait-painting,  iii  307,  Fr. 
ed.  (he  of  course  reads  pingcU).  149 :  Affixit  cera$,  etc 
Fortuna  turns  a  deaf  ear ;  she  seems  to  have  filled  her  ears 
with  some  of  the  wax  which  Ulysses  put  into  those  of  his 
companions  to  prevent  their  hearing  the  songs  of  the  Syren. 
Seneca  has  the  same  image,  Epp.  31,  Sapiens  erisy  si  dauseris 
aures,  quihus  ceram  parum  est  obdere  :  firmiori  spissamenio  i^pus 
est  qtiam  usum  in  sociis  Ulyssem  ferunL  remige,  properly  **  a 
rower,"  iv  49,  here,  "a  crew;"  as  often,  naves  valido  aan 
remige,  Tac.  Ann.  iv  5.  remige  surdo  Mr.  Munro  (Mayer's 
Juv.  i  13  note)  takes  as  equivalent  to  surdidate  remigvm. 
See  my  note  to  i  163,  where  really  the  same  point  is  involved 
as  far  as  translating  is  concerned.  Both  in  Latin  and  English, 
to  say  that  a  man  escapes  from  a  peril  on  a  swift  horse  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  saying  that  he  escapes  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
horse.  The  grammatical  point  raised  by  Mr.  Munro  as  to 
the  use  of  an  adjective  making  all  the  difference  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  would  require  an  excursus  to  do  justice  to  it  Mr. 
M.  's  note  should  be  consulted.  I  myself  venture  to  think  that 
in  this  case  efugit  remige  would  be  perfectly  good  Latin. 
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This  is  a  Satire  on  the  yanity  of  human  wishes,  and  the  poet 
sajB  that  there  are  few  people  who  know  what  is  good  for 
them.  Men  pray  for  all  sorts  of  things,  which,  when  ohtained, 
only  seire  to  ruin  them :  eloquence,  personal  strength,  great 
fortune  and  the  like.  The  millionnaire  Seneca,  Lateranus,  and 
others,  perish  at  the  bidding  of  a  tyrant.  Poor  men  have 
nothing  to  fear.  How  Democritus  would  have  laughed  if  he 
could  have  witnessed  some  of  the  sights  of  Eome, — a  triumph, 
for  instance,  with  the  consul  in  his  chariot  and  a  slave  behind 
him  to  warn  him  that  he  is  but  a  mortal ! 

The  example  of  Sejanus  is  then  cited  as  showing  the  perils 
to  which  successful  ambition  is  exposed,  and  a  life-like  portrait 
is  introduced  of  the  citizens  trembling  and  whispering  together 
as  hia  corpse  is  dragged  past  by  the  executioner.  '^  Would 
it  not  be  far  better  to  be  a  country  police-magistrate  than 
Sejanus t"  asks  the  poet  Then  Pompey  and  Crassus  and 
Julius  Caesar  are  mentioned,  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  the 
orators,  Hannibal,  Alexander,  Xerxes,  the  warriors,  all  of 
whom  are  made  to  point  his  moral. 

"Every  one  is  praying  for  long  life,  above  all  things." 
Well,  but  what  does  this  long  life  entail )  The  poet  gives  a 
striking  picture  of  extreme  old  age,  its  decrepitude  of  body 
and  mind,  its  utter  loneliness.  He  cites  Nestor  and  Priam. 
How  much  better  for  these  men  if  they  had  died  at  an  earlier 
period !  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Marius  and  Pompey. 
Then  mothers  pray  that  their  children  may  be  beautiful. 
But  to  what  perils  will  not  beauty  expose  them )  Look  at 
Lucretia  and  Virginia.  Handsome  youths  are  exposed  to 
dangers  no  less  formidable.    Look  at  Hippolytus  and  Belle- 
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rophon,  and  Silius,  whose  connection  with  Messalina  was  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

Are  men  then  to  pray  for  nothing  1  Yes,  for  virtue  and 
moral  qualities,  leaving  to  the  gods  to  decide  the  rest.  They 
know  what  is  good  for  us  better  than  we  do  ourselves. 

There  is  no  passage  in  this  Satire  from  which  we  can  infer 
its  date.  Line  136  has  been  applied  by  some  to  the  Column 
of  Trajan ;  but  this  is  worse  than  fanciful.  An  arch  is  spoken 
of  and  not  a  column.  Arches  abounded  in  Rome,  and  many 
of  them  were  covered  with  bas-reliefs.  The  reference  is 
general.  Mr.  Evans  thinks  that  the  sustained  majesty  and 
dignified  flow  of  language  of  this  Satire  and  its  philosophical 
character,  are  proof  sufficient  that  it  must  have  been  the 
finished  production  of  a  thoughtful  life.  If  conjectures  are 
to  be  admitted,  I  should  like  to  conjecture  the  other  way; 
that  it  is  an  early  work,  smacking  of  the  declamator,  while 
he  is  still  trying  his  poetical  wings  on  general  subjects. 

This  is  the  first  of  Ribbeck's  disputed  Satires,  of.  Introduc- 
tion. I  can  only  repeat  here  what  I  have  already  said,  that 
there  is  unquestionably  a  considerable  difierence  between  the 
tone  and  mode  of  treatment  of  the  ''true"  and  ''false"  Satires; 
not,  however,  such  a  difierence  as  would  not  be  amply  accounted 
for  by  the  suggestion  above  made.  The  disputed  Satires  may 
be  early  efi'orts  of  the  poet's  muse,  devoted,  as  they  naturally 
would  be,  to  topics  of  a  general  nature,  and  conventional 
themes,— "The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  "A  Shipwreck," 
"The  Perfidy  of  a  Friend,"  &c  They  would  naturally  he 
full  of  mythological  allusions,  and  contain  very  little  ahont 
living  persons  or  contemporary  usages,  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  frothy  declamation  habitual  to  youth,  and  from  which 
the  poet  never  entirely  freed  himself.  His  success  in  the 
recitations  may  have  led  him  on  to  compositions  in  which, 
with  a  maturer  experience  of  the  world,  he  lashed  the  vices 
of  his  own  country  and  of  his  own  day ;  and  such  compositioDS 
would  require  a  somewhat  difi'erent  mode  of  treatment,  and 
would,  from  their  very  nature,  deal  with  what  was  passing 
around  him ;  while  practice  would  have  matured  his  taste, 
and  modified  his  tendency  to  inflated  writing.  The  earlier 
Satires,  with  alterations,  may  have  been  first  published  (as 
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distingtiished  from  "recited")  in  the  order  in  which  they 
now  stand.  At  any  rate  this  is  a  theory  which  is  not  im- 
possible, and  for  no  other  theory  on  this  subject  can  more  be 
said.  We  must  deal  with  the  Satires  as  they  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  not  even  the  "  higher  criticism "  of  Kibbeck  will 
suffice  to  overthrow  the  presumption  that  they  are,  as  they 
have  always  been  supposed  to  be,  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  person. 

Compare,  in  reference  to  Ribbeck's  theory,  v  26,  Jurgia 
prcludunfy  with  xv  51  52,  Jurgia  prima  sonare  Incipiunt;  ix 
43,  An  facile  et  pronum  est  ,  ,  ,  with  xiii  75 ;  Tarn  facile  et 
pronum  est  ,  .  .  and  the  striking  similarity  of  idea  in  iii  3 10, 
Jlaximus  in  vinclisferri  modus,  with  the  expression  in  xiv  266 
277,  plus  homimum  est  jam  In  pelago.  Compare  also  xiii  137 
with  xvi  41 ;  ix  141  with  x  19 ;  i  25  with  x  226  ;  x  365  with 
xiv  315.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  imitators  do  not 
borrow  whole  lines  from  the  authors  they  imitate. 
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1,  2 :  a  Gadibus  .  .  .  GangeUy  "  from  the  extreme  West 
to  the  furthest  East ;  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other." 
So  Vliro  SauromcUaSy  for,  "  the  ends  of  the  earth/'  ii  i,  and 
Gadibus  is  similarlj  used  in  Cic.  de  Domo.  s.  30.  3 :  dignoi- 
cere  is  used  in  the  same  construction  by  Pers.  v  25.  dignoteere 
cauius  Quid  solidum  erepet  et  pidae  tedoria  linguae.  Wis  muUum 
diversa  is,  as  Heinrich  says,  ^'a  euphemism."  4:  erroris 
nebula,  "the  mist  of  error,"  what  Plato  calls  r^»  d;^Xur  rm 
>)/v;^9c.  And  80,  densissimis  tenebris  involuia  mortalium  mens, 
Yal.  Max.  vii  2,  ext.  i,  an  expression  which  the  poet  may  have 
had  in  his  memory,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  that  he 
has  laid  the  whole  passage  under  contribution.  raUane  is  the 
French  "  avec  raison."  Pliny  uses  it  in  the  same  way,  aedijico 
jam  ratione  quia  tecum,  £pp.  ix  7.  fi :  dexiro  pede  means 
"  auspiciously,"  because  the  right  foot,  according  to  the 
ancients,  ought  to  be  moved  first ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why, 
according  to  Vitmvius,  temples  were  built  with  uneven  steps, 
that  the  right  foot  might  be  set  on  the  first  step  and  the  same 
foot  put  forward  on  entering  the  temple,  Vitruv.  iii  3  ;  Petron. 
30 ;  Propert.  iii  i  6.  Similarly  it  was  thought  unlucky  to  put 
on  the  left  shoe  first,  as  we  learn  from  a  curious  passage  of 
Sueton.  Aug.  92.  So  pessimo  pede  domum  nostram  aeces^ 
"most  inauspiciously,"  App.  Met  vi  126.  The  same  notion 
still  lingers  in  the  old  German  folklore  rule  that  to  get  out  of 
bed  left  foot  first  will  bring  a  bad  day ;  and  in  the  phrase  often 
heard  from  an  English  nurse  to  a  naughty  child,  "  you  got  out 
of  bed  wrong  foot  foremost,  this  morning."  See  Tylor's 
"Primitive  Culture."  7,  8:  Evertere  domos,  etc.  This 
may  be  a  reminiscence  of  Cicero.  cupidOates  .  .  .  non  mcdo 
singulos  homines,  sed  universas  familias  everteruni,  or  of  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  kaec  .  ,  ,  ita  nonnumquam  fundUus  domos  ever- 
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ieruntf  yii  2,  ezt.  i,  or  both.  Seneca  often  has  the  same  senti- 
ment, (Dei)  aliqwindo  specie  boni  puniunt,  Epp.  95.  ista  quae 
ururU,  quae  excrudani,  optantibus  data  sunt,  Epp.  22.  deos  era, 
ne  quid  tibi  ez  his  quae  optantur  eveniat,  Epp.  3 1.  quidquid  optavi, 
inimicorum  exsecrationem  puto,  de  Vit.  Beat.  2.  Juvenal  draws 
lai^ly  on  Seneca  throughout  this  Satire ;  and  both  of  them 
from  Plato.  The  passage  in  which  Juvenal  is  held  directlj  to 
liave  imitated  Plato,  particularly  Alcib.  ii,  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out.  Statins  has  something  like  this,  Fatalem  popidis 
idtro posceniibus  horam  Admovet  aira  dies,  Theb.,  viii  375.  8 : 
Di  faciles.  Biseruni  faciles  ei  tribuere  Dei,  Mart,  i  104  4,  Id. 
zii  6  10.  toga  is  here  opposed  to  militia,  as  at  viii  240,  to 
gladius.  9  :  torrens,  a  favourite  epithet  of  Juvenal's  for  an 
orator.  Isaeo  torrentior,  iii  74,  and  below,  128.  10,  11  : 
viribus  Hie,  etc.  The  scholiast  says  this  refers  to  Milo  of 
Grotona,  the  athlete,  '*  wedged  in  the  timber  which  he  strove 
to  rend."  So  nearly  all  the  commentators  take  it,  rightly  I 
think.  Macleane  thinks  Hie  refers  to  the  soldier,  as  opposed 
to  the  orator.  He  and  Heinrich  read  admirandus.  But  the 
weight  of  MS.  authority  is  in  favour  of  admirandis,  and,  if 
Milo  be  meant,  I  think  it  is  preferable  for  the  sense.  He 
perished  through  trusting  in  his  strength  and  in  his  wondrous 
arms.  Ele  is  used  here  of  a  celebrated  person,  who  is  not 
named,  but  whose  name  is  supposed  to  be  familiar,  as  haec  of 
Phaedra,  below  326,  of  this  Satire.  13 :  euncta  patrimania, 
"  all  other  fortunes,"  as  cundis  ephebis,  "  all  the  other  young 
men,"  ii  164,  &c.  I  prefer  this  to  *'  fortunes  larger  than  those 
their  fathers  left  them."  patrimonvum  came  to  signify  property 
generally,  cf.  xii  50,  facere  pcUrimonia  (if  genuine).  At  any 
rate,  whenever  that  line  was  written,  this  meaning  of  the  word 
was  recognised.  Seneca's  wealth  might  well  be  said  to  exceed 
that  of  other  men,  if,  as  Tacitus  and  Dio  inform  us,  he  was 
worth  three  hundred  thousand  sestertia,  which  would  be 
something  like  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  Tac.  Ann. 
ziii  42 ;  Dio  Ixi  10.  14 :  balaena  Briiannica,  "  the  whale 
of  the  northern  seas." 

16:  Temparibus  diris,  "in  that  reign  of  terroT," peste  et 
dade  sub  ilia  iv  84.  16  :  sqq.  Longinum,  "  the  house  of 
Longinus,"  as  Cererem,  "  the  temple  of  Ceres,"  ix  24.    C.  Cas- 
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sius  Longinus,  the  celebrated  jurist  banished  by  Nero,  for  no 
other  reason,  says  Tacitus,  than  his  great  wealth  and  high 
character,  though  the  pretext  was  that  he  had  among  his 
ancestral  images  that  of  Cassius,  the  murderer  of  Caesar, 
Ann.  xvi  7.     Suetonius  says  he  was  blind,  and  that  he  was 
put  to  death,  Nero,  27.     Lateranus  suffered  death,  like  Seneca, 
as  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  against  Nero,  viii 
212,  note.     He  was  Consul  designatus.     Tacitus,  in  speaking 
of  Seneca's  arrest,  says,  Illo  propinqua  vespera  tribunus  venii  et 
vUlam  globis  militum  saepsit,  Ann.  xv  60.     The  change  in  tense 
in  clatisU  and  obsidet  should  be  observed,  i  155,  note.         18: 
rams  .  .  .  miles,  "  tyrants'  soldiers  are  seldom  sent  to  fetch 
people  out  of  garrets."    The  comparative  safety  of  the  poor  in 
times  of  trouble  has  always  been  a  common  theme,  praedam 
civilibiLS  armis  ScU  non  esse  casas,  Luc.  v  526  527 ;  Lucian,  &c 
coenacula  were  the  upper  parts  of  the  house,  let  out  in  lodgings 
to  the  poorer  citizens,  Hor.  Epp.  i  i  91 ;  Mart  i  109  3.     Com- 
pare Juv.  iii  201,  Ultimus  ardebit  quern  tegula  sola  tuetur  A 
pluvia,  and  Id.  iii  234.     Varro  gives  us  the  reason  for  the 
name,  Posteaqtiam  in  superiore  parte  coeniiare  coepenivi^  siupe- 
fioris  domus  universa  coenacula  dicta.     In  Plant  Amphit  iii  i, 
Amphitryon  says,  Ego  sum  ille  Amphitruo  .  .  .  In  superiore  qui 
hdbito  coenaculo  Qui  interdumfio  Jupiter,  quando  libel,  where  the 
actor  is  made  to  jest  at  the  humble  condition  of  actors  in 
general     They  lived,  many  of  them  (as  now),  in  garrets. 
19  :  argenti  vascula  pari.     We  had  the  same  words  at  ix  141. 
Eibbeck  (who  disputes  the  genuineness  of  this,  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  Satires)  says  puri  is  out 
of  place  here.     But  why  ?    "  It  may  be  only  a  few  small 
articles  of  plain  silver."    E.  goes  on  to  ask,  how  the  robber 
can  distinguish,  by  night,  real  silver  from  false?    But  the 
point  is  not  as  to  what  the  robber  can  distinguish,  but  what 
the  sensations  of  a  traveller  are.     And  purus  does  not  mean 
"pure,"  but  "plain."    Juvenal  may  have  had  in  his  eye 
people  taking  plate  with  them  on  their  journeys,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  accommodation  at  inns.     Becker,  sc.  6, 
who  quotes  Mart,  vi  94.         20 :  gladium  contumque,  sc.  of  the 
bandit,  footpad.     Ribbeck   asks  why  contus,   a  Sarmatiaa 
weapon,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Roman  footpad,  and, 
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among  other  passages,  quotes  Tac.  Ann.  vi  35.     But  why  not 
quote  the  same  author,  Hist,  i  44  and  ill  27,  in  both  of  which 
carUus  is  applied  to  the  Roman  pike  ?    Beally  this  is  criticism 
run  mad.         22  :  Compare  Sen.  Epp.  14,  rmdum  latro  trans- 
mUiii,  etiam  in  obsessamapauperipax  est.  Ovid  had  said  the  same 
thing  before,  in  lines  which  were  probably  in  our  author's 
memory,  Sic  timet  insidiaSy  qui  scit  se  ferre  viator'  Cui  timeat  ; 
tutum  carpit  inanis  iter,  Nux.  43  44.     Compare  App.  Met.  in. 
An  ignoras,  inepte,  nudum  nee  a  decern  palaestriiis  despoUari  posse  f 
•iidiig  ahxii  vittiras  seems  to  have  been  a  proverb  j  cui  noceri 
non  potest,  as  Seneca  renders  it,  de  Tranq.  An.  8.         26 :  area. 
Wealthy  men,  it  would  seem,  lodged  their  strong-boxes  in 
the  Forum,  probably  with  the  argentarii  who  carried  on  busi- 
ness there.     The  remains  of  what  are  supposed  to  have  been 
their  offices,  tabernae  (seven  in  number),  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  forum  at  Pompeii.     Compare  xiv  259,  sqq.         26 :  Ficti- 
libus,  "common  earthenware,"  iii   168.     Scelera  non  intrant 
casas  TtUusgue  mensa  capitur  angusta  dbus,  Venenum  in  auro 
hibitur.  Sen.  Thyest.  451,  sqq.     One  author  clearly  copies 
from  the  other,    pocula  gemmata,  v  43.     What  has  preceded 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  an  amplification  of  Seneca,  Oct.  895, 
bens  paupertas  EumUi  tecto  contenta  latet;  Quatiunt  altos  saepe 
proceUae  Aut  evertit  Fortuna  domes.        27 :   gtiis  puer  ockts 
Bestinguet  ardentis  Falerni  Pocula  praetereunte  lympha  f  Hor. 
Od.  ii  II  19.     Macleane  says  ardere  refers  to  the  brightness 
of  the  wine,  not  its  spirit     It, certainly  refers  to  its  strength 
in  this  passage  of  Horace,  and,  I  think,  it  does  here.     Com- 
pare Eurip.  Ala  758,  f>Xig  omu.    Setinum,  v  34,  note.     Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  being  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  wines  in 
his  time,  rwi  voXvrtXm  (*/%«>)  ha,  V  lo.         28  :  sqq.     de  sapi- 
eTitibus  alter,  Democritus,  of  Abdera,  the  laughing  philosopher. 
cantrarius  aucior,  Heracleitus,  of  Ephesus,  the  weeping  philo- 
sopher,    audor  is  preferable  to  alter,  another  reading  which 
is  very  tame.     Seneca  has  two  passages  in  which  these  two 
philosophers  are  introduced,  de  Ira.  ii  10,  and  de  Tr.  An.  15, 
which  our  author  may  have  had  in  view,  though  Seneca  there 
is  merely  giving  the  popular  tradition,  as  JuvenUl  here. 

34,  36 :   urbibus  Ulis,  in  Abdera  and  Ephesus  and  the 
cities  of  those  days.    The  trabea  and  fasces  were  mentioned 
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in  Tiii  259  260.  The  former  was  a  toga  ornamented  with 
purple  horizontal  stripes,  worn  by  the  consals  on  certain 
public  occasions,  and  by  the  equites  in  their  annual  proces- 
sion. It  had  been  originally  a  royal  robe.  There  were  also 
other  kinds,  cf.  Diet.  G.  and  R  Ant.  "Toga."  tribunal. 
Though  there  were  no  praetextae,  &a,  in  the  cities  with 
which  Democritus  was  acquainted,  there  must  have  been 
tribunals,  and  I  do  not  think  the  introduction  of  the  word 
very  happy  here.  "  No  such  corrupt  tribunals  as  ours,"  must 
be  the  meaning.  That  of  the  praetor  is  intended.  36  : 
sqq.  The  praetor  presiding  over  the  games,  yiii  194,  is  intro- 
duced as  an  object  which  might  have  excited  the  laughter  of 
Democritus.  But  the  poet  soon  goes  off  into  the  description 
of  a  triumph,  and  the  praetor  becomes  a  consul.  The  praetor 
in  his  chariot  at  the  games,  and  the  triumphing  consul, 
would  present  a  certain  resembance  to  the  eye  of  the  satirist, 
and  would  induce  him  to  class  them  together,  with  the  yiew 
of  inserting  fresh  touches,  and  heightening  the  effect ;  com- 
pare xi  194  195,  where,  at  the  Megalesian  games,  similisque 
triumpho  .  .  .  Praetor  sedeL  tunica  JoviSy  otherwise  tunica 
jmlmata,  Mart,  yii  2,  was  a  flowered  tunic  worn  by  the 
triumpher,  and  taken  for  the  occasion  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  An  embroidered  toga,  toga  jpiday  was 
worn  with  it.  Sarrana  is  Tyrian,  Le,,  of  purple,  from  Sarra, 
or  Sara,  the  ancient  name  of  Tyre,  purpuram  ex  Sara  tibi 
Atttdi,  Plaut.  True,  ii  6  58.  avlaea, ''  like  curtains,"  in  ridicule 
of  their  great  size.  39  :  sqq.     magnae  coronae^  &c.     One 

of  the  public  slaves  is  in  the  same  chariot  as  the  victor,  to 
keep  down  his  pride ;  this  slave  holds  a  crown.  Plin.,  H.  N. 
xxxiii  I,  speaks  of  the  slave  holding  this  crown,  which  he 
describes  as  being  of  gold ;  and  in  H.  N.  xxviii  2,  there  is 
another  passage  which,  in  conjunction  with  this  one,  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  statement  of  later  writers  («  gr,  Ter- 
tuUian),  that  it  was  the  slave's  business  to  whisper  to  the 
victor  the  words  respioe  post  te,  hominem  memento  te.  The 
words  of  Pliny,  according  to  the  best  reading,  are  similis 
medkina  linguae,  ut  sit  exorata  a  tergo  Foriuna  gloriae  camifex, 
— *^  Equally  salutary  is  the  medicine  administered  to  him  by 
the  tongue,  in  order  that  Fortune  the  destroyer  of  glory  may 
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be  appeased  behind  his  back."  46 :  offida^  'Hhe  clients/' 
the  thing  for  the  person,  viii  205,  note.  niveoSy  "  albatos,"  iii 
178,  note;  and  compare  Mart,  viii  65  (to  Domitian),  Eic  lauro 
redimita  comaSy  et  Candida  cultu  Roma  scduiavU  voce  manugue 
ducem,  ad  fr.  Quir,^  comp.  Eurip.  Hipp.  11 96,  viXa^  X^^" 
fMf  iiwifiig^a   dtmoTfi.  46:   Defossa,  "hidden,"  "buried 

deep;"  DefodUt  {aetas)  condetque  nUentiay  Hor.  Epp.  i  6  25; 
defodit  se  et  ahdidity  Sen.  Cons,  ad  Marc  2  ;  CondU  avarus  opes^ 
defossumque  invenU  aurum,  Petron.  104.  loculis,  small  boxes 
with  compartments,  made  of  ivory,  wood,  &c.,  i  89.  This 
being  a  special  occasion,  the  clients  would  of  course  receive  a 
handsome  gratuity,  sportiday  to  attend  and  make  a  show. 
60 :  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  the  birthplace  of  Democritus,  was 
proverbial  for  the  stupidity  of  its  inhabitanta  Ahderitanae 
pedora  plebis  habes,  Mart,  x  25,  i.«.,  ''you  are  a  blockhead." 
vervexy  "  a  wether,"  seems  to  have  been  used  for  "  a  stupid 
fellow."  Several  examples  are  given  in  Forcell.  Horace  has 
jsomething  not  unlike  these  lines,  Mvltos  saepe  viros  ntdlis 
majoribus  ortos  Et  vixisse  probos,  amplis  et  honoribus  auctosy  Sat. 
i  6  10  1 1 ;  and  line  50  seems  to  be  imitated  from  Horace,  Epp. 
ii  I  244  (quoted  by  Macleane).  Gic  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii  16  speaks 
of  the  jnental  inferiority  of  those  gut  utuntur  crasso  coelo  aiqtie 
canereio.  See  the  whole  passage.  63  :  medium  .  .  .  un- 
guem^  **  the  middle  finger,"  which  was  the  finger  of  scorn, 
in/amis  digitus^  Pers.  ii  33.  Why,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
ForcelL  says,  "  propter  penis  similitudinem."  In  hunc  iniende 
digitum:  hicleno  eat,  Plant.  Pseud,  iv  7  47  ;  Mart  vi  70  5. 

64:  Observe  the  hiatus  after  supervacua;  compare  i  151, 
ii  26,  &c     Ad  supervacua  sudcUur,  Seu.  Epp.  4.  66 :  fas  is 

a  singular  expression,  and  so  it  is  at  257,  as  Eibbeck  has  not 
&iled  to  notice,  incerare  genua  is  "  to  inscribe  one's  prayer 
on  waxen  tables  and  affix  them  to  the  images  of  the  gods." 
Compare  Hor.  Od.  i  5  13,  sqq.  Btuvtv  yovvaci,  Houl  Madvig 
suggested  a  longer  stop  after  petuniur,  and  incerate  for  incerare. 
I  do  not  altogether  see,  that  *Hhe  abruptness  of  the  verse 
with  this  reading  would  be  enough  to  condemn  it ; "  but  there 
are  other  objections,  and  it  is  best  to  adhere  to  incerarCy  the 
reading  of  all  the  MSS.  67 :  mergit.     Mr.  Evans  renders 

"  sinks  into  the  dust,"  and  quotes,  Silius  viii  287,  mergente 
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Consule.  This  is  perhaps  better  than  to  give  the  verb  an  active 
sense,  as  it  is  certainly  harsh  to  talk  of  the  tablet  which  records 
a  man's  honours  *^  sinking  him/'  as  though,  says  Ribbeck,  it 
were  tied  round  his  neck  like  a  mill-stone.  63  :  Sejanus  is 
introduced  as  an  illustration,  the  fayourite  of  Tiberius.  The 
story  of  this  man  is  well  known,  and  is  familiar  to  many  English 
readers  through  Ben  Jonson's  tragedy  of  "  Sejanus."  When 
arrived  at  the  height  of  greatness,  and  the  second  man  in  the 
£mpire,  he  was  put  to  death  in  consequence  of  an  ambiguous 
despatch  received  by  the  Senate  from  Tiberius  (then  living  in 
retirement  at  Capreae),  and  who  had  begun  to  suspect  his 
designs,  A.D.  31.  ingens  seems  to  have  a  double  reference  to 
the  greatness  of  Sejanus  himself,  and  the  size  of  his  Colossal 
statue.  64 :  mcUellae  seems  much  more  forcible  thsu  patellas 
the  usual  reading,  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
word  Juvenal  really  used.  Dio  says  the  people  threw  down 
and  broke  up  all  the  statues  of  Sejanus.  His  fall  naturally 
caused  a  profound  impression  (Seneca  says  it  was  accompanied, 
"by  a  portent  in  the  heavens,  N.  Q.  i  i,  a  not  unusual  accom- 
paniment of  that  sort  of  affairs),  and  Dio,  writing  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  after  the  event,  speaks  of  it  as  a  signal 
warning  against  arrogance,  Iviii  11.  Yelleius  Paterculus,  in 
a  panegyrical  passage  on  this  same  Sejanus,  speaks  of  him  as 
semper  infra  aliorum  aestimationes  se  metieniemy  ii  127 ;  but  this 
was  written  before  his  fall.  The  habit  of  demolishing  the 
statues  of  deposed  popular  idols  was  common  in  Kome^  Suet. 
Domit.  23 ;  as  it  has  been  in  all  ages  and  countries,  viz,^  lately 
in  the  case  of  the  First  and  Third  Napoleons. 

66 :  "  Ornament  the  l^ouse  as  for  a  festive  occasion,"  vi 
51,  ix  85.  A  white  ox  was  preferred  for  sacrificing,  Ov. 
Pont,  iv  9  50,  and  if  there  were  any  dark  spots  about  him  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  chalked.  Some  old  poet  (called 
Lucretius  by  the  scholiast,  but  the  line  does  not  occur  in  what 
we  have  by  him)  appears  to  have  had  the  line,  CreicUumgus 
bavem  dud  ad  Capitolia  magna, ,  66  :  For  uncus,  cf  Hor.  Od. 
i  35  20 ;  Propert.  iv  i  141 ;  Ovid  Ibis.  168,  and  Lucan.  vi  637, 
where  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used  is  explained,  trajedo 
gviture  corpus  Ducii  et  inserio  laqueis  feralihus  unco,  ducere  is 
common  for,  "to  lead  off  the  condemned,"    Pliny,  in  his  cele- 
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brated  letter  to  Trajan  on  the  Christians,  writes  jperseveranks 
dud  jussi^  i,e,,  "  to  be  led  to  execution."  Conscendit  tribunal 
Piso  ac  jubet  duct  ulrumque^  Sen.  de  Ira.  Here,  it  is  the  body 
of  Sejanus  which  is  drawn  along.  Sen.,  de  Tr.  An.  11,  says, 
the  people  tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and  that  nothing  was  left 
for  the  executioner  to  drag  along.  So,  after  the  assassination 
of  Commodus,  the  cry  was  unco  traJiatur  I  Lamprid.  Comm. 
17  and  19.  67:  A  conversation  follows  between  two 
citizens.  70 :  quibus  indiciis,  &c.,  vi  220.  71 :  verbosa 
.  •  .  a  Capreis,  from  Capreae,  where  Tiberius  was  living,  93. 
This  letter  is  described  by  Dio.,  Iviii  10,  who,  in  that  and  the 
following  chapter,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  fall  of 
Sejanus.  73:  iurbaBemi  The  poets  often  used  5«mM5  for 
Romulus^  for  a  change,  or  "  when  it  suited  their  metre,"  as 
Macleane  says.  Catullus,  speaking  of  his  former  mistress, 
Lesbia^  says,  Nunc  in  quadriviis  et  angiportis  Oluhit  magnanimos 
Remi  nepotes,  58.  culminilms  Bemi  vagantes,  Stat.  Silv.  ii  7  60. 
74 :  Nuriia,  an  Etruscan  goddess,  Livy  vii  3.  Tu$co»  Sejanus 
was  born  at  Vulsinii  in  Etruria.  "  If  the  deity  of  his  country 
had  favoured  her  son."  75  :  opprimere  is  common  for  "  to 
catch  any  one  off  his  guard,"  inscios  inopinantesgue  Menapios 
oppresseruniy  Caes.  B.G.  iv  4.  77  :  "  since  we  left  off  selling 
our  votes ; "  a  satirical  way  of  saying,  "  since  we  have  ceased 
to  have  any  votes  to  sell,"  "  since  we  have  been  deprived  of 
the  suffrage,"  viii  211.  Tiberius  was  the  author  of  this  change, 
Taa  Ann.  115.  78,  79  :  qui  dahat  imperium,  &a,  compare 
Hor.  Epp.  i  6  7,  amid  dona  Quiritis.  fasces,  consulships,  <&c. 
From  y 2  to  Si,  sed  quid  .  .  .  Circenses,  are  taken  by  some  as 
the  poet's  reflections,  others  put  them  into  the  mouth  of  one 
or  other  of  the  speakers,  see  88  89,  note.  Circenses,  iii  223, 
xi  194,  sqq.  plebs  sordida  et  drco  ac  theatns  sueta^  Tac.  Hist. 
i  4,  panem, "  bread,"  generally.  All  that  the  people  care  for 
is  bread  to  eat,  and  public  shows  to  amuse  them.  Friedlander, 
bk.  vi,  expresses  the  opinion  that  panem  et  Circenses  was  a 
proverbial  expression.  He  points  out  that  much  the  same 
expression  is  found  in  two  other  writers  of  the  second  century, 
Dion.  Chrysostom  and  Fronto. 

83:  BnUidius,     A  Brutidius  Niger,  aedile  in  A.D.  22,  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  quoted  by  Seneca.     This  may  be 
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the  man.  The  altar  of  Mars  was  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
84 :  vicius.  Eibbeck  objects  to  this  epithet  Tiberius  (Ajaz) 
was  not  vicius.  There  is  certainly  force  in  this  objection. 
But  the  poet  has  in  his  mind  the  legend  of  Ajaz  conquered 
by  Ulysses,  and  the  mad  rage  which  seized  on  him  after  his 
defeat,  when  he  butchered  the  sheep,  thinking  they  were  his 
enemies.  So  the  speaker  is  represented  as  fearing  that  a 
similar  butchering  frenzy  will  seize  Tiberius,  whom  he  com- 
pares to  Ajax,  and,  as  Ajax  was  conquered,  he  affixes  the 
epithet  vicius  to  himy  without  seeming  to  notice  that  it  does 
not  fit  Tiberius.  '^  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
repetition  of  the  story  of  conquered  Ajaz — an  indiscriminate 
massacre.'*  There  is  something  not  unlike  this  in  ii  109, 
where  moesta  is  applied  to  Cleopatra,  because  the  epithet  suits 
her  generally,  while  it  does  not  suit  her  at  the  particular 
moment  to  which  it  is  made  to  refer.  88,  89 :  hi  sermcna 
.  .  .  wlgi.  Such  was  the  sort  of  talk  held  on  the  subject  of 
Sejanus,  and  such  also  were  the  mutterings  of  the  vulgar,  i&, 
the  vulgar  talked  in  the  same  way.  secreta  murmura  vulgi 
cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  the  specimen  of  conversation  given 
above :  (i)  it  is  that  of  people  who  are  afraid  of  being  involved 
in  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  which  could  not  affect  the  herd ;  (3) 
they  talk  of  their  slaves ;  (3)  if,  as  is  best,  we  throw  from  72 
to  81  into  the  conversation,  it  is  obviously  far  above  the  level 
indicated  by  murmura  vulgi.  Turba  Bemiy  idem  populus,  Ac, 
are  conclusive.  Some  give  73-81  :  Sequitur  fortunam — Ctr- 
censes  to  the  poet ;  but  hoc  ipsa  hora  is  against  this. 

90 :  salutari,  "to  have  a  crowd  of  people  at  your  morning 
levee,"  ill  184.  91 :  illi.  Kibbeck  says  this  ought  to  be 
hMic.  But  Ule,  Ule  are  used  in  this  way,  Quia  enim  in  illis 
frucius  est;  in  Ulis  opera  ludiiufy  Ter.  Phorm.  ii  2  18.  ille  fd 
Ule,  Mart,  vii  10  2.  Hie  and  hie  occur  at  vi  610.  93: 
angusia,  another  reading  is  augusta.  There  is  a  similar  MSS. 
variation  between  angusta  and  augusta  in  Virg.  Greorg.  iv  228, 
and  in  both  cases  augusta  would  stand,  with  a  dash  of  irony. 
94 :  Cum  grege  Chaldaeo,  vi  553.  The  small  island  of  Capreae 
(Capri)  was  the  favourite  abode  of  Tiberius,  who  was  nick- 
named "  Caprineus/'  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  from  that  circnm- 
stance  and  his  goatish  propensities.    Both  Sueton.  and  Dia 
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mention  his  addiction  to  astrology,  pila,  the  position  of 
primipUus  eenturio,  who  had  charge  of  the  eagle  of  the  legion, 
xiv  197 ;  cf.  Diet.  G.  and  R  Ant.  "Exercitus,"  p.  505  of  the 
second  edition,  cohortes.  There  were  ten  cohorts  to  a  legion. 
egregios  equites.  There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
these  words.  Heinrich  and  Macleane,  following  Lipsius  on 
Tac.  Ann.  xi  4,  take  them  to  refer  to  the  knights  who  were 
allowed  to  wear  the  "latus  clavus"  of  Senators.  But  the 
poet  is  speaking  about  the  army,  cdsira  domestica,  "  the  prae- 
torians." The  meaning  of  "  you  would  like  to  have  centurion- 
ships,  cohorts,"  &c.,  is,  "  You  would  like  to  have  them  in  your 
gift, — you  would  like  to  have  the  right  to  appoint  to  companies 
and  battalions,  to  have  a  picked  body  of  cavalry  at  your  dis- 
posal, and  the  command  of  the  guards."  96, 97 :  gui  noluni 
ocddere  guemquam  Posse  voluni.  Compare  with  this  Ovid,  Her. 
xii  75.  Perdere  posse  sat  est,  si  quern  juvat  (juvet)  ipsa  potestas. 
Eiiamsi  non  sit  molestus  dominus,  iamen  est  miserrimum  posse  si 
velity  Cic.  Phil,  viii  4.  97 :  tantii  This  is  much  better  than 
tanium,  which  Heinrich  and  Macleane  read,  and  which  gives 
a  feebler  sense.  The  meaning  is,  ''  What  fortune  can  be  so 
brilliant  as  to  be  worth  expiating  by  a  corresponding  measure 
of  disaster  ?" — a  common  use  of  tanti,  cf.  xiii  96.  In  xiv  314, 
we  have  Alexander  spoken  of  as  one  qui  totum  sibi  posceret 
orbem,  Passurus  gestis  aequanda  pericula  rebus.  99 :  trahiiur, 
the  present  tense,  i  155,  note.  102:  Ulubris.  Ulubrae  is 
derived  as  a  type  for  a  small  place,  from  Horace,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  vi  56,  note,  was  the  case  with  Fidenae  and 
Oabii,  quod  peiis,  hie  est,  Est  Ulubris  animtLS  si  te  non  deficit 
aequus,  £pp.  i  1 1  30.  Yet  Fidenae  must  have  been  a  place  of 
some  slight  importance  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  if  we 
are  to  believe  that  more  than  fifty  thousand  persons  could 
have  been  collected  together  to  see  the  games  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, Tac.  Ann.  iv  62  63 ;  Sueton.  Tib.  40.  I  do  not  think 
the  poet  intended  to  repeat  mensura  at  loi  after  using  the 
word  at  98.  It  seems  to  have  lingered  in  his  ear  and  found 
its  way  in  again,  as  will  often  happen  in  composition.  An- 
other  instance  of  the  same  kind  will  be  found  in  vi  49  50, 
cmtigerU,  with  corUingere  in  the  next  line,  which  certainly  was 
not  an  intentional  repetition.     Compare  vi  264  266.     These 
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are  indications  which  support  the  view  I  have  always  held 
that  these  Satires  never  received  a  final  revision.  See  note 
to  103  104.  pannostis  aediliSj  "ragged  country  Podestas," iii 
179,  and  Pers.  i  129  130.  The  poet  may  have  had  in  his 
mind  a  passage  in  Cicero's  letters  (Aniium)  tM  ego  guidem 
mallem  Duumvirum  quam  Romae  me  fuisse,  ad  Att.  ii  6. 

103,  104 :  optandum,  opiabat.  Here  qptare  seems  to  be 
purposely  repeated.  This  kind  of  repetition  is  a  trick  of  our 
author's,  and  is  sometimes  forcibly  employed ;  compare  vii 
10,  Et  vendas  potius  commissa  quod  aitctio  vendii.  viii  29  30, 
Exdamare  libet  populus  quod  clamat  Osiri  Invenio.  viii  93  94, 
damnante  Senatu  ,  .  .  sed  quid  damnatio  confert?  viii  159  160, 
Syrophoenix  .  .  .  Syrophoenix  (if  the  second  line  be  genuine), 
viii  189,  populo:  populi.  viii  192  193,  vendarU  .  .  .  venduid 
(not  to  speak  of  194).  ix  18  19,  deprendas  .  .  .  d^endas, 
below,  IT 8,  uterque  .  .  .  utrumque,  119  120,  ingenii  .  ,  . 
ihgenio,  191  192,  deformem  .  .  .  deformem,  vii  145  146  147. 
X  359  361,  labores,  Idbores.  vi  146  147  ;  157  158  ;  34  35,  56 
57,  208  209,  483  484,  nimios  nimiaSj  here,  i  3  4,  vii  50  51,  vii 
13s  136  222  225  and  223;  xiv  90  91;  xvi  60;  vii  176; 
viii  112  114;  X  115.  The  sentiment  is  a  very  common  one 
with  the  Latin  poets,  celsae  graviore  casu  Deddunt  turres,  Hor. 
Od.  ii  10.  Cur  plus^  ardua^  casibus  pateiis?  Stat.  Silv.  ii  7 
91.  summisque  negatum  Stare  diu,  Lucan.;  and  is  constantly  to 
be  found  among  the  Greeks,  ^oKkmt  ydp  d^  VTrodt^ag  aXfior  «  hh; 
crobPOi^oug  awr^f4/i,  Herod,  i  32,  Soph.  Aj.  758,  sqq.  But  the 
particular  passage  which  Juvenal  had  in  his  eye  may,  I  think, 
have  been  Sen.  Oct.  379,  sqq..  Quid  me  .  ,  .  Fortuna  .  .  .  AlU 
eztulisti,  gravius  ut  ruerem  edita  Receptus  arce  ?  praeceps  is  here 
a  substantive,  as  often,  ez,  gr.,  exanimantur  quoiies  despexerutd 
in  illud  mugnitudinis  suae  praeceps,  Sen.  Epp.  94.  subili  praeceps 
juvenile  pericli,  Stat.  Silv.  i  4  5 1.  108,  109  :  He  instances 
the  three  who  are  generally  known  as  the  first  Triumvirate, 
Crassus,  Pompey,  and  Caesar.  Crassos  and  Pompeios  each 
refer  to  one  person  only,  viii  11,  note.  Plutarch  uses  a  very 
similar  expression  in  reference  to  Caesar,  dtdtyfiivoi  ror  xahw 
(the  Eomans).  110  :  sqq.^  summus  locus,  Ribbeck  here 
has  one  of  his  criticisms.  How,  he  asks,  could  a  lofty  position 
overthrow  any  one  ?    The  effort  to  gain  it  might.    To  which 
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it  might  be  sufficient  to  answer  th&t  summus  locus  petiius  might 
be  translated  "seeking  after  the  highest  place,"  cf.  i  163, 
note.  These  men  were  feliciores  antequam  felicissimi  fierent, 
to  use  Pliny's  happy  expression,  Epp.  v  18.  nulla  non  arte 
ptiUus.  The  poet  here  certainly  had  in  his  mind  Seneca, 
who  speaks  of  Ulos  guos  konares,  nulla  non  arte  atgue  opera  petiti, 
discrvcianty  Epp.  95  ;  and  in  the  next  line  there  is  probably  a 
reminiscence  of  another  passage  of  the  same  author,  maligni 
dii  qui  nos  exaudierurU,  &c.,  exaudita  is  the  French  ^*  exaucds." 
generum  Cererisy  Pluto.     So  Veneris  marito  for  Vulcan. 

116  :  Quinquatria.  A  festival  of  Minerva  held  in  March, 
properly  of  one  day  (the  19th),  but  to  which  four  days  came 
to  be  added,  so  that  it  amounted  to  five  in  all,  Ov.  Fast,  iii  809^ 
sqq.,  though  the  name  is  not  derived  from  that  circumstance, 
but  from  its  commencing  on  the  fifth  day^ter  the  Ides  of  March, 
Aul.  Gell.  ii  2 1 ;  cf.  Diet.  G.  and  R  Ant.  It  would  seem  from 
this  passage  and  Hor.  Epp.  ii  2  igj,  Ac  poiius  puer  ut  fesiis 
quinquatribtis  olim  Exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptim^  that 
schoolboys  had  a  holiday  during  this  period,  Symmach.  Epp. 
5  85,  quoted  by  Orell.  116  :  adhuc  uno  asse  must  be  taken 
together.  Every  boy  who  has  just  gone  to  school  for  the 
first  time  ;  who  has  made  a  single  payment  to  his  teacher ; 
the  "entrance-fee,"  minerval,  Becker,  "Gallus,"  scene  i,  exc.  2. 
117  :  The  little  boy  is  accompanied  by  a  little  slave,  capsa- 
rius,  who  carries  a  box  of  books,  &c.  Naturally,  a  home- 
bom  slave,  vemula,  would  be  selected  for  such  a  purpose.  In 
the  seventh  satire,  the  boy's  custos  apparently  accompanied 
him  to  school,  on  the  occasion  of  payment  being  made  to  the 
tutor,  vii  218.  Compare  Hor.  Sat.  i  6  74  75.  118  '  perity 
''^i  559-  119  •  *^'  /^^-  ^^^-  ^*^  flumen  ingenii  pro  Mar- 
cell.  2.  120 :  ingenio  I  prefer  taking  as  the  dative,  and 
not  the  instrumental  ablative.  "  It  was  precisely  this  genius 
that  had  its  hands  and  head  cut  off."  Valer.  Max.  uses  the 
word  much  in  the  same  way  when  speaking  of  Euripides, 
Crudelitas  fati  tanto  ingenio  non  debUa,  ix  12  ext.,  or  it  may  be 
for  "  the  man  of  genius,"  abstract  for  concrete,  of  which  we 
have  had  many  examples,  ex  gr.,  officia,  45.  Cicero's  head 
and  hands,  after  being  cut  off,  were  fixed  on  the  rostra. 
122 :  This  was  a  line  of  Cicero's  which  Quintilian  tells  us 
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was  much  ridiculed,  non  desierufU  carpere  maligni^  Inst.  Or.  zi 
I.  Turnebus,  ad  Quint.  Inst.  Or.  ix  4,  where  the  line  is  also 
quoted,  tells  us  that  Cicero  wrote  it  in  jest  ("  lusit "),  but  I 
am  afraid  this  won't  do.  Martial  has  a  fling  at  Cicero's 
poetry,  Carmina  quod  scribis  Musis  et  ApoUine  mtllOy  Laudari 
debts ;  hoc  Ciceronis  habeSy  ii  89,  and  Seneca  implies  that  his 
verses  were  laughed  at,  de  Ira.  iii  37.  Similar  jingles  occur 
in  res  mihi  invisae  visae  surU  BruU^  quoted  by  Quint  from 
Cicero,  but  the  epistle  referred  to  is  lost,  Id  cum  studutsii^  isti 
fomuie  ui  mores  cansimUes  forent,  Ter.  Heaut.  Tim.  ii  4  2,  and 
in  the  well-known  Taedet  quotidianarum  harum  foffnarumy  of 
the  same  poet,  Eun.  ii  3  6,  where,  however,  the  repetition  is 
a  great  beauty.  123 :  Cf.  Cic.  PhiL  ii  46,  Contempsi  Cati- 

linae  gladios,  nonpertimescam  tuos.  The  sledge-hammer  style  of 
the  second  and  other  Philippics  would  naturally  be  to  Juve- 
nal's taste.  126  :  volveris,  in  reference  to  the  form  of 
Eoman  books,  proximus  a  primo  is  the  second  (proxmus 
primo  is  also  used),  a  prima  proxima  segnis  erity  Ov.  Bem.  Am. 
404,  in  reference  to  which  the  first  would  be  proodmus  prior* 
proximus  superior  and  inferior  are  similar  expressious,  Tac. 
Ann.  i  77,  and  Emesti's  note.  •  126  :  sqq.  relate  to  Demos- 
thenes. In  reality,  his  father  was  an  opulent  sword-manufac- 
turer, who  left  a  considerable  property.  But  it  suited  the 
poet's  present  purpose  to  represent  him  as  a  working  smith. 
A  much  worse  fault  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral  which  is 
deduced  from  all  this  about  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  The 
ridiculous  poems  of  the  former  were  not  to  be  preferred 
to  the  Philippics,  even  though  these  may  have  cost  their 
author  his  life.  Nor  would  it  have  been  better,  either  for 
himself  or  the  world,  for  Demosthenes  to  have  remained  a 
sword-maker  all  his  life.  Juvenal  did  not  mean  to  discourage 
a  laudable  ambition,  but  he  does  it  here.  Vukanois  'Uhe 
fire,"  as  Veneris  marito,  at  vii  25. 

133:  sqq.  look  like  a  description  of  bas-reliefs  on  a 
triumphal  arch.  Bellorum  exuviae,  ''  the  spoils  of  war,"  and 
what  follows  is  merely  an  amplification  of  this.  In  other 
words,  "  military  glory,"  or,  as  Horace  puts  it.  Res  gerere  d 
captos  ostendere  civibus  hastes  Atiingii  solium  Jovis  et  coeksiia 
ientai,  Epp.  i  17  33  34.      tropaeis,  cf.  Diet  G.  and  B.  Ant., 
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where  an  engraring  is  given.  aplusire  is  shown  under 
"  Navis,"  of  the  same  publication.  It  was  a  flag  in  the  stem 
of  the  ship,  iristis  capiivus,  "  the  figures  of  sorrowing  cap- 
tives sculptured  on  the  arch."  There  are  five  of  these 
triumphal  arches  left  in  Eome.  causas,  *' incentives/' 
*' motives,"  viii  84.  139:    Eumanis  majora  banisy  i.e., 

''than  all  others/'  of  which  construction  we  have  had  ex- 
amples before.  146 :  caprificus.  The  wild  fig-tree  was 
planted  about  the  tombs,  and  by  insinuating  its  roots  into 
their  crevices,  would,  no  doubt,  often  destroy  them,  Marmora 
Messalae  findit  caprifieus^  Mart,  x  2  ;  Hor.  Epod.  517;  Pro- 
pert,  iv  5  73.  146  :  Compare  Mart,  i  89,  Acdpe  non 
Phofio  ntUatUia  pondera  saxo  Quae  cineri  vanus  dat  ruitura  labor j 
and  Auson.  Epigr.  35  10,  Mors  etiam  saxis  nominibusque  venity 
Propert  iii  2  19.  Lucretius  has  non  lapides  guoque  vinci 
eemis  ab  aevo  f  v  307.  Heinrich  condemns  this  line,  as  well 
as  187  below,  Has  Mies  opiaia  exegii  gloria  poenas^  as  well  as  a 
host  of  other  lines  of  the  same  character  :  that  is  to  say,  lines 
which  have  a  complete  meaning  in  themselves,  which  might 
be  omitted  without  the  passages  in  which  they  stand  becom- 
ing less  intelligible,  and  which  have  something  of  an  explana- 
tory character,  as  it  were  summing  up  what  has  preceded  in 
a  kind  of  apqphihegma,  or  ''saw,"  ex  ^.,  i  14,  v  66  140.  The 
reader  will  decide  for  himself  the  question,  whether  it  is  more 
likely  that  these  lines  are  interpolations  by  another  hand,  or 
that  they  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  poet's 
style.  Juvenal,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  always  highly 
didactic  when  he  finds  the  opportunity.  We  have  strong 
reason  to  suppose  the  tradition  correct  which  represents  him 
as  having  begun  by  declaiming ;  and,  to  me  at  least,  these 
senteniiae  or  apophthegms  are  exactly  in  his  manner,  and 
harmonise  with  the  tone  of  his  declamatory  poetry. 

147:  Put  Hannibal  in  the  scales,  how  many  pounds' 
weight  will  you  find  remaining?  Not  ''weigh  the  case  of 
Hannibal,"  which  is  nonsense.  Hannibal  is  not  a  very  happy 
illustration  of  what  has  preceded.  He  fought,  not  for  glory 
merely ;  the  struggle  in  which  his  life  was  spent  was  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death,  for  national  existence,  between  his  own 
country  and  a  foreign  foe.     Carthage  went  to  war  with 
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Eome,  as  Mommsen  truly  says,  bk.  iii,  chap.  4,  '^  in  order  to 
secure  for  herself  an  existence  that  should  not  be  dependent 
on  the  good- will  of  the  enemy,"  and  Hannibal  was  her  general 
149 :  Niloque  tepenti,  tepidigue  toreumaia  Niti,  Mart,  xi  1 1. 
161 :  imperiiSf  "  to  his  empire,"  poetically,  ie.,  to  the  empire 
of  Carthage.  163  :  sqq.  aceto.  The  story  of  the  vinegar 
is  told  by  Livy.  The  particular  pass  by  which  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps  has  been  made  the  subject  of  animated  dis- 
cussions, like  those  as  to  the  points  of  embarkation  in  Ganl 
and  landing  in  Britain  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  he  went  over  the  little  St.  Bernard.  165 : 
Nil  actum  credens  cum  quid  superesset  agendum,  Lucan,  ii  657. 
166  :  fregimus  might  stand  here  if  there  were  MS.  authority. 
Svhura,  iii  5.  168 :  hellua,  properly,  a  large  beast  (we  bad 
it  used  of  a  fish,  in  iv  127),  is  often  used  xar^  <S«%4s  of  an 
elephant,  xii  104;  Ter.  Eun.  iii  i  25.  ItLSCUS,  because  he  lost 
one  of  his  eyes  from  ophthalmia,  Livy,  xxii  2.  160  :  Nempe 
is  a  favourite  word  of  Juvenal's.  It  might  mean  here,  and  at 
185,  **  assuredly,"  in  the  sense  of  "as  we  know;"  "as  you  see." 
Hannibal  fled  to  the  court  of  Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  and 
the  poet  represents  him  here  as  a  client  of  that  prince,  humbly 
waiting  till  his  Majesty  should  wake  and  condescend  to  grant 
him  an  audience.  Hannibal  took  poison  concealed  in  a  ring, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans,  who  would,  of 
course,  have  put  him  to  death,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
and  in  the  same  way  as  they  murdered  conquered  chieftains  in 
cold  blood  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumph.  In  annulus  vindex  Can- 
narum  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  bushels  of  rings  picked  up 
after  Cannae,  one  "  modius,"  according  to  Livy,  two  modii  in 
Florus,  and  three  in  Pliny.  166, 167 :  are  familiar  to  most 
readers  in  the  English  dress  which  they  assume  in  Dr.  John- 
sou's  imitation,  "  He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  '  As  to  pueris  placeas,  &c., 
cf.  vii  150;  Pers.  iii  45,  sqq. 

168 '  sqq.  Pellaeo  juveni,  Alexander,  a  native  of  Pella. 
Martial  applies  the  epithet  to  Alexandria,  xiii  85,  non  suffidt 
orbiSy  Lucan,  v  356.  Alexandra  orbis  angustus  est,  M.  Sen.  Suas., 
where  we  have  also  Imperium  tuum  daudit  Oceanus.  These  were 
rhetorical  common-places.         170  :  Gyarus,  i  73 ;  Seriphus,  vi 
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564,  small  islands  in  the  Cyclades,  used  as  places  of  banish* 
ment;  wretched  places,  inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen  and 
destitute  of  cultivation.  171 :  a  figtdis  munitam  urbemy 
Babylon,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  of  brick,  latere  cocto 
quo  Semiramis  longam  Babylana  cirmt^  Mart,  ix  76.  didtur 
altam  CoctUibus  muris  cinocisse  Semiramis  urhem^  0 v.  Met.  iv  5  7. 
Alexander  died  here.  173 :  sqq.  creditur  olim  Velificatus 
Aihos,  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  canal  cut  by  Xerxes  through 
the  promontory  of  Acte,  or  Athos  (at  one  end  of  which  stood 
Mount  Athos),  for  the  passage  of  his  fleet.  Though  Juvenal 
laughs  at  this  (and  Niebuhr  has  done  the  same),  traces  of  it 
have  been  discovered.  Diet.  G.  and  R.  Geog.,  "  Athos ; "  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,  ad  voc,  thus  confirming,  as  in  many  other  cases 
he  has  been  similarly  confirmed,  the  statements  of  Herodotus. 
Compare  Catull.  66  45.  Cum  Medipeperere  novum  mare,  cumque 
juventus  Per  m^edium  classi  harhara  navU  A  the,  Stat.  Silv.  iv  3 
56,  sqq. ;  Lucan,  ii  676.  176 :  refers  to  the  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Hellespont,  and  what  follows  is  another  allusion  to 
the 'narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  says  that  certain  rivers  were 
dried  up  by  the  hosts  of  Xerxes.  This,  as  Macleane  well 
observes,  is  easily  explained.  "  These  rivers  were  not  peren- 
nial streams.  The  army  could  only  find  water-holes  in  many 
of  them,  and  these  they  may  have  exhausted."  Trebell.  Poll, 
has  epotaia  flumina  (speaking  of  the  same  event)  Claud.  6. 
178  :  madidis  alts.  Ov.,  Met.  i  264,  has  madidis  Noius  evolai 
alis.  Here  it  may  mean  *'  in  his  drunken  flights."  It  would 
be  quite  after  the  manner  of  Juvenal  to  speak  of  ^'  drunken 
wings,"  vi  657,  note.  Ovid  has  bibtUae  Cupidinis  alae,  A  A.  i 
233.  Sostratus  is  unknown.  180  :  CoruSy  Euros,  "  the 
north-west  and  south-east  winds,"  for  any  winds.  181 : 
Aeolio  in  carcere,  cf.  i  8  and  v  loi.  The  story  of  Xerxes' 
extravagances  and  of  his  punishing  and  chaining  the  Helles- 
pont for  breaking  down  his  bridge  is  well  known.  Whether 
true  or  false,  it  had  become  a  common-place  theme  for  mora- 
lists. Xerxes  cujus  in  nomine  superbia  et  impoteniia  habitat,  Valer. 
Max.  ix  5  (who  also  introduces  Hannibal),  Ennosigaeum^ 
hvoiftyouovy  the  Homeric  epithet.  183,  184 :  A  very  kind 
thing  of  him  not  to  brand  Neptune,  as  well  as  chain  him, 
Herod,  vii  35.     Runaway  slaves  were  branded.        187:  I 
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prefer  taking  toties  with  exegit  and  not  with  opiaia.     **So 
many  examples  does  history  afford  of/'  &c. 

188:  sqq.  When  the  poet  says  that  people  in  health 
and  sickness  pray  only  for  old  age,  he  means,  of  course,  that 
one  of  their  principal  prayers  is  for  old  age.  Compare 
Senec.  Epp.  loi,  where  some  well-known  lines  hy  Maecenas 
are  quoted,  ending  Vita  dum  superesi,  bene  est.  Hanc  mihi  vel 
acuta  Si  sedeam  eruce  susiine^  which  Seneca  justly  calls  iurpis- 
simum  votum,  and  Epp.  22  ad  fin,  191 :  anie  omnia  might  go 
with  tetrumj  ^'offensive  above  all  things."  192:  dissimilemquc 
suL  Foiis  mea  . .  .  m  Umge  dissimilis  advenU,  AppuL  Met  ill  5 1. 
Ov.  Met*xi2  73.  1Q3:  penderUesgenas.  Plin.  Epp.  iii  6.  194: 
Tabraca,  still  called  Tabarka,  a  town  of  Numidia.  The  woods 
about,  no  doubt,  abounded  in  monkeys.  196,  197 :  p^ 
chrior  .  .  .  alio,  the  expression  here  resembles  a  line  of  Ovid, 
Pidchrior  hoc  ilia  est ;  haec  est  quoque  pulchrior  ilia.  Am.  ii  10  7. 
199 :  madidi  .  .  .  nasi,  cf.  vi  148.  Sueton.  speaks  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  when  angry  as  ira  turpior^  spumante  ridu^ 
humentibus  naribus,  Claud.  30.  200 :  gingiva^  the  word  has 
survived  in  the  French  "gencive."  201:  Usque  adeOy  as 
often  before,  **so  utterly."  gravis  ** disagreeable,"  as  vi  147. 
204 :  sqq.  si  coneris,  "  if  you  attempt  to  arouse  him."  ramez^ 
"  hernia,"  vi  326.  Lucilius  makes  his  old  man  deformis^  arth- 
riiicus  podagrosus,  mancus^  misery  exilis,  ramice  magno,  Fr.  ix  13. 
208,  209 :  quid  quod,  ''why  add  thatt"  quid  quod  . .  .  viribus. 
That  is  to  say  (as  Heinrich  correctly  explains)  that  an  old 
man  who  affects  this  kind  of  thing,  when  his  day  is  past,  lays 
himself  open  to  the  suspicion  that  he  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  filthy  practices  and  filthy  stimulanta  affedare  here 
(as  often)  seems  to  be  our  "affects,"  not  <'  aims  at."  211 : 
Seleucus,  unknown ;  some  eminent  musician.  212 :  Cicero 
speaks  of  a  citharoedus  palla  inaurata  indutus,  ad  Ueren.  ir  47. 
These  would  doubtless  be  the  leading  performers.  216 : 
nunciet  horas.  Compare  Mart,  viii  67,  Horas  quinquepuer  non- 
dum  tibi  nunciat,  et  tu  Jam  conviva  mihi  Caeciliane  venis.  From 
this  passage,  and  Petron.  26,  Trimalchio,  lautissimius  homo,  hcfxh 
logium  in  tridinio  et  bticeinatorem  habet  subomatum^  tU  subinde 
sdat  quantum  de  vita  perdiderii,  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  some  to  have  the  hours  announced  to  them 
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bj  their  slaves.  Wealthy  men  would,  of  coarse,  have  their 
private  horologium  (like  Trimalchio  above ;  and  we  read  that 
Cicero  had  one,  at  one,  and  probably  all  of  his  houses. 
Yaler.  Max  i  4  5 ;  Gic.  ad  Fam.  16  18),  and  this  consisted 
of  a  sun-dial  out  of  doors,  solarium,  or  a  water-clock  in  doors^ 
dypsedra,  to  both  of  which  the  term  horologium  applied  ;  these 
being  the  instruments  for  measuring  time  in  use  among  the 
Romans.  The  public  horologia  were  of  coarse  sun-dials.  Cf. 
Becker's  ''  Gallus ''  sc.  ii,  exc.  5  for  full  details. 

217 :  gelido  jam  corpore,  Macleane  says  the  Latin  reqoires 
m  before  corpore.  I  think  not.  The  sense  is  "  his  body  being 
chilled  with  age,"  as  iorperUe  pdlato,  203.  218  :  Febre  eaiei 
sola,  '4t  requires  a  fever  to  make  him  warm."  Martial  address- 
ing an  old  woman,  says  Ctim  hruma  mensem  sit  tibi  per  Augustum, 
Regdare  nee  te  pestUentia possit,  iii  93  16  17  ;  and  Seneca,  Epp. 
68,  Jam  aetas  mea  contenta  est  suo  frigore,  vix  media  regelatur 
aestate.  The  lines  219-226  are  not  much  to  be  commended, 
as  Ribbeck  has  not  failed  to  point  out.  Possibly  they  are  a 
burlesque  imitation  of  such  passages  as  Virg.  Oeorg.  ii  103, 
sqq;  Ov.  Epist.  ex  Pont,  ii  27  25,  sqq.  220:  Translate 
amaverit  has  loved,  ocdderit  has  killed,  <Scc.,  for  living  persons, 
or  imaginary  persons  supposed  to  be  living  are  intended  by 
HippiOy  kc^  As  for  her,  we  had  her  at  vi  82,  sqq.  There 
was  a  celebrated  physician  named  Themison  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  Seneca,  Epp.  95.  He  must  have  lived  before 
Juvenal's  time ;  and  the  name  is  probably  put  for  any  great 
physician.  BasUus.  The  name  occurred  in  vii  145-147,  as  a 
poor  lawyer,  socios,  "  partners."  Socii  pviandi  sunt  guos  inter 
res  communicata  est,  Cicero,  Yerr.  ii  3  20 ;  and  compare  Cic. 
pro.  Sex  Rose.  Am.  40.  Horace  couples  socius  and  pupillus 
together,  Epp.  ii  i  122  123.  At  254  below,  it  means  "  friend." 
circumscribere,  drcumscriptor  are  used  in  the  same  sense  at  xiv 
237,  and  XV  136;  compare  Pliny,  Epp.  viii  18,  circumscripto 
tesiamento,  literally  "the  will  being  cheated,"  ».«.,  "the  tes- 
tator's intentions  being  frustrated."  e:csorbeat,Yii26,  Maura, 
vi  307.   indinet,  ix  26.   Ramillus,  like  Hirrus  above,  unknown. 

226  :  has  occurred  before  at  i  25,  where  see  note.  227 : 
debilis  means  "ailing."  231:  hiai  tantum,  &c  "This," 
says  Macleane,  "  is  prettily  introduced,  and  serves  to  relieve 
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the  picture.*'  I  think  it  is  intended  to  be  comic  236, 
237:  cf.  G.  and  R.  Ant.,  "Heres"  and  "  Testamentum." 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  to  disinherit  one's  children  was  not 
so  easy  a  matter  in  Rome  as  in  England.  We  must  suppose 
this  man  to  have  gone  through  all  the  necessary  forms,  or  (as 
is  extremely  probable)  that  the  poet  did  not  know  the  law,  i 
55,  note.  238:  Hor.  Epod.  8  19  20,  and  many  epigrams 
of  Martial  might  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  this  line,  if  the 
subject  admitted  of  being  illustrated.  The  early  fathers  have 
stigmatised  these  and  other  filthy  practices,  cf.  the  Epist.  of 
Barnabas,  c.  10.  carcere,  "the  vault  or  cell,"  at  the  door 
of  which  prostitutes  stood  for  hire,  vi  121,  note,  ariifids; 
compare  iv  18. 

246 :  Bex  Fylius.  Nestor.  His  age  is  referred  to  in 
Hom.  11.  A.  250,  and  was  fabulously  extended  by  later 
writers.  The  crow  was  supposed  to  be  very  long-lived  by 
the  ancients,  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans,  Wta  ro#  ^wf<  yinag 
XaxtPv^a  xopiittii  'Avd^ojv  ^jSwi-rw,  Hesiod.  Fragm.,  referred  to  by 
Plin.  H.  N.  vii  48.  annosa  corniz,  Hor.  Od.  iii  17  13;  and 
Martial  addresses  an  old  woman  as  comicibtis  omnibus  supersUs, 
X  67  5.  deaUra  computai  annos.  The  ancients  counted  on  the 
left  hand  up  to  a  hundred,  and  then  went  on  with  the  right 
hand ;  cf.  Sueton.  Claud.  2i,ttt  ohlatos  victoribus  aureos,  prokUa 
sinistra,  pariter  cum  vulgo,  voce  digiiisque  numeraret:  AppuL 
Met.  X  229,  magna  dextrae  suae  trqpaea  numerahat,  where  dexira 
sua  may  be  the  reading  :  and  so  on,  the  odd  hundreds  on  the 
left,  the  even  on  the  right.  The  meaning  is  that  he  was  more 
than  a  century  old.  253  :  barbam  AntUochi  ardeniem,  "the 
body  of  his  bearded  (full-grown)  son,  Antilochus,  burning  on 
the  funeral  pile."  So  ardenies  spectant  socios,  Virg.  ^n.  xi  200, 
and  comp.  with  next  line  spatiomm  que  increpat  aevum  of  a 
father  mourning  his  son,  Ov.  Met.  viii  529.  Antilochus  was 
slain  by  Memnon.  Mr.  Evans  seems  to  have  gone  curiously 
wrong  in  252;  he  renders  stamine  "powers  of  life."  Juvenal 
may  here  have  had  in  view  a  passage  of  Propertius,  which  very 
closely  resembles  this,  ii  13  42-50.  256,  257:  look  to  me 
like  a  feeble  insertion  and  amplification  of  the  text,  alius^  i 
10,  is  Laertes.  lihacum,  his  son,  Ulysses,  fas  is  very  awk- 
ward here.     See  55,  note.     Meiuertz  in  his  "  Yindiciae  Juve- 
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nalianae"  (a  reply  to  Eibbeck),  takes  cui  fas  here  to  mean 
"  whose  fate  it  was,"  quoting  Virg.  Mu.  xii  27.  He  might 
also  have  quoted  Pers.  161,  vos  0  jpatridus  sanguis  guos  vivere 
fas  est  Ocdpiti  caeco.  I  have  so  rendered  it  in  this  edition, 
and  so  at  55.  Some  take  the  meaning  to  be  ''who  had  the 
right,  who  was  entitled,  to  mourn  Uljsses  as  dead,  while  he 
was  so  long  tempest-tost  and  absent  from  home*"  262  : 

sdssa  Diseordia  palla,  Virg.  ^n.  viii  702.  264  :  audaces 

carinas,  vi  657-659,  note,  below  270  283.  Seneca  has  the 
same  expression,  quisquis  audacis  ieiigit  carvnae  nobiles  remos, 
Med.  607.  267:  sqq.  The  poet  refers  to  the  death  of 
Priam  as  related  by  Virg.  Aen.  ii ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
had  before  his  eyes  a  passage  in  Cicero,  Priamum  tania  pro- 
genie  orbatum  cum  in  aram  confugissety  hostilis  manus  interemit. 
Hie  si  vivis  fUiis,  incolumi  regno  occidisset  ,  .  .  utrum  tandem  a 
bonis  an  a  mails  discessisset  ?  turn  profedo  videretur  a  bonis.  At 
certe  ei  melius  evenisset,  nee  iam  flebiliter  ilia  canereniur  :  Haec 
omnia  mdi  inflammari,  etc.,  Tusc.  Quaest.  i  35.  ut  vetvlus  bos 
seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Homer,  Odyss.  iv  535,  &;  rig 
T%  xarixrafs  jSoOi  »«•/  ^drvp,  tiara  is  taken  from  Virg.  vii  247. 
270  :  ab  ingrato  fastidittts  aratro,  another  example  of  JuvenaFs 
habit  of  giving  life  to  inanimate  objects,  provida  Campania, 
below,  jam  may  mean  "  at  last,"  rupi  jam  vincula,  Pers.  v 
158.  jam  securus  libergue  moriturus,  Plin.  Epp.  i  12,  and  often 
elsewhere.  271,  272  :  These  lines,  like  256  257,  would, 
I  think,  be  much  better  away.  They  add  to  the  force  neither 
of  the  poetry  nor  of  the  moral. 

273  :    Transeo,  as  at  iii  114  and  vi  602,  means,  ''I  pass 
by."      regem  Ponti,   Mithridates.  276 :    ^tia  ultima,  a 

metaphor  from  the  chariot  races  in  the  Circus.  What  follows 
relates  to  Marius.  278  :  hinc,  ie.,  "from  prolonged  life." 

281 :  animam  opimam  is  a  curious  expression.  There  seems 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  "  spolia  opima,"  though  Marius  did 
not  gain  the  "  spolia  opima  "  on  the  occasion  referred  to — his 
victory  over  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  viii  249,  which  is 
what  is  alluded  to  by  the  epithet  Teutonico,  applied  to  his 
chariot.  Stat.  Silv.  iv  6  65,  has  opimas  ades  in  the  sense  of 
"  proelia  ex  quibus  spolia  opima  (splendida)  referuntur,"  but 
the  expression  is  less  forced  than  that  of  Juvenal ;  and  Virg. 
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has  jpurpuream  animamy  ^n.  ix  349.  283  :  alludes  to  the 
fever  which  attacked  Pompey  at  Naples,  B.C.  50 ;  of.  Cic.  Tusc. 
Q,^  i  35»  where,  after  Priam,  he  introduces  Pompey.  The 
poet  has  followed  his  argument  and  inserted  a  fresh  example, 
that  of  Marius.  286  :    Lentulus  was  one  of  Catiline's 

party.  He  and  Gethegus  were  strangled  in  prison.  Their 
chief  fell  in  the  field.  Pompey's  head  was  cut  off  and  the 
trunk  huried  hy  the  sea-shore,  so  that  he  fared  worse,  says 
the  poet,  than  Catiline  and  his  fellow-conspirators.  Accord- 
ing to  Dio,  xxxvii  40,  Catiline's  head  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
though  Dio's  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
conspiracy  is  not  very  clear,  the  fact  would  seem  probahle, 
Cic.  de  Divin.  ii  9,  which  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
this,  120,  note.  The  ancients  dreaded  the  mutilation  of 
their  bodies,  from  the  idea  that  they  would  retain  the  marks 
in  a  future  state.  Plato  taught  this ;  and  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  vi 
494,  sqq.  So  manesque  $ubiivU  InUger  et  nvUo  iemeratus  car- 
para  damno,  Stat.  Silv.  ii  i  155.  .Nero,  in  his  last  moments, 
expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  that  his  head  should  not 
be  cut  off  by  his  enemies,  Suet  Nero,  49,  and  so  likewise 
Otho,  Tac.  Hist  ii  49.  Compare  Appul.  Met.  iii  49,  dupHca- 
iur  mihi  moesiUia  quod  integro  saltern  mori  non  licuerU.  This 
is  akin  to  the  belief  among  many  savage  tribes  that  there 
are  modes  of  death  which  kill  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body. 

298 :  sqq.  Compare  Hor.  Epp.  i  4  S  ;  Pers.  ii  3  x,  sqq., 
and  Seneca  Epp.  60,  Etiamnum  opias  quod  tibi  optavit  ntUrix  tua 
aut  paedagogus  aut  mater  ?  Nondum  intelligis,  quantum  mali 
opiaverint  f  0  quam  inimiea  nobis  suni  vota  nostrorum.  290  : 
murmure  the  right  word,  Ov.  Met  vii  251.  291 :  Usque  ad 
delicias  votorum.  There  is  much  disputing  as  to  the  meaning 
of  these  words.  Heinrich  says  they  mean  usque  ad  in^ias^ 
'Ho  a  foolish  fondness."  I  think  now  that  this  must  be 
something  like  the  sense.  "To  the  extent  of  refining  in 
her  prayers."  She  is  not  satisfied  with  praying  for  beauty. 
She  goes  into  details.  292  :  pulchra  .  .  .  Diana,  Virg. 

Aen.   i  498,  sqq.  295 :   siLam,    t.«.,  faciem,      Virginia 

would  be  happy  to  change  faces  and  to  take  the  hump 
into  the  bargain,  or  gibbus  may  be  a  wen,  as  at  vi  109. 
Hatila  is  any  one  with  a  hump.     atU€7ny  "besides,"  as  at 
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314-  296,   296:    comp.  Plin.  Epp.  iii  3.  298: 

pudicUiae,  vi  i,  note.  Ovid  represents  the  anion  of  beaaty 
and  chastity  as  impossible,  Non  possunt  vllis  ista  coire  modis^ 
Am.    iii  4  42.  299  :    We  have  had  the  Sabines  be- 

fore, iii  169,  note,  tradere  is  "to  teach,"  vi  239.  horrida 
domus  is  much  the  same  as  casta  domus  luxugue  carens,  of 
Lucret.  303  :  Or.  Met.  ix  757.         304:    viros  is  the 

reading  of  all  the  best  MSS.  Others  have  virU.  £ither  will 
do.  The  poets,  it  is  true,  generally  have  the  dative  after 
lied  (Heinsius  ad  Ov.  Her.  14  64,  has  collected  many  ex- 
amples from  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Martial,  to  which  others 
might  be  added,  from  Lucan,  &c.),  but  the  accusative 
is  admissible,  Cic.  in  Yerr.  iii  96,  and  elsewhere.  In 
some  of  the  above  passages,  the  MSS.  vary  between 
the  dative  and  accusative,  as  here.  So  also  in  a  passage 
of  Appul.  Apolog.  4.  Where  the  pronoun  is  omitted,  the 
construction  in  prose  would  generally  be  with  the  accusa- 
tive, in  verse  with  the  dative  for  preference,  but  optional ; 
as,  lied  esse  beatos,  prose ;  licet  esse  beatisy  poetical,  most  usual. 
But  we  have  got  mros  here,  and  must  leave  it  alone. 
Jahn  and  Bibbeck  have  invented  viro,  without  the  slightest 
necessity,  vi  464,  note.  There  is  the  poet's  usual  strain  of 
exaggeration  in  all  this.  Free-born  young  Romans  were  not, 
at  any  time,  so  commonly  castrated  that  the  probability  of 
such  a  thing  happening  to  one  of  them,  if  handsome,  could 
be  held  up  as  a  reason  for  not  praying  that  he  should  have 
good  looks.  Moreover,  there  is  a  confusion.  Though  the 
parents  are  persons  of  antique  virtue  in  298  299,  they  sufiPer 
themselves  to  be  bought,  304  305.  Unless  domus  be  taken  to 
be  the  forefathers,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  parents  themselves 
But  this  does  not  improve  the  passage  much,  vultum  modesto 
sanguine  ferventem,  a  happy  expression,  something  like  the 
purpuretts  pudor,  of  Ovid,  and  the  purpwreo  suffiusus  sanguine 
candor^  of  Statins,  fades  liberalis  mvlto  sanguine  multo  rubore 
suffusa,   Plin.   Epp.   i    14.  311  :   sqq.      adulter  publicus, 

"  a  professional  adulterer."  The  Julian  law  was  very  severe 
on  this  offence,  both  parties  being  liable  to  heavy  fines, 
banishment,  and  civil  incapacities.  It  seems,  however,  that 
in  some  cases  the  irate  husbands  took  the  law  into  their 
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own  hands.  Compare,  Hor.  Sat  1237,  sqq.,  and  Valer.  Max. 
vi  i  13.  313 :  an  allusion  to  the  story  of  Mars  caught  in 
adultery  with  Venus  by  her  husband  Vulcan,  and  enclosed  in 
a  net,  Ov.  Met.  iv  1 70,  sqq.  314,  316  :  exigit  auiem  ille 
dolor.  Sen.  de  Tr.  An.  1$,  id  agere  it  oportet  ui  dolari  tanium 
des  quantum  poscU,  non  quantum  consuetudo,  Valer.  Max.,  loc. 
dt^  says  the  outraged  husbands,  in  vindicanda  pudicUia  dolcre 
suo  pro  lege  publica  usi  sunt,  317 :  mugUi^,  This  punish- 
ment of  the  "  mullet"  is  alluded  to  by  Catullus,  15,  Ah/  turn 
te  miserum  maliquefaii,  Quern  attradis  pedibu8,patente  porta,  Per- 
current  raphanique  miugUesque.  The  reason  of » this  fish  being 
selected  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  Plin.  H.  N.  ix  17,  who 
speaks  of  their  satacitas^  and  Aristotle,  Hist.  An.  y  4,  makes 
a  similar  observation.  The  |af  a*/;,  ''  radish,"  was  used  among 
the  Greeks  for  driving  into  the  same  part  of  the  adulterer's 
person,  rf)  v^^xr'^,  Aristoph.  Nub.  1066.  318  :  But  your 
Endymion,  you  flatter  yourself,  will  prove  more  lucky,  "  and 
serve  a  beauteous  mistress  all  for  love,"  Gifford.  Oh,  no! 
he  won't  stop  there,  exuet,  "  she  will  strip  herself,''  is  better 
than  "  he  will  strip  her."  Compare  vi  236,  Advocai  Archi- 
genem^  and  note.  Cf.  Mart,  iv  28.  udis,  Mart,  xi  16  8. 
Catutla  has  occurred  at  ii  49.  Jahn  and  Eibbeck  join  Caiulla 
with  deterior,  which  does  not  improve  the  sense.  The  mean- 
ing is  that  an  abandoned  woman  has  all  her  character  in  that 
part,  sc.  inguinihus;  as  we  say  of  a  glutton,  that  his  soul  is  in 
his  belly. 

324 :  sqq.  Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus,  resisted  the 
advances  of  his  step-mother  Phaedra,  daughter  of  Minos, 
king  of  Crete,  who  thereupon  accused  him  to  his  father,  who 
caused  him  to  be  killed  by  the  agency  of  Poseidon.  The  story 
of  Bellerophon  is  similar.  Anteia,  and  not  Stheneboea,  is  gene- 
rally given  as  the  name  of  the  woman  who  tempted  him. 
326  :  haec,  10,  note.  But  I  have  always  thought  the  read- 
ing should  be  hac  repdsa.  329-345 :  The  poet  here  refers 
to  the  well-known  story  of  C.  Silius  and  the  Empress  Messa- 
lina.  He  was  a  handsome  youth  whom  the  empress  fell  in 
love  with  and  married  publicly,  during  the  absence  from 
Bome  of  her  husband  Claudius.  The  latter  remained  igno- 
rant of  the  whole  affair  till  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  his 
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freedman  Narcissus,  whereupon  Silius  and  Messalina  with 
many  others,  were  put  to  death.  Juvenal  says,  ''Look  at 
the  consequences  of  personal  beauty  in  the  case  of  Silius.  If 
he  resists  Messalina's  advances,  instant  death  awaits  him.  If 
he  gives  in,  he  will  have  a  slightly  longer  lease  of  life,  it  is 
true,  till  such  time  as  the  emperor  hears  of  the  affair.  In 
either  case,  a  speedy  and  violent  end  is  his  portion."  flam- 
meolOf  "  the  bridal  veil,"  Petron.  26.  ledns  genialisy  "  the 
marriage-bed ; "  versae  sunt  in  exequias  nupiiae^  genialisque  lecius 
mutatus  infunebrem,  Senec.  Gontrov.  336  :  et  ritu,  dec,  and 
a  dowry  will  be  given  after  the  old  custom ;  a  dowry  amount- 
ing to  a  million  sesterces.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  usual 
dowry  among  the  npper  classes,  like  p{^i 0,000  with  us.  Caesar, 
quamvis  posihabiiam,  decies  sestertii  dote  solatiis  est,  Tac.  Ann.  ii 
87,  cf.  Sen.  Consol.  ad  Helv.  12.  336:  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  xi 
27,  and  Suet.  Claud.  26,  Cum  comperisset  .  .  .  C.  SUio  etiam 
nupsisse,  dote  inter  auspices  consignata.  The  auspices  attended 
at  weddings,  though  the  practice  of  taking  auspicia  seems  to 
have  been  given  up  by  this  time.  Apiid  antiques  non  solum 
publice  sed  etiam  privatirn  nihil  gerebaiur^  nisi  auspicio  prius 
sumpto;  quo  ex  more  nupiiis  eiiamnum  auspices  interponuntur. 
Qui  quamvis  auspicia  petere  desi^rini^  ipso  tamen  nomine  veteris 
consuetudinis  vestigia  usuipant,  Yaler.  Max.  ii  i  i.  Cf.  Becker's 
"  Gallus,"  sc.  I,  exc.  i.  signaioribus,  iii  82.  339  :  peie- 
undum-lucemas.  There  may  be  an  allusion  here  to  execu- 
tions taking  place  by  daylight.  Quid  tam  inauditum  quam 
noctumum  supplicium  ?  Sen.  de  Ira.  iii  19.  Note  of  Lipsius. 
341 :  Nota  urbi  et  populo,  Matrimonium  Silii  vidit  populus  et 
Senatus  et  miles,  Tac.  Ann.  xi  30.  Seneca  has  the  same  term, 
Urbibus  notus  et  populis,  £pp.  66.  342  :  Dedecus  tile  domus 
sdet  ultimus.  So  Dio,  of  this  transaction,  says  raur'  our  xai 
uvh  wdtrw  &xou6/M9a  %ai  oeufiita  tc9  you9  KXau&«v  iXat^ayir,  Ix 
31.  si  tanti  is  the  common  reading,  and  I  think  it  far  pre- 
ferable to  sit  tanti  (an  ironical  command),  which  Heinrich 
and  Buperti,  followed  by  Macleane,  take  from  P. 

346  :  Permittes.    So  Horace,  Fermitte  Divis  eaetera,  Od.  i 

9  9 ;  and  teque  latum  coelestium  arbitrio  permitte,  Yaler.  Max.  vii 

2,  extern,   i,  in  a  passage  which  our  author  has  copied, 

Socrates  .  .  .  nihil  ultra  petendum  a  Diis  immorialibus  arli- 

VOL.  IL  U 
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trabatur,  quam  ut  bona  ttibtierent.  Quia  ii  demum  scirerU  quid 
unicuique  esset  utile :  nos  autem  plerumque  id  volts  expelere  quod 
non  irnpelrasse  melius  foret,  &c.  355  :  tomacula  (from  rifLm) 
were  some  sort  of  mince-meat  made  of  the  intestines  of  the 
pig.  They  may  have  been  like  our  sausages.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Mart,  i  42  9  10,  fumarUia  qui  tomada  raucus 
Circumfert  tepidis  coquus  popinis,  and  Petrou.  3 1  (according  to 
one  reading),  and  49.  356:  roga  bonam  meTdem^  bonam 
vcUeludinem  animi,  deinde  corporis^  Sen.  Epp.  10.  357: 
Tmrtis  krrore,  the  principal  cause  of  man's  unhappiness, 
according  to  Epicurus.  358:  I  have  given  in  the  trans- 
lation the  sense  usually  attached  to  these  words ;  upon  which 
Eibbeck  has  an  extraordinary  criticism,  to  the  affect  that  the 
real  Juvenal  never  would  have  spoken  of  extremum  vHae  spaiium 
as  a  blessing,  because  every  one,  even  if  he  die  in  infancy, 
must  have  '*  a  last  stage  "  of  his  lifa  Surely  it  is  unnecessary 
to  reply  to  this.  I  am  by  no  means  sure,  however,  that  the 
line  does  not  mean,  '^who  reckons  mere  length  of  life  the 
smallest  of  nature's  boons."  At  188  spaiium  viiae  is  used 
expressly  for  ''long  life,"  and  as  equivalent  to  multos  annos; 
and  precisely  in  this  sense  does  Seneca  use  the  word  Epp. 
49,  dace  non  esse  positum  bonum  vilae  in  spatio  ejus,  sed  in  usu. 
There  could  be  no  objection  to  the  expression  extremum  inUr 
munera  (as  was  once  suggested  to  me  by  a  scholar),  any  more 
than  to  primus  inter  pares,  orator  unus  inter  omnes,  &c  360 : 
Nesciat  irasci,  in  our  idiom,  ''  is  incapable  of  anger,"  as  at  xi 
100,  Tunc  rudis  et  Graias  mirari  nescius  arles  .  .  .  miles.  Mac- 
robius  has  quoted  part  of  this  line,  as  Gronovius  noticed, 
Fortitudinis  passiones  iqnorare,  non  vincere,  ut  nesdat  irasci,  cupiat 
nihil,  In.  Somn.  Scip.  i  ch.  8.  labores  at  the  end  of  359  and 
361,  with  poliores  at  the  end  of  360  (cf.  103  104,  note),  is 
certainly  not  suggestive  of  the ''  limae  labor."  pluma,  properly, 
''  a  feather-bed,"  is  here  used  for  luxury,  vi  SB.  365  :  hdbes 
is  the  reading  of  most  MSS.  P.  reads  *  abest  Lactantius,  in 
bk.  iii  of  his  Institutes,  "  de  Falsa  S^pientia,"  quotes  these 
lines  as  follows,  Nullum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudeniia,  sed  nos 
Te  fadmus  forluna  deam  coeloque  locamus;  at  least  they  are  so 
printed  in  the  early  editions  of  Lact  He  may  have  quoted 
from  memory;  at  any  rate  his  authority  is  not  decisive. 
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Scholars  need  not  be  informed  how  often  Servius,  &c.,  mis- 
quote lines ;  and  there  are  cases  where  even  a  wrong  author 
is  cited.  To  give  but  one  instance,  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest.  iv 
2,  quotes  part  of  a  pentameter  from  Ovid,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Tibullus.  I  see  no  difficulty  at  all  in  habes,  though 
Macleane  says,  "  I  can  make  nothing  satisfactory  of  it.'*  We 
must  put  a  comma  after  prudentia,  and  then  the  poet  turns  to 
Fortune  and  addresses  her  directly  (compare  iv  123  124,  ziii 
80  81,  vi  466,  yi  7,  the  commonest  possible  trick  with  the 
poets),  "  You  have  no  divine  power  over  us  if  we  are  only 
gifted  with  prudence.  It  is  we  men  who  make  a  goddess 
of  you,  0  Fortune."  numen  for  "  divine  authority  "  is  very 
common,  at  credo  mea  numina  tandem  Fessa  jacent,  Virg.  Aen. 
Tii  297,  &c. ;  numen  hisionae,  "  the  divine  power  of  history," 
Plin.  Epp.  ix  2*i\fi}rmaque  numen  habet,  Ov.  Am.  iii  3  12. 
numen  Senatus  in  Gic.  These  lines  are  repeated,  in  part,  in 
Sat  xiv.  Yirgil  has  something  not  altogether  unlike  the 
second  clause  in  its  boldness,  an  sua  cuique  Deu3  Jit  dira 
cupido  ?  May  not  a  man's  own  desires  become  a  god  to  him ) 
Compare  Juv.  xiii  86 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii  7  ;  and  very  much  the 
idea  of  the  first  clause  is  conveyed  in  Cic  Balb.  4,  in  quo  uno 
ita  summafortuna  cum  gumma  virtute  ceitavit,  ut  omnium  judicio 
plus  Jumiini  quam  deae  tnhueretur. 
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An  invitation  to  his  friend  Persicus  to  dine  with  him  daring 
the  festival  of  the  Megalesia.  After  censuring  the  gluttonj 
of  men  who  could  not  afford  the  delicacies  to  which  they 
treated  themselves,  and  whom  their  belly  often  reduced  to 
beggary,  the  poet  dwells  on  the  necessity  of  "  cutting  one's 
coat  to  the  size  of  one's  cloth,"  as  ^e  say.  He  then  describes 
the  dinner  which  he  proposes  to  set  before  his  friend,  by  way 
of  showing  that  his  practice  agrees  with  his  precepts,  a  young 
kid,  asparagus,  eggs,  fowls,  and  fruit  This  would  have  been 
considered  a  luxurious  dinner  in  the  old  times, — ^the  sim- 
plicity of  which  he  proceeds  to  contrast  with  the  luxury  of 
his  day.  Coming  back,  after  a  long  digression,  to  his  dinner, 
he  says  his  friend  will  find  no  luxurious  commodities,  such  as 
ivory,  in  his  house.  The  handles  of  the  knives  are  of  bone. 
There  will  be  no  carver  and  house-steward.  Two  plainly- 
dressed  and  well-behaved  young  slaves  will  wait  at  table  and 
serve  the  wine.  There  will  be  no  dancing-girls,  or  tomfoolery 
of  that  kind — amusements  to  be  left  to  the  rich.  Instead  of 
that,  Virgil  or  Homer  will  be  read  aloud.  In  conclusion,  the 
poet  begs  his  friend  to  cast  off  all  care  when  he  enters  his 
doors,  and  to  enjoy  his  holiday,  while  the  silly  people  outside 
are  all  flocking  to  the  Circus  and  the  games. 

There  is  nothing  in  ,this  Satire  to  indicate  its  date,  except 
the  allusion  to  the  poet's  age,  201-203.  See  notes  to  64 
and  204. 
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NOTES  TO  SATIRE   XI. 


1 :  Atlieus  is  any  rich  man,  and  JRutUus  is  a  man  who 
has  beggared  himself.  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of 
Cicero,  was  very  wealthy.  According  to  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Life  of  Atticos,  5  14,  he  inherited  two  large  fortunes  which 
he  greatly  increased  by  judicious  investments  and  specula- 
tions. '  His  name  may  have  become  proverbial.  3:  Apicius 
was  mentioned  at  iv  23.  4 :  stationes  are  places  of  public 
resort,  Plerigue  in  stcUionthtu  sedenty  tempusqtie  avdiendi  fahu^ 
lis  conterunt,  Plin.  Epp.  i  13  and  ii  9.  5,  6 :  While  he  is  of 
an  age  for  serving  in  the  army,  maturus  hello,  viii  169  (com- 
pare vii  33),  he  enlists  as  a  gladiator,  trihuno  is  the  emperor, 
according  to  Eupertl  The  emperor  does  not  force  Eutilus  to 
be  a  gladiator,  like  Nero,  "  but  neither  does  he  prevent  him," 
as  he  should  do.  fertur  seripturtu  is  rendered  by  Heinrich  and 
Macleane,  "  it  is  reported  that  he  means  to  write  out."  This 
is  very  tame.  Fertur  scripturus  is  like  rapitur  extinguendus, 
X  332,  ferufUur  praecipiieSf  &c.  Is  qui  ardens  fettur,  Cic.  pro 
Sext.  Eosc.  Amer.  31,  the  same  expression.  The  man  who 
might  be  serving  his  country  is  impelled  by  the  ardour  of  his 
blood — to  enlist  as  a  gladiator,  and  copy  out  the  trainers' 
rules.  Compare  Suet.  J.  Caes.  26,  Tirones  .  .  .  per  equiles 
Romanos  atque  etiam  per  senatores  armorum  peritos  erudiebat 
.  .  .  enitens  .  ,  ,  ut  disciplinam  singulorum  susciperent,  ipsique 
dictaia  exerceniibus  darent,  Mr.  Simcox  has  here  one  of  his 
extraordinary  notes,  ^^ fertur, — ^he  has  not  put  down  his  litter." 
ardens  =  ardet  vi  328,  note.  8  :  lanista  seems  to  have  been 
an  Etruscan  word,  originally  signifying  "  butcher."  Isid.  Or.  x 
quoted  by  FriedL         11:  viv.  cau.  viii  84.  13  :  perlucente 

ruina,  a  metaphor  from  the  daylight  shining  through  the  cracks 
in  a  ruined  house.  Justus  (gustatio),  or  promulsis,  formed  the 
commencement  of  the  coena,  and  consisted  of  dishes  calculated 
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to  excite  the  appetite.  In  Petron.  2 1,  the  guests  are  gusicUume 
mirifica  initiatu  Mart,  x  48  13.  Here  it  means  "dainties," 
"relishes."        16  :  antmo,  "their  fancy,"  "inclination." 

16  :  tnagis  .  .  .  emuntur.  Martial  has  the  same  idea. 
JRustica  sim  an  perdix  quid  referi  si  sapor  idem  est  Cariores^ 
perdix  sic  sapit  ilia  magis^  xiii  76.  Quidquid  quaeriiurj  opti- 
mum videtuVy  Petron.  93.  17  :  periturum.  pereo  has  often 
occurred  in  this  sense,  periturae  cJiartae,  i  iS,  &c.  If  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  ruin  themselves,  it  is  easy  to 
get  one  last  sumptuous  repast  by  selling  the  remains  of  their 
plate,  kCf  and  to  consume  the  dainty  on  earthenware  dishes, 
the  only  ones  left  them,  una  comedunt  pairimonia  mensa^  i  13& 
ffulosum  fietUe,  vi  657,  note.  misceUanea^  "the  mixtnres," 
messes  served  up  to  gladiators.  21 :  paret^  "  provides," 
"furnishes."  Ventidius^  any  wealthy  man.  Another  Yenti* 
dius  was  mentioned  at  vii  199.  There  was  a  Yentidins 
Cumanus,  joint  procurator  with  Felix  (before  whom  Paul 
preached)  in  the  government  of  Judaea,  who  plundered,  and 
enriched  himself  as  usual,  and  was  deposed.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  he  is  alluded  to.  The  subject  to  est^  sumii^ 
trahit,  is  haee  eadem  parare  got  from  haee  eadem  paret.  25 : 
Omnibus  se,  ceteris,  as  often,  below  42.  cuneta  patrimonioj  x 
1 3.  27 :  Saeeulus  is  a  little  money-bag.'  Catullus  sajrs  his 
saceulus  was  plenus  aranearum,  "  full  of  spiders,"  i.e,,  empty, 
13.  yfu^i  navrov,  the  well-known  precept  attributed  to  various 
sages.  28 :  figendum,  "  to  be  deeply  implanted,"  as  priwio 
fige  loco,  V  1 2.  31 :  Not  even  Thersites  with  aU  his  impu- 
dence. We  have  had  him  before,  viii  269  271.  traduedat^ 
viii  17,  note.  32:  magno  discrimine,  not  so  much  "great 
nicety,"  as  "  great  moment ; "  a  cause  requiring  a  great  orator, 
such  as  an  appearance  on  behalf  of  provincials  against  a 
governor,  &c.  34 :  Matho  has  been  mentioned  in  i  32,  and 
vii  129.  Gurtius  must  have  been  another  spouting  causidicus 
of  the  same  stamp,  huocae;  compare  iii  35,  notaeque  per  oppida 
huecae;  and  the  word  is  used  for  persons  in  Mart,  xi  61  2. 
Here  it  means  "  wind-bags,"  mere  puffers  out  of  their  cheeks. 
hucco  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Plant.  Bacch.  v  L  36 : 
speetanda,  means  more  than  "  to  be  kept  in  view,"  Evans.  It 
means  "  that  it  must  be  carefully  tried  and  examined,"  cf.  vi 
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371,  note.  The  sentiment  here  expressed  is  a  poetical  render- 
ing of  Seneca,  whom  Juvenal  seems  to  have  studied  carefully, 
as  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  notice,  Atstimanda  sunt 
deinde  ipsa  quae  aggredimur,  et  vires  nostrae  cum  rebus  quas 
tmtaturi  sumus  comparandaey  de  Tr.  An.  5.  38 :  Compare 
Hor.  Sat.  ii  2  95,  sqq.  He  has  dejieiente  crumena  in  Epp.  i  4  z i. 
40  :  rebus  mersis  in  ventrem,  just  like  demisso  in  viscera  censu,  Ov. 
Met.  viii  846.  41 :  Follio,  perhaps  the  Crepereius  Pollio  of 
ix.  6  7,  who  parts  at  last  with  his  ring,  the  badge  of  equestrian 
or  senatorial  rank.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  re- 
tain it.  Martial  says  of  a  pretender  Oppigneravit  Claudii  modo 
ad  mensam  Vix  octo  nummis  annulum  unde  coetiaret,  ii  57  7  8. 

44,  45 :  Mr.  Evans  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  sense. 
"  It  is  not  the  funeral  pile,  or  the  grave,  that  is  luxury's 
horror."  But  aeerbum  goes  with  f anus  (auooi  tfavarog.  Abstulit 
aira  dies  et  funere  mersit  acerbo,  in  the  well-known  passage, 
Vir.  Aen.  vi) ;  and  praematuri  cineres^  funus  aeerbum  and 
senectus  are,  all  three,  the  subjects  to  metue^ida.  46 :  con- 
ductus  is  very  rarely  used  of  money.  Hor.,  Sat.  £29,  has 
Omnia  eotiductis  coemens  opsonia  nummis.  49  :  veriere  solum 
is  explained  by  Cicero  (who  often  uses  the  term),  qui  volunt 
poenam  aliqaam  subterfugere  aut  calamitatem  eo  solum  vertunt  hoc 
est  sedem  ac  locum  mutant,  pro  Caec.  34 ;  and  the  expression 
may  be  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Petron.  81,  libidinis  suae 
solum  vertU,  ''runs  off  to  fresh  amours,"  where  all  the  com- 
mentators give  another  meaning,  oslrea  is  far  better  than 
Ostia,  another  reading.  The  very  little  (paulum  nescio  quid) 
still  remaining  they  intend  to  devote  to  gormandising.  50  : 
foro,  where  the  money-changers  had  their  offices,  x  25,  note. 
61 :  JSsquilias,  &c.,  "to  change  his  abode  from  one  part  of  the 
town  to  another.'*  Subura,  iii  5,  note,  v  106,  x  156,  and  141 
of  this  Satire.  The  Esquiliae  were  called  gelidae,  at  v  77. 
ferventi  here  seems  to  mean  "hof  It  might  also  mean 
''busy."  53:  camisse  anno  Circensibus  anno,  a  terrible 
privation  for  the  Romans,  iii  223,  x  81,  &a  64  :  sanguinis 
.  .  .  gutta,  ''  not  the  shadow  of  a  blush  is  to  be  seen  on  their 
faces."  Compare  x  301.  fugientem  morantur,  "  detain  her  in 
her  flight." 

66 :  Here,  says  Eibbeck,  the  genuine  satire  begins,  and 
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he  rejects  all  that  has  preceded,  as  lie  rejected  the  beginning 
of  Satire  iv  1-36.  No  doubt  both  these  Satires  woald  be 
improved  by  losing  their  prologues.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  preface  to  this  Satire  is  not  so  objectionable  as  the  cor- 
responding lines  1-36  of  Satire  iv,  which  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  The  talk  about  gluttons  and 
spendthrifts  might  very  well  precede  the  friendly  invitation 
to  a  frugal  *meal.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  unlikely,  that  the 
poet  had  both  these  passages  ready  written  by  him,  and 
tacked  them  on.  If  the  Satire  begins  at  Experiere^  there  is 
an  awkwardness  about  the  words  puleherrima  dictu,  which 
seem  to  refer  to  something  which  has  gone  before.  66 : 
Fersice.  This  name  has  occurred  before,  as  orborum  lauiis- 
simusyiii  22T,  but  there  can  be  no  connection  between  the 
two.  59 :  dictem.  Some  commentators  take  this  to  be 
when  they  are  out  marketing  together.  "The  master  goes 
out  marketing  with  his  slave  and  sends  him  back  with 
orders  for  dinner,"  Simcox,  or,  it  may  be,  gives  him  orders 
in  public  to  go  and  buy  one  thing,  and  secretly,  another; 
which  the  poet  says  he  does  not  do.  Certainly  dictem  cannot 
mean  at  the  t^te-a-t^te  supper,  where  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  host  to  deceive  his  guest  in  this  way.  placenUu 
are  **  honey  cakes."  Cato  R  R  76,  gives  a  minute  receipt 
for  them.  60 :  '*  You  shall  find  in  me  an  Evander,  and 
you  shall  come  like  a  Hercules  or  an  Aeneas,  and  be  as 
hospitably  received  by  me  as  they  were  by  him."  Evander, 
though  hospitable,  was  poor,  and  that  explains  the  compari- 
son here,  turn  res  inopes  Evandrtis  habebat,  Virg.  Aen.  viii  100, 
viii  359-365.  TiryrUhiuSy  Aen.  viii  228,  from  Tiryns,  a  town 
of  Argolis.  Aeneas  was  the  son  of  Venus,  and  his  father  An- 
chises  traced  his  origin  to  Zeus,  contingere  (or  aitingere^  Plin. 
Epp.  vii  24)  sanguine  aliquem  is  "to  be  connected  by  blood- 
relationship  with  any  one,"  Galba  .  .  .  nulla  gradu  eontingens 
Caesarum  domum,  Suet  Galb.  2.  So  contingere  simply.  qua$ 
contingo,  "  my  relations,"  Sen.  de  Cons,  ad  Helv.  4  Aeneas 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Numicius,  Hercules  burnt  on  Mount 
Oeta.  Line  6^  seems  to  come  in  feebly ;  Heinrich  rejects 
it.  It  looks  like  a  gloss.  64  :  sqq.  Gifford  says.  Martial 
has  imitated  this  bill  of  fare,  in  x  48.     I  doubt  whether  there 
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be  any  imitation  at  all,  but  if  so,  it  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  other  way.  Martial's  tenth  book  was  published  in 
A.D.  99,  in  its  present  form,  but  there  had  been  a  previous 
edition  as  he  informs  us,  x  2,  in  which  this  epigram  may  have 
appeared.  Supposing  it,  however,  to  have  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  the  second  edition,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  Satire  is  of  later  date.  In  203  the  poet  seems  to  speak 
of  himself  as  an  old  man.  Not,  however,  that  too  much 
weight  should  be  attached  to  this,  especially  in  the  case  of  a 
satirist.  The  late  Mr.  Thackeray  in  some  of  his  writings 
speaks  of  himself  as  an  old  man  at  a  time  when  he  was  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  Persius  in  his  prologue  certainly  hints 
at  poverty  being  the  cause  of  his  writing,  which  we  know  was 
not  the  case,  and  again  speaks  of  his  old  age,  i  9,  canities  (though 
some  choose  to  give  it  a  different  sense).  Any  number  of  such 
instances  might  be  adduced,  yet  if  we  are  to  indulge  in  conjec- 
ture, I  think  it  would  be  safer  to  conjecture  that  Juvenal  copied 
from  or  parodied  his  friend  Martial  than  the  converse.  Com- 
pare Mart.  V  78.  64 :  feixula,  i  94.  nullis  omata  macellis^  as 
nuUus  iota  nitor  in  cute,  ix  14  ;  nullo  gemit  hie  tibicina  cornu,  ii 
90;  nuUo  cogente  Nerone,  viii  193,  vi  589.  ornare  is  used  in  the 
same  way  by  Hor.,  turn  pensilts  uva  secundas  Et  nux  omabat 
mensas  cum  duplicejicu,  Sat.  ii  2  121  ;  ornare  jmlvinar  Deorum 
dapibus,  Id.;  ornare  pecunia,  Plin.  Epp.  iii  21.  66:  It  would 
seem  from  this  that  the  poet  had  a  farm  near  Tibur.  Martial 
had  a  farm,  too,  from  which  he  sent  a  present  to  his  friend 
Juvenal,  vii  91.  67:  toto  grege  mollior,  cf.  ii  164,  note. 

69  :  posito  for  deposito,  as  often,  76  below.  69,  70  :  They 
are  wrapped  up  in  hay>bands  to  keep  them  warm.  The  pears 
of  Signia  in  Latium,  and  of  Syria,  and  the  apples  and  pears 
from  Picenum  were  celebrated,  as  the  commentators  quote 
numerous  passages  to  show.  72  :  parte  anni,  Mr.  Sim- 
cox  renders  this,  "  by  the  season,"  *'  preserved  by  the  cold  of 
late  autumn  and  early  winter,''  and  adds,  *<  It  is  as  well  to 
keep  to  the  common  instrumental  sense  of  the  ablative ;  as 
the  ablative  is  seldom  used  of  duration,  though  instances 
are  found,  as  Cic.  N.D.  ii  130."  But  the  ablative  of  duration 
is  constantly  found  in  writers  of  this  period  ;  ex.  gr.,  in  Pliny 
the  younger,  paucis  diebus  aegre  rffocillatus,  Epp.  iii  14,  iv9, 
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&c.,  &c. ;  in  Tac.  and  Sueton.  (cf.  Zumpt.  §  396),  and  Mart., 
viginti  litigat  annts.  Later  on,  this  use  of  the  ablative  per- 
petually occurs. 

77  :  jam.  Here  you  have  already  a  luxurious  supper, 
even  for  the  senate  of  old  days.  Macleane  renders,  "  for  our 
senate  when  it  had  grown  to  be  luxurious,"  which  is  not,  I 
think,  the  sense.  Juvenal's  respect  for  the  senate  has  been 
shown  at  29.  78 :  CuriuSy  ii  3,  note.  The  poet  may  have 
had  in  his  mind  Seneca  de  Cons,  ad  Helv.  10,  Scilicet  ikintu 
heaie  vivebat  dictator  noster,  qui  Samiiitum  legatos  audita  cum 
vilimmum  cihum  in  foco  ipse  manu  sua  versaret  f  But  the 
story  was  a  common  one,  and  is  told  by  Seneca  again,  de 
Provid.  3,  and  with  variations  by  Valer.  Maxim,  iv  3  5,  as 
well  as  by  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  others.  The  diminutives 
should  be  observed  here,  parvo,  brevibus,  olusadou  Compare 
lit  226  227.  80  :   squalidus  fossor,  a  slave  working  in 

chains  at  the  ergasttday  vi  150,  note,  and  viii  i8o.  It  would 
seem  that  vast  estates  were  cultivated  by  gangs  of  slaves 
working  in  chains,  Sen.  de  Ben.  vii  10.  81 :  who  remem- 

bers the  dainties  of  a  cookshop  at  Home.  Horace  says  to  his 
slave,  fornix  tibi  et  uncta  popina  Incutiunt  urhis  desidcrium 
videoy  Epp.  i  14  21  22.  vulva.  The  womb  of  a  sow  that  had 
just  littered  was  considered  a  great  delicacy.  It  was  still 
better  if  she  had  slipped  her  young,  at  least,  so  Pliny  tells 
us,  H.  K  xi  37  ;  Hor.  Epp.  i  15  41.  82  :  sqq.     Compare 

Hor.  Sat.  ii  2  116  117,  J^on  ego  .  .  .  temere  edi  luce  profesta 
Quicquam  praeter  oluSy  formosae  cum  pede  pemae  ;  and  Ov.  Met. 
viii  648,  which  seems  to  be  imitated,  Sordida  terga  suisy  nigro 
pendentia  tigno.  86  :  sqq.     The  picture  of  the  good  ex- 

Dictator  trudging  back  from  work,  his  spade  on  his  shoulder, 
''  a  little  earlier  than  usual,''  to  such  a  dinner,  is  in  the  poet's 
best  manner.  Compare  Hor.  Od.  iii  637,  sqq.,  rusticorum  mas- 
cula  militum  Proles  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus  Versare  glebcu^  and 
Ov.  Fast  iii  781  2.  89  :  domare  tcrram,  for,  "to  dig,"  "to 
plough,"  is  common,  ex  arcUro  dxmefacta  tellus,  Petron.  99 ; 
Stat.  Theb.  vii  333.  90  :  auiem^  "moreover,"  as  in  x  295 

314,  &c.  Fabiosy  etc.,  censors  of  the  old  time.  The  next 
allusion  is  to  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius  Salinator,  colleagues 
in  the  censorship,  B.C.  204.     The  story  is  told  in  Livy  xxix 
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37,  and  Yaler.  Max.   ii   96.  94:  iestttdo,  vi  80,  note. 

96 :  Trojtigenisy  i  loo,  note.  The  figure  of  an  ass's  head, 
sacred  to  Bacchus  and  garlanded,  was  sometimes  to  be  seen, 
he  says,  cast  in  bronze  on  the  small  old-fashioned  bedsteads 
of  the  day,  devoid  of  every  other  ornament ;  and  the  boys 
used  to  poke  fun  at  it.  In  the  Kirsch.  Museum  at  Rome, 
there  is  a  bronze  seat  found  near  Osimo,  inlaid  with  the 
figures  of  Silenus  and  an  ass.  Asses  were  also  crowned  in 
honour  of  Vesta,  Vesta  coronatis  pauper  gattdebat  asellis,  Pro- 
pert,  iy  I  21,  but  this  was  with  bread,  by  the  bakers  who 
employed  them  to  turn  their  mills,  Ov.  Fast,  vi  311,  Vesta 
(•<fria)  being  the  goddess  of  the  hearth. 

100 :  mirari  nescius.  Compare  x  360.  nesctus  irasci, 
Horace  has  rudis  et  Oraecis  intacH  carminis  atictor,  Sat.  i  10 
66,  There  may  be  an  allusion  here  to  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  by  Mummius  B.C.  146,  when  the  Soman  soldiers 
signalised  themselves  by  their  acts  of  Vandalism.  Mummius, 
says  Strabo,  was  more  brave  and  generous  than  an  admirer  of 
the  arts,  and  presented  the  choicest  objects  without  hesitation ' 
to  any  one  who  asked  for  them  3  and  he  relates,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Polybius,  how  valuable  pictures  were  thrown  on  the 
ground  and  soldiers  played  at  draughts  upon  them,  &c., 
Strabo,  viii  p.  381.  Comp.  Sail.  Bell.  Catil.  ii.  103: 
Ui  phoderis  gauderet  equtu.  The  first  prize  which  Aeneas 
bestows  at  the  foot-race  is  equum  pJialeris  insignem,  Aeu.  v 
310.  104  :  The  Bomulean  wild  beast  is  the  she- wolf  that 
suckled  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  "  the  twin  Quirini ; "  and  the 
god  who  comes  down  with  shield  and  spear,  and  hangs  in 
mid-air,  is  Mars  (Bellice  deposUU  clypeo  paulisper  et  hasta  Mars 
odes,  Ov.  Fast,  iii  z  2),  descending  to  visit  ilia,  according  to 
the  scholiast  There  were  medals  representing  Mars  in  this 
position.  Juvenal,  by  a  poetical  license,  supposes  the  soldier 
to  have  these  devices  embossed  on  his  helmet,  as  Aeneas  car- 
ried various  incidents  of  Boman  history  on  his  shield.  At 
io6y  ftdgentis  is  the  reading  of  many  MSS.  for  venientis,  and 
it  would  be  no  argument  against  it  thsii  fulgebat  occurs  in  the 
next  line  but  one,  x  103  104,  note.  Hildebr.  App.  Met.  sug- 
gests frendentis.  Clip.  ven.  et  hasta.  The  construction  is  like 
that  of  venit  et  agresti  capitis  Silvanus  honore,  Virg.  Eel.  X  249 
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as  pointed  out  hj  Coningt  ad  loc.  109  :  Ttueo  eatino,  which 
was  yeiy  common,  Pers.  ii  60.  110 :  is  ironical.  Ill : 
praesentior,  iii  18.  In  these  lines  allusion  is  made  to  the  story 
related  hy  Livy,  v  32,  how  M.  Caedicius  told  the  tribunes,  se 
voeem  noctis  sileniio  audisse  clariorem  humana,  quae  mctgutra- 
iibus  did  jvheret  GaUos  adventare.  This  was  about  B.a  390, 
and  consequently  in  the  old  time.  Comp.  Virg.  Georg.  i  476. 
116  :  fictilis  Jupiter.  In  the  days  when,  as  Pliny  relates.  Tar- 
quinius  Prisons  sent  for  an  artist  to  Rome,  and  commissioned 
him  to  make  a  statue  of  Jupiter  for  the  CtL^itol,  Jictilem  eum 
futsse,  H.  N.  xxzY  1 2  ;  but  in  those  days  all  the  statues  of  the 
gods  were  lignea  or  fictilia^  H.  N.  xxxiv  7  ',  FictUibus  crevere 
Deis  haec  aurea  templa,  Propert  iv  i  5 ;  Livy,  iii  27 ;  Virg. 
viii  178;  Plin.  Epp.  ix  39.  The  sentiment  in  the  text  is 
reproduced  from  Seneca.  Epp.  31,  Cogita  illos  (Deot)  eum 
propitU  essenty  fict'des  fuisH.  Tunc  melius  ienuere  Jidem  eum 
paupere  ctUtu  Stahat  in  exigua  ligneut  aede  Deus,  TibulL  i  10 
19  20;  Ov.  Fast,  i  202. 

117:  domi  natae,  "home-made."  118:  siabat  as 
exHabat.  120 :  sqq.  Compare  Lucan  i  163,  mtnsasque 
prioree  Aspernaia  fames.  122  :  sqq.  Compare  Mart,  ii  43 
g  lOj  Tu  Libycos  Indis  suspendis  dentibtu  orbes,  Fulcitur  testa 
faginamensamihi,  and  Juv.  i  137.  The  weal thyRomans  were 
very  fond  of  choice  tables,  and  had  a  great  number  of  them. 
At  banquets,  there  were  sometimes  more  tables  than  guests, 
as  appears  from  Plin.  H.  N.  zxviii  5.  violaius,  cf.  iii  2a 
124 :  p(n-ta  Syenes.  In  Catullus,  36  15,  Durrhacium  is  called 
Adriae  tabemam,  t.«.,  the  emporium  to  which  dealers  congre- 
gated, as  here  Syene  is  the  "  gate  "  through  which  the  traffic 
passed,  cf.  viii  160.  Tacitus  speaks  of  Syene  as  clauslra  dim 
Jiamani  imperii,  Tac.  Ann.  ii  61.  All  this  about  the  elephant 
shedding  his  tusks,  when  too  large,  is  fable.  126 :  Mauri 
cderes.  They  are  described  by  Tacitus  as  per  latroeinia  et 
raptus  apta  bello  manus,  Hist,  ii  58.  128,  129 :  a  silver 
pedestal  would  be  quite  common  in  their  estimation.  130  : 
res  of  articles  of  food,  bonisque  rebus  agii  laeium' convivam. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii  6  no.  Boot  on  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv  10.  131 :  adeo 
nulla,  so  literally,  "  not  an  ounce ; "  "  so  far  from  having  an 
ounce  that  not  even  have  I,"  &c.,  adeo,  with  a  negative,  gene- 
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rallj  bears  this  sense.  nuUius  repentini  honoris,  adeo  non 
fyrincipatus  appetens,  Tac.  Hist,  iii  39,  i.e.,  so  far  from  being 
ambitious  of  the  throne,  that  he  wished  for  no  kind  of  sudden 
honour  to  be  thrust  upon  him.  strvctor  we  had  at  v  120. 
It  would  seem  that  professors  in  this  art  taught  their  pupils 
to  practise  carving  on  wooden  models,  and  the  clatter  they 
made,  says  the  poet,  sounded  all  over  the  Suburra,  iiii  5,  note. 
tumen  was  a  great  delicacy  with  the  Romans,  Mart,  xii  44, 
Pers.  i  53,  &c.  It  was  the  breast  of  a  sow,  before  she  had 
been  suckled.  The  pygargus  and  oryx  are  both  mentioned 
by  Plin.  H.  N.  viii  53.  The  former  must  be  some  sort  of  a 
deer  with  a  white  rump. 

139 :  Scyifiicae  voluci^es  are  pheasants,  "  phasianae  aves," 
from  the  river  Phasis,  on  the  confines  of  Scythia,  Mart,  xiii 
72,  and  Petron.  93;  Ales  Phasiacis  petita  Colchis^  Id.  119. 
phoenicopteruSf  Mart,  iii  58  14  and  xiii  71.  Its  tongue  was  a 
great  delicacy,  according  to  Pliny,  linguas  plioentcopterorumy 
et  alia  portenta  luxuHae,  Sen.  Epp.  no.  Afra  avis  occurs  in 
Hor.  Epod.  2  53.  Non  Afra  avis  desccndat  in  ventrem  meum. 
In  Petronius  93,  they  are  called  Afrae  volucres.  A  tque  Afrae 
volveres  placent  palato,  quod  non  sunt/aciles,  because  they  are 
not  easily  procurable,  cf.  16  of  this  Satire.  They  are  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Numidicae,  of  Pliny,  H.  N.  x  48,  a  variety 
of  the  guinea-fowl.  144  :  ofella,  the  diminutive  of  offa,  as 
mamiUa  from  mamma,  &c.,  is  ^*  a  scrap  or  slice  of  meat,"  Farva 
tihi  curva  craticula  sudet  ofella,  "  let  it  be  cooked  on  the  grid- 
iron," Mart,  xiy  221,  x  48  15,  and  xii  48.  What  the  poet 
means  is  that  his  youthful  attendant  has  not  the  chance  of 
making  off  with  the  remains  of  costly  delicacies.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  dainties  served  up  at  great  houses  and  the  ways 
of  the  servants  there.  At  most,  his  peccadilloes  consist  in  clear- 
ing off  some  scraps  of  steaks  or  chops.  146  :  afrigore  tutus, 
warmly  clad,  protected  from  the  cold ;  not  dressed  up  like  the 
Oriental  slaves  in  great  houses.  147, 148 :  mangone.  Millia 
pro  puero  centum  me  mango  poposdt,  Mart,  i  59.  Compare 
with  this  passage,  Statins  Silv.  ii  i  72,  sqq.  149-161 : 
Compare  Mart,  x  98.  160 :  Idem  liahitus  cunctis.  There 
is  no  faYourite  among  them,  totisi  rectique  capilli,  not  lads 
with  flowing  locks,  a  Bromius,  vi  378,  note,  an  Acersecomes, 
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viii  128,  note.  Their  hair  is  straight,  not  curled.  Curled 
hair  would  be  a  sign  of  effeminacy,  ptier  eritpus,  rnoUu,  far- 
mosuSy  Petron.  97.  propter  convivia.  Compare  i  141,  apros 
animal  propter  convivia  natum,  162 :  sqq.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  contrast  the  manner  in  which  Juvenal  speaks  of  his 
slaves  with  the  brutal  language  of  Horace,  Sat.  i  2  116,  sqq. 
But  even  in  these  lines,  152  153,  which  have  been  described 
as  "true  and  touching,"  "the  best  sort  of  poetry,"  there  is  a 
chord  which  vibrates  harshly  to  the  modern  ear.  The  idea 
of  the  boy  regretting  his  mother,  and  torn  from  the  scenes  of 
his  infancy,  does  not  add  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  supper. 
152,  153:  matrem  et  casulam  et  notos  haedos,  cf.  ix  60  61, 
rustieus  infans  Cum  matre  et  camlis  et  collttsore  catello,  &c, 
which  Naevolus  wishes  to  have.  154 :  "  There  is  a  play 
upon  ingenuus.  His  was  an  honest  face,  and  a  frank  modesty, 
such  as  boys  who  are  born  of  free  parents  {ingenui)  should 
have,"  Macleane.  There  is  the  same  play  on  the  word  in 
Mart,  iii  33,  Ingenuam  malo^  sedsi  tamen  ilia  negeiur  Libertina 
milU  proxima  conditio  est,  Extremo  est  aneilla  loco,  sed  vincii 
ulramque  Si  facie  nobis  haee  erit  ingenua.  Est  illi  fades  liberalu 
.  .  .  ingenua  totius  corporis  pulckriludo.  Plin.  £pp.  i  14. 
166:  quos  .  .  .  vestit,  "those  who  wear  the  toga  praetexta." 
There  is  a  dash  of  satire  in  this.  The  poet  has  alluded  to 
jyraetfxtatos  mores  in  no  favourable  terms,  at  ii  1 7a  156  : 
pugillares.  This  is  apparently  a  false  quantity,  the  u  being 
elsewhere  short.  166-158 :  Mart,  i  24.  168 :  vellendoi 
.  .  .  alas.  It  would  seem,  from  a  passage  in  Seneca,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  not  considered  effeminate  to  have  the  arm-pits 
plucked,  Alter  se  justo  plus  colit,  alter  se  justo  plus  negligity  iUe 
et  cru9'a,  hie  nee  alas  quidem  vellit,  ^PP-  ii4*  161 :  patria 
is  often  used  to  designate  the  part  of  the  Empire  of  which  a 
person  was  a  native.  So  "  patrie  "  in  French.  A  Breton  or 
Auvergnat,  in  Paris,  will  speak  of  Bretagne  or  Auvergne  as 
"  la  patrie."    Pliny  calls  Comum  his  patria,  Epp.  iv  30. 

162  :  Gadilana.  The  city  of  Gades  (Cadiz),  remarkable 
for  its  luxury,  seems  to  have  sent  to  Rome  many  of  the  female 
singers  and  dancers  who  were  engaged  to  appear  at  the  ban- 
quets of  the  rich,  nee  de  Gadibus  improbis  puellae  Vibrabuut 
sine  fine  prurientes  Lascivos  docili  tremor  lumbos,  Mart,  v  78 ; 
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and  cf.  Mart,  iii  63,  vi  71,  xiv  203  ;  Stat  Silv.  1671.  Com- 
pare with  this  passage  and  lower  down  (177-180),  the  epistle 
of  Pliny  on  the  subject  of  his  modest  dinner  invitation,  Au- 
disses  comoedum  vel  lectorem  vel  lyristen  ,  ,  .  at  iu  apud  neacio 
quern  ostrea,  vulvas^  echinos,  Gaditana  maluUtiy  Epp.  i  15. 
164 :  dunis  is  feminine  in  Horace,  pidckrae  clunesy  Sat.  i  2 
89.  I661  166 :  These  verses  are  omitted  in  some  MSS. 
In  others  thej  stand  after  202,  and  in  other  places.  Compare 
Mart,  iii  86,  to  a  matron,  Sed  si  PannictUum  n  spectas  casta 
Latinttm  Non  sunt  Jiaee  mimis  improhtora^  lege,  168)  169  : 
major  voluptas,  &c.,  quaniula  nostra  voluptas,  vi  254.  170  : 
urina  movetur.  l^uccia  vesicae  non  imperat,  vi  64.  van  capita 
"has  not  room  for."  171,  172  :  nudum  olido  sians,  &c., 
vi  122,  note,  tunc  nuda  papillis  Constitit  auraiis,  Horace 
describes  a  prostitute  in  nearly  the  same  words,  olente  in 
fomice  stantem.  Sat.  i  2  30.  stans  is  **  standing  for  hire." 
176  :  Lacedaemonium  orbem.  "  The  pavement  which  was 
formed  of  small  pieces,  round  or  oval,  of  marble  (from 
Laconia),''  Macleane.  Appuleius  exactly  describes  a  pave- 
ment of  this  kind,  Enimvero  pavimcnta  ipsa  lapide  pretioso 
caesim  diminuto  in  varia  picturae  genera  discriminantury  Met. 
V  89.  Salm.  ad  Spartian.  Pesenn.  Nig.  6,  says  that  tables 
are  meant,  pytismate^  cf.  Hor.  Od.  ii  14  26.  pytisare  was 
'^  to  take  the  wine  in  the  mouth  as  if  to  taste  it,  and  then  to 
spit  it  out.**  The  process  is  described  very  closely  in  Terence, 
Heaut.  Tim.  iii  i  48,  Nam  ut  alia  omittam,  pytisando  modo 
mUii  Quid  vini  absumpsit,  sic  Iioc  dictns  ;  asperum  Pater  hoc  est, 
aliud  lenius  sodes  vide,  Relevi  dolia  omnia,  omnes  serias,  I  had 
to  uncork  all  my  wine.  Cf.  Vitruv.  vii  4,  Ita  conviviis  eorum 
et  quod  poculis  et  pytismaiis  (or  sputismatis)  efunditur,  simul 
atque  cadit,  siccessit.  It  may  be  this  practice  that  is  alluded 
to  in  Petron.  38,  plus  vini  sub  mcnsa  effundebatur  quam  aliquis 
in  cella  Itabet.  The  Greek  word  is  irurt^tit,  xai  rhf  /tir  h^\,f 
6nof  ix^srvri^o/Atf,  AtheiL  Deip.  iii.  The  poet  says,  "Let  those 
line  people  who  amuse  themselves  with  spitting  out  wine  on 
their  marble  floors,  delight  in  these  things ;  they  don't  suit 
my  condition."  176:  sqq.  alea  .  .  .  vocantur.  See  i  2 
of  this  Satire,  and  viii  182,  note.  180-182  :  duhiam  faci- 
entia  palmam,  as  the  Bomaus  and  critics  of  the  middle  ages 
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thought.  Cf.  vi  434,  fiqq.,  where  the  lady  at  dinner  weighs 
Homer  and  Virgil  in  the  scales.  Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  x  i, 
quotes  with  approval  a  saying  of  Domitius  Afer,  Seeundus 
(ffomero)  est  Vir^lius,  proptor  tamen  pi-imo  quam  Urtio^  **a 
good  second.''  On  the  practice  of  listening  to  a  reader  at 
meals,  cf.  Epp.  i  15  of  Pliny,  quoted  on  162,  Mart  v  78  25, 
and  Pers.  i  30,  sqq.  It  is  probable  that  a  kind  of  '^  recitative  " 
is  meant.  Cornelius  Nepos  says  of  Atticus,  c.  14,  Neque  um^ 
quam  sine  aliqua  lectione  apud  eum  coenatum  est,  ut  non  minns 
animo  quam  ventre  eonvivae  delectarerUur,  One  would  think 
that  if  the  Gaditanae  could  have  been  made  to  dance  without 
indecency,  they  would  have  been  preferable  to  this. 

186  :  sqq.  A  modern  author  could  not  indulge  in  such 
an  allusion  as  this  even  in  joke,  vexatas  comas  cuiremque 
calentem.  Compare  Sueton.  Aug.  69.  Af.  ArUonius  {Augusta) 
objecit  feminam  consularem  e  trtclinio,  viro  coram,  in  cubiculum 
ahductam  rurstis  in  convivium,  rubentibus  auriculis,  incomptiore 
capillo,  reductam,  192:  perit,  "is  wasted,"  i  18,  note. 

193:  MegcUesiacae,  vi  69,  note,  mappae.  A  napkin  was 
thrown  by  the  praetor  who  presided,  as  a  signal  for  com- 
mencing the  games,  Cretatam  praetor  cum  vellet  mittere  mappam^ 
Mart,  xii  299.  Tertullian  says  it  was  not  a  napkin  at  all, 
but  an  image  of  the  devouring  devil,  which  was  projected, 
mappam  putant,  sed  est  diaboli  ab  alto  praecipitati  gulcu  From 
the  popularity  of  the  Circus,  missa  mappa  came  to  be  used 
metaphorically,  "the  signal  being  given."  Pliny  speaks  of 
the  games  which  he  gave  when  he  was  praetor,  when  it  seems 
that  a  friend  presided  for  him,  Epp.  vii  11.  194  :  Idaeum 
solemne,  because  the  Megalesia  were  held  in  honour  of  Cybele, 
"  the  great  Idaeau  mother  of  the  gods."  similisque  triumphoy  x 
36,  note,  t.tf.,  similis  triumphanti,  Meinertz  Yind.  Juven.  p. 
30,  quotes  Liv.  xxviii  9,  uno  equo  per  urbem  triumpkum  vehu 
It  may  also  mean  "  like  one  who  is  led  in  triumph,"  a  pos- 
sible sense  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  noticed,  and  which 
the  neighbouring  words,  praeda  caballorum,  might  seem  to 
favour.  Lucan  has  iriumphus  in  this  sense,  omnes  redeant  in 
castra  triumphi,  ii  644.  .But  the  former  is  better,  praeda 
cahallorum,  because  he  had  to  spend  so  much  money  in  pro- 
viding the  horses,    praeda^  "  a  victim,"  is  common ;  iua  sum 
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nova  praeda  Cupido,  Ov.  Am.  1219.  nee  latronem  oportet  esse 
nee  praedam,  Sen.  de  Ira.  ii  17.  196  :  fragcTy  for  the  noise 
of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  Sen.  de  Tran.  An.  2.  198  : 
pcawi^  favent  panno^  pannum  amant.  ^*  The  colours  it  is  that 
thej  are  fond  of,"  Plin.  Epp.  ix  6.  He  adds  that  he  himself, 
as  might  be  expected,  cared  not  a  rush  for  the  public  games. 
We  have  heard  of  the  fondness  of  the  Romans  in  general  for 
them,  several  times,  iii  223,  &c.  For  full  information  regard- 
ing the  "  colours  of  the  drivers,"  cf.  Diet.  G.  and  R.  Ant., 
"Circus,"  vii  113  114,  note.  200  :  pulvere.  According  to 
Livy,  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  a  great  wind  arose  and  blew 
dust  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans,  verUus  .  .  .  adverstis  Romanis 
coorhts,  multo  pulvere  in  ipsa  ora  volvendo  prospectum  ademit, 
xxii  46.  202  :   spoThsio  ;  compare  Ovid,  A.  A.  i  167,  Dum 

loquitur,  tangitgue  manum,  poscitque  libellum  Et  quaerit  posilo 
piffnore  vincat  uter,  where  libellus  is  our  "card  of  the  races," 
Mart,  xi  I  15.  cultaey  Macleane  sajs,  is  equivalent  to  amatae, 
I  think  not.  At  iii  189,  he  objects  to  Ruperti  giving  that 
sense  to  euUis  servis.  It  would  be  just  as  appropriate  there  as 
here.  TertuUian  de  Spectac.  25,  speaks  of  omni  spectaeulo 
.  .  .  mulierum  et  virorum  accuratior  cultuSf  their  "get  up," 
which  is  the  exact  sense  here,  cf.  Juv.  iii  94  95.  eulta  for 
cmata  is  constantly  found  in  Ovid,  visuraque  fratrem  Culia 
venit,  Met.  ix  460,  &c.  In  the  Circus,  men  and  women  sat 
together.  In  the  amphitheatres  they  were  separated.  Some 
(as  Rupirti)  put  165  166  here,  where  they  were  quite  out  of 
place.  How  can  quod  pudeat-ipsis  refer  to  the  games  of  the 
Circus  ?  203  :  vemum  solem.  The  Megalesia  were  cele- 
brated in  Aphl.  The  fondness  of  the  Romans  for  sunning 
themselves  is  well  known.  In  this  respect  they  resembled 
the  modern  Lazzaroni,  totos  avida  cute  combibe  soles,  Mart,  x 
12.  sole  utitur  Charinus  eftamen  pallet.  Id.  i  78  4;  Pers.  iv 
1 8.  For  this  purpose  they  had  solaria,  or  terraces  on  the  tops 
of  their  houses.  Pliny,  describing  his  uncle,  writes  Post 
eibum  saepe  .  .  .  aestate,  si  quid  otii,  jacebat  in  sole,  Epp.  iii  5. 
204 :  effugiatque  togam.  They  would  not  wear  their  togas 
indoors,  at  a  t6te-^-t6te  dinner,  i  96,  note ;  but  they  would 
have  had  to  wear  them,  if  they  had  gone  to  the  Circus. 
There  was  an  express  order  of  Augustus  on  this  point, 
VOL.  II.  X 
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SuetoiL  Aug.  40,  Jam  nunc  in  bcUuea,  etc.,  i  49,  note.  Jam 
nuncj  "  at  once,"  "  without  delay."  This  was  a  holiday,  so  it 
would  be  allowable  to  bathe  earlier  than  usual.  According 
to  Spartianos  (quoted  by  Becker),  Hadrian  would  not  allow 
any  one,  except  invalids,  to  bathe  in  public  before  the  eighth 
hour,  Hadr.  22.  If  this  were  to  be  depended  upon,  we 
should  have  an  indication  of  the  date  after  which  this  Satire 
could  not  have  been  written.  This,  however,  is  an  appro- 
priate place  for  remarking  that  indications  of  date  drawn 
from  what  was  forbidden  by  edicts  or  laws  are  often  worth- 
less. They  were  constantly  evaded,  or  the  edicts  of  one 
Emperor  fell  into  desuetude  in  the  reign  of  his  successor. 
206,  207  :  quinque  diehus  continuis.  The  festival  lasted  six 
days.  208  :   commendat,  ^  enhances."     So  Rara  Juvant, 

Mart,  iv  29  3 ;  and  he  uses  eommendat  in  the  same  sense  of 
"  enhances  the  value  of"  in  the  next  line  but  one,  Sic  spolia- 
iricem  eommendat  fastus  amicam.  Cvjtu  (liberaliUUis)  pulckrir 
tvdinem  usus  ipse  eommendat,  Plin.  Epp.  v  1 2,  v  17.  utor,  usus 
ill  the  sense  of  "to  enjoy,"  "enjoyment,"  are  common. 
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The  poet,  addressing  one  Corvinus,  informs  him  that  he  is 
going  to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  iu  honour  of  the  safe  return  of 
a  friend  (Catullus)  who  had  very  nearly  been  shipwrecked. 
The  poet  then  describes  the  storm  :  not  without  a  few  sati- 
rical thrusts  at  his  friend,  who  would  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
terrible  fright,  and  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  throw  overboard 
silver  cups,  and  even  thin  dresses,  to  lighten  the  ship :  and 
then,  returning  for  a  moment  to  the  sacrifice,  goes  ofif  into  a 
long  digression  about  fortune-hunters,  prompted  by  a  state* 
ment  which  he  makes,  to  the  effect  that  this  Catullus  has  three 
children,  and  that,  consequently,  he  (the  poet)  has  nothing  to 
look  for  from  him.  These  fellows,  he  says,  would  sacrifice,  in 
honour  of  a  sick  friend,  a  hecatomb,  an  elephant,  their  slaves, 
their  own  children,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
get  a  legacy.  Well !  may  they  succeed,  and  much  good  may 
their  genius  do  them. 

Line  75  of  this  Satire  (see  note)  would  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  written  in  or  after  Trajan's  reign.  We  have  no  other 
indication  of  its  date. 
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NOTES  TO  SATIRE  XII. 


1 :  Horace  says  of  Maecenas's  birthday,  Jure  solennis  mxhi 
tanctiarque  Paene  natali  proprio,  Od.  iv  ii  i8,  and  of.  84  of  the 
last  Satire,  and  iz  51,  v  37.  The  Bomans  used  to  offer  sacri- 
fices to  their  protecting  genius  on  these  occasions,  and  to  enter- 
tain  their  friends.  2 :  cespes,  "  a  turf  altar,"  Hor.  Od.  iii  S 
4.  3  :  niveam  agnam.  White  victims  were  offered  to  the 
gods  above;  black,  to  the  infernals.  Each  god  had  his 
favourite  animal  for  sacrifice.  In  Aul.  Cell,  iv  3,  we  read  of 
an  old  law  of  Numa  compelling  a  prostitute,  if  she  had  touched 
the  altar  of  Juno,  to  sacrifice  a  female  lamb  to  her,  as  here ; 
and  a  female  lamb  and  a  pig  were  also  offered  to  her  on  the 
kalends  of  every  month  by  the  wife  of  the  Rex  Sacrorum. 
reginae.  Juno,  the  queen  of  the  gods,  Ast  ego  quae  Divum 
incedo  regina,  Virg.  Aen.  i  46.  ducimus,  "  we  are  leading  to 
the  sacrifice,"  112  and  x  66.  4 :  Minerva  carried  the  head 
of  the  Gorgon  on  her  aegis.  The  story  of  this  head  of  Medusa, 
and  how  it  turned  people  into  stone,  is  well  known,  cf.  Ov.  Met. 
iv  ad  fin.  vellus^  the  fleece  for  the  lamb,  so  veUus  for  a  sheep, 
Ov.  Met.  vii  244 ;  and  ebur  for  elephant  below  112.  "  Another 
white  lamb."  merUae  cadet  agna  Minervae..  NonfacU  ad  nostras 
Iiostia  major  opes,  says  Ovid  (in  the  event  of  a  ship  reaching 
shore),  Trist.  i  10  43  44.  6  :  The  meaning  is,  that  the 
animal  goes  willingly  to  the  sacrifice,  shaking  the  long  and 
loose  rope.  If  he  had  to  be  dragged  there,  it  would  be  a  bad 
omen.  Pliny  says  that  calves  which  had  to  be  carried  to  the 
altar  on  men's  shoulders,  or  which  were  lame,  or  struggled  to 
get  away,  were  not  acceptable  to  the  gods,  H.  N.  viii  45.  The 
same  held  good  of  other  animals.  If  the  victim  got  away 
altogether,  it  was  a  still  worse  omen,  Suet.  Tit.  10,  where 
the  Emperor  is  tristior  quod  sacrtfieatiti  hostia  aufugerat. 
Cf.  Tac.  Hist.   iii.   56,  and  the  note  of  Lipsius.     This  is 
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what  Martial  has  in  view  when  he  writes,  Ipse  suas  anser 
properavit  laetus  ad  aras  (quoted  at  iv  69,  where  see  note), 
a  ludicrous  expression,  which  I  think  it  probable  that  Juvenal 
parodies  there.  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  were  often  wor- 
shipped together.  In  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
on  the  Capitoline  (or  Tarpeian)  hill,  there  were  three  com- 
partments or  cellae,  the  middle  one  for  Juno  and  Minerva. 
8  :  tpargetidusque  mere.  Wine  and  incense  were  poured  upon 
the  flesh  while  it  was  burning  on  the  altar,  and  it  would  seem 
that  wine  was  also  poured  on  the  head  of  the  victim  before 
it  was  killed,  dum  vota  sacerdos  Concipit  et  fundit  purum  inter 
cornua  vinum  Hand  exspectato  ceeiderunt  vulnere  tauri,  Ov.  Met. 
vii  593,  sqq. ;  Aen.  iv  60,  vi  243.  10  :  afeetibus,  Haec 
dahU  affectus,  vi  214.  11 :   Hupulloy  vi  74,  note.     The 

poet  says,  if  his  means  equalled  his  inclinations,  he  would 
sacrifice  in  place  of  a  young  steer,  a  prize  02,  and  one  of  the 
very  choicest  kind,  an  animal  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Glitumnus  in  Umbria,  where  the  pastures  were  celebrated  for 
producing  a  white  breed  of  great  value,  generally  reserved  to 
be  sacrificed  at  triumphs,  &c  Allusions  to  them  are  frequent 
in  the  poets,  Virg.  Georg.  ii  146.  Compare  SiL  viii  452  ; 
Stat.  Silv.  i  4  127,  sqq.  13:  o$iendtn$  .  .  .  tatiguis. 
sanguis,  "  the  blood,"  for  the  high-bred  one.  14 :  The 

victim  was  generally  killed,  not  by  the  priest,  but  by  an 
attendant  called  the  popa,  Propert  iv  3  62,  aided  by  a  subor- 
dinate, the  cultrarius,  who,  perhaps,  cut  the  throat  of  the 
larger  victims  when  the  popa  had  felled  them  with  an  axe. 
Juvenal  says  the  ox  should  have  been  one  that  required  a 
good  strong  fellow  to  knock  it  down,  cervix  is  put  by  Ovid, 
in  something  of  the  same  way,  for  the  whole  animal,  Apta 
jugo  cervix  non  estferiendia  securi,  Vivat  et  in  dura  saepe  lahortt 
humo,  Fast  iv  415,  where  I  take  cervix,  and  not  bos  (from  a 
preceding  line),  as  the  subject  of  vivcU.  16  :  incolumem 

sese  mirantisy  ^'astonished  at  finding  himself  safe,  or  alive." 
Incolumis  has  the  sense  of  "  alive,"  in  Horace,  virtutem  ineo- 
lumem  odimus  Sublatam  ex  ocvlis  Quaerimus  invidi,  t.«.,  we  hate 
it  in  its  life-time.  And  in  Virg.  Aen.  xii  38  39,  Si  Tumo 
exstinclo  socios  sum  adscire  paraius  Cur  non  ineolumi  potius 
eertamina  tollo  f  while  he  is  still  alive.     Similarly,  Pliny  uses 
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the  word  in  this  sense,  and  contrasts  it  directly  with  de- 
functus^ — Nolo  tamen  quemquam  opinari  (libros)  defuncto  demum 
inchoaios,  quos  iticolumi  to  peregisti,  Epp.  ix  i ;  and  again  in 
Epp.  vi  8,  he  seems  to  translate  tjntv  ^stfvros  by  me  incolumi  / 
and  Suetonius  of  Otho,  Deniqtte  moffna  pars  Aominvm,  incolu- 
mem  gravissime  detestata,  mortuum  laudibus  ivlit,  c.  12;  Tac 
Hist,  i  46,  and  often  elsewhere ;  and  this  may  be  the  sense 
of  the  word  in  Pers.  vi  37,  Tune  bona  incolumu  mintuu  t 
"  during  your  life  time."  This  sense  is  probably  post. -Aug. 
Cic  has  vtvui  et  incolumU. 

22  :  vdu  arderUihuSj  t.^.,  '^  with  a  burning  ship."  The 
fire  which  strikes  the  yard-arms  may  mean  what  is  called  the 
£re  of  St  Elmo,  an  electrical  phenomenon  common  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Pliny  describes  these  flashes,  H.  N.  ii  37, 
antennu  navigaTttium  aliieque  navium  parttbus  seu  vocali  quodatm 
aono  insistent.  He  attributes  them,  according  to  the  belief  of 
his  day,  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  Of.  Hor.  Od.  i  3  2,  SiefnUre* 
ITeleruie,  lucida  ndera.  (St.  Elmo  is  probably  a  reminiscence 
ot  HelencL,)  They  are  referred  to  by  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest. 
i  I.  23 :  ^  quando.  Heinrich,  and  others,  would  read 
quam  quando,  and  so  spoil  the  passage.  The  meaning  is, 
*'just  the  same  incidents  occur,  when  a  storm  gets  up  in 
poetry."  There  is  a  dash  of  humour  in  this,  which  exactly 
suits  the  tone  of  the  whole  satire,  in  which  humorous  touches 
constantly  mingle  with  serious  descriptions.  But  Heinrich 
says,  "This  would  hare  been  bestowing  praise  on  the  poetical 
storm,  which  Juvenal  could  not  have  intended."  There  is  no 
question  about  '^  bestowing  praise,"  and  it  is  strange  how  this 
able  commentator  sometimes  flounders  where  there  is  no  sort 
of  difficulty.  27,  28  :  an  allusion  to  the  votive  paintings 
hung  up  at  the  shrine  of  some  god,  by  those  who  had  escaped 
shipwreck,  similar  to  the  offerings  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
&c.,  in  Boman  Catholic  countries.  Nonne  animadvertis,  ex 
tot  tahulis  pictis,  quam  muUi  votie  vim  tempeitatis  tffugerint  ? 
Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  iii  37.  One  would  have  expected  to  find 
Neptune  the  deity  selected,  as  in  Hor.  Od.  i  5  13,  sqq. 
(Faunus  is  introduced  in  this  capacity  by  Virg.  Aen.  xii  766 
sqq.,  but  there  would  be  a  reason  for  this,  Faunus  being  a 
great  local  deity ;  and  besides  the  poet  is  inventing,  at  his 
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pleasure,  about  mythological  times);  butlsis  had  now  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  diyinities  in  Borne,  Juv.  vi  489  529, 
ix  22,  xiii  93,  and  as  such,  would  naturally  receive  a  large 
amount  of  invocation  in  all  kinds  of  emergencies,  dangers  at 
sea  included.  That  she  was  similarly  appealed  to  in  sickness, 
is  shown  by  Tibull.  i  3  27,  Nunc  dea  (Isis)  nunc  suecurre  mihi, 
nam  posse  mederi  Fida  doeei  templis  mulia  tabella  tuis.  Our 
poet  never  neglects  the  opportunity  of  having  a  fling  at  every- 
thing Egyptian.  Some  commentators  cite  xiv  302,  but  that 
refers  to  a  different  practice — that  of  carrying  about  a  picture 
of  the  shipwreck,  to  excite  pity  and  obtain  alms.  See  note 
to  the  passage.  Who  does  not  know,  says  Juvenal,  that  there 
are  painters  who  live  by  the  production  of  these  tabulae  f 

31  :  puppis,  must  mean  "  the  stem,"  poop  of  the  ship, 
where  the  pilot  was  posted.  It  <'  rolled,"  as  we  should  say, 
so  as  to  prevent  him  from  steering.  Heinrich  says  that 
puppU  cannot  possibly  mean  the  stern  of  the  ship,  because  this 
would  be  true  of  the  whole  ship.  I  cannot  see  the  difficulty. 
The  poet's  attention  is  fixed  at  the  moment  on  the  pilot  and  the 
particular  part  of  the  vessel  where  he  was  placed,  cf.  69  note. 
The  man  at  the  helm  in  the  poop  of  the  now  crazy  log  was  so 
knocked  about  by  the  waves  that  he  found  he  could  no  longer 
steer.  ar5ar  is  used  for  a  ship  in  Ovid,  Her.  12  Z^Phryxeampetiit 
Pdias  arbor  ovem,  and  pinus,  in  Hor.  Epod.  16  57,  and  in 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  ineertae  seems  to  sefer  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  ship's  course,  now  that  she  no  longer  obeyed  the  helm. 
So  dvbitu,  dvhiam  rege  navita  pinum,  Ov.  Fast,  ii  10 1.  33  : 
decidere  is  a  law  term.  Cf  Long's  note  to  Cic.  Yerr.  ii  i  48. 
34 :  This  fable  about  the  beaver  is  told  by  Pliny  in  books  viii 
30  and  xxxvii  6  of  his  H.N.  and  by  Appuleius,  Met.  i  7,  ea 
hestia  captivitatis  metuens  se  ab  intequentibus  praecinone  geni- 
talium  libtrat,  and  elsewhere.  Pliny,  in  xxxii  3,  seems  to 
have  misgivings  about  its  truth.  There  is  this  foundation 
for  the  myth  that  the  substance  known  as  "castor"  is  secreted 
by  a  gland  near  the  prepuce  of  the  animal.  Pliny  tells  us, 
also,  that  elephants,  when  pursued,  break  off  their  teeth 
against  trees,  H.N.  viii  3.  Juvenal  draws  the  illustrations 
which  he  wants  in  natural  history  from  the  natural  history 
of  his  time,  as  he  finds  it,  ear  gr,,  here,  and  the  sheep  of  Baetica 
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below  40-42.  38,  39  :  There  is  an  undercurrent  of  satire 
here,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Catullus  has,  it  seems, 
among  his  luggage  fashionable  dresses,  and  che/s^oeuvre  of 
plate,  43,  sqq.  40-42  :  Baetts  was  the  Guadalquiver,  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  (Baetica)  was  famed  for  its  sheep  and 
the  quality  of  their  wool.  The  colour  seems  to  have  been 
yellow,  and  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  waters  of  the  river,  Corduba  Baetin  amat^  VeUera 
iiativo  palUnt  vbifiava  metallo,  Et  Unit  Hesperium  hractea  fdva 
pecus,  Mart,  ix  62.  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  red,  viii  48  ;  cf. 
Mart,  xii  99.  The  same  notion  prevailed  as  to  other  rivers, 
ex  gr.f  the  Galesus  in  Calabria,  from  the  pastures  near  which 
came  the  celebrated  Tarentine  wool,  Mart,  ii  43,  iv  28,  xii  63. 
43 :  The  scholiast  says,  Parthenius  was  a  eaelatar,  which  any 
one  could  have  told.  Heinrich  thinks  it  means  a  Samian, 
from  Parthenia,  the  ancient  name  of  Samos.  umae  cratera 
capacem^  vi  426,  aenophorum  plena  quo<tienditur  umcu  46  : 
Pkolus  was  one  of  the  centaurs,  Virg.  Georg.  ii  456 ;  Valer. 
Flacc.  i  337  338,  cum  ngnifero  cratere  minantem  .  .  .  Fholum, 
Stat.  Theb.  ii  563  564,  in  adversot  Lapithcu  ertxit  inanem 
Magnanimus  cratera  Pholus,  The  centaurs  were  generally 
represented  as  given  to  wine  and  women,  Ov.  Met  xii  220, 
quam  vino  pectus  tarn  virgine  visa  Ardet  et  dnietas  genUnata 
libidine  regnat,  crater  was  the  vessel  in  which  the  wine  was 
mixed  with  water,  and  from  which  the  cups  were  filled,  am- 
juge  Fusci,  There  are  two  Fusci  mentioned  (different  persons), 
one  at  iv  112,  the  other  at  xvi  46.  This  may  be  the  wife  of 
the  latter,  or'the  widow  of  the  former.  We  have  been  told 
in  Satire  vi,  and  learn  from  a  multitude  of  other  sources,  how 
kindly  some  of  the  Eoman  ladies  took  to  drink,  cf.  ix  117. 
46  :  bascaudae  came  from  Britain,  and  were  the  originals  of 
our  baskets.  Barbara  de  pictis  veni  bascauda  Britannis  Sed 
me  jam  mavult  dieere  Boma  stiatn.  Mart  xiv  99.  It  will  be 
observed  that,  in  this  passage  of  Juvenal,  the  word  occurs  in 
an  enumeration  of  articles  of  plate ;  and  similarly  in  Martial 
it  figures  among  objects  for  the  table — dishes,  cups,  Ac,  from 
which  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  delicate  (and  in  Rome, 
no  doubt,  costly)  workmanship  of  our  ancestors  may  have 
assumed  such  forms  as  ^'vessels  surrounded  with  basket  or 
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rush  work,"  as  BUggested  by  Mr.  Evans ;  perhaps  also  table- 
mats  for  dishes,  &o.  mille  (iii  8)  is  an  indefinite  number  Hke 
centu^i,  i  120,  iii  229.  47 :  emptor  Olynihiy  Philip,  of  Mace- 
don,  who  obtained  possession  of  Olynthus  by  the  treachery  of 
two  of  its  inhabitants,  B.a  347  ;  and  of  many  other  cities  in 
the  same  way.  Diffidit  urhium  Portcu  vir  Macedo  et  vubruii 
aemulos  Reges  muneribus^  Hor.  Od.  iii  16  13  ;  Sen.  Epp.  94. 
Pliny  says  he  slept  with  a  gold  cup  under  his  pillow,  H.N. 
xxxiii  3.  We  -have  here  a  valuable  cup,  described  as  one  out 
of  which  Philip  had  drunk  3  as  at  vi  156,  we  had  a  valuable 
diamond  that  had  been  worn  by  Berenice,  and  (according  to 
most  commentators)  at  ii  99,  the  looking-glass  that  Otho  had 
used,  and  at  v  44,  the  jewels  which  had  belonged  to  Aeneas. 
quo.  Eibbeck  objects  to  the  absence  of  a  preposition ;  but 
we  have  gemma  bibere  in  Virgil,  Georg.  ii  506,  and  fictilibu» 
bibere  in  our  author,  z  25  26.  So  Jictilibus  eoenare,  iii  168. 
489  49 :  There  is  a  strong  dash  of  satire  in  these  lines,  as 
applied  to,  Catullus,  who  was  flinging  overboard  his  choicest 
valuables  to  save  his  life,  and  especially  in  audet.  And 
observe  also,  utUiumy  below,  "his  necessaries.''  Bibbeck  has 
altogether  misunderstood  this.  60, 61 :  Bentley  pronounces 
these  verses  spurious,  objecting,  inter  alia,  to  the  expression/cur^rf 
palrimonia  and  vitio  caeci.  But  Cicero  has  facere  manum  **  to 
collect  a  band  of  men  together,'' several  times,  and  once /ac«r6 
voM  aurea,  "to  get  together."  Cic.  Verr.  ii  4  25.  The  great 
objection  to  the  verses  seems  to  me  to  be  that  they  jar  with 
the  context. 

62,  63 :  sed  nee  Damna  levant.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
throwing  over  of  dresses,  and  cups,  and  bowls,  &c.,  would 
produce  much  effect;  but  Catullus  was  terribly  frightened. 
There  is  still  a  vein  of  mock  seriousness  about  this.  Mr. 
Escott  renders  "relieve  their  sufferings,"  which  is  quite 
wrong.  64 :  ac  se,  Heinrich  (whom  Macleane  follows) 
has  hoc  rey  on  the  strength  of  one  MS.,  and  renders  "relieves 
himself  from  the  strait."  He  says  that  explicare  bellum, 
fugamy  perieulum^  etc.,  are  common  in  this  sense,  ex  gr,y 
expliea  aestum  meum,  "  relieve  me  from  my  difficulty,"  Plin. 
Epp.  ix  34.  No  doubt ;  but  the  question  is  whether  our  text 
will  stand,  supported  as  it  is  by  almost  the  whole  weight  of 
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MS.  authority.  I  think  it  will ;  and  that  ac  se  ia  just  as  likely 
to  have  been  chaDged  into  hoc  re  by  an  emendator,  as  the  con- 
verse, hac  re  is  certainly  very  tame,  explieat,  Observ  the 
changes  in  tense  here  and  elsewhere,  and  c£  i  155,  note. 
68 :  digitus^  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  fopt.  This  mode  of 
dividing  the  foot  was  usually  adopted  by  architects,  land- 
surveyors,  &C.,  ex  gr,y  Vitruv.  vii  i,  and  would  be  appro- 
priate in  speaking  of  timber.  One  of  the  supposed  sayings 
of  Anacharsis  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (cited  by 
Heinrich)  may  have  been  in  the  poet's  mind,  iLoiiif  rirra^^ 
daxriiKovi  ihtu  rh  nyro^  r^g  vf«;,  roeourw,  Ipii,  roj  iavdrw  rou^ 
wXutraf  dvij^9i9,  i  103 ;  cf.  Juv.  xiv  289,  and  Virg.  Aen.  ix 
143.  Seneca  philosophises  on  this  idea,  Erras  n  in  naviga-- 
tione  tantum  exietimas  minimum  esse,  quo  a  morie  vita  didueiiur  / 
in  omni  loco  <ieque  tenue  iniervallum  est,  £pp.  49  and  compare 
Seneca,  Medea.,  Fatuit  tenui  fidere  ligno  Inter  mortes  vitaeque 
vioi  Nimium  grcuili  limite  ducto,  and  M.  Sen.  Controv.  iii  16, 
parva  materia  s^ungitfato  (of  a  ship.)  When  Captain  Cook's 
ship,  the  Endeavour,  was  docked  on  her  return  from  the  Soath 
Seas  in  1 77  z,  it  was  found  that  her  planks  were  in  some  places 
only  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  crew*had  traversed  thou- 
sands of  miles,  with  little  more  than  the  substance  of  an  ^g- 
shell  between  them  and  the  ocean,  taeda  is  pine- wood.  61 : 
sumendas  in  tempestcUe, ''  to  be  used  ^  in  cases  of  a  storm,"  not 
*'  to  be  taken  on  board  in  view  of  a  storm,''  which  would  require 
in  tempestatem, 

64  :  sqq.  Parcae,  iii  27,  x  252,  xiv  249.  Their  spinning 
white  threads  would  show  that  they  were  favourable.  On  the 
other  hand,  stamina  pulla,  Mart  vi  58,  or,  atra,  as  Horace  calls 
them,  Od.  ii  3  16,  would  be  a  bad  sign,  nigrae  sorores,  Stat. 
Tbeb.  vi  376.  68  :  Vestibus  extentis.  The  people  on  board 
put  up  their  clothes  to  act  as  sails.  Ruperti  quotes  Tacitus, 
Ann.  ii  24,  where  ships  come  back  after  a  storm,  intentis  ves- 
tibuty  and  again  Hist,  v  23.  69 :  prora  is  here  spoken  of  as 
puppiSf  at  31,  where  see  note.  Of  course  the  prow  could  not 
run  on  without  the  whole  ship  doing  the  same,  but  the  poet 
speaks  of  it  as  the  part  of  the  vessel  to  which  he  is  drawing 
attention ;  and  it  does  not  stand  for  the  whole  ship,  any  more 
than  piippis  in  the  above  line,  as  is  clear  from  the  words  vdo 
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svoy  its  sail,  i.e.,  the  prow's  sail,  the  foresail,  quod  superaverat 
vnum,  the  only  one  that  remained.  The  Eomans  had  one, 
two,  and  three  masted  ships.  This  ship  would  seem  to  have 
had  but  one  mast,  54,  with  a  small  foresail,  capable  of  being 
set  on  the  prow,  dolo^  Livy  xxzvi  44  45,  cf.  Forcell.  We 
need  not,  however,  inquire  too  closely  into  the  rig  of  the 
vessel,  which  may  be  an  imaginary  one  ;  and  even  if  it  were 
real,  the  poet  very  likely  was  not  much  of  an  authority  on  such 
matters.  70 :  sqq.  lulus  left  Lavinium  to  his  step-mother 
Lavinia,  and  founded  Alba  Longa.  To  this  spot  he  was  guided 
by  a  white  sow  with  thirty  young  pigs,  as  had  been  predicted, 
Virg.  Aen.  iii  388,  sqq.,  viii  42,  sqq.  Alba  poUns  alhae  mis 
omine  naia,  Propert.  iv  i  35.  The  legend  which  these  writers, 
and  Juvenal  after  them,  followed,  was  a  very  old  one.  Yarro, 
E.  B.  ii  4,  says  that  at  the  time  of  his  writing  (circ.  B.C.  36), 
there  were  statues  in  bronze  of  the  sow  and  the  pigs  at  Lavi- 
nium, and  the  body  of  the  original  sow  (pickled)  was  shown  by 
the  priests.  *^  Mons  Albanus  "  (Monte  Cavo)  is  a  conspicuous 
landmark.         74  :  numquam  visis,  ix  34,  note. 

75:  sqq.  The  harbour  at  Ostia  was  constructed  by 
Claudius,  Suet.  Claud  20,  Dio  Iz  11,  and  was  connected  with 
the  river  by  means  of  a  canal.  The  port  was  protected  by 
two  moles  running  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  enclose  an  extensive 
space  (positas  inclusa  per  aequora  moles).  In  the  interval  was 
a  breakwater,  or  artificial  island,  with  a  lighthouse  on  it,  in 
imitation  of  the  Pharos  at  Alexandria,  which  was  thus  repro- 
duced on  the  Italian  coast  {Tyrrlienam  pharon).  Beyond  this 
breakwater,  it  seems  that  the  arms  or  moles  projected  still 
further  into  the  sea,  with  a  curve  {porrectaque  hraehia  rvrsum, 
Ac).  All  this  the  poet  conceives  as  the  port,  and  he  says  the 
ship  enters  it,  intrat.  He  reaches  the  moles  and  the  light- 
house, &c.  The  harbour  is  more  wonderful  than  any  natural 
one.  To  this  port  Trajan  added  an  inner  basin  or  dock  {inte- 
riora  .  .  .  tuti  stagiia  sinus),  for  which  the  master  makes. 
Consult  for  fuller  details,  Diet.  G.  and  R  Greog.,  under 
'*  Ostia,"  where  a  plan  of  the  harbour,  &c.,  is  given.  This 
passage  is  of  importance,  as  showing  that  this  Satire  was  not 
written  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  if  the  scholiast  can  be  trusted, 
which  says  Trajanus  portum  Aitgusti  (which  was  the  name  it 
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bore,  though  constructed  by  Claudius),  restauravit  in  melius  et 
interius  tutiorem  sui  nominis  fecit.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it 
appears  that  the  inner  basin,  the  form  of  which  can  still  be 
traced,  is  known  at  this  day  as  "  II  Trajano."  Trajan,  more- 
over, appears  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  harbours  and 
constructed  a  magnificent  port  at  Centumcellae  {Civita  Vecehia), 
the  works  at  which  are  described  by  Pliny,  Epp  vi  31.  par- 
recia  hraekia  rurtum.  After  passing  the  breakwater,  the  moles 
swept  out  into  the  sea,  and  bent  inwards  again  behind  it  in 
the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  circumducto  dextra  sinistraqtie  hraehio, 
Sueton.  loc.  cit.  JBaianae  cpmhae,  "  a  small  fishing-boat  from 
Baiae. "  vertice  raso.  They  had  vowed  their  hair  to  some  god, 
if  they  escaped  the  peril,  or  offered  it  as  a  thank-offering,  a 
common  practice,  naufragorum  ultimum  votum,  Petron,  103, 
104,  105.     garrvla  pericula,  vi  657-659,  note. 

83  :  pueri,  **  the  slaves,"  animis  linguisque  faventeSj  keep- 
ing tongues  and  thoughts  in  a  reverential  mood,  favete  Un- 
guis Hor.,  vltpufAtTtt.  Ovid  has  the  same  expression  as  Juve- 
nal, lingui$que  animuque  favete,  Fast  i  71,  and  Virgil,  ere 
favete,  Aen.  5  71,  where  the  words  precede  a  sacrifice,  as 
here.  84 :  farra  imponite  ctdtris.  Meal  was  sprinkled  on 
the  forehead,  and  on  the  burning  fiesh,  of  the  victim  (mola 
sahoy — hence  called  mica  crepitans,  Hor.  and  Ov., — "crack- 
ling "  in  the  fire)  and,  it  would  seem,  on  the  knife.  According 
to  Plin.  H.N.  xviii  2,  it  was  Numa  who  first  introduced  the 
practice  of  offering  corn  to  the  gods.  moUes  focas  gUbamque 
virenitmy  refer  to  the  turf  altars.  86:  sqq.  After  the 
sacrifice  (the  principal  thing)  is  over,  he  will  come  back  and 
put  chaplets  on  the  heads  of  his  Lares,  which  were  either 
made  of  wax,  or  "rubbed  with  wax  and  polished."  Heinrich 
says  the  former  must  be  wrong,  because  the  Lares  were  at 
the  hearth,  and  waj:en  images  could  not  stand  in  such  a 
position.  It  is  most  likely  that  in  the  modest  abode  of  our 
poet,  the  Lares  would  still  be  at  the  hearth,  though  in  the 
houses  of  the  great  they  had  a  chapel  of  their  own,  lararium^ 
sacrarium,  sacellum,  aedicula^  Beck.  "  Gallas,"  scene,  ii,  ezc.  i. 
These  Lares  appear  to  have  been  made  of  different  materials. 
Propertius  speaks  of  those  of  primitive  times  Bsftctiles;  in 
Petronius  29,  we  have  them  of  silver,  Lares  argenteL    A  pas- 
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sage  in  Suetonias,  Yitell.  2,  seems  to  imply  that  those  of 
Vitellius  were  made  of  gold.  These  images  were  crowned  on 
festive  occasions,  cf.  Plautus,  prolog,  to  Aulularia  23,  where 
Lar  speaks  in  person,  ffuic  filia  una  est;  ea  mihi  quotidie  Aut 
ihure  aut  vino  aut  aliqui  semper  suppltcat ;  Bat  mihi  coronas. 
89  :  nostrum  Jovem  is  like  parvi  nostrique  Lares,  ix  137.  The 
image  of  Jupiter  would  be  among  his  Penates.  90  :  Thura. 
See  passage  of  Plautus  quoted  above,  omnes  violae  jactabo 
colores.  So  at  the  sacrifice,  Aen.  v  79,  purpureosque  jacit 
fiores.  Under  violae  are  included  other  flowers  besides  that 
known  to  us  as  the  violet ;  ex  gr,,  the  pansy,  and,  perhaps, 
the  campanula  and  the  cheiranthus  (Messrs.  White  and  Kiddle 
say  "wall-flowers").  91 :  longos  erexit  janua  ramos.  The 
author  has  decorated  his  door  for  this  festive  occasion,  cf.  vi 
51  52 ;  ib  78  79  228,  ix  85.  Lipsius,  Elect,  i  3,  has  a  learned 
discussion  on  these  decorations.  92  :  operatur,  "  takes  its 
part  in  the  sacred  rites."  It  is  better  to  take/esta  with  janua, 
and  operatur  stands  alone,  as  in  Propert.  ii  33  2,  Cynthia  Jam 
nodes  est  operata  decern  ;  and  justis  operata  Divis,  Hor.  Od.  iii 
14  6  ;  cerHs  operata  diebusy  Ov.  Am.  ii  13  17  ;  vidit  se  opercctum, 
Tac.  Ann.  ii  14,  where  other  examples  are  quoted  by  Lipsius. 
96|  97:  impendat  .  .  .  impensa.  See  x  103  104,  note. 
cotumix.  Pliny  says  that  quails  were  not  eaten,  because  they 
fed  on  a  venomous  plant  and  were  subject  to  epilepsy,  H.N. 
X  23.  Lucretius  makes 'the  first  syllable  in  cotum  long,  iv 
641.  98  :  sentire  calorem,  **  to  feel  a  touch  of  fever."  The 
poet  now  plunges  into  a  digression  about  fortune-hunters,  and 
leaves  Catullus  and  the  shipwreck  behind.  He  must  attack 
some  class  of  persons,  some  abuse  of  his  times,  he  must  point 
a  moral,  before  he  concludes,  legitime,  "  in  the  approved  way," 
X  33^.  100 :  iahellae  are  the  tablets  on  which  the  people 
inscribe  their  prayers  for  the  patient's  recovery,  portictis, 
either  of  some  temple,  or  of  the  house  of  the  person  who  puts 
them  up.  For  the  porticus  of  a  house,  vi  163,  iv  6,  cf.  Diet. 
G.  and  R.  Ant.  "Domus."  102 :  The  fortune-hunters  would 
be  prepared  to  ofier  up  elephants,  if  they  could  get  them. 
But  they  are  not  to  be  procured,  here,  at  least  furva  gents 
are  the  Indians,  xi  125,  and  the  Africans.  Pliny,  H.N.  viii, 
has  a  great  deal  abouc  the  elephant,  of  which  he  tells  many 
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extraordinary  stories,  after  his  fashion.  It  would  seem  that 
the  emperor  kept  a  herd  of  them  (for  the  shows)  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Rutulians,  of  which  Tomus  was  the  mythical  king. 
Elephants  were  first  seen  in  Italy  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhns, 
Molosso  regi,  RC.  280.  107 :  private,  vi  114,  note.  Accord- 
ing to  Vopisc.  Aur.  5,  Aurelian  was  the  only  Eoman  who 
ever  owned  an  elephant,  while  a  privatus.  Ill :  Novius 
and  Hister  Facuvius,  two  fortune-hunters,  tbur,  for  the  ele- 
phant which  furnishes  it,  like  vellus  above — ^rather  a  bold 
expression,  nulla  moraper,  vi  333.  tantis  deis^  **  these  great 
people,"  Gallita  and  Paccius.  enim,  "  nay,  indeed."  These 
people  would  not  stick  at  an  elephant ;  they  would  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  cream  of  their  slaves,  and  their  own  daughter 
into  the  bargain,  if  they  thought  it  would  pay ;  they  are  pre- 
pared to  imitate  Agamemnon  and  lead  their  Iphigenia  to  the 
altar,  although  they  can't  expect  to  see  a  hind  substituted  for 
her,  as  the  tragic  writers  tell  us  was  the  case  with  the  original 
one.  Divested  of  rhetoric,  they  will  do  anything  to  get  a 
legacy.  122 :  Libitina,  the  goddess  of  funerals,  here  used 
for  death,  as  in  Hor.  Od.  iii  30,  multaque  pars  met  Vitabit 
Libittnam.  123:  Dtlehit  iahulas,  "his  will"  At  ix  75, 
we  had  ruperat  tabulas,  of  marriage  tablets,  nattsa  was  an 
osier-basket,  sunk  in  the  sea  by  a  line,  which  a  fish,  when  it 
was  once  in,  could  not  get  out  of;  like  our  "crabbing-pots," 
which  are  usually  made  of  willow-branches.  126  :  hreviter 
means  "  in  a  few  words,"  a  complete  and  unconditional  be- 
quest of  his  entire  fortune.  126  :  incedet,  in  the  sense  of 
*Ho  crow  over,"  as  in  Hor.  Epod.  15  I'j,  meo  nutie  Superbus 
incedis  mala,  rivalibits  is  here  "rivals,"  generally,  and  not 
"rivals  in  love,"  a  late  sense,  vi  115,  note.  The  original 
meaning  is  to  be  found  in  Ulp.  qui  per  eundem  rivum  aquam 
ducunt  jugvlata  Mycenis  may  be  rendered  "  the  slaughter  of 
the  Mycenian  maid,"  i  163,  note.  128:  Nestora  iotum,  "a 
whole  Nestor,"  i.<?.,  "  the  whole  of  a  Nestor,"  a  Greek  form, 
Nestor  had  become  a  synonym  for  longevity,  x  246 ;  Mart, 
ii  64,  X  24,  &c. 
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The  poet  sets  to  work  to  try  and  console  one  Calvinus,  who 
has  been  robbed  of  a  sum  of  money  by  a  faithless  friend  to 
whom  he  had  entrusted  it  He  tells  the  victim  that  all  who 
know  him  sympathise  with  him,  that  the  case  is  a  common  one, 
and  that  his  fortune  is  such  that  he  can  very  well  bear  with 
the  loss.  Excessive  grief,  in  such  a  case,  is  out  of  place :  the 
experience  of  life  ought  to  help  us,  just  as  much  as  philosophy, 
to  bear  these  things.  The  world  is  full  of  rogues.  We  are 
no  longer  living  in  the  age  of  Saturn,  when  probity  and  reve- 
rence for  age,  and  the  other  virtues,  were  practised.  Now-a- 
days  an  honest  man  is  a  lusus  naturae.  And  then,  again,  others 
have  sustained  losses  far  more  severe  than  yours ;  and  see  how 
the  swindling  villains  swear  to  their  innocence  by  all  the  gods 
of  heavea  Some  of  these  people  don't  believe  in  gods  at  all, 
and  so  they  swear  with  impunity ;  others  do  believe  in  them, 
but  rob  you  all  the  same  and  risk  their  anger ;  and,  therefore, 
they  are  quite  ready  to  take  any  oath,  and  Jupiter  makes  no 
sign  when  they  perjure  themselves,  and  you  begin  to  think  his 
statue  no  better  than  a  dummy. 

Now,  listen  to  the  consolations  of  one  who  does  not  pretend 
to  know  much  about  philosophy.  Your  case  is  a  very  plain 
one,  and  requires  no  skilled  physician.  If  there  were  no  other 
example  of  similar  villany  on  record,  you  might  be  permitted 
to  indulge  in  wailing.  But  look  at  the  law-courts,  look  at  the 
thieves  and  incendiaries  that  we  hear  of,  the  sacrileges  that 
are  committed,  the  poisoners  and  parricides  I  Ah,  if  you  could 
only  spend  a  few  days  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the  police, 
and  hear  all  that  he  hears,  you  would  cease  to  think  yourself 
so  wretched.     You  would  no  more  wonder  at  people  in  Kome 
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being  criminal  than  pigmies  wonder  at  each  other  for  b^iog 
60  small. 

''Shall  guilt  then  meet  with  no  punishment!"  you  ask. 
Yes,  and  a  far  more  terrible  one  than  you  could  inflict  Tou 
could  only  kill  the  man,  and  thereby  gratify  your  revenge, — 
a  mean  and  ignoble  passion  repudiated  by  the  great  teachers 
of  philosophy.  His  own  evil  conscience  will  be  his  punish- 
ment. After  describing,  in  eloquent  terms,  the  fearful  effects 
of  an  evil  conscience,  the  poet  concludes  by  telling  Calvinus 
that  the  rogue  is  sore  to  come  to  a  bad  end  at  last,  and  to 
prove  by  his  example  that  the  gods  are  neither  deaf  nor  blind. 

As  to  the  date  of  this  Satire,  see  notes  to  17  and  157. 
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1 :  exemplo  malo,  "  so  as  to  be  a  bad  pattern  for  imita- 
tion/' Heinrich  renders  "malo  modo,  male."  exemplum  is 
not  uncommon  in  this  sense.  Si  istoc  exemplo  iu  omnibus  ^li 
quaerunt  respmdebis,  Plant.  Asin.  ii  3  9,  sc.  isio  modo;  and 
often  in  Plautus,  and  elsewhere.  But  here  something  more 
is  conyeyed;  as  in  Phaedr.  i  26,  sua  qidsque  exempla  debet 
aequo  animopaii,  **  treatment  of  which  he  has  himself  set  the 
example."  ipsi  displicet  auctori  Compare  Sen.  Epp.  42,  nee 
uUa  major  poena  nequitiae  est  quam  quod  sibi  ac  suis  displicet, 
4:  Praetoris  urna,  either  the  urn  from  which  the  names  of 
the  judices  were  taken,  or  that  in  which  they  deposited  the 
tablets  containing  their  verdicts.  We  cannot  tell  how  far  the 
praetor,  who  presided  in  criminal  cases,  may  have  had  special 
opportunities  for  tampering  with*  one  of  these  urns  more 
than  the  other.  He  may  have  been  able  to  "  pack  a  jury,''  as  we 
term  it ;  or  at  the  close  of  the  trial — in  which  the  judices 
pronounced  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  by  a 
majority — he  may  have  given  out  a  false  return  of  the  ballot, 
though  we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  latter  proceeding  to  have 
been  easy  or  common.  In  either  case  the  meaning  is,  ''  Though 
the  guilty  man  may  be  acquitted  in  a  court  of  law  by  corrupt 
influence,  he  is  not  acquitted  by  his  own  conscience."  6  : 
sqq.  The  sense  is,  "  Don't  you  know  that  all  your  friends 
Bympathise  with  you?  And,  moreover,  you  can  afford  the 
loss."  crimine  is  translated  by  Mr.  Evans,  "  the  charge  you 
bring.''  It  is  better  to  render  *'  crime,"  as  at  24,  below.  8 : 
jaduray  iii  125,  note.  The  introduction  of  the  word  here 
certainly  produces  a  very  confused  metaphor,  as  Eibbeck 
does  not  fail  to  notice. 

14,  15 :  spumantibus  ardens  visceribtts.    So  i  45,  siccum 
jeeur  ardeat  ira;  and  vi  648,  rabie  jecur  incendenie,     Seneca 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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has  exaestuante  ah  imis  praecordiis  sanguine  among  the  e£Fect8  of 
anger,  de  Ira,  i  i.  The  poet  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Satire 
alludes  to  his  friend's  grief,  in  terms  which  do  not  give  us 
a  much  higher  opinion  of  his  fortitude  than  that  which  we 
gathered  of  the  courage  of  Catullus,  in  Sat  xii.  15 :  DebUcr 
usuram pariter  sortemque  negahit^  Mart,  v  42  3.  It  will  perhaps 
be  recollected  that  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan 
"  de  Christianis,"  mentions  how  they  (the  Christians)  took 
an  oath,  among  other  things,  ne  fidem  fallereni,  ne  deposiium 
appellaii  abnegarent,  Epp.  z  97.  16,  17 :  qui  jam  past  tergay 
&c„  or,  as  Martial  expresses  it,  Condita  cum  iibi  sU  jam  sexa- 
gesima  messis,  iv  79  i.  Sixty,  sexagesimus  annuSy  xiv  197, 
was  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  Romans,  and  the  words  imply 
that  Calvinus  had  passed  that  age,  not  necessarily  that  he  was 
in  his  sixty-first  year,  as  Euperti  takes  it  This  is  what  Mr. 
Merivale,  in  his  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  calls  "  the  car- 
dinal date,"  as  to  Juvenal's  Satires ;  and,  no  doubt^  if  we  knew 
what  Fonteius  is  intended,  we  should  also  know,  within  a  few 
years,  the  year  when  these  lines  were  written,  though  not,  as 
Mr.  Merivale  strangely  supposes,  that  of  the  poet's  birth. 
There  were  four  men  named  Fonteius  Capito,  who  bore  the 
office  of  consul,  (i)  C.  Fonteius  Capito,  consul  suffectus,  B.a 
33,  who  is  clearly  out  of  the  question.  (2)  C.  Fonteius  Capito, 
consul,  A.D.  12,  who  may  be  the  man.  If  so  this  Satire  may 
have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian;  and  this  is 
not  violently  improbable,  especially  if  we  lean  to  the  conjec- 
ture that,  like  the  others,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been 
questioned  by  Ribbeck,  it  is  an  early  effort  of  the  poet,  com- 
posed before  he  had  shaken  off  the  ^'  declamator,"  and  dis- 
covered the  direction  in  which  his  real  powers  lay.  Martial, 
whom  we  know  to  have  been  his  friend,  was  at  this  time  thirty 
years  of  age ;  and  there  is  no  very  strong  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  was  younger  than  Martial.  And  Rutilius  Gidlicus, 
157,  was  certainly  praefectus  urbi  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
and  we  are  told  by  Pomponius,  in  that  of  Vespasian,  iv  77, 
note.  Per  contra,  as  Ueinrich  well  remarks,  Germanicns  was 
the  other  consul,  in  A.  D.  1 2,  and  surely  the  year  would  be 
known  as  his  year,  and  not  that  of  Fonteius,  who  was  utterly 
obscure.     (3)  C.  Fonteius  Capito,  consul,  A. D.  59.     If  he  be 
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meant,  we  shall  get  A.D.  120,  or  thereabouts,  which  certainly 
corresponds  with  what  we  should  judge  to  be  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  some  of  the  other  satires.  (4)  L.  Fonteius  Capito, 
consul,  A.D.  67.  On  the  whole,  number  three  is  the  most  pro- 
bable. 18  :  prqfids  usu.  Other  readings  are  prqficit  usu,  and 
proficU  usus.  Between  the  first  and  second  there  is  not  much 
choice  ;  though  I  think  the  change  of  person  in  jproficis^  upon 
the  whole,  livelier.  The  third  would  also  stand ;  but  then 
nearly  all  the  MSS.  have  usu, 

19-22 :  sapientia  is  opposed  to  vita.  No  doubt  philo- 
sophy, with  its  precepts,  is  very  sublime,  but  the  experience 
of  life  might  have  taught  you,  as  it  has  taught  many  others, 
to  bear  the  ills  of  life.  Others  take  magna  with  praece^ia. 
26 :  gladio  means  **  by  assassination,"  x  20.  pyxide,  the 
(poison)  box,  for  the  poison  which  it  contains.  27 :  Boeo- 
tian Thebes  was  represented  as  having  seven  gates ;  Egyptian 
Thebes,  xv  6,  a  hundred.  The  Nile  was  held  to  have  seven 
principal  outlets,  or  channels.  diviiiSy  in  allusion  to  its  fertil- 
ising powers.  28 :  Nona  is  much  better  than  Nunc,  the 
reading  of  P.  We  have  got  very  low  indeed  ;  this  must  be 
the  ninth  age,  with  no  metal  worthless  enough  to  designate 
it.  If  nunc  be  retained,  the  meaning  will  be,  '*  Now  we  are 
in  a  worse  age  and  a  worse  epoch,''  &c.,  as  if  it  were  pejor 
aetas;  cf.  ii  122,  ScUicei  hmreres  majoraque  monstra  puiares,  and 
note.  One  MS.  has  Non  alias  agOur,  which  Mr.  Simcox  pro- 
nounces to  be  "  a  very  pretty  conjecture."  It  would  not, 
otherwise,  be  necessary  to  notice  it.  31  :  pro  deum  atque 
haminum  fidem  was  a  common  mode  of  expression,  fdem  is 
here  <*  assistance."  So  in  CatuU.  63,  Ariadne  says,  Coelesium- 
que  fidem  suprema  comprecer  hora.  The  expression  may  have 
been  sometimes  used  in  other  senses ;  and  often,  perhaps,  like 
many  of  our  expressions,  with  no  very  clear  sense  attached  to 
it.  See  Long,  note  ad  Cic.  Div.  in  Q.  Gaea  3.  32 :  This 
Faesidius  is  a  man  who  gets  his  clients  to  come  and  applaud 
him  when  he  pleads.  The  practice  is  referred  to  by  Plin. 
£pp.  ii  14.  Sporiula,  i  95,  the  thing  for  the  person,  as  in  our 
poet,  passim.  33 :  bulla  dignissime,  "  in  your  second  child* 
hood."  For  btdla,  cf.  v  164,  note.  36  :  Exigis^  the  Fr. 
'<  vous  exigez."       37  :  rubenti,  from  the  blood  of  the  victims. 
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41 :  privaius.  He  had  not  yet  attained  supreme  power,  vi 
114,  note.  At  vi  15  16,  we  have  Jove  nandum  bairiaidy  as 
virguncula  JunOy  here.  The  whole  of  this  passage  brings  out 
strongly  two  marked  characteristics  of  the  author :  his  loye 
"  temporis  acti/'  and  the  delight  with  which  he  ridicules  the 
mythology  of  his  country.  43 :  puer  Hiaeus,  Ganymede. 
Hercuiis  vxor^  Hebe,  ad  cyathos  means  ''as  cup-bearer."  Puer 
qtM  ex  aula  capillis  Ad  cyaihum  staiuehtr  unctis  f  Hor.  Od.  i  39 
78.  44  :  sqq.  Vulcan  comes  in  thirsty  from  his  forge, 
and,  after  a  drain  of  nectar,  wipes  off  the  sweat  from  his  sooty 
arms,  jam  siccaio  nedare,  ''now  that  he  has  done  with  his 
nectar."  46  :  sqq.  prandebai.  prandium  was  a  plain,  early 
meal,  nee  iurha  Deorum^  &c.  In  those  days,  all  sorts  of  foreign 
deities,  deified  heroes,  Caesars,  &c.,  &c.,  had  not  been  added 
to  the  heavenly  roll.  Augusta  erescU  sub  principe  coelvmy  says 
Manilius,  iv  928.  48  :  Ailanta.  This  would  be  an  ana- 
chronism, according  to  the  commonly  received  account  of 
Atlas,  who  was  condemned  by  Zeus  to  bear  heaven,  after  the 
contest  with  the  Titans,  in  which  he  took  part.  Ovid,  Metam. 
iv,  tells  another  story.  49 :  triste  imperium  profundi  is  the 
sea,  and  Neptune  is  meant.  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  the 
three  sons  of  Saturn,  divided  his  empire  between  them.  60 : 
Sicula  eonjuge.  Pluto  carried  off  Proserpine  from  Sicily.  61 : 
The  wheel  of  Ixion,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  the  vulture  that 
preyed  on  the  liver  of  Tityos,  did  not  yet  exist. 

54 :  sqq.  The  reverence  paid  to  age  in  the  olden  times 
has  been  celebrated,  and  no  doubt  exaggerated,  by  many 
writers.  Magna  fuU  quondam  capitis  revereniia  cani,  says  Ovid. 
This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  Eibbeck  points  attention 
to,  as  showing  that  this  Satire  cannoi  be  from  the  pen  of  the 
''real"  Juvenal  The  exaggeration,  he  says,  is  too  great. 
Yet  the  language  of  Aulus  Gellius,  a  very  prosaic  writer  and 
no  satirist,  is  nearly  as  strong,  Apud  aniiquissimos  JRomanorum 
neque  generi  negue  pecuniae  praestantior  honas  trilmi  quam  aetaA 
soliius :  majoresgue  natu  a  minaribus  colebarUur  ad  Deum  prope 
et  parenlum  vicem;  atque  omni  in  loco,  inque  omni  specie  himoris, 
priores  poiioresque  habiti,  N.  A.  ii  15.  64-69  come  in  rather 
strangely.  67  :  plura  dami  fraga,  &c.,  though  he  belonged 
to  a  wealthier  family.     The  stores  of  primitive  food  were 
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their  only  wealth.  So  in  Lucret.  a  primitive  woman  is  won 
over  by  a  gift  of  some  acorns,  &c.,  v  965.  60 :  Cf.  Ter. 
Phorm.  1256,  Praesertim  ut  nunc  mni  mores;  adeo  res  reditu 
Si  quis  quid  reddity  magna  hahenda  est  qroHa.  62:  Tuscis 
diffna  UbeUiSy  *'  worthy  of  l)eing  recorded  in  the  Etrurian 
books/'  ie,,  the  books  kept  by  the  Etrurian  soothsayers,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  connected  with  religious  observ- 
ances, various  wonderful  portents  were  set  down.  Pliny 
speaks  of  one  which  he  says  he  found  in  Etruscae  disdplinae 
wluminibus,  H.N.  ii  S^.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  lihri  Etruseorumj 
de  Divin.  ii  23,  and  i  33;  and  cf.  de  Div.  i  41.  Tyrrhena 
carmina,  Lucret.  vi  381.  From  Etruria,  as  is  well  known, 
came  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  religious  creed  and  ritual, 
especially  what  related  to  divination,  sacrifices,  &c.  63 : 
The  ill  which  prodigies  were  supposed  to  threaten  had  to  be 
averted  by  sacrifices,  Cic,  de  Div.  i  2,  who  adds,  omnem  hanc 
ex  Etruria  scieniiam  adhibebant.  Livy  tells  us  a  sacrifice  was 
offered,  on  a  mule  with  three  feet,  being  born,  xl  2 ;  so  also 
when  an  ox  spoke  and  it  rained  milk,  and  other  wonderful 
events  occurred,  himembri  must  mean  "  half  man  half  beasf 
Such  a  boy  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  his  prodigies,  cum 
elephanU  capiie  puerum  naium.  The  word  is  usually  applied  to 
centaurs,  A  mule  with  foal  would  be  a  prodigy,  something 
like  thalf  which  the  poet  supposes  at  ii  123,  S^t  muHer  vittdum 
wl  sibos  ederet  agnum,  Suetonius  mentions  one  case  of  a  mule 
having  a  foal,  a  prodigy  which  encouraged  Galba  in  aiming 
at  the  Empire,  cf.  Sueton.  Galb.  4.  Showers  of  stones  are 
common,  Livy,  Valerius  Maximus,  &c. ;  cf.  Tibull.  ii  5  72. 
The  "wondering"  plough  is  exactly  in  the  poet's  style,  as 
we  noticed  at  vi  657.  We  have  three  examples  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other  further  on,  iraio  sistro,  hcupletem 
podagram,  esuriens  ramus.  Yaler.  Flacc.  has  insons  aratrum^ 
i  103.  Another  reading,  mirandis,  is  adopted  by  Jahn.  It 
is  very  tame,  and  has  no  better  authority  than  the  other,  uiva 
is  "  a  cluster  of  bees."  Compare  Plin.  H.  N.  xi  1 7,  Tunc  {apes) 
ostenia  faciunt  privata  ac  publicay  uva  dependente  in  damibus  tem^ 
plisve,  saepe  expiaia  magnis  eventibus.  Virg.  Aen.  vii  67.  laciis 
verOce  torrens.  Virgil  has  iorto  vertice  torrens,  Aen.  vii  567, 
Showers  of  milk  we  have  just  cited  from  Livy,  and  Pliny 
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speaks  of  the  atmosphere  raining  blood  and  milk,  as  not 
unfrequent,  H.  N.  ii  56,  where  he  also  mentions  showers  of 
flesh,  iron,  wool,  and  baked  tiles. 

72 :  decern  sestertia,  10  x  jQ^j,  16s.  3d.  (the  valne  of  the 
sestertium  after  the  time  of  Augustus),  t.e.,  about  ;^7S.  Not 
a  very  heavy  loss  for  a  man  of  considerable  property,  6  7, 
above,  his  centum  would  be  twenty  times  as  much,  abont 
^^1560.  74 :  angulus  arcae,  the  corner  of  the  chest  for  the 
chest  itself;  as  we  should  say,  ''the  sides  of  the  chest,"  or 
"  its  circumference,"  if  it  were  round.  76 :  Tarn  facile  et 
pronum  est,  cf.  ix  43,  An  facile  et  pronum  est.  pronus  has  the 
same  meaning  asfacilis.  Prana  tibi  vind  cupientem  vincere palma 
est,  Ov.  Am.  iii  14  47.  79  :  frameam  is  "  a  lance,"  or  "  pike," 
as  Tacitus  expressly  tells  us,  hasias,  vel  ipsorum  vocahdoframeas^ 
gerunt.  Germ.  6.  And  in  xi  106,  we  had  the  image  of  the  same 
god,  clipeo  venieniis  et  hasta  ;  at  xi  130,  nee  ierram  cuspidepulsai  ; 
all  names  for  the  same  weapon.  At  x  20,  Ribbeck  is  not  satis- 
fied with  a  Sarmatian  comius  in  the  hand  of  a  Boman  footpad 
(see  note).  He  has  more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  a  Grerman 
framea  in  the  hand  of  a  Eoman  god.  Cirrhaei  vaiisy  Apollo, 
vii  64.  The  virgin-huntress  is  Diana.  81 :  pater  Aegaei 
Neptune,  The  Greek  Poseidon,  all  of  whose  attributes  came 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Roman  Neptunus,  had  his  palace  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea  near  Aegae,  in  Euboe&  84 :  For 
examples  of  fathers  swearing  by  their  sons'  heads  cf.  Plio. 
Epp.  ii  20,  Virg.  Aen.  300.  86:  Fhario  aceio, ''  Egyptian 
vinegar,"  which  the  scholiast  says  was  strong.  Martial  says 
it  was  better  than  the  wine  it  was  made  from,  xiii  1 22. 

86 :  sqq.  Juvenal  may  here  allude  to  the  Epicureans, 
but  he  may  also  have  in  view  the  great  mass  of  unthinking 
people  who  charged  everything  upon  fortune.  Toto  quippe 
mundo  et  locis  omnibuSy  omnibusgue  horis,  omnium  ffocibuSy  Far- 
tuna  sola  invocatur;  una  nominaiur,  una  accusaiur,  una  agihir 
rea,  una  eogitatuTy  sola  laudatur,  sola  arguitur  et  cum  ammdis 
cditur  .  .  .  Huic  omnia  e3!pensa,huie  omnia  ferunitaracc^sta  .  .  . 
adeoque  obnoxii  sumus  sarti  ut  sors  ipsa  pro  Deo  sit,  Plin.  H.  N. 
ii  7.  93:  IsiSy  xii  28,  note.  The  sistrum  (from  stkiw^  to 
shake)  was  a  kind  of  rattle,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  particularly  in  the  worship  of  Isis.     There  is  an  engraving 
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of  one  in  G.  and  R.  Ant.,  art.  *'  Sistrum."  Martial  speaks  of 
the  worshippers  of  Isis  as  linigeri  calvi,  sistraiaque  turba,  xii 
29  19.  dbnegOy  ^^  repudiate,'' — as  we  say,  of  a  debt  96: 
dimidium  cms,  '^  a  leg  reduced  to  half  its  natural  size,"  ie.,  & 
shrunken  leg.  Heinrich  renders,  '^  a  broken  leg,"  and  quotes 
viii  4,  and  xv  5,  and  57.  I  think,  taking  the  context,  pJUkisis 
and  vomicae  jnUres,  the  former  is  the  meaning.  Seneca  speaks 
of  eofUracti  cruris  aridos  nervos,  and,  a  Httle  further  on,  of  vomka, 
£pp.  68.  ^96 :  tarUu  Some  put  a  note  of  interrogation  here. 
*'  Are  consumption,  &c.,  of  so  much  consequence  1 ''  but  with 
a  full  stop,  the  sense  is  more  forcible.  ^'Consumption,  &c.> 
are  worth  the  price.''  This  is  an  amplification  of  what  has 
preceded,  Dummodo  tel  caecus  teneam  quos  abnego  nummos.  For 
this  sense  of  ianii,  which  is  very  common,  cf.  iii  54,  tanii  tibi 
nan  sU  apod  Omnis  arena  Tagi ;  vi  137,  iardi  vocat  iUe  pudicam ; 
X  97.  Pliny  says,  magno  mihi  seu  ratio  haec,  seufadlUas  sietit  : 
sed  fait  ianti,  i.e.,  it  was  worth  the  expenditure,  Epp.  viii  2  ; 
and  the  beautiful  line  of  TibuUus,  Non  ego  sum  tatUi,  plaret  ut 
Ula  semd,  ii  6  42.  97 :  i.e.,  let  him  rather  pray  for  the  gout 
than  fail  to  keep  the  money.  Ladas,  There  were  two  well- 
known  runners  of  this  name  ;  but  the  more  celebrated  was  a 
native  of  Laconia.  His  name  had  become  proverbial.  Non  si 
Pegaseo  ferar  volaiu,  Non  Ladas  si  ego  pennipesve  Perseus,  says 
CatuU.  55  24  25.  Sen.  Epp.  85.  Si  non  eget  Anticyra  nee 
Archigene,  if  he  is  not  out  of  his  senses.  Aniicyra  was  a 
town  in  Phocis,  celebrated  for  producing  the  best  hellebore, 
which  was  the  supposed  remedy  for  insanity.  Hence  the 
proverb  'Amx/^^ac  <»  6tT  applied  to  a  person  who  acted  in  a 
foolish  way,  which  the  poet  has  rendered  here,  by  eget  Anti- 
cyra,  cf.  Pers.  iv  16.  Erasmus  (quoted  by  Macleane)  mentions 
a  Greek  proverb, 'A^xXiit/oD  dtTe^ou,  corresponding  to  Archigene 
eget.  The  latter  was  a  well-known  physician,  who  has  already 
appeared  in  vi  236.  99 :  The  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated near  Pisa,  in  Ells,  which  originally  held  the  presidency 
of  the  Olympic  festivals.  Hence  Pisaeae  ramus  olivae.  It  is 
called  esuriens,  as  a  contrast  to  locuples podagrtk  100 :  The 
slowness,  and  yet  the  certainty,  of  divine  vengeance  was  a  very 
common  topic  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Plutarch 
has  a  treatise  on  it.    Lento  guidem  gradu  ad  vindictam  sui  divina 
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procedit  ira  tarditaUmque  supplicU  grcmkUe  compensate  Y aler.  Max. 
i  I,  extern.  3  ;  Sera  qvidem  {Dei)  mantt  ira  iameUy  Stat.  Theb. 
y  689;  dii  immartales,  lenH  quidem  sed  certi  vindices  generis 
hwna/ni,  M.  Sen.  Controv.  v  29.  Here  the  offender  is  repre- 
sented as  thinking  of  its  tardy  pace  only,  pede  poena  elaudo^ 
Hot.  ;  tarda  Poena,  Tibull.  Perhaps  it  may  never  come  up 
with  him ;  or,  the  gods  may  prove  forgiving.  They  must 
indeed  have  had  a  good  many  cases  to  attend  to,  if  one  <^ 
Plautus's  characters  speaks  truly,  Siquidem  incubare  (Jovi)  veUnt, 
qm  perjuraverini,  Locus  non  praeberi  potis  est  in  Capitdio,  Cure,  ii 
2  18  19.  Quod  nemo  novit  paene  nan  fit,  says  the  woman  in 
Appuleius,  Met.  x.  servat  multos  Fortuna  nocentes,  Lucan,  iii  448. 
sed  is  "  moreover,"  "  more  than  this." 

107 :  confirmant.  We  have  here  the.plural,  the  singular 
preceding  and  following,  "  So  these  people  go  on,"  &c.  This 
change  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Latin  authors.  A  good  instance 
occurs  in  CatuU.  64,  where  Ariadne,  speaking  of  the  male  sex, 
says,  Jam  jam  nulla  viro  juranti  femina  credat,  NuUa  viri  sperei 
sermones  essefiddes  Qui  dum  aliguid  cupiens  animus  praegestit  apisd 
Nil  metuunt  jurare,  nihil  promittere  parcunL  formidine  is  the 
apprehension  caused  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  ad  delubra 
vocantem,  sc,  ''  to  swear."  He  will  go  there  before  you  and 
perjure  himself  of  his  own  accord.  109  :  superest.     Rib- 

beck  has  given  the  right  sense  of  this,  and  Mr.  Evans  has 
it  correctly  rendered,  "  when  a  wicked  cause  is  backed  by  im- 
pudence." superesse  alicui,  in  this  sense,  is  to  assist  a  man 
with  one's  advocacy.  It  is  so  used  by  Augustus  in  Sueton. 
Aug.  56.  Aulus  Gellius,  i  22,  censures  this  employment  of 
the  word ;  but  he  admits  that  it  was  general  and  accepted. 
adesse  is  the  usual  word.  110,  111 :  The  allusion  is  to 

some  farce  of  Catullus,  the  playwright,  who  has  been  spoken 
of  at  viii  186,  note,  urbani,  "of  the  town,"  hence  "smart," 
"witty."  salibus  vehemens  intra  pomeria  natis,  Juv.  ix  11. 
nonnulli  vrhanorum,  "  some  of  the  town  wits,"  Suet.  J.  Caes; 
20 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i  10  13  ;  Quint,  vi  3,  &c.  So  wbaniias  in  our 
sense  of  "  cockney-jokes,  tricks,"  Tac.  Hist,  ii  88.  And  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  country  is  spoken  of  as  heavy,  devoid  of 
wit,  Idem  infaceto  est  infacetior  rure,  Catull.  22  14.  rustice, 
awkwardly,  Cic         112, 113  :  The  commentators  quote  from 
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Homer,  IL  v  785  and  859,  which  doabtlesB  Juvenal  had  in 
yiew«  Stentor  shouts  like  fifty  men;  but  Mars  like  ten 
thousand.      GradivuSy  ii  128.  119 :  Fagelliua  is  unknown. 

He  occurs  again  at  xvi  23,  as  a  declamaiar.  He  was  probably 
some  frothy  spouter,  who  put  up  a  statue  of  himself,  as  we 
saw,  in  Satire  rii,  that  lawyers  sometimes  did. 

120:  Accipe  is  either,  Hear  what  consolations  he  can 
give,  or  accept  the  consolations,  &a  The  poet  says,  I  can  put 
you  in  the  way  of  obtaining  some  comfort,  though  I  don't 
profess  to  be  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  various 
philosophical  schools.  Cynic,  Stoic,  or  Epicurean.  Those  who 
wish  to  be  better  informed  than  Juvenal  on  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  these  various  sects  under  the  Empire  should  consult 
Lecky's  '^  European  Morals,"  voL  i.  The  Cynics  were  called 
ayJf^nQy  which  explains  tunica  distaniia,  Seneca  says  of  De- 
metrius, one  of  them,  Demetriwn  virorum  optimum  mecum  dr- 
cum/ero  et  relictis  conehyliatis  cum  Ulo  seminudo  loquor,  ilium 
admiroTf  Epp.  62.  Epicurus  and  his  garden  occur  again  at 
ziv  319.  Pliny  says,  he  was  the  first  to  lay  out  a  garden  at 
Athens,  H.  N.  xiz  4.  suspectwm,  *'  looked  up  to/'  occurred  at 
iz  57.  124, 126  :  Your  case  is  such  a  simple  one  that  it 

requires  no  professor  in  the  art  to  treat  you.  You  may  allow 
a  mere  novice  to  bleed  you.  Bleeding  was  a  universal  remedy 
in  the  old  times,  vi  46,  as  bleeding  and  calomel  have  been  up 
to  our  day.  Philippus  must  be  some  obscure  practitioner. 
dubius  aeger  is  a  sick  man  in  doubtful  case.  So  dubius  simply. 
Cur  modo  ie  dubiam  pavidi  flevere  parerUes?  Ov.  Her.  20  199. 
126:  sqq.  Si  ntUlum  in  terris,  &c.  The  case  is  no  excep- 
tional one.  The  world  is  full  of  bad  men.  'This  is  what  the 
poet  said  at  starting.  This  Satire  seems  to  me  a  very  undi- 
gested work.  129 :  daudenda  estjanua,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
death  in  the  house ;  and  the  loss  of  money,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
is  held  to  be  something  still  more  dreadful.  Beating  the 
breast,  ^Scc,  and  rending  the  garments,  were  familiar  signs  of 
grief,  sdssaque  Pclyxena  palla,  z  262.  diducere,  another  read- 
ing is  deducere;  and  these  two  words,  like  others  prefixed 
with  di  and  de,  are  perpetually  interchanged  in  the  MSS. 
Macleane,  who  reads  the  former,  says,  in  his  off-hand  way, 
"  dtducere  has  no  meaning  here."    On  the  contrary,  it  would 
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be  quite  correct.  Ovid  has  tunkam  summadeducere  iurpUer  ora 
Ad  tnediam,  Am.  i  7  47,  where  the  MSS.  present  no  Tariation, 
and  Calpumius  (the  best  MS.  reading,  and  so  Glaiser  edits), 
Deduxi  tunicas^  ei  pedora  nuda  ceddi,  iii  30.  However,  didueere 
has  a  shade  better  MS.   authority.  133:    hum,  coaeL 

lacrimis  eoactis.     Virg.  Aen.  ii  196.  134:  is,  of  course, 

objected  to  by  some  critics.  135:  cunda  foray  ii  52. 

There  were  three  principal  fora  in  Rome,  cf.  Diet  G.  and  R. 
Ant.,  ad  verb.  136  :  decies,  <<  a  score  of  times,''  as  we 

should  say.  diversa  parte  ledis,  i,  e.,  after  the  documents  have 
been  carefully  gone  over  ever  so  many  times,  and  settled  be- 
tween the  parties,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  instrument.  So  Heinrich  takes  it,  and 
I  think  he  is  right.  Hodgson,  in  his  translation,*  gives  the 
same  sense,  "  though  ten  times  o'er  perused  by  careful  wit- 
nesses before."  137 :  This  line  is  repeated,  with  the  varia- 
tion of  dicens  for  dicuni  at  xvi  41.  ligni,  the  tablets  were  of 
wood,  waxed.  138:    gemmaque  princeps   Sardonychum, 

Though  these  fellows  deny  their  debt,  they  are  rolling  in 
wealth.  The  signet-rings  with  which  they  have  sealed  the 
repudiated  deeds  are  of  costly  sardonyx.  The  sardonyx  has 
been  mentioned  at  vi  382,  and  vii  144,  and  cf.  Pers.  i  16, 
natalUia  tandem  cum  sardonyhce  albuSf  i.«.,  in  his  holiday  attire, 
of  which  a  ring  of  this  stone  formed  a  part  Pliny  has  a  good 
deal  about  the  sardonyx  and  the  estimation  ia  which  it  was 
held  by  the  Romans,  H.  N.  xzxvii  6,  and  in  c  i  of  the  same 
book  he  says  that  the  famous  ring  that  Polycrates  threw  into 
the  sea  was  of  this  stone.  Herodotus  and  the  other  writers 
speak  of  it  as  an  emerald.  140  :  delicias,  cf.  vi  47.  delicias 
hominis.  141 :  gallinae  filius  albae.  Columella  (cited  by 
Heinrich  and  Ruperti)  says  that  white  hens  were  not  prolific. 
Re  Rust  viii  2  7,  which  explains  this  passage.  '^  Why  should 
you  have  come  into  the  world  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances T'  There  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  reference  to  white  as  a 
lucky  colour.  If  Juvenal  had  read,  or  remembered,  the  above 
passage  in  Columella,  he  might  perhaps  have  given  a  different 
illustration,  since  that  writer  represents  white  hens  as  being 
particularly  liable  to  be  pounced  upon  by  ''  hawks  "  and  birds 
of  prey,  from  being  more  easily  seen. 
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146  :  inc.  Stllf,  COejpL  J/f ij  rs  xai  cruvna  xdi  $fTot  i/(  rijv 
Kf^ou  9«^o»rfc  6/x/ay,  Plut.  Cic  146  :  jmmos  cum  janua 
colligit  ignes.  Compare  ix  98,  canddam  ajpponere  tndvis, 
148 :  robigo  seems  to  be  rust,  as  applied  to  any  metal,  fer- 
rugo  is  properly  the  rust  of  iron,  and  aerugo^  of  brass.  Pliny, 
H.  N.,  applies  robigo  to  both,  aes  ac  ferrum  robigo  corripit,  and 
in  another  passage  to  gold ;  see  Forcellini.  Horace  applies 
it  to  corn,  apparently  in  the  sense  of  blight  or  mildew,  nee 
pestUetUem  sentiet  Africum  Fecunda  viiis  nee  sterilem  seges  Eobi- 
ginemj  Od.  iii  23  5  7,  and  so  Virgil  and  Ovid.  We  speak  of 
com  rusting.  160  :  minoTy  "  ready  to  commit  sacrilege  on 
a  smaller  scale,"  "  ready  to  turn  a  dishonest  penny  in  any 
way;"  The  man  who  before  now  has  melted  down  a  full- 
length  statue  of  Jupiter,  won't  hesitate,  if  there  is  nothing 
better  to  be  done  in  his  line,  to  scrape  the  gold  off  the  thighs 
of  a  Neptune,  &c.  (In  the  next  satire,  261,  we  hear  of  the 
helmet  of  Mars  being  stolen.)  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  give  a  clear  sense  to  this  passage,  but  even  thus  it 
must  be  confessed  that  153  does  not  come  in  very  well.  It 
would  be  better  away.  164  :  vfiercatorem,  **  the  purchaser," 
xiv  143.  •  165  ;  deducendum,  a  metaphor  from  a  ship.  Cf. 
viii  213,  note.  167:  guota  pars^  scelerum,  Et  quota  pars 
ista  scelerum  est  f  Sen.  de  Ir.  ii  8.  quota  portio  faeds  Achaei  ? 
Juv.  iii  61.  EtUilius  Gallicus  was  praefectus  urbi,  iv  77,  under 
Domitian,  and  possibly  under  Vespasian,  and  the  friend  of 
Statins,  the  poet,  Silv.  i  4.  Either,  therefore,  the  first  draft 
of  this  Satire  dates  from  Vespasian,  17  note,  or  Gallicus  is 
used  for  the  prefect  of  the  day ;  why,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for 
Gallicus  was  not  a  well>known  man.  The  praefectus  urbi^ 
after  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  sort  of  magistrate,  and 
chief  of  the  police  with  very  extended  powers,  cf.  Diet.  G. 
and  R.  Ant.  162:  goitre  is  still  common  in  the  Alps. 

Quis  tumidum  guttur  miraiur  in  Alpibus  ?  is  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Quis  tulerii  Gracdios  de  seditione  querentes  f  at  ii  24. 
164,  166 :  Martial  has  an  epigram  on  the  flava  caesaries  of 
the  northern  nations.  Arctoa  de  genie  comam  tibi  Lesbia  mm, 
Ut  scires  quanto  sit  tuafiava  magis,  v  68.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
Germans'  truces  et  coerulei  oculi.  The  swelled  breasts  of  Meroe 
are  otherwise  unknown  to  us.     This  passage  seems  a  remi- 
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nisceuce  of  Sen.  de  Ira.  iii  26.  172 :  assiduey  ^^  continaallj." 
Often  as  these  sights  occur,  no  one  laughs.  Heinrich  renders 
"attentively."  This  illustration  is  not  very  happily  intro* 
duced.  In  the  country  of  the  pigmies,  certainly  no  one  who 
looked  on  at  their  combats  with  the  cranes  (and  who  could 
look  on  except  pigmies  ?)  would  be  likely  to  langh  ;  but  this 
would  be  not  on  account  of  the  commonness  of  the  sight,  but 
of  its  peril 

176,  177 :  nosiro  necari  arhUrio  is  "  to  be  put  to  death  in 
any  way  we  choose."  Thraseae  Saranoque  et  Serviliae  daiwr 
mortis  arbiirium,  are  allowed  to  choose  their  own  mode  of  death, 
Tac.  Ann.  xvi  33  ;  Sueton.  Domit.  8.  178-180 :  Some 
take  from  sed  to  ipsa  as  the  speech  of  the  objector.  The  sense 
will  then  be,  "  But  the  slightest  quantity  of  blood  will  afford 
an  enviable  consolation."  In  that  case,  it  is  said  that  ai 
should  be  et ;  but  the  real  objection  is  that  the  sense  is  far 
inferior.  181 :  indoctus,  as  Macleane  observes,  is  com- 
monly used  of  those  who  have  not  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers.  It  is  so  used  at  ii  4,  and 
perhaps  at  iii  87,  but  not  at  viii  49.  Generally,  it  implies 
want  of  skill  in  any  particular  art,  Virg.  £cL  iii  26,  Coningt. 
184,  185  :  Great  philosophers  like  Ghrysippus  or  Thales  or 
Socrates  won't  say  so.  189 :   sqq.     quippe  minuti^  &c 

The  contempt  for  women,  real  or  affected,  of  the  author 
which  forms  the  key-note  of  the  sixth  satire,  breaks  out  here. 
193-196 :  qiMS  diri  conscia  fctcH .  .  .  flagellum.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  reminiscence  of  Lucretius,  at  mens  sibi  conscia  fadis 
Fraemeiuens  adhibet  stimulos  terretque  flagellis,  iii  1018  10 19. 
Ov.  Met.  viii  530  has  almost  the  same  words.  194  :  syrdOj 
'^ noiseless,"  "mute,"  as  at  vii  71.  surdus,  however,  like  the 
French  "sourd,"  its  derivative,  sometimes  has  a  meaning 
which  is  not  exactly  ** noiseless,"  or  "dumb."  The  French 
say  "  un  bruit  sourd,"  a  dull  noise.  196 :  Poena  autem 
vehemens,  without  a  verb.  This  is  very  much  in  the  same 
style  as  Poena  autem  praesens  cum  tu  depones  amidus,  in  Satire  i. 
dwnque  ardens  sanguine,  xi.  197  :  Caedicius,  a  cruel  courtier 
of  Nero,  according  to  the  scholiast  As  Heinrich  remarks, 
this  might  have  been  gathered  from  the  text,  and  the  same 
observation  will  apply,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  to  many 
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of  these  scholia.     There  is  a  man  of  the  name  mentioned 
atxri  46. 

199 :  sqq.  The  Spartan  was  one  Glaucus.  His  story  is 
told  in  Herodotas,  vi  86.  He  was  a  man  with  a  great  repu- 
tation for  honestj,  on  the  strength  of  which  a  certain  Mile- 
sian entrusted  a  sum  of  money  to  him.  On  the  sons  of  the 
Milesian  coming  to  claim  the  deposit,  Glaucus  denied  all 
recollection  of  it,  but  told  them  to  come  again  in  four  months, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  made  a  journey  to  Delphi,  to  consult 
the  oracle.  In  obedience  to  the  intimation  of  the  oracle,  he 
paid  over  the  amount  confided  to  him,  but  as  a  punishment 
for  his  criminal  hesitation,  his  whole  family  died  out ;  in  the 
third  generation  not  a  trace  of  them  was  to  be  found  in  Sparta. 
This  story  (says  Mr.  Blakesley  ad  loc.)is  not  very  aptly  repro- 
duced here,  as  regards  the  subject  illustrated,  and  I  think  this 
is  clear.  202  :  gmerehaty  ''he  kept  inquiring."  Glaucus  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  first  answer,  and  was  then  told  by  the 
priestess,  that  rh  vtiofi^n^ai  rou  ^<o5  xai  rh  vot^ffas  lew  dv9aff0ou, 
*'  to  tempt  the  God  was  as  bad  as  to  commit  the  act ; "  which 
Juvenal  has  almost  literally  rendered  below.  Nam  scelus  intra 
se  iaciium  qui  eogUai  uUum  Fadi  crimen  habei.  This  doctrine, 
which  it  has  been  supposed  that  Christianity  was  the  first  to 
preach,  is  found  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the  heathen 
authors,  ex  gr.^  Senec.  de  Ben.  v  i/^jSic  kUro  est,  etiam  ante^m 
mamus  inquinet :  quia  ad  occidendum  jam  armatus  est,  et  hdbet 
spatiandi  atque  interficiendi  voluntatem,  204 :  tamen  refers  to 
reddidit.  He  restored  it  (from  fear,  it  is  true,  and  not  from 
principle),  and  yet,  &c.  206,  206 :  exstinctus  prohavit;  as 
we  should  say,  ''his  death,  with  that  of  all  his  relations, 
proved ; "  see  vi  8,  exstinctus  passer,  "  the  death  of  a  sparrow," 
kCy  i  163,  note,  quamvis  Umga  deduciis  genie  means,  however 
remotely  they  were  connected  with  him.  208»  209  :  See 
note  202  above.  Such  was  the  punishment  of  one  who  merely 
harboured  a  guilty  intention,  &c  But  what  if  he  has  actually 
committed  the  crime  (like  your  false  friend)  ?  213 :  diffidti 
erescente  cibo.  Seneca  has  non  in  ore  crevii  cibus,  nan  haesit  in 
faucilms,  in  the  same  sense,  Epp.  82.  sed,  "aye,  even  his 
wine  the  wretch  spits  out,"  a  eommon  use  of  sed  Boletus 
domino,  sed  quotes  Claudius  edit,  v  147,  "aye,  even  such  as 
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Glaadius  ate,"  xiv  117.    affer  duos  davas.    Clavasf   Bedprchas^ 
propera  dto^  Plant.  Rud.  iii  5.     Some  editors,  each  as  Jahn 
and  Ribbeck,  have  substituted  Setind  for  sed  vina,  with  do 
MS.  authority  and  against  all  probability.     For  sed  vina  to 
be  changed  into  Setina,  would  have  been  natural  (though  the 
change  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  MSSl),  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  a  transcriber  would  alter  Setina 
into  the  more  difficult  sed  vino,         214 :  Alban  wine  we  had 
at  y  33.     Falernian  wine  seems  to  have  been  very  alcoholic 
and  required  keeping.     Pliny  says  it  was  the  only  wine  that 
took  fire  when  flame  was  applied  to  it     He  adds  that  there 
were  three  kinds,  one  of  which  he  calls  ausierum,  and  that  it 
had  much  degenerated  in  his  day,  H.N.  xiv  6.     Falemi  calices 
amariareSf  Catull.  27,  Hor.  Od.  i  27  9,  &c.,  densissima  ruga^ 
"  a  crowd  of  wrinkles,"  like  cUnsissima  ledica,  i  120.         221 : 
major  imago  humana,   Offertur  ei  mtUierisfigura,  humana  grandiar, 
Plin.  Epp.  vii  27.     majorem  humana  spedem,  Tac.  Hist,  i  86, 
iv  83,  and  major  humana  vox^  v  1 3.     nota  major  imagOy  Virg.,  &c. 
223  :  sqq.     The  elder  Pliny,  in  his  second  book,  has  col- 
lected a  mass  of  information,  originally  worthless,  but  which 
the  lapse  of  time  has  rendered  curious,  about  the  thunder  and. 
lightning  of  his  day.     Here  the  guilty  wretch  thinks  the  storm 
directed  at  him.     Compare  the  well-known  passage  in  which 
King  Lear  apostrophises  the  tempest,  "  Let  the  great  gods, 
That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads.  Find  out  their 
enemies  now.     Tremble,  thou  wretch,  That  hast  within  thee 
undivulged  crimes  Unwhipped  of  justice,"  &c.     Caligula  used 
to  hide  under  a  bed  during  a  thunderstorm,  according  to  Sue- 
tonius, Cal.  51.     Me  reor  infesto  cam  tonat  igne  petty  says  Ovid, 
Trist.  i  I  82.         229  :  vigili  cum  febre,  "  with  the  fever  that 
never  goes  to  sleep;"  vigiles  fenesirae,  iii  2'j$fpervig%li  toro,  xv 
43,  pemox  aleaj  viii  10,  or  '^  with  the  fever  which  keeps  them 
awake."    So  sterUis,  often,  for  **  causing  sterility,"  Hor.  Od. 
iii  23  6.     It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  vigili  febre  is  one 
of  the  figures  of  speech  in  the  so-called  '*  Declamator "  which 
Ribbeck  objects  to  as  too  violent.         233 :  cristam  galliy  the 
same  as  gallum  cristaium.     The  whole  cock  was  offered,  cf.  xii 
96.     A  cock  (or  a  goat)  was  usually  vowed  to  Aesculapius,  in 
case  of  recovery  from  illness ;  here,  the  Lares  are  spoken  of 
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as  the  recipients.  237  :  superesi  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  at  109,  where  see  note.  238  :  tandem,  ^'  too  late/'  as  at 
▼i  361.  240  :  mutari  nesda,  "  incapable  of  change  ; "  rudis 
et  Graias  mirari  nesdus  artes,  zi  100,  nesciat  irasci,  x  360  xiv 
231.  Here  the  nature  of  these  bad  men  is  spoken  of  as  ftxa 
and  mutari  nesda,  A  few  lines  above,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
moblilis  and  varia.  And  although  we  may  understand  the 
poet's  meaning,  it  is  impossible  to  admire  the  ambiguous  way 
in  which  he  has  expressed  it,  unless  236  be  spurious,  as  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is.  241,  242:  quando  .  .  .  ruhorem, 
Ribbeck  asks,  How  can  modesty  be  thrown  out  by  rubbing  1 
Bat  this  is  not  the  sense.  Attritus  here,  as  frans  durior,  viii 
189,  means  "hardened,"  "hardened  by  contact  with  the 
world,"  as  we  say.  trita  frons  sub  persona  (the  same  expres- 
sion, used  in  a  double  sense).  Sen.  Nat.  Quaest.  vii  32.  246 : 
uncus,  the  hook  by  which  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  dragged 
along  to  the  Tiber,  after  execution,  Sejanus  dudtur  unco,  x  66. 
It  was  inserted  under  the  chin,  facus  menio,  Prop,  iv  i  141, 
infixus  faudhus,  Ov.  Ibis  168,  where,  however,  some  read 
ossibus.  The  man  will  either  be  put  to  death  some  day,  or 
transported  to  some  island  where  he  will  meet  with  plenty 
of  fashionable  company.  Macleane  says,  ^^exsviibus  magnis 
does  not  mean  they  were  great  in  anything  but  wickedness." 
I  think  it  means  simply  exiles  of  quality.  248 :  nominis 
invisi,  "the  hated  person;"  not  a  very  unusual  sense  of 
nomen  in  the  poets,  pater  0  relidum  Filiae  nomen,  Hor.  Od. 
^^  27  34 ;  TibuU.  iii  4  61.  249  :  nee  surdum  nee  Tiresiam, 
"  neither  deaf  nor  blind."  Tiresias  was  the  blind  prophet  of 
Thebes, 
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There  are  manj  vices,  such  as  gambling,  gluttony,  cruelty, 
incontinence,  and  the  like,  which  parents  teach  their  children 
by  their  own  example.  Youth  is  sure  to  make  a  pattern  of 
what  it  sees  done  at  home.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that 
parents  should  not  only  themselves  abstain  from  all  vicious 
practices,  but  should  banish  from  their  houses  everything  of 
a  nature  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  young.  How  inconsis- 
tent it  is  to  blame  your  boys  for  exaggerating  your  faults, 
when  you  yourself  have  been  their  instructor ! 

When  a  guest  is  expected,  you  take  very  good  care  that 
your  house  and  furniture  should  show  to  advantage,  and  be 
free  from  dirt.  Would  that  you  took  the  same  pains  with 
your  household  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  that  your  son  might 
see  nothing  that  marred  its  purity.  It  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence how  you  bring  him  up.  We  see  this  in.  the  brute  crea- 
tion. Vultures  and  eagles,  when  they  grow  up,  take  to  the 
same  food  that  the  parent  bird  first  brought  to  them  in  the 
nest.  Cetronius  spent  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  in  build- 
ing ;  his  son  squandered  the  remainder  in  the  same  way. 
Some  men  show  a  respect  for  Judaism  (Christianity) ;  their 
sons  become  proselytes  and  fall  complete  victims  to  the  super- 
stition. 

Young  men,  I  say,  are  prone  to  imitate  what  is  bad,  but 
there  is  one  vice  in  particular  which  is  actually  forced  upon 
them  against  their  inclination.  The  poet  draws  a  graphic 
picture  of  a  miser,  and  exhibits  some  of  the  paltry  and  sordid 
household  economies  which  he  teaches  his  child.  When  by 
these  means  a  fortune  is  saved,  estates  are  purchased,  and  their 
boundaries  enlarged,  often  by  violence.    But  what  matters  ill- 
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fame  ?  Money  is  the  grand  thing  !  He  then  goes  on,  in  his  usual 
style,  to  contrast  all  these  great  possessions  with  the  simpli< 
city  and  frugality  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  Luxury 
has  brought  all  these  evils  upon  us.  Parents  and  nurses  are 
always  instilling  the  main  chance  into  their  charge's  minds  as 
the  one  great  rule  of  life.  Don't  be  afraid  !  Your  son  will  as- 
suredly better  your  instructions.  He  will  commit  all  sorts  of 
crimes  which  you  may  say  that  you  never  had  in  view,  but  of 
which  you  are  assuredly  the  prime  cause.  Perhaps  some  day 
he  may  come  to  think  that  you  yourself  are  living  rather  too 
long! 

It  is  better  than  a  play  to  watch  the  ways  in  which  these 
people  get  money.  The  poet  then  describes  the  perils  of  the 
deep  (of  which  he  always  seems  to  have  a  very  vivid  sense), 
which  are  voluntarily  run  by  merchants  in  quest  of  wealth. 
To  think  of  them  being  tossed  about  by  the  waves  is  as  good 
as  to  watch  an  acrobat,  or  a  tight-rope  dancer.  Some  day  the 
ship  goes  to  pieces,  and  then  our  poor  friend,  half  naked  and 
starving,  has  to  beg  his  bread.  Then  what  terrible  cares  does 
the  guardianship  of  great  wealth  involve  %  What  a  dreadful 
fright  the  millionaire  is  in  lest  a  fire  should  consume  his  house 
and  treasures  of  art !  Diogenes  in  his  tub  had  no  such  appre- 
hensions. He  was  far  happier  than  Alexander  pining  for  a 
whole  world.  All  that  is  really  requisite  is  what  may  be 
enough  to  sustain  life  decently.  If  .that  rule  seems  too  rigid 
for  our  manners,  I  give  you  a  knight's  or  even  a  senator's  fee. 
If  that  won't  satisfy  you,  nothing  in  the  world  will. 

Macleane  well  remarks  upon  90  (see  90  note),  that  the  palace 
of  Hadrian  could  hardly  have  been  built  when  Juvenal  wrote 
this  Satire.  The  date  of  this  construction  is  uncertain,  but  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  later  than  a.d.  134.  Some  see  in 
196  an  allusion  to  Hadrian's  visit  to  Britain,  a.d.  120-121^ 
but  this  kind  of  conjecture  is  worthless.  It  might  as  well  be 
said  that  99  is  an  allusion  to  the  order  against  circumcision 
issued  by  that  Emperor,  which  was  one  of  the  ^uses  of  the 
Jewish  war  which  broke  out  in  bis  reign. 
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NOTES  TO   SATIRE  XIV. 


1 :  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Fuscinus.  2  :  fUUdis 
rebus.  The  minds  of  the  children,  naturally  innocent,  are  the 
"  bright  things."  Mr.  Simcox,  whose  Juvenal  forms  part  o£ 
a  classical  and  educational  series  called  "  Catena  Classicomm," 
has  six  consecutive  notes  on  the  first  nine  lines  of  this  Satire, 
which,  being  very  short,  may  be  cited  as  offering  in  a  small 
space  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  what  notes  for  boys 
ought  not  to  be: — **nUid%»  .  .  .  rebuSj  as  we  shoxdd  say,  'a 
tidy  property.'  monstrant  .  .  .  traduntqut,  cause  and  effect. 
senem.  lusvmvs  yt^ofrixu^^  Suet.  Aug.  71.  BnUaius.  He 
does  not  begin  too  late  for  mischief,  eodem,  as  his  father. 
dididi,  he  has  learnt  to  do  it  himself,  for  he  cannot  trust  the 
cook.''  As  far  as  all  this  is  intelligible,  it  is  either  wrong  or 
violently  strained.  damnosa  cden.  Alea  parva  nuces  ei  noH' 
damnasa  viderUur,  Mart,  xiv  18.  6:  fritiUo,  the  box  from 
which  the  dice  were  thrown,  called  also  turricvlaj  Mart  xiv* 
16  ;  phimus,  Hor.  Sat.  ii  7  17,  and  pyrguSy  though  some  have 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  between  them.  Martial  speaks 
of  ineerti  friiUli,  i,e,,  rendering  it  uncertain  how  the  dice 
would  fall ;  and  Seneca  of  resonarUe  friiiUo,  making  a  rattle. 
They  must  have  resembled  the  implements  in  use  now.  arma 
are  the  dice;  and  in  i  9T,  the  steward  who  carries  the  gambling 
apparatus  is  called  armiger ;  Froelia  ^pjuifUa  illie  di8penaator€ 
videbis  Armigero.  Bullatus,  v  164,  note.  6:  sqq.  Truffles 
and  mushrooms,  as  delicacies,  occurred  in  Sat  v.  boleiuSy  for 
convenience,  may  be  translated  ''  mushrooms ; "  but  what  we 
call  mushrooms  (agaricus  campestris)  are  precisely  what  the 
modern  Italians  do  not  eat.  And  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
tradition  on  this  subject  has  remained,  ficeduia,  '^the  bec- 
cafico,"  is  similarly  mentioned  by  Martial,  xiii  5,  and  49, 
who  makes  the  second  syllable  long.    There  is,  however,  no 
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necessity  for  supposing,  with  Macleane,  that  it  should  perhaps 
be  pronounced  here  as  a  word  of  three  syllables.  There  are 
plenty  of  examples  in  which,  with  regard  to  syllables  of  words 
not  in  yery  common  use  in  poetry,  and  which  were  probably 
not  strongly  marked  in  pronunciation,  the  poets  pleased  them- 
selyes  about  the  quantity,  nebulone  parenie  had  better  be 
taken  with  monstrarUe;  but  it  could  also  stand  alone,  ^'with 
a  debauchee  for  his  father."  guloy  i  140,  y  94,  the  thing  for 
the  person.  10 :  sqq.  cum  sepiimus  .  .  .  renaio.  Seyen 
years  of  age  was  an  epoch  in  life  with  the  Romans.  Up  to 
that  time  children  were  infantes  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  the  age  at  which  they  shed  their  front  teeth 
and  get  them  replaced  by  others,  H.  N.  yii  16.  12 :  bar- 
batas  magistroSy  i«.,  teachers  of  philosophy,  Pers.  iy  i.  Beards 
were'  much  affected  by  those  who  set  up  as  philosophers, 
Stoics,  Cynics,  d^c.  ix  vurywoi  t^pig  was  a  Greek  proyerb,. 
which  Horace  has  imitated  in  sapieniem  pascere  harbam^  Sat 
^^  3  35*  Video  barbam  et  pallium,  philosqphum  nondum  video, 
Aul.  Gell.  N.  A«  ix  2 ;  Appul.  Met.  zi  244.  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  reintroduced  the  general  practice  of  wearing  a  beard ; 
because  he  had  scars  on  his  face,  Plutarch  says  (if  so,  much 
for  the  same  reason  that  made  George  IV.  take  to  high  stocks) ; 
but  yery  likely  owing  to  his  affectation  of  philosophy. 

16 :  modicis  erroribus  aeqms.  Sen.  has  the  same  expres- 
sion, err,  aeq,  de  Ira.  ii  10,  as  erroribus  plaeabilis,  Plin.  Epp.. 
ix  24,  ^'  indulgent  to  small  transgressions ; "  not  bursting 
into  a  passion,  but  preserying  his  equanimity.  Cicero  has 
the  phrases,  praebere  se  aequum  alicui,  aequissimus  aestimaior  et 
judeXy  &c,  Macleane  is  here  quite  wide  of  the  mark.  He 
translates  "  a  mild  habit  that  seldom  goes  wrong."  He  him- 
self goes  yery  wrong  here;  which  is  not  usual  with  him. 
16  :  sqq.  0  demens,  ita  servtis  homo  est  I  exclaimed  the  lady, 
in  yi  222.  RtUilns.  This  name  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  Satire  xi,  where  it  stood  for  a  man  who  had  run  through, 
his  property.  Here  it  stands  for  a  tyrannical  master.  He 
thinks  the  sound  of  the  whip  more  delightful  than  the  song 
of  a  Siren.  Aniiphates  was  King  of  the  Laestrygones,  in 
Sicily,  who  ate  up  one  of  the  three  men  whom  Ulysses  had 
sent  out  as  explorers,  and  sunk  all  his  ships  but  one..    The 
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story  is  told  by  Homer,  Odyss^  x  80-132.  Polyphemfus  we 
had  at  \x  64.  tortore^  cf.  vi  480,  sunt  quae  tortoribus  annua 
joraesterU.  Slaves  were  put  to  the  torture  to  obtain  evidence ; 
but  the  meaning  here  seems  to  be  that  the  poor  wretch  is 
branded  with  hot  iron  because  a  couple  of  towels  are  missing, 
perhaps  at  the  bath,  Mart,  xii  70.  Lygdamus  uraitiry  eandes- 
cat  lamina  vemae,  Propert.  iv  7  35.  Hence  a  slave  so  marked 
is  called  liieratus  by  Plautus,  and  triune  lUerarum  homOy  i.e.,fury 
Aul.  ii  4  46 ;  see  next  note.  Of  course,  there  would  be  a  check 
upon  the  cruelty  of  many  masters  in  the  fear  of  vengeance  on 
the  part  of  the  slaves.  And  this  vengeance  was  not  onfre- 
quently  resorted  to.  Seneca  says,  non  pauciores  servorum  ira 
tecidisse  quam  regum,  Epp.  4 :  see  the  story  related  in  Plin. 
£pp.  iii  14.  16,  17  :  Cf.  Sen.  Epp.  47,  Vis  tu  cogiiare  iOum 
qitem  servum  tuum  vocas,  ex  Usdem  seminUms  artumy  eodem  frui 
eodOf  aeque  spirare^  aeque  vivere,  aeque  morif  and,  again,  de 
Clement,  i  18,  ejusd&nn  naturae  est,  cujus  tu.  Compare 
Petron.  71,  and  Quinct.  Declam.  xiii,  for  similar  sentiments. 
Macrob.,  Saturn,  ix  11,  seems  to  have  copied  Juvenal  as  well 
as  Seneca,  quasi  non  ex  isdem  tibi  (servi)  et  cansient  et  alaniur 
elementiSy  &c.  24 :  inscrijpta  ergasifula,  the  branded  slaves 
who  were  lodged  in  the  ergastula  (vi  151,  note),  dungeons 
often  built  underground,  Colum.  i  6  3.  The  word  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  by  Pliny,  H.  N.  xviii  6,  coli  rura  ab  ergas- 
iulis  pessimum  est.  So  career  for  "  one  in  a  prison,"  LuciL 
Slaves  were,  of  course,  chattels,  and  the  Jurisconsults  calt 
them  ruris  instrumenia  vocalia,  oxen  semivocalia,  "waggons," 
•*  ploughs,"  &c.,  muta.  An  F  on  the  forehead  signified  Fugi- 
tivus.  Slaves  marked  in  this  and  other  ways  were  called 
Inscripti.  Quatuor  inscripii  portahant  vile  cadavery  Mart  viii 
759,  literati  (see  last  note),  and  stigmatici  in  Cicero.  It  is  to 
this  that  Martial  alludes  when  he  says  of  an  upstart,  JEt  nume- 
rosa  linunt  stellantem  spleniafroniem  Ignoras  quvi  sit  f  spUnia  toUe^ 
leges,  ii  29.  Take  off  the  plasters,  and  you  will  see  that  he  is 
an  inscriptus. 

24 :  career  rusiicus.  These  bridewells  were  in  the  country, 
Augehis  ruri  numero  genus  ferratiLe^  Plant.  Most  i  ^  18;  Juv. 
viii  180,  xi  80  81.  Some  put  a  stop  after  career,  and  take 
Musticus  with  exspecias,  on  the  strength  of  Horace's  well-known 
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Rutiicus  exspeetai  dum  defiuai  amnis,  in  which  case  the  sense  will 
be,  '*  are  you  such  a  rustic  as  to  suppose  1"        26  :  sqq.   Com- 
pare z  220,  sqq.         33:  subeunt^  the  reading  of  P.     Most 
MSS.    have  suibeant,  when  the  sense  will  be,  ^' since  thej 
enter  the  mind."    The  indicative  is,  I  think,  more  in  Juve- 
nal' 8  manner,     auct.     So  Cic.  calls  a  man's  father  domesticus 
aucicr,  Cic.  Balb.  22.         36  :  Titan  is  Prometheus,  a  son  of 
the  Titan   lapetus,  the  fabled  creator  of  the  human  race. 
Quam  satus  lapeio  mixUxm  fluvicUibus  undis  Firmt  in  effigiem 
moderantum  cuncta  Deorum^   Ov.  Met.  i  82  83.     Men  were 
spoken  of  as  eompositi  Into  at  vi  13.        36  :  reliquos,     Mr. 
Munro,  ad  Lucret.  i  550,  says  that  Persius,  Silius,  Statins 
and  Juvenal  first  used  reliquus  as  a  trisyllable,  and  that  Virgil 
and  Horace  avoided  the  word.     In  the  older  writers  it  is  four- 
syllabled.         37:  veieris  trahit  orhita  culpae.    Compare  ziii 
239  240,  ad  mores  naiura  recurrit  Damnatos.     crhita  is  properly 
the  track  or  rut  made  by  a  wheel,     hujm  depends  upon^^^n^. 
41 :  Turpibus  ac  pravis,     Macleane  says  that  both  of  these 
words  are  applied  to  the  human  shape,  and  that  they  may  be 
translated  here  ''ugly  and  deformed."    I  think  not;  it  is 
exclusively  of  mental  and  moral  characteristics  that  the  author 
is  speaking ;  and  besides  people  are  not  prone  to  imitate  what 
is  physically  ugly  and  deformed,     turpe  is  used  of  a  bad  action, 
below  48.     Catiline  is  a  favourite  illustration  of  Juvenal's,  ii 
27,  viii  231,  X  288.     The  uncle  of  Brutus  was  Cato  of  Utica. 
Plin.  Epp.  vii  24.        44  :  visu  is  illustrated  hj  puellae;  dictu 
by  the  parasite's  song.         47 :  reverentia,  **  respect  for,"  as  ii 
no,  Hie  nullus  verbis  pudor  aut  reverentia  mensae,  v  72.     Cic. 
couples  Brutus  and  avunculus  ejus  in  the  same  way,  ad  Att  v 
21.         48 :  ^  ^tt  .  •  •  annos,  "  don't  look  down  upon  him  as 
if  he  were  too  young  to  take  notice."        56 :  Unde  tibifrontem, 
&c     So  Horace  Unde  mihi  lapidem  ?  ,  .  ,  unde  sagittas  f    Sat. 
ii  7  116.     Sat.  ii  5  102.     ^  is  similarly  used  by  our  poet,  viii 
9  142,  and  below  135.    frontem  is  the  brow  of  authority ;  **  the 
front  of  Jove  to  threaten  and  command,"  of  Shakespeare. 
fronspatema  is  used  as  frons parentis,  here,  by  Calpurn.    Ludere 
conaniem  veiuisti  fronte  patema,  iv  21.      68:  ventosa,  **  windy." 
The  cupping-glass  is  "  ventouse  "  in  French.     In  point  of  fact, 
as  is  well  known,  it  is  the  reverse  of  windy,  a  portion  of  the 
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air  being  exhausted  in  it.  This  causes  the  blood  to  rise,  cucur- 
hUa  is  properly  a  gourd,  Mart.  xi.  31  i.  He  says  the  man  is 
mad  and  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  cupped.  Cupping  and 
bleeding  were  resorted  to  in  cerebral  affections.     So  at  vi  46, 

0  medid  mediam  pertundile  venaniy  Bleed  him,  doctors ;  he  is 
mad.  qtiotiescumqite  coeperis  a  te  exire,  sanguinem  tibi  a  capUe 
mitiamy  Petron.  90.  In  this  passage  Juvenal  first  makes  the 
son  exaggerate  his  father's  sins,  53,  and  then  says  the  father 
is  all  the  time  committing  worse  sinBjpejora,  57,  than  the  son. 

69  :  sqq.  If  company  is  expected  none  of  your  servants 
will  be  allowed  to  be  idle.  There  will  be  a  general  setting  to 
rights  and  cleaning  up,  that  the  house  may  appear  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  pavimenkim  in  rich  men's  houses  would  be  of 
costly  material,  marble,  mosaic,  &c  Marmoribus  rwiproperantf 
vi  430.  The  atrium  in  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet  at  Pom- 
peii was  paved  with  white  marble.  nUidas  ostende  colunmas, 
**  show  them,''  t.e.,  by  drawing  aside  the  curtains,  such  as  those 
which  separated  the  (Urium  from  the  iMinum  or  muniment- 
room  ;  or  ostende  nitidas  inay  also  be  rendered,  "  show  tiiem 
forth  in  all  their  splendour,"  like  pueros  proditcit  awircs,  228 
{&nd. senibtLS  indtUget  porcisy  as  Heinrich  takes  it  "  ita  ut  senes 
fiant,"  vi  160),  a  common  idiom.  62  :  aspera  vasa.  Virgil 
speaks  of  aspera  signis  poc^da.  So  stantem  extra  pocula  caprum^ 
i  76,  inaeqtuUes  heryUo  phialaSf  v  38,  where  stones  have  been  let 
in.  With  the  preceding  speech,  compare  Plautus,  Pseud,  i  2 
28,  Tibi  hoc  praecipio  ut  niteant  aedes  .  .  .  Tuestoleetistemiai&r. 
iu  argerUum  eltdto;  idem  exsiruito  . .  .  Varsa,  sparsa,  tersa  tfroAx, 
lautaque  omnia  ut  sient,  ^  lavet  is  another  reading  for  leve,  in 
respect  to  which  a  critic  asks,  Who  ever  has  plate  washed  1 

1  should  imagine  every  one  who  uses  plate.  But  leve  seems 
better ;  and  is  the  reading  of  P.  62  :  virga  murmur  omne 
(servorum)  compesciiur  Macrob.  Sat.  i  11.  66,  67:  uno, 
^emodio^  servuliUy  untis  repeated,  serve  to  emphasise  the  mean- 
ing, and  to  show  at  what  a  very  trifling  expense  all  this  which 
he  makes  such  a  fuss  about,  might  be  set  straight  This  k 
quite  in  the  poet's  manner,  cf.  iii  226  227,  note.  Saw-dost 
(which  was  used  in  the  same  way  as  our  tea-leaves)  would,  of 
course,  be  very  cheap,  Vilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis^  in  scobe^ 
quanim  Consisiit  sumptus?    Hor.  Sat.  ii  4  81.    It  seems  to 
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have  been  thrown  on  the  floor,  also,  at  the  end  of  dinner, 
after  which  the  scraps,  fallen  crumbs,  &c.,  were  swept  np. 
Senee.  Con  troy.  25.  At  Trimalchio's  banquet,  it  is  scented, 
Petron.  68.  The  umodius  would  be  about  one  English 
gallon. 

70,  71 :  Bentley,  speaking  of  this  passage,  says,  "  Vah, 
quam  inficeta  et  inconcinna  repetitio  est  patriae,  patriae;*' 
and  he  proposes  patrilms  in  the  first  line,  BentL  ad  Hor.  Od. 
iii  6  20.  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  the  repetition 
is  highly  forcible  (and  certainly  in  Juvenal's  manner,  x  103 
104,  note).  '*  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  another 
citizen  to  the  country,  if  you  take  care  that  he  is  useful  to  the 
country."  Compare  viii  28,  rams  Civis,  et  egregius,  patriae  eon- 
tingisovafUi  74:  instOuas.  The  Fr.  tn^/t/u^itr  still  exhibits 
this  precise  sense  of  the  word^  With  regard  to  what  follows, 
Pliny  informs  us  that  storks  were  so  much  esteemed  for  de- 
'stroying  serpents,  that  in  Thessaly  it  was  a  capital  offence  to 
kill  one  of  them,  H.  N.  x  23.  Virg.  Georg.  ii  320.  77  : 
«^.  The  vulture  hastens  back  to  her  young  from  the  car- 
cases of  cattle  and  dogs,  and  dead  bodies  hanging  on  crosses, 
carrying  in  her  beak  some  of  the  carrion,  aves^  famulae  Javis, 
et  generosae^  are  one  subject,  ''  eagles."  Eagles  are  believed 
to  be  not  much,  if  at  all,  more  delicate  in  their  food  than 
vvltures ;  but  Juvenal  here,  as  elsewhere  in  his  illustrations 
drawn  from  natural  history,  follows  popular  tradition. 
Beavers  do  not  mutilate  themselves,  xii  34*  Ants  do  not 
lay  up  stores  for  winter,  vi  361.  Cranes  have  not  got  talons, 
xiii  169.  Elephants  do  not  shed  their  tusks  when  they  have 
grown  too  heavy,  xi  126.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  they  were 
^ver  found  in  Arabia.  Probably  there  were  no  be^^  in 
Africa,  iv  100.  Tigers  and  boars  do  fight  among  each  other, 
&v  161  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  vultures  build  on  rocks, 
and  not  in  trees,  as  here  represented.  Juvenal  might,  how- 
ever, plead  in  excuse,  as  to  the  last  error,  the  example  of 
Pfaaedrns,  who  makes  a  similar  mistake  about  eagles,  AquUa 
in  ^UnU  quercu  nidum  feceraty  ii  4 ;  and  of  Ovid,  who  also 
represents  vultures  as  building  in  trees.  Am.  i  1 2  20. 

86  :  sqq.  The  poet  introduces,  as  anotiber  illustration 
of  his  meaning,  one  Cetronius,  who  may  be  either  a  real  or 
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fictitious  personage.  This  man  had  the  passion  for  building 
which  was  so  common  among  the  wealthy  Romans,  and  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  fortune  in  erecting  costly  villas.  See  what 
followed.  His  son,  with  his  father's  bad  example  before  his 
ejeSy  and  trained  to  the  same  tastes,  sqaandered  all  that  was 
left  (and  it  was  no  inconsiderable  sum)  in  the  same  way. 
87 :  Gaietae.  The  modem  Gaeta.  Tibur  and  Praenede  are 
coupled  at  iii  190-192.  89,  90:  Marble  for  building  was 
imported  from  yarious  parts  of  Greece  and  Africa.  Numida- 
rum  fulta  cdumnis  .  .  .  coenatio,  vii  182  183.  MonHlms  atU 
alte  Gratis  effulta  niiebani  Atria,  Stat  Theb.  i  145.  Pliny, 
H.  N.  zxxvi  3,  speaks  of  L.  Crassus,  the  orator,  as  the  first 
who  introduced  into  Rome  pillars  of  foreign  marble.  They 
were  from  Hymettus,  in  Attica.  90 :  Foriunae  atfiu  Her- 
ndis  aedem.  There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Fortune  at 
Praeneste.  The  modern  town  of  Palestrina  is  almost  entirely 
built  upon  its  foundations.  It  is  often  alluded  to  by  the 
poets,  PraenesHnae  moenia  sacra  Deae,  Oy.  Fast,  yi  61.  For- 
tuna  Praenestina,  Lucan,  ii  193  194.  Tibur  was  famed  for  the 
worship  of  Hercules,  and  the  epithet  "  Herculeum  "  is  often 
applied  to  it  by  the  poets,  Itur  ad  Eercidei  gdidas  qua  Tibwris 
arcis,  Mart,  i  13  i.  Strabo  viii  11,  speaks  of  the  temple  of 
Hercules  at  Tibur,  and  shortly  afterwards  of  the  celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste.  Macleane  well 
remarks  that  the  enormous  buildings  erected  by  Hadrian  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Tibur,  could  hardly  haye  been  built 
when  Juyenal  wrote  these  yerses,  or  he  would  probably 
have  alluded  to  them.  They  formed  the  most  magnificent 
cluster  of  structures  in  Italy,  embracing  a  circuit  of 
eight  miles.  90,  91 :  vineens,  vincebaL  So  Seneca  speaks 
of  aedifida  privata  Umtatem  urUum  magnarum  vincenHa,  de 
Benef.  yii  10,  where,  of  course,  the  grounds  and  gardens 
must  be  included.  91 :  Posides  was  a  freedman  and 
favourite  of  Claudius.  Pliny,  xxxi  2,  speaks  of  some  baths 
at  Baiae  which  were  called  after  him.  It  would  seem  from 
this  passage  that  he  erected  fine  structures,  as  so  many 
others  did.  92 :  sqq.  Dum  habiiai  .  .  .  imminuit,  fregii^ 
and  lower  down,  iurbavU  .  .  .  dum  oitoUiL  The  common  con^ 
struction.    Tacitus  joins  dum  to  the  present,  even  in  oblique 
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constructions,  with  a  past  tense  preceding,   Hist.  iii.  38, 
Emesti's  note. 

96 :  sqq.  The  poet  introduces  the  Jews ;  see  vi  159  160, 
where  the  Sabbaths  and  the  pigs  have  already  figured.  When 
he  speaks  of  people  turning  Jews,  through  parental  example,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  he  confounds  Christians  with  Jews,  as  his 
countrymen  were  wont  to  do.  The  former,  who  were  making 
many  proselytes  at  this  time,  were  supposed  to  be  a  sect  of  the 
latter,  and  even  if  the  hatred  which  the  Jews  bore  to  the  Chris- 
tians were  generally  noticed,  it  would  prove  no  bar  to  this  idea 
being  held ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  serve  to  confirm  it,  as 
the  hatred  existing  between  religious  and  even  philosophical 
sects  was  known,  then  as  now,  often  to  spring  from  very 
minute  differences.  Cf.  Sueton.  Tiber.  36,  where  the  expres- 
sion simUia  (Judaeis)  seciantes  has  been  held  to  refer  to  Chris- 
tians, though  it  is  not  likely  that  many  had  penetrated  to 
Eome,  at  that  early  period.  Cf.  Tac,  Ann.  ii  85.  Sueton. 
Domit  12,  ^i  vel  improfessi  Judaicam  viveient  vUam  vd,  dis- 
simukUa  origine^  tributa  non  pependisseni,  may  not  improbably 
have  reference  to  Christians,  and  Jewish  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  another  passage,  in  the  same  author,  Claud.  25, 
Judaeas,  impidsore  Christo,  assidue  tumuUuanks,  Roma  expulit^ 
shows  the  confused  notion  then  entertained  as  to  the  two 
religions.  Similarly  Dion  tells  us  that  besides  Jews  proper, 
others  bear  the  name  who  ra  tofisfia  aurm,  xouvt^  aXXot^nti 
ipTig  ^ifXoDtf/,  xxxvii  17  ;  and  in  Ixvii  14,  he  speaks  of  people 
being  condemned,  including  Flavius  Clemens,  under  Domitian, 
for  going  over  to  the  Jews.  Compare  also  Ixviii  i.  In  all 
these  cases,  he  probably  refers  to  Christians,  and  many  other 
examples  might  be  given  of  this  confusion  on  the  part  of 
pagan  writers,  during  the  first  two  centuries,  ex  gr.^  Arrian 
(ii  9),  quoted  by  Lipsius  on  Tac.  Ann,  xv  44,  who  wrote  not 
much  later  than  JuvenaL  Sabbaths  were  spoken  of  in  Satire 
vi,  loc.  cit.,  as  festa.  Augustus,  in  Suetonius,  Aug.  76,  seems 
to  look  upon  them  as  fasts,  which  they  were  not,  Ne  Judaeus 
quidem,  mi  Tiberi,  tarn  dUigenter  Sabbatis  jejtmium  servat,  guam 
ego  hodie  servavL  Probably  all  that  Augustus  and  Juvenal 
knew  of  the  matter  was  that  the  seventh  day  was,  in  some 
way  or  other,  held  sacred  by  the  Jews.        96 :  metuere  and 
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tneius  are  the  words  used  for  fear  of  the  gods,  fneiuens  dwum 
matertera,  Pers.  ii  31.  Deum  metunif  parerUum  amarem  et  cog- 
natum  concordiam,  Plant.  Atnphit.  ii  2  an,  which  illustrates 
this  very  clearly.  So  metuurU  juSy  loi  below,  and  tiimidiis 
Deorum,  Ov^  Met.  v  loo.  97 :  The  Jews  were  supposed 
to  worship  the  skies,  probably  from  their  religion  not  allowing 
any  image  of  the  deity,  Tac.  Hist,  y  5,  who  says  the  same  of 
the  Germaps,  Grerm.  9 ;  and  Strabo,  accordingly,  represents 
Moses  as  teaching  that  there  was  one  God,  i  xdkwfUf  ou^afdv 
xai  xMfio9  xai  r^v  rut  o*ru9  ^vtf'/f,  zvi,  p  761 ;  SO  also  Dion,  ice 
dedUa  sacris  Incerii  Judaea  Dei,  Lucan,  ii  592.  In  the  fragment 
of  Petronins  quoted  on  vi  160,  it  is  said  of  the  Jew,  Et  60eU 
•summas  advocai  auriculas,  which  Lipsius  understands,  *' quasi 
putarent  coelum  aures  habere  idque  invocarent."  But  the 
allusion  in  auriculas  is  to  the  ass's  head  which  the  Jews  were 
supposed  to  worship,  Tac  Hist,  v  $  4  (and  cf.  Plant  Sympos. 
iv),  a  calumny  which  is  refuted  by  Josephus,  Minucius  Felix 
and  TertuUian,  Somniasiis  caput  asininum  esse  Deum  nostfwn 
.  .  .  atque  ita  inde  praesumptum  opinor,  nos  quogue  ut  Judaieae 
rdigunUs  propinquos  eidem  svmulacro  iniOari,  Tertnll.  ApoL  16. 
Hence,  the  Christians,  who  were  confounded  with  them,  were 
called  **  asinarii :  *^  a  curious  illustration  of  which  was  brought 
to  light  not  many  years  ago  in  the  shape  of  a  caricature  dis- 
covered at  Rome,  and  representing  the  founder  of  Christianity 
on  a  cross  with  an  ass's  head.*  98:  vi  160.  Compare 
with  the  whole  of  this  passage  the  sketch  which  Tacitus  gives 
of  the  Jews  in  the  <^ning  chapters  of  the  fifth  book  of  his 
History.  103 :  monstrare  vias.  To  point  out  the  road  to 
a  traveller,  is  commonly  instanced  as  an  example  of  what  is 
due  from  one  man  to  another,  Praecipiemus  ut  naufrago  fnismm 
parrigat,  erranti  viam  monstrety  cum  esurientepanem  suum  dmdai  f 
Sen.  £pp.  95.  Ennius  quoted  by  Ci&  Off.  ii :  and  so  among 
the  precepts  of  Mahomet,  ''to  put  a  traveller  on  the  right 
road ;"  Bosworth  Smith,  **  Mabometanism,''  p.  2a   The  unsoci- 


*  Mr.  (bow  Deaa)  Mefrivale  diiputeB  tluB  mteipretatioii  of  the  < 
"  History  of  the  Romans/*  vol.  vL  c.  59.  However,  to^  into  this  ques- 
tion would  altogether  exceed  my  scope.  Mr.  King  in  his  woik  on  antiqiie 
igems  also  refers  to  the  subject.  See  Anb^,  Persecutions  de  TSglise,  ii  96, 
for  a  full  discussioB  of  the  matter. 
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able  character  of  the  ancient  Jews,,  their  hatred  of  strangers, 
and  their  savage  inhumanity  to  their  vanquished  enemies,  are 
well  known,  and  have  been  well  described  by  Tacitus,  miserir 
eordia  in  promptu,  sed  adversus  omnes  alios  hostile  odium  .  .  . 
transgressi  in  merem  eorum  idem  usurpant,  nee  quicquam  prius 
imbuuniur  quam  contemnere  Deos,  exuere  patriam^  parentes,  liberos, 
fraireSy  vUia  habere.  In  the  latter  sentence  I  think  he  has  the 
Christians  in  view.  It  is  idle  to  say  with  some  that  Juvenal 
misrepresents  the  Jews,  or  to  quote  Solomon,  "  If  thine  enemy 
be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give 
him  water  to  drink."  This  merely  shows  that  Solomon,  like 
other  sensible  men,  could  at  times  rise  superior  to  the  creed 
and  practices  of  his  country. 

107 :  All  the  other  vices  young  men  are  willing  enough 
to  imitate ;  but  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  avarice.  So  those 
who  have  miserly  fathers  are  carefully  trained  by  them  to 
follow  in  the  parental  footsteps.  Ill :  And  similarly 

menUiur  prodigus  liberalemy  Sen.  £pp.  120,  for,  as  he  ob- 
serves, sunt  viriuiibus  vitia  coniraria.  112 :  Horace  has  return 
UMa  meartun  in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  Epp.  i  i  103  ] 
and  Yaler.  Flacc,  rerum  tutela  suarum^  v  644.  114 :  Hes- 
pendum  serpens,  Ladon,  killed  by  Hercules.  Foniieus  (serpens), 
the  dragon  that  guarded  the  golden  fleece.  Medea  put  him 
to  sleep.  117:  sed  crescunt,  "aye,  they  grow,"  xiii  213, 
note.  It  might  also  mean  "at  any  rate."  This  is  not  an 
uncommon  use  of  sed,  a  good  example  of  which  occurs  in  Plin. 
Epp.  vii  21,  where,  after  speaking  of  the  weakness  of  his  eyes, 
he  adds,  non  stilo  modo,  verum  etiam  lediorUbus,  difficulier,  sed 
tiXmtineo,  "  1  abstain  with  difficulty,  still  (at  any  rate)  I  do 
abstain."  It  is  equivalent  to  sed  tamen.  119 :  £i  pater 
trgOy  &c.,  "  and  so  the  father  too  thinks  as  the  people  think/' 
&c.  123:  All  vices  have  their  beginnings,  their  elemen- 
tary practices.  The  avaricious  father  commences  with  these, 
and,  by  example  and  precept,  makes  his  son  get  them  up 
thoroaghly,  before  instructing  him  in  the  full  delights  of  a 
miser's  passion  for  hoarding.  proUnus  means  here  "at  start- 
ing." 126 :  Slaves  had  a  certain  allowance  of  food,  gene- 
rally grain,  measured  out  to  them,  either  monthly,  menstruum, 
epimenia,  vii  120,  or  daily,  diarium.    Four  or  five  modii  a 
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month  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  allowance,  Sen.  £pp.  80. 
For  the  modius  see  67  abore.  Here,  the  master  starves  hia 
slaves.  This  is  an  example  of  the  minimae  sordes,  and  so  is 
what  follows.  Appuleius  speaks  of  a  miser  as  $ordis  infimae 
infamis  homOy  Met.  i  16.  127 :  sustinet,  "  bear,"  "  endure," 
vi  105.  130:  Septembri,  even  in  September,  the  worst 

month  in  the  year  for  keeping  anything.  Compare  vi  517, 
and  iv  59.  131-133 :  For  eanchem  and  secHvi  poni,  cf.  iii 
293,  where  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  commonest  kind  of  food 
Beans  would  be  tough  in  the  summer.  Macleane  renders 
133,  ''  counts  every  leek  of  his  rope  and  shuts  them  up  in  the 
cupboard,"  taking  JUa  as  ropes,  just  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
stringing  onions.  But  JUa  means  '*  shreds,''  ''slices,"  as  may 
be  seen  from  Mart,  xi  52,  porris  fila  reseda  suis,  and  xiii  18, 
Fila  TarerUini  graviter  redolentia  porri  Edisti  quoties,  osada  clausa 
daio.  In  the  former  epigram,  which  is  an  invitation  to  his 
modest  supper,  we  have  the  lacertus  mentioned  also,  and 
canchis  and  lacertus  are  coupled  by  him,  vii  78.  It  was  some 
kind  of  coarse  salted  fish.  The  same  poet  says  of  a  miser's 
arrangements.  Deque  decern  plures  semper  servantur  cltvae,  i 
104  7.  132:  Signaiam.  According  to  Cicero,  his  mother 
used  to  seal  up  even  empty  bottles,  lagenas  eiiam  inanes  obsig- 
nabatf  ne  dicerentur  inanes  aliquae  fuisse^  quae  furiim  essent  ez- 
siccaiae,  £p.  xvi  26.  134:  aliquis  de  ponie,  iv  116,  note, 
V  8.  135:  Sed  quo  divUiaSy  viii  142,  note.  Quo  mihi  for- 
tunam  quae  nwmquam  fallere  curet,  Ov.  Am.  ii  19  7 ;  Hon 
Epp.  i  5  12. 

139:  The  sentiment  contained  in  this  line  might  be 
illustrated  from  many  authors  ;  d9^»i^/io;  St  oi  ttti ' Ap^u^;  •  auti 
ds  v>M96i9  txpi  i/M»^;  aurivf  Theocr.  16  64.  Eo  majora  cupimus 
quo  majora  venerunt;  Sen.,  de  Ben.  ii  27.  Ovid,  Horace,  &c., 
say  the  same  thing.  Another  reading  is  crescU  for  crevUf  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  not  more  in  the  poet's  manner. 
But  the  MS.  authority  seems  slightly  in  favour  of  cre9. 
140  :  The  desire  for  money  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  has 
not  got  any,  is  actually  less  than  that  felt  by  these  rich  people 
whose  bags  are  full.  140,  141  :  paratur  altera  vUla.  So 
pardbat  culmina  vUlarum,  88  89.  142, 143:  majorque  ... 
seges,     Juvenal  may  have  had  a  passage  of  Ovid  in  his  mind, 
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Fertilior  seges  est  cUienis  semper  in  agris  Vicinumque  pecus  gran- 
diu8  fiber  hdbety  A.  A.  i  348  349.  146  :  lasso  collo^  ^^  after 
a  hard  day's  work  at  the  plough^  fasting  and  famished." 
Macleane  thinks  such  a  practice  as  is  spoken  of  almost  in- 
credible ;  and  Eibbeck,  of  coarse,  falls  foul  of  the  passage  ; 
but  a  powerful  landowner,  who  wanted  to  extend  his  bound- 
aries, would  not  stick  at  a  trifle.  lAeet  agros  agris  adjidat, 
vicinum  vel  pretio  pellat  aeris  vel  injuria^  Sen.  Epp.  90.  Quid 
quod  usqiu  proximos  Revdlis  agri  ierminos  et  ultra  Limiks  clien- 
Hum  Salis  avarus  ?  Hor.  Od.  ii  18  23.  Fexat  saepe  meumPairo- 
bos  confifiAS  agellum  Contra  libertum  Caesaris  ire  times^  Mart,  ii 
32  3  4.  Plinj,  H.  N.  ii  68,  speaks  of  driving  away  one's 
weaker  neighbours,  and  enclosing  the  land  thus  seized  in 
one's  own  fence,  as  if  it  were  a  common  practice ;  and  Appu- 
leius  introduces  a  story  which  turns  upon  this  practice,  Met. 
ix  201  202.  Cf.  also  Cic.  pro  Milon.  26,  and  Long's  Introd. 
to  de  Leg.  Agr.  Orations,  vol.  ii  p.  390. 

162 :  qui  sermones/  x  88  89.  foede  is  the  reading  of  P. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  it  may  stand,  and  it  seems  to  me 
better  than  foedae,  instead  of  being  **  plainly  an  error  of  the 
copyist"  sonabit,  or  some  such  word  must  be  understood. 
The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  how  common  these 
ellipses  are  in  our  author :  Tunc  etiam  .  .  .  adhuc  Graeu^  vi 
192  193 ;  and  omnia  Graece  just  before ;  Alea  quando  Hos 
animos/  i  ^^  89,  i  52,  vi  641,  &c. ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
we  find  this  identical  word  twice  in  Cic.  with  an  ellipse  of  the 
verb.  MarceUus  foede  de  Comensi^  ad  Att.  v  11,  and  Cadius 
.  .  .  de  pantheris  foedty  ad  Att.  vi   i.  153-166:   quid 

enim  salvis  infamia  nummis  ?  i  48,  is  the  same  sentiment  in- 
verted. Money  is  everything  with  these  people.  ''I  don't 
value  at  a  beanshell  the  approbation  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, if  it  is  to  be  given  me  only  on  the  condition  of  my 
owning  a  trumpery  little  farm."  Sine  me  vocari  pessimum  ut 
dives  vocevy  as  the  poet  has  it  in  Senec.  Epp.  115.  tunicam 
lupini  So  Pers.,  iv  30,  has  tunicatum  caepe.  166 :  Scilicet 
is  always  sarcastic  in  Juvenal,  Scilicet  hoc  fuerat  propter  quod 
saepe  relicta  ConjugCy  &&,  v  76.  Scilicet  exspeetas  ut  iradat  mater 
hanestos  .  .  .  mores^yi  239.  earebis^  **you  will  escape,"  x  287, 
vi  564.    As  Dr.  Johnson  put  it,  Wealth  guarantees  its  pos- 
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sessor  against  one  only  of  the  ills  of  life — indigence.  159 : 
sqq.  Compare  Lucan,  i  i66,  sqq.  160  :  TaOus,  the  legen- 
dary Sabine  King,  under  whom  and  Eomalus,  Romans  and 
Sabines  formed  one  united  kingdom.  162:  gladios^  Mo- 
losses,  Pyrrhus  was  called  regi  Molosso  at  xii  io8.  163  : 
Ta/ndemy  ''at  length/'  after  their  campaigns  were  oyer.  It 
is  possible,  even,  that  there  may  have  been  some  delay  in  ap- 
portioning the  grant,  as  the  case  is  with  our  war-medals.  Two 
jtigera  would  be  about  one  English  acre  and  a  quarter.  164 : 
merces  sangidnis,  i  42,  in  a  less  respectable  sense^  "  the  equiva- 
lent for."  169  :  moffnis,  "grown  up,"  79  above.  178  : 
causae^  "  incentives,"  viii  84,  x  139.  Very  common  in  thia 
sense,  Quid  NomerUani  causam  mihi  perdis  ageU%  "  my  incen- 
tive for  remaining  at  my  farm,"  Mart,  vii  93,  where  some^ 
commentators  have  gone  quite  wrong.  174:  miscere,  "to 
mix  up  in  drink,"  &c.,  "to  administer,"  i  70,  v  61,  viii  2  2o> 
not  "to  compound,"  in  which  sense  camponere  is  used,  253: 
ferro  grassatur,  Tacitus  has  venenq  grassariy  Hist,  iii  39. 
But,  as  Ribbeck  remarks,  Humanae  menHs  vUium  ferro  grasson 
iur  is  a  strange  sort  of  expressioQ.  178:  propsranHs 

is  used  like  festinare,  below  212;  "  making  haste  to  be 
rich."  180 :  The  Marsi  were  of  Sabine  origin,  iii  169.  So, 
in  all  probability,  were  the  Hemiciy  and  the  Vesiini.  We  have 
already  seen  that,  with  our  author,  Sabine  means  ^old- 
fashioned,"  and  old-fashioned  means  everything  that  is  vir-- 
tuous  and  contented  and  hardy.  181 :  paneniy  "  bread," 
which  is  sufficient.  The  gods  have  given  them  com  instead 
of  acorns,  the  primitive  food  of  man,  which  they  can  now 
afford  to  despise.  Compare  the  well-known  passage  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Georgics,  Liber  et  alma  Ceres  ve^ro  si  munere 
tellus  Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  muiavii  arista  Poeulaque  inffenHs 
Acheloia  miscuit  uvis;  and  Ovid,  Fast,  iv  401  402,Pnwa  Ceres 
horrmi  ad  meiicra  alimenia  vocato  Muiavit  glandes  niiliore  eiboy  cf. 
Juv.  vi  10.  186  :  pero  was  a  thick  country  boot,  Pers.  v 
102.  Juvenal  may  have  had  a  passage  of  Virgil  in  his  mind, 
in  this  descni^tiony  Eunclegio  late  comitaturagresiis  .  .  .  quifue 
rosdda  rivis  Hemica  saxa  colunt .  .  .  fulvosque  lupi  depelle  gakros 
Tegmen  hdbent  capiti :  vestigia  nuda  sinistri  InstUuers  pedis  ; 
crudas  tegit  altera  pero,  Aen.  vii  681,  sqq.     summovet,  i  37, 
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note ;  and  compare  Lucan,  ii  384,  magnigua  penaies  Sumnuh 
vis$6  hienum  tedo,  pdlibus  kwersis^  "  skins  turned  inside  out/' 
that  isy  with  the  hair  inside.  The  old  Sabine  people,  like  all 
primitiye  nations,  are  represented  as  great  hunters,  Festina 
juvenius  .  .  .  venatu  dtara  ferarum,  Sil.  Pun.  viii  517.  187  : 
iffnottty  "  previously  unknown,"  ix  34,  note.  Pliny,  H.  N.  ix 
39,  says  that  purple  had  always  been  in  use  at  Eome.  The 
best  purples  came  from  Tyre,  Laconia^  and  various  parts  of 
Africa.  The  word  is  here  used  for  foreign  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption. SoUicihtdo  nos  in  nostra  purpura  versat,  Sen.  £pp.  90. 
190  :  Pastfinem  autamni.  In  the  short,  cold  winter  days. 
The  Roman  autumn  lasted  till  the  middle  of  November.  Some 
take  the  meaning  to  be  ''  after  the  holidays."  But  Heinrich 
says  that  these  came  to  an  end  in  October,  a  month  earlier, 
quoting  Mart,  x  62,  Ferulae  .  .  .  tristes^  suptra  patdagogorun^ 
Cesseni  d  Idus  darmiani  in  Octobres.  media  de  noct,  is  lit.  "  from 
and  after  midnight,"  ''  a  partir  de."  191  :  accipe.  There- 
is  force  in  these  words  ^'  Here  take ! "  As  if  the  father,  in 
his  eagerness,  thrust  them  into  his  son's  hands.  192: 
causas  age^  ''plead  imaginary  causes,"  ''practise  speaking." 
rubrae  majorum  leges.  Inks  made  of  minium,  vermilion, 
and  nArica,  red  ochre,  were  used  for  the  titles  and  beginnings, 
of  books,  by  way  of  ornament,  as  we  see  printing-ink  of  that 
colour  similarly  used  for  titles,  capitals  at  the  heads  of  chap- 
ters, &c.  To  this  Ovid  alludes,  Trist.  i  i  7,  Nee  iUulus  minio 
nee  eedro  charta  notetur.  From  the  headings  of  laws  being 
written  in  this  way,  rubrica  came  to  mean  the  civil  law. 
Hence  our  word  "  rubric."  vitem,  "  the  vine-switch  of  the 
centurion,"  viii  247,  note,  i.e.,  a  centurion's  commission. 
Sed.  But  (in  addition  to  your  petition)  take  care  that  the 
commander  Laelius,  to  whom  it  will  be  referred,  sees  what  a 
stalwart  fellow  you  are.  This  no  doubt  would  be  a  recom- 
mendation, centurions  being  often  spoken  of  as  big,  burly 
fellows;  gens  hircosa  ceniurionum,  Pers.  iii  77 ;  inter  varicosos, 
centuirumes.  Id.  v  189;  Cic.  Phil,  viii  9.  magni  centurianes, 
Hor.  Sat.  i  6  73,  where  Orell.  seems  to  have  mistaken  the 
sense  of  magni  in  rendering  "  viri,  ut  in  oppidulo  illo,  clari 
atque  illustres."  It  means  "big;"  see  Juv.  xvi  14  15. 
193 :  libello  is  a  petition,    vitem  poscere  is  like  navem  poscere. 
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Pers,  V  I02,  "  to  ask  for  the  command  of  a  ship."    There 
was  an  officer  commissioned  to  receive  these  petitions  to  the 
Emperor,  a  libellis  homo,  Suet*    Pliny,  in  writing  to  Trajan, 
X  107,  encloses  one  of  these  libeUi  from  a  centurion,  and  the 
Emperor's  answer  is  given,  108.        196 :  sqq.     Spend  your 
life  in  campaigning  against  the  savages  of  Africa  and  Britain, 
in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  in  order  that,  when  you 
come  to  he  sixty  years  of  age,  you  may  be  at  the  head  of 
your  regiment !     The  Brigantes  were  the  most  considerable 
tribe  in  Britain,  according  to  Tacitus,  Agric.  17.    They  occu- 
pied the  country  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne.    If  the  cen- 
turions, as  seems  probable,  generally  rose  by  seniority,  pro- 
motion would  necessarily  be  slow,  and  a  man  might  have  a 
long  time  to  wait  before  becoming  "  centurio  primi  pili"  (x 
94,  note),  "  in  charge  of  the  eagle."    Plin.,  H.  N.  xiv  i,  speaks 
of  lenias  aquilas  in  this  sense ;  but  elaias  is  the  reading  in  some 
MSS. ;  and  Seneca  of  castrendum  laborum  tarda  manupreHa^ 
Epp.  1 01.    sanguine  mulio  Promotus  Laliam  longogeni  ordine 
viiem,  Lucan,  vi   145.     sexagesimus  annus,  xiii  16  17,  note. 
199  •'  sqq*     irepidum  solvunt  iibi  comua  venirem.     A  common 
result  of  the  first  sound  of  cannon  in  modern  actions,    pluris 
dmidio,  *^  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  it  cost  you ;  ^  at 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  profit.         202 :  Trades  of  an  offen- 
sive kind,  such  as  tanning  here,  and  Mart,  vi  93,  and  cf.  Mart, 
i  42,  had  to  be  carried  on,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber.     I 
believe  a  similar  regulation  is  in  force  now.     lueri  bonus  est 
odor  ex  re  Qualxbet     This  probably  alludes,  as  the  commen- 
tators have  pointed  out,  to  a  story  told  of  Vespasian,  reprehei^ 
denii  filio  Tito  quod  eiiam  urinae  vedigal  eommenius  esset^peeu^ 
niam  ex  prima  pensione  admovit  ad  nares,  sdsciians  nam  odore 
offenderetur:  et  Ulo  neganii  ^^  Aiqui^'  inquit  "«  lotio  est"  Suet. 
Yesp.  23.        206 :  poeta,  the  reading  of  P.,  and  better  than 
poeiae,  which  is  tame.     There  is  a  line  very  like  207  quoted 
by  Senec.  Epp.  115,  from  some  tragic  poet,  Non  quart  el  vmde^ 
quid  habeas  iantvm  rogant.    assae  are  ''dry-nurses."        208> 
209  :  are  better,  thrown  into  the  preceding  speech. 

210 :  insianiem.  So  vox  domini  instafftis  at  63,  literally 
"  pressing  on  with  this  kind  of  advice."  212  :  fetiiiiarey 
178,  above.        216,  216  :jparc.  /ew.,  from  Virg.  Georg.  ii  363* 
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With  nondum  implevere  medullas,  Macleane  compares  Job,  xx 
13,  "  his  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his  youth."  216,  217  : 
cum  pectere  barbam,  &c.  "  When  he  has  grown  up  to  man's 
estate,"  vi  215,  iii  186.  Here  Mr.  Simcox  has  one  of  his 
absurd  notes,  "  longi,  in  contrast  to  his  baby  face  now." 
219 :  tangens  aramque  pedemque,  intrepidi  qmeeumque  (dtaria 
iangunt,  xiii  89.  Immunis  aram  H  ietigit  manus,  Hor.  Touch- 
ing the  foot  of  the  statue,  as  well  as  the  altar,  is  intelligible 
to  all  those  who  in  Eoman  Catholic  countries  have  seen  the 
kisses  bestowed  by  votaries  on  the  feet  of  saints'  images. 
220,  221 :  limina  subit.  The  bride  was  carried  over  the 
threshold  ;  most  likely  that  she  might  not  stumble  on'enter- 
ing,  which  would  have  been  a  bad  omen,  Becker's  "Gallus," 
sc.  I,  exc.  I ;  or  as  a  surviving  symbol  of  the  primitive  practice 
of  marriage  by  capture.  "  Consider  your  rich  daughter-in-law 
already  murdered  by  her  husband  !"  is  a  satirical  exaggeration, 
very  common  in  our  poet,  iv  97,  vi  594.  Some  example  of  a 
man  strangling  his  wife  for  her  money  may  have  been  familiar 
about  this  time.  '  224:  nullus  .  .  •  labor.  A  crime  will 
confer  wealth  on  him,  without  his  having  the  trouble  of 
crossing  the  seas  to  obtain  it.  226 :  nee,  '*  nor  even^'  as 
at  246.  228 :  producere,  vi  241.  Nothing  can  be  made  of 
the  next  line,  in  its  present  place.  231  :  guem,  sc.  juvenem 
or  puerum  understood,  nesdty  "  is  unable,"  as  at  x  360,  xiii 
240,  V  60.  The  metaphor  is,  of  course,  taken  from  a  chariot- 
race. 

233:  tantum,  ''as  much  only  and  no  more."  234: 
laiius  may  be  rendered  "more  freely,"  as  in  Hor.  Sat.  ii  2  1 13 
114,  Integris  opibus  navi  nan  latius  usum  Quam  nunc  accisi^. 
Statins  has  non  largius  usguam  IndiUsit  naiura  sibi,  Silv.  i  3  16. 
237 :  JEt,  "  at  the  same  time."  spoliare,  i  46.  circumscribere, 
x  222.  239 :  The  Decii  have  been  spoken  of  at  viii  254. 
The  poet  next  instances  Menoeceus,  son  of  Creon,  who  sacri- 
ficed himself  to  save  his  country,  Thebes,  and  goes  out  of  his 
way,  not  very  artistically,-  to  have  a  fling  at  the  Greeks.  Si 
Graecia  vera  reminds  us  of  guidquid  Graecia  mendax  Audet  in 
historiay  x  174  175.  quorum  of  the  Thebans,  who  must  be 
understood  as  included  in  Thebas,  Cadmus  sowed  the  dragon's 
teeth,  from  which  armed  men  sprung  up,  who  immediately 
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killed  each  other,  all  but  five,  who  were  ancestors  of  the 
Thebans.  246, 247 :  There  is  an  epigram  in  the  de  Spect, 
attributed  to  Martial,  lo,  on  a  lion  which  had  turned  upon 
his  keeper  and  attacked  him,  which  the  commentators  suppose 
to  be  the  particular  incident  which  suggested  this  comparison 
to  the  poet.     It  may  be  so. 

248  :  ^oia  mathemcdieis  genesis  tua.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  the  astrologers  hare  calculated  your  nativity  and 
predict  a  long  life  for  you.  But  your  son  won't  wait  for  the 
natural  course  of  events.  Ruperti  takes  it,  "Your  son  has 
consulted  the  astrologers  on  the  subject  of  your  nativity." 
They  may  have  promised  the  old  man's  death,  iii  43  44. 
Comp.  Ov.  Met  i  148.  funus  promiitere  pairis  Nee  volo  nee 
possum.  I  cannot  see,  with  Macleane,  that  the  latter  "  does 
not  represent  the  sense  or  the  grammar"  of  the  original,  but 
the  former  is  perhaps  better.  Statius  speaks  of  a  son  who 
thinks  his  father's  life  too  short,  as  a  marvel,  celeres  geniioris 
filius  annos  (Mira  fides/)  pigrasque  putat  properasse  sorores,  Silv. 
iii  3  20.  261 :  cervina  senectvs,  Pliny,  H.  N.  vii  48,  quotes 
Hesiod  as  giving  a  crow  (Juv.  x  247)  nine  times  the  length 
of  life  of  man,  and  a  stag  four  times  that  of  a  crow,  while  a 
raven  was  to  a  stag  as  three  to  one.  These  statements  are 
not  found  in  the  extant  Hesiod.  Ausonius,  Idyll.  18,  says 
the  same  thing,  with  additions.  Hence  the  stag  is  called 
vivax  in  the  poets.  262 :  Archigenen,  the  doctor,  vi  236. 
Mithridates'  antidote  we  had  at  the  end  of  the  same  Satire. 
263 :  aliam  decerpere  ficum,  <fec.,  means  to  see  another  autumn, 
or  even  another  spring,  t.«.,  a  fresh  year,  or  even  a  small  part 
of  it.  Mr.  Simcox  says,  ''Lest  you  should  be  poisoned  in 
these  innocent  things,"  but  this  seems  far-fetched. 

256:  sqq.  The  poet  says,  I  will  show  you  an  amuse- 
ment better  than  any  play,  if  you  will  just  observe  these 
fellows  and  the  dangers  they  encounter  in  making  money. 
Compare  quae  comoedia  mimus  Quis  melior  plorarUe  gula,  v  167 
168.  257  :  Praetoris  pulpita,  viii  194  and  iii  1 74.  260 : 
Fiscus,  at  iv  55,  meant  the  emperor's  privy  purse ;  here,  any 
treasure.  Originally,  a  basket,  mulus  ferebat  fiseos  cum  pecunia, 
Phaedr,  ii  7.  Casiora,  the  temple  of  Castor,  as  Cererem,  ix  24. 
The  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was  in  the  Forum  Bomanum, 
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and  the  bankers,  it  seems,  used  to  deposit  there  their  customers' 
cash-boxes  for  safety.  It  was  conveDiently  near  their  iabernaei 
Stih  veterHms  (iabemis)  ibi  sunt  qui  dani  quique  aecipiunt  focnori 
Pone  aedem  Castoris  ibi  sunt  .  .  ,  qui  ipsi  sese  venditanty  Plaut 
Cure  iv  I  19  20.  Cic.  pro  Pub.  Quint.  4.  This  passage  of 
Juvenal  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor 
had  been  the  fayourite  place  of  deposit,  till  the  robbery  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  262,  263  :  At  the  Floralia,  yi  250,  the 
Megalesia,  vi  69,  xi  193,  and  the  Gerealia,  plays  were  acted. 
The  latter  festival  was  held  in  April.  264 :  jpetauro^  a  stage- 
maehine,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  known.  The  com- 
mentators quote  a  passage  from  Manilius,  which  gives  the 
notion  of  a  kind  of  see-saw.  See  Diet.  G.  and  R  Ant. 
"  Petaurum."  The  word  itself  virav909,  wHau^ot,  vinvw,  and 
doubtless  the  thing  itself,  and  the  performers  on  it,  were  all 
Greek.  The  peiauristarii  at  Trimalchio's  supper  are  exactly 
our  "acrobats,"  Petron.  53,  266:  The  dancers  on  the 
tight-rope  were  s^mtofiarat,  which  we  had,  in  its  Latin  form, 
at  iii  77.  266  :  Corycus  was  a  promontory  of  Cilicia,  near 
which  was  the  "  Corycian  cave,"  mentioned  by  Strabo,  xiv  5, 
as  growing  the  best  saffron.  Pliny  mentions  it  too,  H.  N. 
V  27,  and  praises  the  crocus  (saffron)  in  another  place.  It 
was  largely  imported  into  Rome.  Corycia  must  be  applied  to 
the  ship,  from  the  owner  constantly  trading  to  those  parts. 
Cilicia  was,  however,  famous  for  its  forests  and  ship-timber, 
and  Strabo,  immediately  after  noticing  the  cave  as  above, 
speaks  of  the  country  as  "supplying  timber  for  ship-building." 
267 :  Coro,  X  1 80.  toUendus  is  opposed  to  andpiii  figens  ves- 
tigia planta,  below,  as  mercator  to  ilia  mercede.  271 :  Possum, 
"raisin-wine,"  Diet.  G.  and  R.  Ant.  "Vinum."  Martial 
speaks  of  the  possum  of  Crete.  Gnossia  Minoae  genuit  vinde- 
mia  Cretae  Hoc  tibi,  quod  mulsum  pauperis  esse  solet,  xiii  106, 
and  Pliny  says  it  was  the  most  prized,  H.  N.  xiv  9.  municipes 
Jovis  lagenas.  They  came  from  the  same  country  as  Jove. 
So  municipes  {Grispini)  siluros,  iv  33,  municipes  Cadmi  lacemos, 
Mart  X  87.  The  legend  represented  Jupiter  as  being  hidden 
from  his  father  by  Bhea  his  mother  in  a  cave  of  Ida  in  Crete, 
Juv.  xiii  41.  The  Cretans  indeed  made  out  that  their  country 
was  the  birth-place  and  the  burial-place  of  Jove.    It  is  when 
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rebuking  them  for  this  that  Callixnachus  uses  the  words 
Kfirti  dii  -xl/f  Dtfra/,  quoted  by  St.  Paul 

272 :  Hie  is  the  ropendancer,  whom  he  opposes  to  the 
merchant  The  former  exposes  himself  to  peril  to  ayoid 
starvation.  This  dancing  on  the  tight-rope  must  haye 
appeared  more  dangerous  than  it  really  was,  Fides  qui  per 
funem  in  summa  nitutUur  gtianios  soleant  excUare  damores^  cum 
jamjamque  casuri  videniur,  Plin.  Epp.  ix  26.  It  was  a  favourite 
spectacle  with  the  Romans.  Terence  complains  that  one  of 
these  exhibitions  drew  off  the  audience  from  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  his  ♦'Hecyra,"  Ut  neque  spectari  neque  cognosd 
potuerit  lia  populus  studio  stupidus  in  funambulo  Animum  occu- 
parat,  Prol  Hecyr.  ancipiU  figens  vestigia  plania  reminds  one 
of  the  women  on  shipboard,  nee  iremulis  passunt  insisUre  plantis^ 
vi  96.  273  :  ilia  mercede,  Comp.  Sen.  de  Ira.  ii  13,  tarn 
pertinads  siudii  non  digna  merces  fuit.  His  exhibitions  are  the 
wares  which  he  offers  in  exchange  for  his  bread  and  cheese. 
274,  276  :  fnUle  and  centum  are  used  for  a  large  number. 
276,  277 :  plus  hominum  est  jam  in  pelago  is  a  turn  of  expres- 
sion very  closely  xesembling  Maximus  in  vindis  Jerri  modus,  iii 
310,  and  the  resemblance  should  be  noticed  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  Ribbeck's  theory.  277,  278  :  Fortuna  in- 
sidiaspontum  substravit  avaris,  Propert.  iii  7  37.  278 :  tran- 
siliet,  Non  iangenda  rates  transiliuni  vada,  Hor.  Od.  i  3  24. 
Calpe.  The  modern  Gibraltar,  one  of  the  two  pillars  of  Her- 
cules (Abyla  was  the  other).  Here  the  sun,  in  old  times,  was 
supposed   to   set    in  the  Western  watera  283:  Oceani 

monstra.  Superstition  has  always  peopled  the  sea  with 
monsters  of  various  kinds,  and  sea-serpents  and  mermaids 
are  still  believed  in.  Horace  speaks  of  mmistra  naiarUia,  Od. 
i  3 ;  and  Tac.  Ann.  ii  24,  of  those  who  miracula  narrahant 
.  .  .  monstra  maris,  amUguas  hcminum  et  hdluarum  formas,  cf. 
Plin.  H.  N.  ix  5.  juvenes  marinos.  Probably  the  Tritons,  or 
mermen,  and  Nereids,  are  meant  (the  latter  being  attached  to 
the  Mediterranean  sea  in  particular),  the  Oceanides,  &c. 
vidisse  depends  on  possis.  284 :  Ills,  Orestes.  Eic.  Ajax, 
who  in  his  insanity  mistook  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the 
Greeks  for  his  personal  enemies.  Ithacum.  Ulysses.  287: 
parcat  .  .  .  lacernis.    Though  he  may  not  tear  them  like  some 
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lunatics.  288  :  curatoris.  Nee  medici  credis  (me)  nee  euro- 
toris  egere  A  praetore  dati,  Hor.  Epp.  i  i  102  103  ;  and  Sat.  ii 
3  217  218.  He  was  a  guardian  appointed  by  the  praetor  for 
an  insane  person,  and  chosen  by  him  from  among  the  rela- 
tives in  the  male  line  (agnaii).  The  words  of  the  law  were, 
Si  furiosus  escU  (erit)  agnatorum  in  eo  pecvniaque  ejus  potestas 
esto*  The  idea  that  a  man  who  loaded  his  ship  with  merchan- 
dise and  sought  to  make  money  of  it,  despising  the  perils 
of  the  deep,  was  no  better  than  a  madman,  would  not  find 
favour  with  modern  political  economists,  any  more  than  a 
variety  of  other  passages  in  our  author.  Compare  a  passage 
in  Sueton.  Vesp.  16,  where  he  speaks  of  buying  up  goods  and 
selling  them  at  a  profit  being  disgraceful  even  for  a  private 
individual.  Economists  will  also  notice  another  curious 
passage  at  the  end  of  a  18,  where  the  Emperor  refuses  to 
employ  a  machine  on  the  old  (but  not  defunct)  plea,  that  it 
will  be  injurious  to  labour.  Juvenal's  horror  of  the  sea  breaks 
out  here,  and  notwithstanding  the  plus  hominum  est  jam  in 
pelago,  276,  it  was  shared  by  most  of  his  countrymen ;  com- 
pare Prop,  iii  7,  and  a  host  of  similar  passages.  To  them,  it 
was  indeed  the  iriste  profundi  imperium.  To  be  parted  from 
the  sea  by  the  ship's  sides,  289,  xii  58,  was  malum,  *'  a  serious 
ill."  I  think  there  is  very  strong  reason  to  conjecture  that 
Juvenal  had  made  a  sea- voyage.  290  :  cau^a,  ^*  the  in- 

centive,"  X  139,  viii   84,   &c.  291  :    a   periphrasis  for 

money,  coins.  minutas  is  a  participle,  as  at  xiii  189. 
293 :  Pepper  would  be  imported  from  India  by  way  of  Syria, 
cf.  viii  160.  Pliny  speaks  with  astonishment  about  the 
favour  with  which  pepper  was  viewed,  and  asks  who  ever 
could  have  first  tried  it  as  an  article  of  food.  Corn  would 
come  from  Sicily,  Africa,    kc.  297  -    zonam,    because 

it  held  his  purse.  So  Phaedrus,  of  a  shipwreck,  Hi  zonas, 
Uli  respretiosas  colligunt,  iv  21.  So  at  viii  120,  we  have  Cum 
tenues  nuper  Marius  discinxerit  Afros,  i.e. ,  robbed  them.  Plautus 
calls  a  cut-purse  sector  zonarius,  299  :  Tagus,  iii  55.  Fac- 
toluSy  a  small  river  of  Lydia,  was  supposed  to  roll  particles  of 
gold-dust  in  its  mud,  like  the  Tagus,  with  which  it  is  coupled 
here,  the  Po,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace,  Plin.  H. 
N.  xxxiii  4.  The  poor  wretch  will  have  to  go  about  begging 
alms,  carrying  a  picture  of  the  shipwreck  to  excite  compas- 
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Bion,  Pers.  i  89,  vi  32,  and  Phaedr.  in  the  aboye-quoted  fable, 
Ceteri  iabulam  suam  PortarU,  roganies  vielurrk  ''  Shipwrecked 
mariners/'  with  pictures  of  this  kind,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

303:  sqq.  Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecumam,  Hor.  Od. 
iii  16  17.  304:  is  an  almost  literal  verse  rendering  of 
Seneca,  ipsa  magnae  felidtatis  iutela  solidia  est ;  Cons,  ad  Polyb. 
28.  306 :  At  X  16  we  had  Seneca  spoken  of  &3  praedipes. 
I  have  rendered  it  here  bj  "  millionnaire,"  which  has  come,  in 
our  language,  to  signify  simply  "  enormously  wealthy."  hamae 
were  leathern  water-buckets.  We  sometimes  see  water-buclfets 
(of  wood)  hung  up,  in  the  same  way,  in  old-fashioned  banks, 
inns,  &c.  nullus  umquam  in  publico  sipho,  nulla  hama,  nullum 
denique  insirumentum  ad  incendia  compeseenda,  Pliny  to  Trajan, 
£pp.  X  42.  Licinus,  i  109,  who  is  put  for  any  rich  man,  is  in 
such  a  fright  about  his  costly  effects  being  burnt,  that  he  posts 
a  whole  regiment  of  slaves  to  keep  watch  over  them  by  night, 
with  the  water-buckets  all  in  order.  For  the  Phrygian  marble, 
see  above  89  90.  308  :  dolia,  the  tub  of  Diogenes.  It 
would  not  take  fire,  because  it  was  made  of  clay.  The  story 
of  Alexander's  conversation  with  Diogenes  is  well  known. 
ddia  nudi  non  ardent  Cynici  is  a  sentiment  akin  to  Caniabii 
vacuus  ciyiam  latrone  viator — rarus  venit  in  coenacula  mileSy  &c., 
'*  Poverty  is  free  from  the  cares  which  beset  the  rich,''  which 
Lucian  has  worked  out  in  one  of  his  dialogues.  Some  take 
nuc^i  here  to  mean  '*  wearing  no  tunic,"  xiii  122,  and  note. 
311 :  testa  in  ilia,  "  in  that  famous  tub."  313  :  qui  latum 
sibi  posceret  orbem,  x  168.  314:  Passurus,  &a,  "on  the 
condition  of  undergoing,"  x  97  98  note.  316  :  see  x  365. 
319 :  For  Epicurus  and  his  garden,  cf.  xiii  122  123.  322 : 
sqq.  '^  If  you  think  I  am  too  hard  upon  you,  in  asking  you 
to  conform  to  the  examples  of  such  self-denying  sages  as  Epi- 
curus and  Socrates,  let  us  make  some  allowances  for  our 
altered  times  and  manners,  let  us  go  as  far  as  the  amount 
which  was  fixed  for  a  knight's  census  by  the  law  of  Otho, 
four  hundred  sestertia  ( :=  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces). 
If  that  won't  satisfy  you,  take  a  couple  of  knights'  fees  and 
add  a  third  four  hundred  sestertia,  i«.,  make  up  twelve  hundred 
sestertia  (twelve  hundred  thousand  sesterces),  a  Senator's  cen- 
sus. If  that  won't  do,  why  then,  nothing  in  the  world  will 
content  you."    Our  poet  may  here  have  had  in  mind  some 
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lines  of  Lucilius,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  Nam  si  quod 
satis  est  homini,  id  satis  esse  jpoiisset  Hoc  sat  erat,  nunc  cum  hoc 
non  est,  qui  credimu^  porro  Divitias  ullas  animum  mi   explere 
potisse  9  Fr.  v  2.     "  The  fourteen  rows  "  were  the  front  rows 
in  the  theatre  on  which  the  knights  were  privileged  to  sit,  cf. 
iii  154  and  159.         322  :  acribus  is  "  severe,"  ii  77.     ezemplis, 
"patterns  for  imitation,"  xiii  i.     326:  rugam  traheie,  "to 
wrinkle  your  brow,"  i.e.,  to  displease  you,  xiii  215  216.     vis 
iu  remittere  aliguid  ex  rugis  f    Plin.  Epp.  ix  1 7.     ducere  vulium, 
conirahere  frontem,  are  similar  phrases.     Mr.  Pretor,  on  Pers. 
vi  79,  where  ruga  means  "  a  purse,"  seems  to  think  it  may 
have  the  same  meaning  here,  which,  to  me,  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable, thougli  this  interpretation  has  the  authority  of 
Casaubon  and  Koenig.     Professor  Conington,   whose  pos- 
thumous edition  of  Persius  has  only  just  been  given  to  the 
world  {Dec  1872),  in  a  note  on  the  passage,  says  ^^  rugam 
irahit  in  the  imitation  by  Juv.  xiv  325,  looks  as  if  he  had 
misunderstood  the  meaning  here  to  be  '  makes  you  frown 
dissatisfaction.' "    I  should  hardly  think  this  likely ;  or  that 
the  introduction  of  the  same  word  into  the  two  passages,  is 
more  than  an  accident.     Professor  Conington,  in  his  excel- 
lent notes,  often  refers  to  difiScult  passages  of  Juvenal,  ez  gr,, 
Juv.  i  93,  on  Pers.  i  54 ;  J.  v  155,  on  P.  iii  77 ;  J.  vii  iii  on 
P.  ii  33,  as  far  as  I  understand,  endorsing  Mr.  Mayor's  inter- 
pretations of  them,  which  I  believe  to  be,  in  every  case,  wrong. 
327:  si  panditur  ultra,  i.e.,  "for  more."        329:  Narcissus 
was  a  freedman  of  Claudius,  by  whose  orders  Messalina  was 
put  to  death  after  her  marriage  with  Silius  in  the  Emperor's 
lifetime,  x  329-345.     His  great  wealth  is  spoken  of  by  Dio 
Ix  34,  and  by  Plin.,  H.  N.  xxxii  10;  who  mentions  him  after 
Crassus,  to  whom  he  assigns  about  ;^  1,600,000  in  landed 
property.     But  these  figures  are  no  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  the  numbers  of  the  slaughtered  in  the  ancient  battles. 
On  the  great  influence  gained  over  the  Roman  Emperors  by 
their  freedmen,  cf.  Friedlander,  who,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
"  Eoman  Manners  from  Augustus  to  the  Antonines,"  has 
treated  the  subject  exhaustively,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
countrymen.     Cf.  Plin.  Paneg.  c.  88 ;  and  for  the  expression 
paruit  imperiis,  comp.  Plin.  Epp.  viii  6.     Imaginare  Caesarem 
liberti  precibus,  vel  polius  imperio  .  .  .  obtemperaniem. 
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This  Satire  is  directed  against  the  Egyptians.  The  poet, 
after  expressing  his  contempt  for  their  superstitions,  relates 
•an  event  which  recently  occurred  in  their  country.  The 
Ombites  were  celebrating  a  festival,  when  their  neighbours, 
the  Tentyrites,  surprised  them,  and,  being  victorious  in  the 
encounter,  cut  to  pieces  the  only  one  of  the  enemy  who  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  ate  him  raw. 

The  poet  says  that  instances  have  occurred  before  this  of 
men  eating  each  other,  but  that  has  been  under  compulsion, 
as  in  the  case  of  besieged  cities.  These  Egyptians  surpass  in 
ferocity  the  most  savage  tribes.  Some  very  beautiful  reflec- 
tions on  the  origin  of  civil  society,  and  a  contrast  drawn 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  conclude  the  Satire. 

Line  27  (likexiii  17)  furnishes  a  crucial  date  for  this  Satire 
and  its  author.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  fix  it  with  certainty. 
119  A.D.  is,  I  think,  the  date  of  the  event  referred  to,  which 
would  bring  this  Satire  to  about  the  same  period  as  xiii. 
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NOTES  TO  SATIRE   XV. 


1 :  Who  this  Volusius  the  Bithynian  was,  is  unknown. 
Martial  has  several  epigrams  addressed  to  one  whom  he  calls 
BUhynice.  Animal-worship,  as  is  well  known,  was  prevalent 
in  Egypt.  Aegyptiorum  morem  quis  ignorai  f  Quorum  imbutae 
merUes  praviiatis  erroribuSy  quamvis  carrdficinam  prius  subierirU, 
quam  iUm  aut  aspidem  aut  felem  avi  canem  aut  crocodilum  violent^ 
&c.,  Cic.  Tusc.  Q.,  V  27  ;  Stat.  Silv.  iii  2  113,  &c.  Certain 
animals,  such  as  the  ox,  dog,  cat,  ibis,  &c.,  seem  to  have  been 
generally  held  sacred,  while,  with  regard  to  others,  ex.  gr., 
the  crocodile  (Herod,  ii  69),  different  practices  prevailed 
among  the  various  nomes,  or  cantons,  into  which  the  Nile- 
valley  was  divided.  2:  crocodUon.  The  poet  uses  the  Greek 
form  here.  4  :  cercopithed,  A  long-tailed  ape,  xi^xo^,  irtdn^oz. 
Callidus  emissas  eludere  simius  hasias  Si  mihi  caudaforet,  circopi- 
ihecus  eram,  Mart,  xiv  202.  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the 
statae  of  Memnon  and  the  sounds  which  it  gave  forth,  Diet. 
G.  and  R.  Myth.  **  Memnon."  For  Thebes  and  its  hundred 
gates,  cf.  xiii  27.  7 :  aeluros,  "  cats,"  from  the  Qreek  aTXcvPtu, 
is  a  suggestion  for  caeruleos,  the  common  reading,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  most  editors.  The  latter  would  mean  ''fish 
of  the  sea."  I  do  not  think  it  any  objection  to  caendeoSy  that 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Egyptians  worshipped  the  fish  of 
the  sea ;  for  we  need  not  suppose  it  necessary  for  Juvenal  to 
have  had  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  superstitions 
than  with  those  of  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  did 
not  worship  sea-fish  (as  seems  likely),  the  poet  may  have  known 
this,  and  piscem  fiuminis  would  have  a  distinct  meaning — an 
answer  to  the  objection  of  Mr.  Prior  (who  reads  eaeruleos),  that 
"some  opposition  to  piscem  fiuminis  seems  required."  P.  has 
here  aervltos.  aeluros  would  be  very  likely  not  to  be  understood, 
and  to  get  corrected.     One  MS.  has  pisces  with  eaeruleos.    1  do 
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not  think  that  this  is  a  case  for  dogmatising.  13 :  The  mean- 
ing is  when  Ulysses  was  relating  his  wonderful  adventures  to 
Alcinous,  King  of  Phaeacia  (Hom.  Od.  ix).  very  likely  he  had 
moved  some  of  the  company  to  wrath,  or  made  them  laugh 
when  he  had  begun  to  talk  about  Laestrygones  and  Cyclopes, 
who  fed  on  human  flesh.  "  Won't  some  one  pitch  this  fellow 
into  the  sea,"  we  can  imagine  one  of  the  guests  saying,  "  with 
his  inventions  about  huge  man-eaters  ?  I  could  sooner  swallow 
the  stories  about  Scylla^  Circe,  <bc.,  than  believe  in  such  an 
abomination  as  this.  He  must  think  us  mad."  In  short, 
such  a  monstrosity  would  not  have  been  believed  even  in  the 
days  of  Ulysses.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  took  place,  in 
open  day,  quite  recently,  in  the  consulship  of  Junius,  among 
these  same  Egyptians.  I  will  relate  a  piece  of  cannibalism 
which  was  the  work,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  whole 
people.  14 :  super  coenam.  As  in  the  case  of  Ulysses, 
dinner-time,  with  the  wine  flowing,  would  be  the  natural 
occasion  for  produci^  wonderful  stories.  Pliny  tells  a  story 
of  a  wonderful  dolphin  which  he  heard  at  a  dinner-party, 
where  all  sorts  of  prodigies  were  related,  Incidi  autem  dumy 
super  coenam,  varia  miracula  hine  inde  referurUur,  Epp.  ix  33. 
16 :  aretalogi,  whatever  they  were,  were  introduced  by 
Augustus  at  his  dinners,  Suet.  Aug.  74 ;  cf.  Forcellini  and 
Casaubon's  note  quoted  there.  They  seem  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  mock-philosophers,  who  doubtless  improvised  bur- 
lesque discussions  on  such  themes  as  virtue,  &a,  and  invented 
stories  in  illustration  of  them,  for  the  amusement  of  their 
patrons.  In  putting  what  follows  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  guests,  the  .poet  exaggerates,  as  he  often  does ;  his  indig- 
nation against  the  Egyptians  causes  him  to  overshoot  the 
mark.  Cannibalism  has  not  at  any  time  been  so  rare  and 
unheard-of  a  practice  as  he  would  imply.  And  if  we  realise 
for  a  moment  such  a  scene  as  the  supper  of  Alcinous,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  stories  about  Laestrygones  and  Cyclopes 
would  not  have  appeared  to  the  guests  at  all  more  wonderful 
than  the  rest  of  Ulysses'  narrative.  To  a  modem  audience, 
they  would  form  the  least  wonderful  part  of  the  tale,  as 
being  the  one  most  likely  to  have  a  background  of  truth.  Cf. 
Pliny,  H.  N.  vii  2,  who  exhibits  none  of  the  incredulity  of 
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the  Phaeacian  in  the  text.  19  :  The  stories  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  of  the  skins  full  of  foul  winds  which  Aeolus  gave 
to  Ulysses,  and  which  the  companions  of  the  latter  opened, 
thereby  causing  a  tempest,  and  of  Circe  turning  the  men 
into  pigs,  are  probably  familiar  to  all  concurrerUia  saxa  Cya- 
neas  (another  reading  is  Cyarua)  are  the  Symplegades,  Kua»fa/, 
Herod,  iv  85  ;  Earip.  Med.  2,  rocl^s  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosphorus.  Ulysses  is  not  represented  as  having  visited 
them,  and  the  poet  seems  to  have  confounded  them  with  some 
other  rocks  in  the  Sicilian  Sea,  which  Circe  recommended 
Ulysses  to  avoid.  24 :  minimum  is  taken  adverbially  by 
Macleane,  but  it  seems  more  simple  to  take  it  as  a  substan- 
tive in  agreement  with  iemetum.  The  latter  is  an  old  word  for 
wine,  whence  iemulentus,  &c.  26 :  Corcyrae<k  The  Homeric 
island  Scheria,  the  seat  of  the  Phaeacians^  was  identified  in  later 
times  with  Corey ra  (Corfu),  tima,  vi  426,  xii  44.  canebai, 
probably  of  measured  utterance,  as  Virg.  Aen.  iv  14,  &c. 
27:  Canstde  Junio,  This  must  be  either  (i)  Appius  Junius 
Sabinus,  consul,  A.D.  84,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  or  (2)  Q. 
Junius  Busticus,  consul,  A.D.  119,  with  Hadrian.  The  latter 
seems  almost  certainly  to  be  the  man.  P.  reads  Junco,  which 
Jahn,  Hermann,  and  Bibbeck  adopt.  But  there  was  no 
Juncus  consul  till  A.D.  182,  when,  supposing  our  poet  to  be 
the  facundus  Juverudis  of  Martial  (of  which  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt),  he  must  have  been,  if  alive,  considerably  over  a 
hundred  years  of  age.  28 :  Coptos  (Kouft),  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  ten  miles 
N.  of  Thebes.  It  was  a  considerable  commercial  entrepot  in 
the  time  of  our  author,  the  Eoman  imports  from  India  and 
the  East  being  very  large.  Plin.,  H.  N.  vi  23,  traces  the  route 
thence  to  Berenice  (Cosseir)  on  the  Bed  Sea,  with  which  it 
communicated.  30  :  o  Pyrrha,  "  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,**  i  84.  syrmata,  literally  **  tragic  trains,"  viii  229. 
33:  Solito  inter  accolas  odio,  infensa  Judaeis  Arahum  manus, 
Tac.  Hist.  V  i. 

36 :  Omhos  is  the  reading  of  P.  The  difficulty  is  that 
Ombi  was  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Tentyra,  with 
Thebes  between  them,  and  the  two  can  scarcely  be  called 
finitimi     We  may,  however,  very  well  suppose  that  the  poet, 
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even  if  he  had  been  at  some  time  of  his  life  in  Egypt,  did  not 
exactly  recollect  the  position  of  all  the  towns  on  the  Nile. 
News  reached  him,  it  may  be,  of  an  occurrence  in  Egypt, 
such  as  is  afterwards  described,  and  thinking  it  a  good  sub- 
ject, he  proceeded  to  versify  it,  seasoning  it  with  moral  reflec- 
tions, after  his  manner.  The  people  of  Tentyra,  as  we  learn 
from  Strabo  xvii  119,  differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  their  hatred  of  the  crocodile,  cf.  Plin.,  H.  N.  viii  25.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Ombites  were  celebrated  for  their  devo- 
tion to  it.  Mummies  of  crocodiles  are,  it  is  said,  still  found 
in  the  adjacent  catacombs,  and  the  Roman  coins  of  the 
Ombite  nome  exhibit  its  effigy  and  that  of  the  crocodile- 
headed  god,  Sevak.  Diet  G.  and  E.  Geog.  Juvenal  may 
have  known  this  much  and  named  his  two  parties  to  the 
fight  accordingly.  38  ^    sed  here,  and  again   at  51  and 

87  may  be  rendered  by  our  "however."  43:  Pervigili 
taro,  "  lying  there  all  night,"  as  pervigUes  popinaSj  viii 
158,  vigUes  fenestrae,  iii  275,  "open  all  night."  Appuleius, 
in  speaking  of  a  miller's  shop,  where  the  work  went  on 
all  night  long,  has  Ittcubrabani  pervigilem  farinam^  Met.  ix 
183.  44-46:  Martial  gives  Egypt  a  bad  character,  iVV 
guitias  tellus  scit  dare  mdla  magiSy  iv  42,  and  other  poets 
repeatedly;  verUosa  et  insolens  naiio,  Plin.  Paneg.  31,  and  cf. 
Tac.  Hist  in.  46:  guantum  ipse  notavi  is  the  particular 
expression  on  the  strength  of  which  Juvenal  is  held  to  have 
visited  Egypt,  and  perhaps  the  foundation  of  this  story  in 
the  life  ascribed  to  Suetonius.  46  :  Canopo,  Ribbeck  cites 
this  passage  as  evidence  that  Juvenal  did  not  write  this 
Satire.  The  writer,  he  says,  contrasts  Aegyptus  with  Canopus, 
and  does  not  seem  to  know  that  the  latter  was  in  Egypt. 
Whereas  the  "  real  Juvenal "  did  know  the  fact,  as  appears 
from  i  26  and  vi  83  84.  But,  as  Macleane  observes,  "  It  was 
no  contradiction  to  speak  of  the  barbarians,  as  he  calls  them, 
of  Upper  Egypt  not  yielding  to  Canopus  in  profligacy.  Cano- 
pus was  at  this  time  full  of  Romans  and  other  foreigners, 
and  the  habits  of  that  place  would  not  represent  those  of 
the  Egyptians  in  general."  Strabo  speaks  of  its  dissolute 
manners,  xvii  p  800,  and  the  crowd  of  people  who  resorted 
to  its  festivals  and  their  licentiousness,  and  Stat  Silv.  iii  2 
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III.  61,  62  :  jurffia  .  .  .  rixae.  Jiirgia primum,  moxrixa, 
Tac.  Hist,  i  64.  We  had  Jurgia  proluduni  at  v  26.  64  : 
Saevit  nuda  mantis,  saeviente  dextraj  Appul.  Met  i  5,  palmtUig 
saevieniibuSy  Id.  viii  159,  saevite  manus,  Senec.  Troad.  113. 
67 :  Dimidias,  *'  mutilated,"  as  5  above,  viii  4.  alias  fades, 
alius  is  common  in  this  sense,  vos  guogue,  quorum  alia  nunc  ara, 
alia  pectora  coniueor,  Tac.  Ann.  i  43,  and  so  alter.  Dices  heu 
guoiies  te  specido  videris  alterum,  Hor.  Od.  iv  10  6.  62  ;  quo, 
&C.,  yiii  9,  note.  63:  per  humum  had  better  be  taken  with 
inclinatis  laceriis.  Their  arms  were  bent,  inclined  along  the 
ground  in  search  of  stones.  66  :  hunc  lapidem  is  like  testa 
Ula,  xiv  311,  "that  noted  stone."  66,  66  :  Ajax  and  Dio- 
med  throw  large  stones  in  the  Iliad ;  the  latter  hits  Aeneas 
with  one  which  two  men  in  Homer's  day  could  not  have 
lifted,  II.  V  303,  sqq.  But  it  would  have  taken  twelve  men 
of  Virgirs  day  to  lift  the  stone  which  Turnus  throws,  Aen. 
xii  899,  so  much  more  feeble  had  men  become.  "  There  were 
giants  in  those  days,"  is  a  common  and  a  baseless  superstition  : 
the  truth  is,  without  doubt,  the  other  way.  69  :  germs  hoc 
is  that  class  of  heroes,  such  as  Turnus,  Ajax,  &a,  who  could 
throw  such  big  stones,  descrescebat  might  mean  that  the  race 
was  growing  more  feeble,  or  that  it  was  diminishing  in  number, 
Decrevere  greges  dum  cadit  agna  freguenSy  Mart,  vii  54.  The 
former  is  the  sense  here.  The  next  line  is  like  Lucret.  ii 
1 151,  Jamque  adeo  fracta  est  aetas  effeiaque  tellus  Fix  animalia 
parva  creat.  Aul.  Gell.  says,  iii  10,  quasi  mundo  senescente 
rerum  atque  hominum  decrementa  sunt,  the  same  complaint. 

76 :  Terga  .  .  .  palmae.  The  whole  of  the  Ombites  take 
to  flight,  the  Tentyrites  pursue.  80  :  corrosis  ossibus,  as  we 
say,  "  bones  and  all."  82  :  tissue  adeo,  iii  84,  &a  84  : 
Fire,  as  is  well  known,  was  considered  from  the  earliest  times 
a  sacred  element.  And  though  Gifford  on  this  passage,  says, 
"  The  Romans  dared  little  for  it,"  yet  abundant  traces  of  the 
honour  in  which  it  had  been  originally  held  are  to  be  found 
in  their  rites,  ex.  gr.,  the  Vestal  fire,  the  reception  of  the  bride 
by  the  bridegroom  with  fire  and  water,  and  many  others. 
87 :  sqq.  When  once  people  take  to  eating  human  flesh 
•  (like  these  Egyptians),  it  would  seem  there  is  nothing  like 
it.     Not  only  the  first  man  who  had  a  taste  of  the  body,  but 
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the  very  last,  who  came  in  for  a  few  drops  of  the  blood,  was 
delighted.  sustinuU  and  edit  are  aorists.  87:  cada/oer. 
Ribbeck  objects  here,  that  all  flesh  which  we  eat  comes  from 
a  cadaver.  No  doubt  the  word  is  applied  to  all  dead  bodies, 
yet,  I  think,  more  frequently  to  the  corpses  of  men.  "  corpus 
animalis  mortuum,  et  nondum  sepultum,  sed  praedpue  haminis" 
ForcelL  If  in  a  similar  passage  in  English  the  word  ** carcase" 
(which  is,  at  least,  as  general)  were  used,  every  one  would 
understand  what  was  meant,  ^^  He  who  has  once  tasted  a 
carcase,"  &c.  (I  find  that  at  iii  260, 1  have  myself  translated 
cadaver  by  "carcase."  Again  at  viii  252,  cadaver  must  be 
taken  for  a  human  body,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  such  an 
animal  as  the  ox  or  horse,  which  is  much  larger.  See  the 
passage.)  88 :  susiinuitj  "  could  stand  tasting,"  as  we  should 
say.  quid  vidit  propter  quod  India  did  SustinuU  ?  v\  104  105, 
xiv  127.  91 :  stetit  seems  to  imply  that  he  stood  still,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  The  body  was  all  gone.  So  he  draws 
his  fingers  along  the  earth,  covered  with  blood,  and  licks 
them. 

93:  The  Yascones  (whose  name  has  been  preserved  in 
the  modern  word  "  Basques  ")  were  a  people  in  what  is  now 
Navarre.  One  of  their  cities  Calagurris  (Calahorra)  was  the 
last  that  held  out  in  the  cause  of  Sertorius.  Eather  than 
yield  to  the  forces  of  Pompey,  when  their  provisions  had  run 
out,  they  killed  their  wives  and  children,  and  salted  them  for 
use,  infelices  cadaverum  reliquias  satire  non  dubUamt,  Valer.  Max. 
viii  6,  ext.  3,  who  takes  a  harsher  view  of  their  conduct  than 
Juvenal,  calling  it  exsecrdUlis  impietas,  Sallust  probably  refers 
to  the  same  story  in  one  of  his  fragments,  £k.  iii,  Parte  con- 
sumpta,  reliqua  cadaverum  ad  diutumiiatem  um  saltererd,  Florus, 
iii  22,  says,  Tufame  niliit  non  experta  Cataqurris.  And  Tacitus 
writes  of  men  in  a  like  situation  :  Absumpiis  jumentis  equisque 
et  ceteris  animati^ms,  quae  pro/ana  foedaque  in  usum  necessiias 
vertit,  Hist,  iv  60.  98  :  sicut  is  here  certainly  awkward,  as 
Francke  and  Eibbeck  have  remarked.  It  must  be  for  siqui^ 
dem.  In  the  latter's  remark  that  at  95  est  should  be  fuity  I 
see  no  force.  104 :  Firibus  is  the  reading  of  all  the  best 
MSS.  There  seems  no  reason  for  changing  it  to  ventribus. 
It  means,  strong  men,  as  opibus  at  iii  235  and  ix  100  means 
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rich  men.  107  :  Zeno^  the  founder  of  the  Stoics.  107 : 
poterarU  is  here  equivalent  to  the  subjunctive.  These  two 
moods  are  constantly  interchanged,  ex,  gr,,  Tac.  Hist,  v  26, 
Virg.  Aen.  ii  55,  where  Forbiger  has  collected  several  notes, 
in  which  scholars  have  attempted  to  establish  a  difference 
in  the  shades  of  meaning.  108 '  CaniabeVy  this  term  was 
loosely  applied  to  the  inhabitants  all  along  the  north  coast  of 
Spain.  The  Canfabri,  properly  speaking,  were  west  of  the 
Vaseones,  in  the  present  Asturias.  109 :  Meiellus  is  Q. 
Metellus  Pius,  who  fought  against  Sertorius  in  Spain.  As 
he  only  died  about  62  or  63  B.C.,  he  could  scarcely  be  called 
"ancient"  in  Juvenal's  time.  But,  ** Everything  was  anti- 
quated that  was  before  the  time  of  the  Empire;"  ex,  gr., 
Seneca  uses  aniiquus  of  Cicero,  Epp.  108,  and  of  the  time  of 
Sulla  :  de  Ira.  iii  18,  and  Aulus  Gellius  (who  probably  wrote 
about  A.D.  150)  speaks  of  a  copy  ef  the  second  book  of  the 
Aeneid  as  mirandae  vetustaiis,  "  of  marvellous  antiquity,"  which 
was  indeed  believed  to  have  belonged  to  Virgil  himself,  i,e., 
to  be  less  than  two  hundred  years  old.  Even  in  Caesar's 
time,  aniiqutis  was  used  very  loosely.  Bell.  Gall,  i  45.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  in  Ribbeck's  criticism  of  this  passage, 
founded  on  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  Metellus.  110:  The 
whole  world  has  the  civilisation  of  Greece  and  out  own.  He 
calls  Rome  nostrae  Athenae,  Valerius  Maximus  uses  AiJunae 
in  the  same  way,  Quas  AthenaSy  guam  schoiam  quae  alienigena 
studia  huic  domestic<ie  disdplinae  jpraeitUeiim  ?  ii  i  10.  110- 
112 :  are  a  digression,  after  the  poet's  manner.  Ill :  cf. 
vii  148.  Quintilian  speaks  of  Gaul  as  a  place  where  eloquence 
flourished,  Inst.  Or.  x  3.  112  :  is,  of  course,  said  in  jest. 
Thule,  What  was  meant  by  this  is  uncertain,  whether  Ice- 
land, or  one  of  the  Shetlands,  or  Norway. 

114:  SagurUus  (more  commonly  Saguntum),  another 
Spanish  town,  memorable  for  its  resistance  to  Hannibal. 
All  the  adult  males  were  put  to  the  sword,  Livy,  xxi  14  15. 
116:  Diana  (Ula  Tauriea)  had  an  altar  on  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese, now  the  Crimea,  on  which  shipwrecked  strangers 
were  sacrificed.  All  the  people  about  the  Palus  Maeotis,  or 
Sea  of  Azov  (iv  42),  were  called  Maeotae.  117  :  carminay 
ex,  gr,y  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  "  of  Euripides.       119 :  guismodo 
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casus.  I  take  modo  here  fco  mean  **  only,"  "  even."  What 
mischance  even  drove  them  on?  There  was  no  famine,  or 
siege  to  impel  them,  of  course ;  but  what  was  there  1  Nothing 
but  their  own  barbarism.  123  :  irmdiam  fcuiere  (dicui  gene- 
rally means  "  to  render  any  one  odious."  Forcell.  gives  several 
examples,  to  which  may  be  added  Petron.  107,  where  other 
examples  are  given  in  Burmann's  edition.  The  sense  here, 
then,  might  be  *'  to  throw  odium  upon  the  Nile  for  refusing  to 
rise."  Compare  Tac.  Hist,  ii  68,  and  iii  39,  where  augere 
invidiam,  ferre  invidiam  are  so  used.  But  the  most  likely  sense 
is  "to  offer  an  insult  to ; "  compare  Aul.  Gell.  iv  10,  where 
hac  invidia  facta  means  "  this  insult  having  been  offered ; " 
and  Ovid,  Met.  iv  547,  Invidiam  fecere  Deae ;  convida  Juno 
Non  tulit,  where  certainly  this  is  the  meaning ;  Lucan,  ii  36. 
Quint.  Declam.  lOj inMiamfacere  mortiTreh,  Poll.  Galbin.  15. 
He  contrasts  with  the  effeminate  Egyptians  various  savage 
nations,  who  would  not  have  gone  to  such  lengths;  the 
Cinibri,  viii  249;  the  Britones,  by  whom  he  seems  to  mean 
the  Britons,  whose  human  sacrifices  were  well  known,  Tac. 
Ann.  xiv  30 — Jerome  (quoted  by  Orell.  ad.  Hor.  Od.  ii  4  33) 
says  they  lived  on  human  flesh — the  Sauromatae,  ii  i ;  and  the 
Agathyrsi,  a  people  whom  Herodotus  places  in  the  modem 
Transylvania.  127,  128:  Juvenal  has  in  view  Virgil, 
Georg.  iv  287,  Nam  qua  Fellaei  gens  foriunata  Canopi  Accolit 
effuso  stagnaniem  flumine  Nilum  Et  drcumpiciis  vehiiur  sua  rura 
phaselis.  Strabo  says  that  the  canals  in  the  Delta  were  navi- 
gated with  such  ease,  ucrt  xat  6ffr^dx/va  iv/o/g  thai  vo^dfLtToL^ 
some  even  use  earthenware  ferry-boats,  xvii  p.  788.  This  is 
what  Juvenal  means  by  fictilihus  phasdis.  130,  131  :  in 
quorum  .  .  .  fames.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  "  in  whose 
minds  anger  and  hunger  produce  the  same  results."  To  say 
that  they  are  angry  with  a  man  is  to  say  that  they  long  to 
eat  him.  Compare  169,  sqq.  It  is  generally  taken  to  mean 
that  in  their  case  anger  produced  the  same  results  as  hunger 
did  in  the  case  of  the  Vascones,  &c. 

135  :  Squaloremque  rei.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  who 
were  accused  in  a  court  of  justice  to  appear  in  a  squalid  plight 
to  excite  the  pity  of  the  judges.  Hence  squalidus,^^  an  accused 
person,"  l^ac.  Hist,  ii  60.     est  maris  reis  submittere  capUlum^ 
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Plin.,  Epp.  vii  27,  where  he  tells  a  curious  story  of  a  dream, 
illustrative  of  this  practice,     demissos  lugentis  in  ore  captltos^ 
Ov.  Her.  x  137  j  Aul.  (Jell,  iii  4.  The  prosecutor,  from  a  similar 
motive,  often  did  the  same,  ex.  gr.,  Cicero  in  Verr.,  aspicite 
squahrem  sociorum.     It  was  partly  owing  to  his  not  complying 
with  this  custom  that  Milo,  Cicero's  client,  was  convicted, 
according  to  Plut.  Cia  35.        137 :  fadurU  incerta  may  be 
merely  poetical  for  "  to  obscure,"  as  luna  incerta  is  often  used 
for  luna  nubibus  involuta.     So  here  ora  incerta,  ue,,  capilUs 
involuia,  or,  it  might  mean  "  render  the  sex  uncertain,"  Ov. 
Met.  viii  322  323.         139, 140 :  infans  .  .  .  minor  igne  rogiy 
*'  too  small  to  be  burnt,"  is  an  expression  like  lectus  Procuta 
minor,  iii  203 ;  cf.  iv  66 ;  vou  mdiora,  "  things  too  sacred  to  be 
uttered,"  Appul. ;  minor  Domino  (of  Domitian's  palace),  used  by 
Martial  and  Statius,  "  too  small  for  the  lord  of  the  earth,"  &c 
onera  ferente  majora.  Sen.  de  Ir.  An.  5.      Pliny,  H.  N.  vii  16, 
says  it  was  the  custom  not  to  burn  (but  to  bury)  the  bodies 
of  infants  who  died  before  cutting  their  teeth;  or  before 
they  were  forty  days  old,  according  to  others.     Their  burial- 
place  was  called  Suggrundarium,        140,  141 :  bonus  .  .  . 
sacerdos.     The  allusion  is  to  the  torches  which  were  carried 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  greater  Eleusinian  mysteries.        142  : 
ulla  aliena,  &c.      The  commentators  quote  the  well-known 
Homo   sumy  hurrumi    nihil  a  me  alienum  puto,  of  Terence. 
144 :  venerabUi,  *^  reverential,"  Macleane.     I  think  he  is  right. 
Adverbs  in  **  bilis  "  often  have  an  active  sense.     FlebUis  Ino 
Hor.     venerabilia  erga  Deos  verba,  Yaler.  Max.  ii  4 ;  cf.  Forcel- 
linL  144 :   capaces,    "  capable   of   containing,  receiving 

divine  things,"  mentisque  capadus  aliae;  Ov.  xii  44,  xi  41,  not 
"capable  of  divine  things,"  which  gives  a  different  sense. 
148 :  prona.  Pronaque  cum  spedent  animalia  cetera  terram,  Ov. 
Met.  i  84 ;  and  Sallust.  of  animals,  prona  et  ventri  obedientia, 
Bell.  Cat  I ;  Cicero,  de  Leg.  i,  says,  Natura,  cum  ceteros  ani- 
mantes  abjecisset  ad  pastum,  solum  hominem  erexU  et  ad  coeli^ 
quasi  eognationis  domiciliique  pristini  conspectum  exdtavit.  So- 
crates had  said  nearly  the  same  thing  before  ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  borrowed  the  idea,  Iddrco  Ulis  (animalibus)  angus- 
ium  pectus  .  .  .  et  ad  terram  versus  subjectum ;  homini  autem 
patens  et  rectum  quia  plenum  rationis  a  coelo  datum,  &c,  Lactant., 
VOL.  IL  2  B 
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de  Opif.  Del  149 :  Seneca  distingaisbes  between  ammus 
and  anima.  Animum  perducere  ad  corUemptionem  animae,  Epp. 
4,  and  again  in  Epp.  58 ;  and  Lucretius,  at  some  length, 
Bk.  iii.  161 :  sqq.  Compare  with  this  Lucret.  v  10 18, 
Tunc  et  amidtiam  coeperunt  jungere  aventes  Finitvmi  itUer  se  nee 
laedere  nee  violare,  &c, ;  and  Cic.  de  Invent,  i  2.  dispersos 
homines  in  agris  .  .  .  compulit  unum  in  locum  et  congregavit, 
Ac,  pro  Cestio.  42.  160  :  sqq.  Compare  Hor.  Epod.  7 
II  12,  Negue  hie  lupis  mos  nee  fuit  leonihus  Numquam,  nisi  in 
disparferis.  Juvenal  seems  to  have  taken  his  natural  history 
from  Pliny,  Leonum  feritas  inter  se  non  dimicat,  serpenium 
marsus  non  petit  serpentesy  ne  maris  quidem  helluae  ac  pieces  nisi 
in  diversa  genera  saeviunt.  At  Hercule  homini  plurima  ex  homine 
sunt  mala,  H.  N.  vii,  Proem. ;  or  from  Seneca,  whose  ninety- 
fifth  epistle  he  had  certainly  read,  Non  pudet  homines,  mitissi- 
mum  genus,  gaudere  sanguine  altemo,  beUa  gerere  gerendaque 
liberie  tradere,  cum  inter  se  etiam  mutis  ac  feris  pax  sit  f  and  de 
Ira.  ii  8.  M.  Seneca,  in  Controv.  ii  9,  neque  feris  inter  se  bella 
sunt.  163:  tigris,  tigride  =  tigeVy  as  well  as  tigress,  the 
form  being  (in  the  poets)  feminine,  cogn.  mac,  a  picturesque 
expression.  Meinertz  Vind.  Juv.  p.  32,  thinks  it  impossible 
that  any  one  can  take  this  otherwise  than /sra,  similis  maadis, 
parcit  cognaiis  :  mac  being  the  descript.  ablat.  But  this  is  very 
tame.  166  :   sqq.     Man  is  not  satisfied  nowadays  with 

forging  swords  (considering  that  the  old  smiths  did  not  know 
how  to  make  them),  but,  besides  killing  people,  some  nations 
go  so  far  as  to  eat  them.  I  put  a  semicolon  after  fahri,  and 
take  cum  rastra  .  .  .  fahri  as  a  digression.  The  idea  here 
conveyed  is  a  very  old  one.  It  was  in  the  age  of  brass,  says 
Aratus,  that  men,  first  xaxoifiyov  s^aXxivcavro  /Jkd^cu^aw.  173  : 
Pythagoras,  Hor.  Sat.  ii  6  63;  Id.  Epp.  i  12  21.  The  story 
of  his  abstaining  from  beans  is  probably  a  fable,  Aul.  Gell. 
iv  1 1 ;  but  Juvenal,  here  as  elsewhere,  follows  the  common 
tradition. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SATIRE  XVI. 


A  FRAGMENT  on  military  life.  Such  are  its  advantages  over 
the  life  of  the  civilian,  the  poet  says,  that  he  almost  feels 
inclined  to  enlist  in  the  army.  Soldiers  may  assault  their 
fellow-citizens  with  impunity ;  and  if  the  latter  seek  redress 
from  the  officers,  they  only  go  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire.  These  soldiers  enjoy  an  immense  advantage  in  having 
their  disputes  at  once  decided  by  a  court  of  their  own ; 
whereas  civilians  are  ground  down  by  the  law's  delay.  They 
have  also  certain  privileges  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  their 
property.  .  .  .  The  Satire  ends  abruptly. 
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NOTES  TO   SATIRE  XVI. 


1,  2 :  felids  praemia  mUitiae,  '*  the  advantages  of  military 
life,  if  it  be  successful,"  Macleane.  I  think  this  rendering 
rather  weakens  the  passage ;  "  of  lucky  military  service  "  is 
preferable.  2  :  Quod  si.  This  reading  is  preserved  by  Pri- 
scian.  The  MSS.  have  nam  si  The  former  is  much  better. 
"  What  a  lucky  trade  is  that  of  the  soldier,  in  general ! 
And  if,  in  addition,  it  is  a  crack  regiment  that  they  are 
recruiting  for,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  enlist  myself."  As  to 
crack  regiments,  cf.  Vegetius ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  3  ;  Vopisc. 
AureL  ii.  So  the  twelfth  legion  was  called  fidminaia  or 
fulminairix  (as  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  legend  connected  with  the  words),  cf.  Bum's 
"  Eome  and  the  Campagna,"  p.  337.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  say  that  this  furnishes  no  sort  of  evidence  that  the  writer 
of  this  Satire  was  a  young  man  at  the  time,  cf.  Pers.  i  9.  3 : 
paviduSy  "shy,"  "timid,"  as  at  xi  158,  a  fitting  epithet  for 
some  recruits,  if  not  for  all.  5  :  Venus,  the  mistress  of  Mars. 
geneiriXy  his  mother  Juno,  who  was  especially  worshipped  at 
Samos,  Yirg.  Aen.  i  15  16. 

7 :  Heinrich  thinks  this  verse  spurious,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  wanted.  9,  10 :  AudecU,  Audeat,  These  repeti- 
tions have  already  been  noticed,  x  103,  note.  12 :  oculum 
.  .  .  relictum  means  "  that  his  eye  is  still  left  in  his  head,  but 
that  the  doctor  won't  guarantee  its  preserving  its  sight." 
13 :  If)  however,  he  is  determined  on  obtaining  redress,  he 
will  have  to  go  before  a  military  tribunal.  I  take  it  that  the 
man  first  goes  to  the  praetor,  who,  if  he  assigns  him  a  judex, 
must  assign  a  military  one.  Bardaicus.  It  is  not  certain  what 
this  means.  If  it  is  a  cloak,  this  expression  would  not  be 
unlike  /acinus  majoiis  abollae  in  il  The  word  occurs  again  in 
Mart,  iv  4,  and  Capit.  Pertinax  8.    cucuUi  BardaicL    Mart  has 
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SATIRE  XVI.  3^9 


Lctssi  bardaicus  evocati  (bardiactis  is  another  reading,  as  here), 
where  the  old  soldier's  bardaicus  is  spoken  of  among  things 
which  stink.  Some  take  it  to  mean  a  cloak,  which  when 
famished  with  a  hood  was  called  bardocuctdluSy  Mart,  passim. 
It  may  be  taken  here  with  calceus,  or  alone,  as  in  Mart  above. 
Heinrich  has  giyen  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  snbject.  The 
centurion's  cloak  (or  boots)  and  big  calves  are  put  for  the 
centurion  himself,  before  whom  the  unfortunate  civilian  is 
compelled  to  bring  his  plaint.  These  centurions  are  often 
represented  as  strapping,  burly  fellows,  xiv  192,  note.  Sparti- 
anus  tells  us  that  Hadrian  (in  whose  reign  this  Satire  may 
very  likely  have  been  written)  made  a  point  of  conferring 
centurionships  on  robust  men  only,  Vit.  Hadr.  grandes  surae 
is  like  Curiius  et  Matho,  btuxae^  xi  34.  15 :  CamiUus.  M. 
Furius  Gamillus  was  the  great  military  hero  of  his  time — the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ — and  is 
constantly  cited  by  subsequent  writers  as  a  type  of  old  Eoman 
bravery,  &c.,  Hor.  Od.  i  12  42;  Epp.  i  i  64.  It  is  in  that 
sense  that  he  is  mentioned  here.  We  are  not  told  elsewhere 
that  he  was  the  author  of  any  such  regulation  as  that  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  16  :  mllum,  properly  the  palisades  on 
the  agger  or  earthen  wall  surrounding  the  camp.  The  mean- 
ing is  "  outside  the  camp."  17 :  justissima  Centurianum,  &c. 
These  are  the  words  of  the  injured  man  to  himself.  And  I 
should  prefer  taking  iota  cohors  tamen,  &c.,  in  the  same  way, 
and  cum  duo  crura  kaheas  as  addressed  to  himself,  cogniiio,  vi 
485.  He  says,  '^  Of  course  it  is  all  right  that  the  centurion 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  his  soldiers,  and  doubtless  he 
will  be  ready  to  do  me  justice.  But  alas !  when  I  leave 
his  court,  I  shall  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  regi- 
ment, who  will  fall  upon  me  and  serve  me  worse  than  I 
was  served  at  first"  21 :  curabUis  only  occurs  here,  and 
even  here  is  disputed.  Many  MSS.  read  consensu  magna  offi- 
ciwit  curahitis  ut  sit,  which  Achaintre  follows.  CurabUis  may 
mean  *'that  will  require  attending  to,"  or  'Hhat  you  will 
have  to  care  for;"  it  will  be  no  joke,  as  we  should  say. 
23:  Who  Vagellius  was  we  do  not  know.  The  name  occurred 
at  xiii  119.  corde  is  here  ''understanding,"  as  often;  aliis 
cor  ipsum  animus  videiur,  Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  i  9.    cordis  cvjus  di&- 
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390  NOTES. 

simukUiane  brutus  habebatvr,  Macrob.  Sat  i  12.  So  excors 
commonly  means  ''yoid  of  nnderstanding,"  and  cordalus, 
'' intelligent."  24:   Cum  duo  crura  habeas^  ''when  you 

have  got  two  sound  legs,"  Macleane ;  "  when  you  have 
still  a  pair  of  legs,"  Evans.  But  the  meaning  seems  to  be, 
''seeing  that  you  have  o»/^  two  legs  to  oppose  to  so  many 
high-lows."  duo  is  contrasted  with  tot,  caligas,  ''  the  thick 
military  boot,"  iii  322 ;  and  id.  248.  It  seems  to  have  been 
worn  by  the  common  soldiers  only.  Seneca  speaks  of  Marius 
as  ad  consulaium  a  ealiga  perdudus,  de  Benef.  v  16,  "  from  the 
ranks,"  as  we  should  say.  25  :  How  will  you  get  any  wit- 
nesses to  speak  for  you  t  procul  is  satirical.  The  camp  was 
close  to  the  city,  v  153,  note,  molem  aggeris.  The  rampart 
of  Servius,  which  overlooked  the  camp,  spoken  of  here,  was 
nearly  a  mile  long,  and  fifty  feet  broad.  Diet.  G.  and  R.  Ant. 
"  Agger."  Burn's  "  Rome  and  the  Gampagna,"  p.  48.  28 : 
se  excusaturos,  "  who  are  sure  to  excuse  themselves,"  periiurae 
chartae,  i  18,  "paper  that  is  sure  to  be  wasted."  29  :  da, 
"  produce,"  viii  68,  note.  29,  30 :  audeat  .  .  .  Fidi  This 
reminds  us  of  vii  13  14,  Hoc  satius  quam  si  dkas  subjudice  "  Fidi  " 
Quod  non  vidisti,  31 :  capUliSy  "  the  long  hair."  "  Worthy 
of  a  bearded  and  long-haired  Roman  of  the  old  time."  bar- 
bato  regi,  iv  103.  capUlato  consuk,  v  30.  33:  paganus, 
after  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  commonly  used  for  civilian, 
pagani  et  milUes,  Plin.  Epp.  x  18.  EquUes  .  .  .  dimota  pagan- 
orum  turba  .  .  .  desertum  a  suis  corUrucidaruni,  Suet,  Galb.  19. 
inter  paganos  corrupiior  miles,  Tac.  Hist,  i  53,  and  elsewhere 
often. 

36  :  SacramerUorum  is  here  equivalent  to  miliiiae,  or, 
possibly,  to  mUilum,  Sacramentum  was  the  oath  which  the 
soldiers  took  when  enlisted.  A  form  of  military  oath  is  given 
in  Aul.  Gell.  xvi  4.  convaUem  seems  to  mean  here  as  else* 
where  merely  a  valley.  Festus  says  that  properly  it  was  a 
hollow  surrounded  by  hills ;  vaUis  one  between  two  ranges. 
36  :  sqq.  The  boundaries  which  divided  one  man's  property 
from  another  were  sacred  among  the  Romans.  Compare 
Deuteronomy  :  "  Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbour's 
land-mark."  On  the  festival  of  the  '^  Terminalia,"  the  owners 
of  adjacent  property  made  offerings  to  the  god  Terminus. 
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SATIRE  XV I.  391 


AmoDg  these  were  cakes  of  meal  and  honey,  &c.  Sometimes 
a  lamb,  or  a  sucking  pig,  was  slaughtered,  Spargitur  et  caesa 
communis  Terminus  agna  Nee  gueritur  laciens  cum  sibi  parca 
datur,  Or.  Fast  ii  655 ;   cf.  Hor.  Epod.   2   59.  41 :  is 

repeated,  vith  a  slight  yariation,  from  xiii  137.  42  : 

annus  must  mean  here  a  long  time,  ''  an  age,"  as  we  say. 
annum  esurio,  Petron.  44.  Dum  moliuniur  dum  comuntur  (or 
canantur)  annus  esi,  Ter.  Heaut.  Tim.  ii  2.  jaceo  .  .  .  saucius 
annum,  TibuU.  ii  5  109.  46:  jamfacundo,  &c.  The  mean- 
ing is  very  obscure.  The  sense  is  that  the  court  is  broken 
up  on  some  pretext  or  other,  just  as  Caedicius  is  taking  off 
his  cloak  to  plead,  or  Fuscus  is  preparing  himself  for  a  long 
speech,  in  another  way.  Compare  a  passage  from  G.  Titius, 
quoted  by  Macrob.  Sat.  iii  16,  Judex  testes  poscii,  ipsus  ii  mine- 
tum.  Or,  else,  the  court  is  ready,  but  the  advocates  loiter ; 
so  the  case  must  wait.  I  prefer  the  former  rendering.  A 
Fuscus  and  a  Caedicius  have  been  mentioned  before,  but  in  a 
different  connection.  Here  they  are  advocates,  as  facundo 
shows.  Mr.  Simcox  has  one  of  his  extraordinary  notes. 
"  Fuscus  has  a  drunken  wife,  xii  45,  and  drinks ;  hence  jam 
micturity  in  order  to  start  fair " !  47 :  lenii  .  .  .  arena,  a 
metaphor  from  the  arena.  Pliny  has  one  very  similar,  Fectio 
Frisco  quantum  plurimum  potuero  praestabo,  praesertim  in  arena 
mea,  hoc  est  apud  centumviros,  Epp.  vi  22.  48:   An  en- 

graving of  the  balteus  will  be  found  in  Diet.  G.  and  B.  Ant. 
60  :  res  atteritur,  &c.  So  si  lUibus  tererer,  Plin.  Epp.  viii  1 2, 
and  litems  conteror,  vii  5.  Modica  respublica  novis  sumptibus 
aiterebaiur,  "  was  ground  down,"  Epp.  ix  33.  attriiis  facutta- 
tibuSj  Suet.  Galb.  3.  And  interirimenium  is  used  for  "  loss," 
Ter.  Heaut  Tim.  iii  i  39.  sufflamine,  "a  drag-chain,"  viii 
148,  in  reference  to  which  note,  see  Eich,  Diet.  G.  and  R 
Ant.  ad  voc.  It  is  here  used  metaphorically,  suffiaminandus 
est,  Sen.  of  a  man  who  talks  too  fast.  Ben  Jonson  appears 
to  have  had  this  passage  of  Seneca  in  mind,  when  he  wrote  of 
Shakespeare,  "  sufflaminandus  erat" 

61-66:  paier  occurs  three  times  in  these  six  lines. 
Heinrich  proposes  socer  at  56 ;  but  the  change,  besides  hav- 
ing no  authority,  would  destroy  the  humour  of  the  pass- 
age, which  consists  in  the  idea  of  the  man's  own  father 
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NOTES. 


courting  him  for  his  molDej.  On  the  castrense  and  quasi  castr. 
pecul.  and  their  exemption  from  paternal  power,  cf.  Maine, 
"Ancient  Law,"  p.  142,  and  Papin,  quoted  hy  Long.  Cic  pro 
Mil.  29.  This  Satire  is  evidently  an  unfinished  draught. 
labor  too  occurs  three  times  in  51-57,  and  favor  has  been  sug- 
gested at  56.  pvlehro  reddit  sua  dona  labori,  whether  we  take 
labor  or  Ate  (the  soldier,  from  hunc)  as  the  nominatiye  to 
reddii,  is  well-nigh  unintelligible,  placuii,  ''it  has  been 
decided."  60 :  Virgil  describes  the  torques  in  Aen.  v  558 
559,  itpedore  summo  FlezUis  oUorti  per  cottum  circulus  auri 


THE  END. 
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